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THE  TRANSCENDENCE  OP  KNOWLEDGE 

AS  an  unaccounted-for  agent  of  protest,  the  transcendence  of 
knowledge  has  been  playing  a  role  like  that  of  the  moral  con- 
science. Pragmatically,  it  is  definable  as  something  which  embar- 
rasses every  newly  proposed  division  of  experience.  The  former 
division  of  experience  into  ideas  had  grasped  a  very  real  unit,  but 
not  the  elusive  thing  that  makes  knowledge  knowledge.  Empiricism 
at  present,  in  practise,  divides  experience  into  experiences,  outlining 
a  given  judgment,  for  instance,  as  *an'  experience.  The  validity  of 
the  judgment  is  hereby  confined  inevitably  to  its  psychological 
career,  and  the  sense  of  the  truth-error  contrast  is  lost.  The  mean- 
ing of  *a  cognitive  experience,'  referring  beyond  itself  for  verifica- 
tion or  correction,  can  not  accommodate  itself  to  these  limits :  such  is 
Professor  Bakewell's  contention.*  But  empiricism  has  still  a  third 
category  of  division :  experience  is  a  genus;  there  are  several  kinds  of 
experience,  of  which  cognition  is  one,  coordinate  and  alternative  with 
the  rest.*  Granting  the  category,  exception  is  taken  to  the  implied 
ranking  in  behalf  of  the  transcendence  of  knowledge.  For  these 
several  kinds  are  presumably  known  or  knowable,  t.  e.,  embraced  or 
embraceable  in  a  cognitive  experience,  and  without  alteration; 
hence  cognition  can  not  be  of  the  sanve  stuff  or  in  the  same  field  with 

'This  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  No.  19,  p.  521. 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  here  the  problem  of  Brentano,  and  to  some 
extent  his  solution.  For  Brentano,  the  ultimate  consideration  in  psychological 
classification  is  the  mode  in  which  consciousness  refers  to  its  object,  Urteil  be- 
ing but  one  of  these  modes.  For  Dewey,  the  real  is  *  that  which  is  experienced, 
a$  it  is  experienced,'  that  is,  experience  has  a  what  and  a  how, — ^ultimate  char- 
acters, not  reducible  to  one  another — ^and  cognition  is  but  one  of  several  hows, 
modes,  or  soi-ts.  This  word  in  whatever  form — kind,  mode,  quality — is  always 
a  word  of  last  resort  in  classification.  A  doctrine  which  falls  back  upon  it 
is  essentially  empirical,  and  the  test  of  such  a  doctrine  lies  in  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  alleged  ultimate  '  sorts '  to  one,  whether  of  their  own  number  or 
otherwise.  (Professor  Dewey's  article  in  Vol.  II.,  No.  24,  of  this  Joubnal, 
tends  to  modify  somewhat  this  interpretation  of  his  position.  I  let  the  com- 
ment  itand  for  what  it  it  worth.) 
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any  other  *sort.*  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  its  sort,  if  we 
are  so  to  speak  of  it,  must  be  negative— it  is  stuflfiess,  not  to  say  un- 
conscious. With  this  touch  of  paradox  in  characterizing  the  exi)eri- 
ence  which  once  enjoyed  the  status  of  consciousness  par  excellence 
Professor  Woodbridge*  has  taken  an  important  step  toward  meeting 
Professor  Dewey's  requirement  that  the  transcendence  of  knowledge 
shall  appear  and  be  defined:  transcendence  is  non-appearance; 
knowledge,  as  a  peculiar  sort,  is  non-phenomenal. 

If  this  be  true  it  is  not  obvious  how  Professor  Dewey's  other  re- 
quirement, that  cognition  per  se  be  subjected  to  empirical  study,  is 
to  be  complied  with.  The  foregoing  results  are  all  gotten  by  logic 
and  are  all  negative.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  determine  empir- 
ically whether  or  not  cognition  alters  its  object ;  the  difficulty  lies  in 
gaining  knowledge  of  the  object  apart  from  cognition.  But  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  development  of  experience  (a)  from  Vorst el- 
lung  to  VrteU,  (6)  from  problematic  judgment  to  verified  judgment, 
(c)  from  an  attitude  in  its  first  intention  ethical,  esthetic  or  other- 
wise to  self-consciousness,  i,  e,,  to  reflexive  judgment  upon  that  ex- 
perience; and  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  thfe  invariant  from  the 
variable  elements  in  that  development.  These  are  all  experiences 
which  rise  to  the  point  of  cognition,  properly  so  called,  from  some- 
thing else  or  from  something  less.  The  result  of  such  observation 
is  partly  to  confirm  and  partly  to  correct  the  results  of  the  aforesaid 
logic. 

I. 

It  is  the  nature  of  knowledge  to  supervene  upon  an  experience 
that  is  not  yet  knowledge.  At  the  moment  of  cognition,  that  is,  at 
the  moment  of  judgment,  or  of  certainty,  a  distinct  change  takes 
place  in  experience,  but  it  takes  place  upon  an  invariant  core:  the 
experience  which  at  that  moment  becomes  'object*  in  full  standing  is 
undisturbed  in  quality,  intensity  and  continuity  with  its  context. 
These  inclusive  and  non-interfering  characters  of  cognition  seem 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  reflexive  judgments;  but  they 
are  equally  true  of  all  judgments  of  current  experience.  Every 
cognizance  of  an  object  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  judgment,  Ab 
(the  Thing  A  with  the  predicate  b)  is:  and  by  that  'is'  purports  to 
come  upon  and  report  the  thing  as  independent  of  and  beyond— not 
experience,  but  the  act  of  judging.  If  by  transcendence  we  mean 
these  non-displacing,  non-transforming,  transparent,  superventive 
characters  of  the  cognitive  experience,  transcendent  is  a  title  which 
can  not  be  denied  it. 

From  this  account  it  may  appear  (1)  that  experience  and  cogni- 
tion are  by  no  means  coextensive,  and  yet  (2)  that  cognition  is  the 

'  This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  II.,  No.  21,  pp.  673  ff. 
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consummation  of  every  other  experience.  That  my  present  experi- 
ence in  so  far  as  it  is  immediate  or  uncertain  should  pass  into  an 
object-experience  and  be  knowledge  or  known  is  an  ideal  of  every 
moment.  Objectification  is  in  some  sense  a  step  nearer  reality, 
though  it  be,  with  Miinsterberg,  in  another  respect  a  step  away 
therefrom.  Further,  it  is  but  the  obverse  of  the  frictionless  super- 
vening of  knowledge  that  every  experience  is  from  its  incipiency 
adapted  to  be  known ;  it  comes  into  existence  bearing  the  organ  of 
attachment  for  knowledge,  the  schema  of  knownness,  in  situ  at  its 
outside,  so  that  only  a  change  in  the  lighting,  the  suggestion  of  a 
question  perhaps,  is  necessary  to  make  the  inclusive  cognition  appear. 
If,  then,  we  admit  vanishing  degrees  of  knowledge,  we  may  still  say 
that  all  experience  is  cognitive  qua  known:  at  least  a  surface-film  of 
knowing  plays  over  every  inch  of  its  contour.  This  position  of  pri- 
macy should  also  be  taken  up  into  the  concept  of  its  transcendence. 
But  what  is  it  that  supervenes?  Are  we  unable  empirically  to  get 
beyond  the  n^ative  results  of  our  logic?  If  cognitive  experience, 
like  other  experience,  is  essentially  subject  to  be  known  and  under 
the  same  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  altered ;  if,  therefore,  in  being 
known  it  must  retain  the  transparent,  non-evident  character  which 
differentiated  it  from  known  experience,  it  can  not  be  known.  Is  this 
the  conclusion?  The  doubt  which  such  a  knot  creates  about  the 
finality  of  our  contrast  between  stuff  of  experience  and  stuffiess  ex- 
perience is  strengthened  by  the  following  facts.  There  is  no  experi- 
ence, whether  cognitive  or  otherwise,  which  may  not  in  turn  be  made 
subject  to  ethical  consideration  or  esthetic  judgment;  and  in  these 
value-experiences,  just  as  in  cognitive  experience,  the  object-experi- 
ence must  exist  unaltered.  Whatever  title  the  cognitive  experience 
may  have  had  to  transcendence  must  be  shared  equally  with  these 
others.  And  while  the  several  kinds  of  experience  seem  to  make  for 
hierarchy  and  unity  rather  than  for  severalty  and  coordinacy,  that 
hierarchy  is  ambiguous.  But  if  the  relative  transparency  which  we 
called  transcendence  pertains  to  value-experience  with  reference  to 
its  material  core  or  object  quite  as  much  as  to  cognitive  experience 
with  reference  to  its  core,  then  none  of  these  transcendencies  can  be 
unconscious-experiences— in  the  sense  of  experiences  without  con- 
tent—otherwise there  would  be  several  distinguishable  kinds  of  un- 
conscious experience,  which  is  absurd.  And  this  is,  indeed,  the 
crux  of  the  problem :  how  cognition  as  a  peculiar  type  of  experience 
can  be  referred  to  anything  of  the  'content'  class;  and  the  per- 
plexity of  it  lies,  I  believe,  in  misapprehending  the  conditions  of 
trandating  knowledge  into  terms  of  the  category  'experience,'  a  cate- 
gory whose  claim  to  ultimateness  is  yet  to  be  made  good. 
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i 
II. 

Cognitive  experience,  as  a  category,  is  a  reflexive  and  secondary 
accomplishment  of  the  mind.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  crea- 
tion, nor  that  it  is  a  discovery,  as  of  some  elusive  and  almost  invisible 
content,  but  that  it  is  as  a  category  an  after- view.  In  direct  living 
we  are  in  presence  of  things;  we  know  nothing  of  cogmtion.  The 
cognitive  experience,  as  direct,  reports  not  itself,  but  its  object ;  and 
its  most  immediately  empirical  language  is,  'The  thing  is,'  or  4s 
here,'  or  *I  know  the  thing,'  but  never  *The  thing  is  held  in  cogni- 
tive experience. '  Whatever  the  change  may  be  that  makes  this  last 
language  possible,  it  is  a  change  which  throws  into  relief  a  new 
environment  of  the  object.  Previously,  a  thing  was  known  by  virtue 
of  its  simple  presence  ;*  now  it  is  seen  to  be  known  quite  as  much  fey 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  something  else  than  itself.  The  necessary 
conditions  of  knowledge  are,  first,  that  the  thing  known  be  present 
in  some  way  in  the  stuff  of  experience ;  but,  second,  that  it  be  present 
under  specific  inner  auspices.  Knowledge,  from  this  angle,  is  no 
longer  transparent,  and  its  transcendence  is  wrapped  up  in  these 
now  visible  auspices  of  the  thing  therein  known.  In  fact,  it  is  here 
that  we  come  upon  that  ingredient  of  transcendence  which  Professor 
Bakewell  has  brought  into  the  field :  to  this  envelope,  as  other  than 
the  experience  known,  is  referable  in  some  way  that  'pointing  be- 
yond itself  which  is  characteristic  of  experience  as  known. 

Neither  the  office  nor  the  precise  relevance  of  this  environing 
something-else  has  yet  its  perfect  explanation.  The  essential  phe- 
nomena broadly  described  are  these:  In  the  case  of  sense  impres- 
sions, this  contextual  furniture,  in  the  role  of  fringe,  or  perhaps  of 
conductor  for  pragmatic  radiations,  has  something  to  do  with  lifting 
that  impression— in  its  own  right  a  mere  immediate  sign— to  the 
dignity  of  'object.'^  The  more  elaborate  experiences,  in  their  im- 
mediate (as  yet  unknown,  but  knowable)  condition,  are  like  nascent 
atoms  or  chemical  radicals  with  unsatisfied  valences,  which  require 
only  the  juxtaposition  of  their  proper  'others'  to  enter  into  the  state 
of  knownness.®  In  sum,  and  apart  from  all  theories,  it  is  an  em- 
pirical datum  that  without  the  presence  of  'other  contents,'  be  their 

**The  thing  A6  w '  =  'The  thing  Ah  (here  now)  is  (beyond  here-now)* 
=  '  I  know  A  h*  in  which  the  '  I '  absorbs  merely  the  here-now  elements,  and 
the  '  know/  the  not-here-now  elements,  of  the  original  *  is*  It  is  as  if  one  had 
said  cabalistically,  ' Here  not-here  Ah* 

'  In  which  the  paradox  of  placing  the  burden  of  objective  reference  upon 
what  is,  hy  the  only  poasihle  distinctionf  inner,  has  to  be  met. 

*In  which  the  paradox  of  placing  the  burden  of  cognition,  regarded  as  a 
function,  upon  contents  which  are  prima  facie  irrelevant  to  the  object,  has  to 
be  met. 
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action  no  more  than  catalytic,  is  nothing  known  that  is  known.  And 
the  essential  diflBculty  of  the  situation  is  that  of  empowering  these 
other  contents  of  experience  at  the  moment  of  cognizance  with  any 
other  value  than  that  of  plain  other  contents;  whereas  it  is  precisely 
not  in  their  capacity  as  other  contents  that  they  are  functional  in 
knowing  the  given  object  of  attention.  It  is  here  that  association 
fails,  and  that  the  other  theories  which  have  superseded  it  share  in 
its  failure:  they  assume  that  whatever  knowing-power  these  other 
contents  have  lies  in  their  face-  or  content- value  as  like,  contiguous^ 
or  in  some  way  of  kindred  motive,  to  the  contents  known.  They 
thus  assume  a  double  knowledge  to  explain  a  single  one.  If  it  were 
possible  so  much  as  to  conceive  contents,  as  such  face- values,  actively 
engaged  in  *  knowing'  incoming  contents,  such  a  cognitive  experi- 
ence would  by  no  means  be  transparent  to  itself ;  these  other  contents 
would  be  part  of  the  defined  object,  contrary  to  hypothesis.  This 
entire  landscape  of  face- value-meanings  (upon  which  aspect  of  ex- 
perience the  thought  of  the  psychological  empiricist  tends  to  termi- 
nate) is  barren  for  the  understanding  of  cognition:  everything  here 
is  a  logical  flatwash  within  which  the  essential  epistemological  dis- 
tinctions of  true  and  false,  certain  and  uncertain,  inner  and  outer, 
ideal  and  real,  can  find  no  tenable  hold.  In  whatever  sense  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  knowing  as  an  experience,  in  that  sense  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  it  as  a  process  with  a  physiology  of  its  own ;  in 
whatever  sense  it  is  possible  to  regard  knowing  as  a  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  functions  that  conspire  in  that  process;  and 
since  functions  are  non-empirical  (not  to  say  metaphysical)  things, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  structural  differentiations  in  experience  as 
their  empirical  signs.  It  is  not  the  stuff,  primarily,  but  the  struc- 
ture of  experience  which  is  significant  for  the  description  of  know- 
ing—the stuff  only  as  embodying  or  manning  the  structure.  An  ob- 
ject is  known  not  alone  by  virtue  or  presence  in  experience,  nor  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  something  else,  but  by  virtue  of  being  taken 
up  into  the  structure  of  experience  as,  at  that  moment,  a  specific 
organ  thereof.^ 

'It  18  a  fair  subject  for  possible  experiment  how  much  of  the  self  could 
be  of  different  stuff  without  affecting  a  given  cognition.  It  might  seem  that 
any  substitution  of  content  would  alter  the  new  object  in  some  degree;  but 
the  identity  of  a  judgment  is  determined  solely  by  the  placing  which  it  effects, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  obtain  a  perfect  interdependence  of  super- 
ficial contents  of  experience,  and  yet  a  large  degree  of  indifference  thereto 
in  the  course  of  judgments.  The  removal  of  an  office  from  a  noisy  to  a  quiet 
quarter  would  doubtless  have  an  effect  on  the  average  of  the  bookkeeper's 
errors;  but  there  it  a  conceivable  range  of  variation  in  the  auditory  context 
whose  effect  on  a  particular  series  of  judgments  would  be  not  approximately, 
but  abM>lately»,iia. 
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III. 

If  this  is  the  right  methodic  clue  a  little  rapid  sketching  ought 
to  make  definite  what  we  mean  by  the  transcendence  of  knowledge. 
Knowing,  as  process,  is  essentially  the  work  of  placing  a  given  ex- 
perience within  the  entire  system  of  experience.  For  the  placing  of 
a  given  experience  it  is  a  matter  of  relative  indifference  what  its 
immediately  neighboring  experiences  have  been  and  are;  absolutely 
necessary  is  only  that  they  be,  and  that  a  systematic  continuity  exist 
between  them  and  such  other  past  or  present  experiences  as  in  struc- 
tural order  belong  nearest  the  experience  to  be  known.  Abstractly, 
this  continuity  is  the  sufficient  as  well  as  the  necessary  condition  for 
accurate  knowledge ;  but  the  conductivity  of  experience,  so  to  speak, 
is  imperfect.  Hence  error;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  experience  is 
never  finally  known  until  it  has  been  experienced  as  neighbor  to  all 
its  possible  systematic  neighbors.  Experience  never  presents  all 
these  combinations ;  and  such  as  it  presents  are  distributed  unevenly ; 
things  in  physical  groups  have  enormously  better  natural  chances 
for  getting  into  correct  order,  in  all  the  various  series  that  pass 
through  them,  than  have  esthetic  experiences,  for  instance.  But  in 
any  case  the  thing  that  makes  knowledge  knowledge  is  the  structural 
interest  in  the  whole  interplay  between  focal  and  environing  ma- 
terials in  experience.® 

The  various  aspects  of  the  transcendence  of  knowledge,  then,  come 
naturally  together  as  follows:  (1)  Knowing  is  transparent  in  action, 
i.  e.,  structure  and  function  are  not  visible  in  experience  as  ma- 
terials in  the  same  field  with  the  contents  then  and  there  being 
placed;  structure  is  relatively  abstract,  function  (if  we  dare  say  so) 
relatively  metaphysical,  and  both  relatively  independent,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  contents.  (2)  Knowing  concerns  materials  beyond 
those  belonging  to  the  presented  object.  It  is  possible  to  locate  at  a 
particular  point  in  the  time-field,  etc.,  the  subject-matter  of  an  act 
of  knowledge ;  but  the  act  of  knowledge  can  not  itself  be  located :  it  is 
omnipresent.  If,  indeed,  we  prefer  here  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
word  *  present'  rather  than  use  the  word  *  transcendent,'  we  may  do 
so.  In  knowing  a  physical  object,  we  are  indeed  in  presence  of  the 
whole  of  space;  and  our  experience  of  space  is  not  an  aggregate  of 
numerous  experiences,  but  is  one  continuous  experience  from  birth 

•  Structure,  in  the  person  of  the  environing  contents,  acts,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  focal  contents  is  acted  upon :  the  thing  is  *  understood '  to  a 
degree,  and  to  a  degree  means  a  new  line  in  structure  for  further  understandings. 
These  are  the  fundamental  functional  relations  in  knowledge.  A  cognitive 
experience  is  true  when  environing  materials  can  assume  focal  functions  with- 
out altering  the  established  systematic  relations.  See  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II., 
No.  18,  pp.  480-482. 
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to  death.  But  with  this  understanding  of  presence,  we  should  have 
to  distinguish  various  'presences/  the  psychological  moment  of  judg- 
ment indicating  the  minimal  and  nuclear  presence  with  which  that 
cognition  is  concerned.  Knowing  does  not  change  its  object;  it 
creates  it.  It  neither  changes  nor  creates  the  stuff  of  experience. 
The  object  is  created  not  as  subject-matter,  or  stuff,  but  (a)  as  an 
outlined  mass  of  stuff  (6)  having  its  roots  in  the  remote  corners  of 
the  real  universe  of  my  experience.  The  structure  of  experience  as 
belongmg  to  the  object  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  knowing  proc- 
ess: in  this  respect  the  object  likewise  is  omnipresent,  and  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  psychological  here-now.® 

*  Of  what  sort, '  then,  *  is  cognitive  experience  ?  *  The  possibility  of 
knowing  knowledge  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  experi- 
ence, as  concerned  in  the  knowing  of  physical  things,  is  compound- 
able:  the  situation  between  contents  and  'other  contents'  observable 
in  the  current  cognition  of  things  may  be  repeated  as  between  this 
whole  situation  and  still  other  contents.  Cognition,  as  a  sort,  is 
known,  therefore,  with  reference  to  a  world  that  envelopes  it.  What 
is  this  world  beyond  cognition?     Is  it  the  world  of  the  value- judg- 

*In  psychological  reflection  the  stuff  actually  belonging  to  the  object  ap- 
pears to  diminish.  The  nucleus  of  presented  material  that  has  prompted  a 
given  judgnrient  may  turn  out  to  be  surprisingly  small.  All  the  further  ma- 
terial that  went  to  fill  out  its  rounded  objectivity  has  lost  itself  in  the 
environing  arena  or  penumbra,  which  under  the  same  sort  of  scrutiny  attains 
proportions  equally  surprising,  as  if  in  compensation.  In  brief,  the  original 
object  appears  dismembered  and  unrecognizable.  In  view  of  this,  Professor 
Milnsterberg  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  transformation:  real  is  the 
object  as  we  experience  it  in  the  full  current  of  (what  I  beg  leave  to  call) 
teleological  synthesis;  the  scattered  elements  which  psychological  reflection 
discovers  are  artifacts. 

Apart  from  the  language  of  illusion  in  such  a  view  of  cognition  so  much 
is  unimpeachable:  Each  thing  as  known  in  experience  is  not  known  at  any 
psychological  point,  but  has  its  roots  in  the  utmost  comers  of  the  eternal 
person.  Reflection  finds  members  of  what  was  a  unitary  stroke  of  cognition 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  universe  of  a  mind,  though  the  thing  known 
has  its  nuclear  sign  at  a  particular  point  in  that  universe. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  transformation  has  no  enlightening  power.  It  is 
lequisite,  and,  therefore,  possible,  to  express  the  facts  of  cognition  in  terms  of 
experience  without  losing  grasp  upon  the  conceptual  identity  'of  contents.  The 
situation  is  analogous  to  that  which  gives  rise  in  the  physical  world  to  the 
problem  of  actio  in  diatans  and  the  comment  of  Carlyle  is  equally  to  the 
point :  *  You  say  a  thing  can  not  act  where  it  is  not — ^with  all  my  heart,  but 
pray  where  is  itT'  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  hypothesis 
is  the  essence  of  physical  construction,  the  elements  with  which  a  theory  of 
knowledge  deals  must  remain  real  as  emperienoed. 
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ment,  perchance,  or  the  world  of  feeling?     Doubtless  these  are  struc- 
tural neighbors  of  cognition  in  certain  series.^® 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  this  *  world  beyond'  is  not  a  fixed  order: 
these  kinds  of  experience  seem  to  a  certain  extent  to  play  the  role 
of  world  beyond  for  each  other,  so  that  cognitive  experience  is  known 
by  value  experience,  and  value  experience  in  turn  by  cognition.  This 
suggestion  receives  some  color  from  the  apparent  need  of  explaining 
the  norms  of  cognition,  if  at  all,  by  the  norms  of  action  (pragmatism, 
action  theory,  etc.),  and  the  ethical  'ought'  by  an  *is/ 

Wn^LiAM  Ernest  Hocking. 

Andoveb. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  LOGICAL  JUDGMENT  WITH 
REFERENCE    TO    REALISM 

T  N  various  quarters  there  has  lately  been  a  renascence  of  'realism' 
-*-  so  called.  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore's  realism  of  concepts  is  made  the 
epistemological  basis  of  Mr.  B.  Russell's  imposing  work  *The  Prin- 
ciples of  Mathematics, '  and  it  finds  an  answering  echo  in  this  country. 
Professor  Woodbridge  proclaims  himself  a  realist  and  asserts  that  the 
addition  of  knowledge  to  a  reality  hitherto  without  it  is  simply  an 
addition  to  it  and  not  a  transformation  of  it.  Dr.  Montague  tells  us 
that  consciousness  is  simply  a  relation  between  things,  but  does  not 
tell  what  is  the  differentia  of  this  peculiar  relation  by  which  things 
get  a  cognitive  consciousness  added  to  them.  Presumably  things 
would  be  just  the  same  without  consciousness  and,  if  so,  why  and 
how  does  this  peculiar  relation  called  consciousness  get  superimposed 
on  reality?  How  does  consciousness  get  bom  into  a  world  that 
"would  perhaps  get  along  better  without  this  disturbing  factor  which 
can  not  seem  to  rid  itself  of  the  illusion  that  it  too  has  a  determinate 
reality?  Again  we  seem  to  have  another  variant  of  realism  in  the 
'immediate'  empiricism  of  Professors  Dewey  and  James,  who  agree 
in  eliminating  the  transcendent  reference  from  cognition. 

I  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  just 
what  these  various  writers  mean  by  realism.  For  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  and  Dr.  Montague  cognitive  thought  seems  to  be  an  epiphe- 
nomenon ;  for  Professors  Dewey  and  James,  a  single  phase  of  imme- 
diate psychic  process  on  a  level  with  all  other  psychic  processes. 

"It  is  worth  while  observing  that  the  fact  that  an  object  is  known  never 
as  a  species,  but  always  as  an  individual,  plays  a  r6le  in  the  knowing  of  know- 
ing different  from  the  rOle  it  plays  in  the  knowing  of  anything  else;  knowing  is 
known  always  in  particular  actSj  and  it  is  known  first  as  physical  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  the  last  attained  degree  of  reflection  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  be  known  and  reckoned  with  the  species. 
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Now,  the  Platonic  view  aside,  realism  in  epistemology  means  that 
human  thought  somehow  gets  into  right  relation  with  reality, 
whereas  realism  in  metaphysics  means  that  the  real  is  wholly  external 
to  and  independent  of  thought.  And  in  recent  discussions  one  seems 
to  find  a  confused  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  uses  of  the 
terms.  I  suppose  we  are  all  realists  in  the  sense  of  holding  that 
cognitive  thinking  is  not  shut  up  with  itself  as  a  psychical  process, 
but  is  in  contact  with  a  real  world.  But  if  it  be  maintained  that 
there  is  a  real  world  entirely  independent  of  thought  which  may  be 
passively  mirrored  or  represented  in  thought,  but  which  in  itself  goes 
on  entirely  irrespective  of  whether  thought  is  at  work  in  it,  I  find 
such  a  notion  contradictory  to  the  very  notion  of  cognitive  conscious- 
ness. For  in  such  case  thought  is  an  otiose  excrescence  in  a  world 
which  would  still  be  the  same  without  it.  In  such  case  cognitive 
consciousness  must  be  an  unaccountable  by-product  of  the  cosmic 
machinery.  This  sort  of  metaphysical  realism  strikes  me  as  a  violent 
attempt  to  get  out  of  an  impasse  created  by  a  confusion  of  the  psy- 
chological and  the  logical  treatments  of  cognition.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps  opportune  to  reiterate  some  truisms  on  this  point. 

Judgment  is  the  fundamental  act  of  thought,  and  a  right  notion 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  judgment  is  indispensable  to  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  logical  function  and  ultimate  position  of 
thought  with  reference  to  reality.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  start  from 
the  definition  of  judgment  as  the  reference  of  an  idea  to  reality,  or 
the  *  intellectual  function  which  defines  reality  by  significant  ideas, '^ 
and  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  a  reality  entirely  independent  of 
thought  has  its  roots  in  a  fallacious  conception  of  thought. 

In  the  definition  of  judgment  as  the  reference  of  an  idea  to  reality, 
'idea*  is  used  not  in  the  psychological  sense  of  a  mere  mental  existent, 
but  as  meaning.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  confusing  these 
two  uses  of  'idea.'  Even  Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  drop  back  into  the 
psychological  mode  of  treatment  when  he  says,  **A  meaning  consists 
of  a  part  of  the  content  (original  or  acquired)  cut  off,  fixed  by  the 
mind  and  considered  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  sign."*  To 
speak  thus  as  if  reasoning  and  judgment  were  static,  psychologically 
given  contents,  is  to  obscure  the  true  bearings  of  a  conception  of 
judgment  that  is  in  itself  entirely  adequate.  I  prefer  to  say  simply 
that  it  is  the  'meaning*  of  an  idea  that  refers  to  reality  and  that 
meaning  is  dynamic,  a  matter  of  active  tendency  and  direction.  In 
cognitive  thinking  judgment  is  the  act  of  cognitive  reference  to 
reality,  and  hence  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  psychological 

'  BoMmquet,  '  Logic/  Vol.  I.,  p.  104. 
"Principles  of  Logic,'  p.  4. 
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content.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  distinction  between  the 
psychological  and  the  logical  points  of  view. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  descriptive  analysis  of  psychology  that 
conscious  process  be  regarded  as  having  separate  and  independent 
existence  sundered  from  the  world  of  social  and  physical  existence. 
This  sundering  of  consciousness  from  its  world-context  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  exact  analysis.  Analytic  psychology 
treats  the  individual  consciousness  as  if  it  flowed  on  independent  of 
anything  else.  This  artificial  isolation  is  applied  alike  to  the  mental 
processes  which  have  cognitive,  esthetic  or  ethical  reference.  Now 
if  the  logician  or  epistemologist  sets  out  from  this  standpoint  of 
psychological  abstraction  he  will  never  find  a  clear  or  straight  road 
back  to  the  real  world  with  which  consciousness  as  cognitive  deals. 
The  reference  of  thought  to  reality  in  the  act  of  judgment  is  at 
some  point  an  immediate  reference  or  it  is  no  reference  at  all. 
Thought  for  logic  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  thought-referring- 
to-an-existent-order,  not  thought  as  idea  simply  entertained  in  some- 
body's head.  Nothing  but  confusion  can  result  if  the  logical  and 
epistemological  consideration  of  thought  set  out  by  sundering,  in  the 
fashion  of  psychological  analysis,  thought  from  its  object  of  refer- 
ence. It  is  this  initial  error  in  the  treatment  of  judgment  that 
makes  plausible  the  recent  'realisms'  which  maintain  that  thought 
makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  the  existence  and  reality  of  outer 
things,  and  that  even  the  abstract  propositions  of  mathematics  must 
be  entities  existing  independently  of  any  knowing  mind.  Truly,  if 
judgment  be  primarily  a  conscious  process  having  mere  psychical 
existence  in  individual  heads,  if  cognition  consists  in  the  entertain- 
ing of  ideas  by  a  consciousness  sundered  from  the  universe  of  things, 
then  thought  is  but  the  passive  reflector  of  a  world  of  entirely  inde- 
pendent entities.  In  this  case  thought  may  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  represent  things,  but  it  does  nothing.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  reality.  There  is,  then,  no  way  of  bridging  the  chasm  from 
the  thought-side  to  the  real  world  outside,  and  our  so-called  universal 
truths— those  of  logic  and  pure  mathematics— either  are  mere  in- 
dividual psychic  existents  like  any  other  content  of  consciousness  or 
they  have  a  mysterious  existence  as  independent  entities.  (Analo- 
gous problems  arise  in  regard  to  the  concepts  of  ethics  and  esthetics 
when  these  two  are  treated  in  psychological  fashion  as  mere  contents 
of  consciousness.  Duty,  goodness  and  beauty  are  then  either  purely 
subjective  or  they  are  independent  entities.) 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  we  may  derive  aid  in  the  de- 
V  lopment  of  a  logical  theory  of  cognition  from  psychological 
analysis.  But  we  shall  surely  be  led  astray  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
that  thought  in  its  actual  functioning  as  iBstmment  of  cognition  is 
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an  act  of  immediate  and  indivisible  reference  to  reality.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  judgment  as  the  immediate 
reference  of  a  meaning  to  reality  is  the  act  of  a  moving  or  fluid 
mind  in  relation  to  an  environment  only  relatively  stable.  We  shall 
be  able  to  understand  why  logical  thinking,  too,  undergoes  an  evolu- 
tion, and  we  need  not  be  greatly  troubled  by  the  problem  of  erro- 
neous judgment.  An  erroneous  judgment  is  a  reference  to  reality, 
erroneous  either  because  the  mind  in  making  this  reference  has  not 
taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  systematic  context  of  its  imme- 
diate meaning  or  because  meanwhile  the  real  context  has  shifted  in 
some  respect.  The  failure  of  the  immediate  meaning  can  only  be 
discovered  by  an  actual  reference  of  it  to  reality;  and  the  test  con- 
sists in  trying  to  fit  the  particular  judgment  into  a  more  or  less  con- 
nected system  of  judgments  that  have  proved  themselves  workable 
and  consistent 

The  objection  to  the  above  conception  of  judgment  from  the  ex- 
istence of  such  judgments,  as  a  *  centaur  has  the  lower  body  of  a  horse 
and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,'  rests  on  a  confusion.  The 
above  proposition  is  a  judgment  with  reference  to  a  mythological 
universe  *of  discourse,'  which  again  is  related  to  the  real  world 
through  the  implied  assertion  of  the  real  existence  of  men  and  horses. 
All  false  ideas  and  erroneous  judgments  have  psychical  existence, 
and  the  assertion  of  their  existence  is  a  true  judgment  since  it  refers 
to  reality  in  which  every  individual  mind  has  a  place.  Again,  the 
judgment,  *  there  is  truth,'  is  the  assertion  that  what  is  meant  or 
signified  by  *  truth*  is  involved  in  the  world  of  fact  or  reality.  (I 
should  say  that  the  judgment,  *  truth  exists, '  is  badly  put,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  differentiate  truth 's  actuality  from  the  actuality  of  other 
things  by  saying  *  truth  is  valid'  or  *  knowledge  means  or  signifies 
reality.')  A  serious  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  case  of  mathe- 
matical and  logical  judgments.  It  may  be  said  that  the  judgment 
2  -|-  2  =  4  is  true  even  if  two  things  do  not  and  have  not  anywhere 
existed  and  the  truth  of  such  judgments  can  not  be  constituted  by 
any  one's  thinking  them.  For  if  they  were  made  true  by  being 
thought,  they  might  be  false,  since  thought  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as 
true.  The  latter  objection  rests  again  on  the  confusion  of  judgment 
as  a  cognitive  and  over-individual  act  of  reference  to  reality  and 
propositions  as  mere  psychical  existents.  To  judge  that  2  +  2  =  4 
is  to  mean  that  the  real  world  is  so  constituted  that  whenever  a 
rational  mind  performs  the  operation  of  adding  two  things  to  two 
things  the  result  will  be  four,  and  the  assertion  that  this  judgment  is 
true  whether  there  are  really  in  the  world  any  minds  to  think  four 
things  derives  its  specious  force  from  failure  to  observe  that  the 
bare  symbols  mean  and  refer  to  aotnal  operations  of  thought  in 
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counting.  Merely  to  think  of  two  things  is  at  least  to  assert  the 
universal  operation  of  thought  meant  by  the  figure  2.  Without  this 
minimum  of  reference  the  statement  2  +  2  =  4  is  meaningless. 
Either  the  truths  of  mathematics  and  logic  are  principles  of  actual 
thinking  or  they  are  material  entities.  The  latter  supposition  is 
meaningless.  The  former  means  that  the  principles  of  logic  and  pure 
mathematics  are  expressive  of  universal  conditions  of  valid  thinking 
in  normal  minds.  If  one's  thought  is  to  be  normal  and  have  a  place 
in  that  consistent  or  systematic  whole  by  which  alone  thought  can 
validly  mean  reality,  one  must  follow  the  condition  of  this  common 
or  over-individual  thought-structure. 

The  reality  of  abstract  truths,  then,  is  a  thought-reality,  but  not 
a  mere  psychological  existence.  Like  all  actual  judgments,  the 
judgments  of  mathematics  are  logical  acts  which  transcend  psy- 
chological existence  and  take  their  places  in  an  organic  and  self- 
consistent  system,  which  latter  is  the  determining  ideal  that  is,  at 
least  in  part,  actualized  in  the  body  of  science.  And  the  simplest 
hypothesis  on  which  to  ground  the  validity  of  this  ideal  system  and 
by  which  to  account  for  the  common  or  over-individual  thought- 
structure  involved  in  all  judgment  will  perhaps,  after  all,  prove  to 
be  that  of  a  general  thinking  consciousness.  I  do  not  advance  this 
doctrine  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  reflection  on  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment, but  simply  to  insist  that  it  is  a  theory  seriously  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

J.  A.  Leighton. 

HOBABT   Ck)LLEGE. 

SOCIETIES 

SECTION    OF    ANTHROPOLOGY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY    OP 
THE    NEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES 

Report  op  the  Secretary 

AT  a  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Section  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  November  27,  1905,  with  Professor  Woodbridge  in 
the  chair.  Professor  Robert  MacDougall  was  elected  Chairman  for 
the  coming  year  and  Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth  Secretary.  The 
following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read : 

Smell  Discrimination  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty -five  Students: 

WnJi  S.  Monroe. 

Students  were  provided  with  sets  of  small  phials  filled  one  third 
full  of  common  odors,— chiefly  essential  oils.     Each  set  contained 
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20  odors.  Nostrils  were  alternately  used;  five  seconds  were  given 
for  the  stimulation,  and  one  minute  was  allowed  for  recording  the 
result  and  resting  the  nostrils.  After  every  seven  tests,  the  windows 
were  opened  and  the  room  aired.  In  all,  255  students  were  tested. 
The  average  number  of  odors  correctly  named  was  6.72.  Four  stu- 
dents named  12  correctly;  two  students,  11;  and  5  students,  10. 
Two  of  the  students  were  able  to  identify  but  1  odor  each ;  15  stu- 
dents, but  2  odors  each ;  and  17  students,  but  3  odors  each. 

Wintergreen  was  correctly  identified  by  77  per  cent,  of  the 
students ;  camphor,  75  per  cent. ;  peppermint,  75  per  cent. ;  vanilla, 
74  per  cent. ;  cloves,  65  per  cent. ;  cinnamon,  56  per  cent. ;  spearmint, 
38  per  cent. ;  turpentine,  36  per  cent. ;  tar,  36  per  cent. ;  lemon,  30 
per  cent;  nutmeg,  27  per  cent.;  anise,  26  per  cent.;  pennyroyal, 

21  per  cent. ;  sassafras,  15  per  cent. ;  bay  rum,  9  per  cent. ;  hemlock, 
4  per  cent.;  bergamot,  3  per  cent.;  asafcetida,  2  per  cent.;  worm- 
wood, 1  per  cent. ;  and  lavender,  half  of  one  per  cent.  A  census  of 
color  names  showed  that  the  students  believed  themselves  familiar 
with  certain  odors,  such  as  lavender,  which  they  were  unable  to 
recognize. 

Linguistic  Standards:   Frederic  Lyman  Wells. 

A  historical  standard  is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  linguistic 
usage,  but  the  present  literary  interpretation  of  it  is  open  to  many 
objections,  being  reactionary  in  character  and  inconsistent  in  its 
admissions  and  exclusions.  Models  of  linguistic  excellence,  as  de- 
terminative of  that  body  of  elements  to  be  considered  good  use,  are 
to  be  sought  among  works  whose  criteria  of  value  are  more  objective 
in  character  than  is  the  case  at  present,  as  their  value  can  be  more 
rapidly  and  more  accurately  determined,  and  they  are  in  closer 
touch  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  language.  The  introspection  of 
the  author  of  the  average  *  Principles  of  Rhetoric*  should  not  be 
accepted  as  final  in  determining  the  interrelationship  of  these  ele- 
ments of  good  use.  It  is  possible  to  determine  linguistic  values  of 
all  sorts  by  statistical  methods,  which  give  not  only  the  most  valid 
determination  possible,  but  also  the  measure  of  this  validity.  De- 
terminations of  so  apparently  subjective  a  character  as  linguistic 
force  can  be  made  with  a  validity  that  approximates  practical  cer- 
tainty. These  experimental  determinations  do  not  coincide  with 
any  of  the  definitions  of  force  which  the  introspective  grammarians 
have  laid  down. 

Preliminary  Report  on  'A  Threshold  Study  of  the  Reading  Pause': 

P.   M.   HAMOiTON. 

Previous  investigators  of  the  problem  of  reading  have  agreed 
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upon  the  short  exposure  method  as  best  for  psychological  analysis. 
Introspection  is  facilitated  most  when  the  exposure  is  less  than  the 
shortest  reading  pause,  t.  e.,  when  all  eye  movements  are  excluded. 
The  apparatus  most  generally  used  is  the  tachistoscope  of  the  fall 
screen  variety.  The  word  has  been  uniformly  treated  as  the  unit 
of  perception  in  reading,  the  effort  being  to  determine  the  factors 
or  *  cues'  of  word  recognition— their  character  and  order  of  occur- 
rence. 

Previous  tachistoscopic  studies  have  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  reading  of  isolated  words;  the  present  study  has  attempted 
to  adapt  the  method  to  reading  in  context. 

A  second  adaptation  is  its  use  in  analyzing  processes  at  the  thresh- 
old of  word  recognition  by  reducing  the  exposure  time  to  a  period 
approximating  the  time  differences  of  the  perceptibility  of  their 
attributes,  the  presupposition  being  that  various  attributes  of  objects 
lie  at  varying  distances  from  the  threshold. 

And  still  a  third  untried  possibility  of  this  method  consists  in 
reports  upon  the  marginal  field  of  perceptual  regard  in  addition  to 
the  reports  upon  the  field  of  distinct  vision. 

The  experiments  have  already  proceeded  far  enough  to  give 
assurance  that  the  completion  of  the  study  will  shed  additional  light 
upon  the  questions  of  literal  reading,  reading  cues,  value  of  con- 
text, etc. 

Vision  and  Localization  During  Rapid  Eye   Movements:    R.    S. 

WOODWORTH. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
question  first  raised  by  Cattell^  as  to  what  is  seen  during  movements 
or  jumps  of  the  eye  from  one  fixation  point  to  another.  Two  op- 
posing views  are  those  of  Holt,^  who  holds  to  a  complete  anesthesia 
or  inhibition  of  the  visual  center  during  the  movement,  and  of 
Dodge,^  who  believes  that  vision  there  is  possible  but  under  ordinary 
conditions  not  actualized,  because  the  faint  blur  produced  by  moving 
the  eye  across  a  variegated  field  is  so  brief  and  meaningless  as  to  be 
ignored,  just  as  entoptic  phenomena  are  ignored.  Proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  if  the  latter  view  were  correct  it  should  be 
possible  by  attention  and  practice  to  become  conscious  of  the  stimuli 
that  affect  the  eye  during  movement,  the  author  has  convinced 
himself  of  the  following  facts : 

^Psychological  Review,  1900,  VII.,  pp.  325-343,  607-508. 

'Ibid.;  Monograph  Supplements,  1903,  IV.,  pp.  3-45;  Psychological  Bul- 
letin, 1905,  II. 

*  Psychological  Review,  1900,  VII.,  pp.  454-466;  Psychological  Bulletin, 
1906,  II.,  pp.  193-199. 
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1.  During  head  movements,  an  object  held  in  the  mouth  may 
remain  in  clear  vision. 

2.  During  convergence,  the  two  monocular  fields  may  be  seen  to 
move  across  each  other. 

3.  During  eye-jumps  proper,  after-images  may  remain  in  con- 
sciousness if  the  lids  are  closed  (Exner),  or  if  the  background  is 
dark  or  plain ;  it  is  also  possible,  in  short  jumps,  or  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  longer  ones,  to  see  entoptic  spots  move  across  the  back- 
ground. 

4.  External  objects  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  eye  are 
distinctly  seen  when  their  angular  velocity  with  respect  to  the  eye 
coincides  with  that  of  the  eye  at  any  part  of  its  jump  (Cattell, 
Dodge).  With  reference  to  Holt's  objection  that  what  is  seen  may 
be  the  positive  after-image,  appearing  after  the  eye  has  come  to  rest, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  objects  so  brought  to  clear  vision  are 
correctly  localized  in  space,  instead  of  being  projected  against  the 
background  at  the  new  point  of  fixation,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
after-images.  Thus  not  only  vision,  but  correct  localization  of  ob- 
jects seen,  is  possible  during  eye-jumps. 

5.  Stationary  objects  over  which  the  eye  passes  can  also  be  seen 
after  practice.  Fusion,  flicker,  and  especially  apparent  motion  of 
the  objects,  corresponding  to  the  actual  motion  of  their  images  across 
the  retina,  can  all  be  seen.  A  peculiarity  which  calls  for  further 
discussion  is  that  the  apparent  extent  of  the  object's  motion  is  much 
less  than  the  actual  motion  of  the  eye  as  measured  against  the  back- 
ground. 

The  author's  conclusion  is  that  vision  with  the  moving  eye  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  with  the  fixed  eye  when  the  external 
field  moves. 

The  Measurement  of  Scientific  Merit:   J.  McKeen  Cattell. 

The  speaker  explained  how  he  had  selected  a  group  of  one  thou- 
sand scientific  men  for  the  study  of  individual  differences  and  the 
conditions  on  which  success  in  scientific  work  depends.  In  each  of 
the  twelve  principal  sciences  the  students  who  had  done  original 
work  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  of  their  work  by  ten  com- 
petent judges.  Thus  was  obtained  the  order  of  merit  and  also  the 
probable  error  of  each  position,  it  being  based  on  ten  independent 
observations.  This  probable  error  is  inversely  as  the  differences  in 
scientific  method,  it  being  small  where  the  differences  are  marked 
and  becoming  larger  as  the  differences  are  less.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  construct  a  curve  representing  the  distribution  of  scientific  merit 
in  these  thousand  scientific  men,  and  this  curve  agrees  rather  closely 
with  the  positive  half  of  the  curve  of  error.     The  first  hundred  men 
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differ  among  themselves  about  as  much  as  the  next  two  hundred  or 
the  last  seven  hundred. 

Data  were  also  given  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  thousand 
leading  scientific  men  of  the  country.  The  birth-rate  of  these 
scientific  men  was  27  per  million  of  the  population,  it  being  50  in 
cities  and  24  in  the  country.  It  was  109  in  Massachusetts,  47  in 
New  York,  23  in  Pennsylvania,  12  in  Missouri  and  1  in  Mississippi 
and  in  Louisiana.  Their  present  distribution  is  somewhat  similar. 
Thus  134  scientific  men  were  born  in  Massachusetts  and  144  reside 
there ;  183  were  bom  in  New  York  and  192  reside  there.  The  central 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Illinois,  tend  to  lose  their  scientific  men. 
Thus  75  were  born  in  Ohio,  and  34  now  reside  there.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  scientific  men  among  different  institutions  is  as  follows : 
Harvard,  66;  Columbia,  60;  Chicago,  39;  Cornell,  33;  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  32 ;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  32 ;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 30;  California,  27;  Yale,  26;  Smithsonian  Institution,  22; 
Michigan,  20 ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  19 ;  Wisconsin, 
18;  Pennsylvania,  17;  Stanford,  16;  Princeton,  14;  Minnesota  and 
Ohio  State,  10  each. 

Temperament  as  Affecting  Philosophic  Thought:   Brother  Chrys- 

OSTOM. 

It  is  impossible  either  to  understand  the  great  philosophers  or 
to  appreciate  their  influence  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  purely  scien- 
tific standpoint.  Temperament  enters  so  largely  as  a  factor  both 
in  determining  the  principles  on  which  they  lay  special  stress  and  in 
gaining  disciples  for  their  respective  schools,  that  we  are  forced  to 
consider  them  also  from  a  literary  view-point  if  we  would  do  them 
justice.  The  ingredients  that  form  temperament  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Heredity,  which  is  especially  helpful 
in  tracing  tendencies  favoring  the  pursuit  of  the  concrete;  (2) 
environment,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  heredity  and  may  be 
called  a  condition  of  its  development  as  a  factor  in  mental  life; 
(3)  race  and  nationality.  No  Frenchman  will  treat  a  subject-  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  German;  (4)  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
first  philosopher  who  interests  a  thinker;  (5)  the  time  or  epoch  in 
which  the  philosopher  lived ;  for  history  is  governed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  law  of  reaction  and  adjustment,  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cycles  of  thought;  (6)  the  personality  of  the  founder.  This 
leads  him  to  lay  emphasis  upon  certain  phases  of  truth  to  the  neglect 
of  others.  To  estimate  his  influence  we  must  attend  to  the  elements 
of  truth  contained  in  his  i^stem  of  thought. 
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Are  Mental  Processes  in  Space?  W.  P.  Montague. 

The  speaker  protested  first  against  the  current  paradoxical  view 
of  mental  processes  as  real  occurrences  that  occur  nowhere.  They 
should  be  located  in  space  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  They  are 
naturally  felt  to  be  within  the  body;  (2)  they  form  no  exception  to 
the  generally  accepted  rule  that  an  invisible  event,  such  as  an  electrio 
current,  is  to  be  located  in  the  visible  object  that  directly  conditions 
it;  (3)  their  phenomenal  existence  in  space  (like  their  existence  in 
time)  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  transcendental  view  that  space  and 
time  are  appearances;  (4)  that  they  are  neither  punctiform  nor 
figured  is  no  argument  against  their  location  in  space,  for  many 
things— notably,  sounds  and  odors— are  definitely  located  in  space 
without  being  regarded  as  either  punctiform  or  figured;  (5)  the  ob- 
jection that  there  is  no  room  in  space  for  anjrthing  but  matter  and 
motion,  and  that  thoughts  and  feelings  if  they  were  really  in  the 
brain  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  visible  substances  between  or 
alongside  of  the  brain  molecules,  is  invalid,  for  it  disregards  the  fact 
that  sensations  are  intensive  and  not  extensive,  and  that  they  must, 
therefore,  occupy  space  in  the  same  way  as  other  intensities,  such  as 
stresses,  velocities  and  accelerations,  which  exist  in  space  along  tuith 
their  matter  and  not  alongside  of  it. 

The  last  part  of  the  paper  explained  and  defended  the  hypothesis 
that  mental  states  are  the  modes  of  potential  energy  (expressible  in 
terms  of  the  higher  derivatives  of  space  with  regard  ta  time)  into 
which  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  nerve  currents  must  be  transformed 
in  order  to  be  redirected.  The  theory,  if  true,  would  justify  the 
belief  in  interaction  without  violating  the  parallelists'  contention 
that  the  spatial  can  only  be  causally  related  to  what  is  in  space. 

R.  S.  WOODWORTH, 

Secretary, 

REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OF   LITERATURE 

Das  Farhenempfindungssystem  der  Hellenen,      W.   Schultz.      Leipzig: 

J.  A.  Barth.     1904.     Pp.  227;  3  colored  tables. 

This  book  returns  to  the  old  subject,  discussed  several  decades  ago  by 
Gladstone,  Geiger,  Magnus  and  their  opponents,  of  the  color  sense  of  the 
Greeks  as  revealed  in  their  use  of  color  names.  The  author,  primarily  a 
philologist,  has  informed  himself  regarding  the  psychology  of  color,  and 
atands  in  this  respect  on  a  distinctly  higher  level  than  his  predecessors. 
His  studies  lead  him  also  to  quite  a  different  conclusion  from  the  famous 
one  of  Geiger  and  Magnus,  for  whereas  the  older  authors  hold  that  the 
Greeks,  at  the  dawn  of  their  history,  sensed  red  and  yellow  only,  and  only 
slowly  developed  a  sense  for  green  and  blue,  Schultz  rejects  the  notion  of 
such  a  development,  since  he  finds  the  same  looseness  of  color  naming  to 
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obtain  from  the  earliest  writers  to  the  latest.  He  reaches,  however,  the 
scarcely  less  startling  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  were  as  a  race  color- 
blind, and  yellow-blue  blind  at  that. 

The  author  seeks  first  of  all  to  establish  general  criteria  for  inferring 
sensory  defects  from  looseness  of  nomenclature.  Where  a  color  name  is 
primarily  the  name  of  an  object  which  itself  presents  different  colors — 
such  as  the  apple — an  apparent  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  name  is  no 
proof  of  true  sensory  confusion.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  disting^uish 
between  the  range  of  application  of  the  name  (its  *  Spielbereich')»  and  a 
genuine  manifoldness  of  usage  (*  Vieldeuti^eit  0-  To  include  under  one 
name  colors  that  shade  into  each  other,  such  as  green  and  blue,  is  no  proof 
of  sensory  confusion ;  but  to  include  discontinuous  colors  is  proof.  [Even 
this  refined  criterion  is  not  above  criticism,  since,  as  Myers*  has  shown 
for  present-day  Scots,  as  well  as  for  various  primitive  peoples,  and  Cham- 
berlain* for  North  American  Indians,  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to 
discontinuous  tastes,  sour  and  bitter,  or  salt  and  bitter,  though  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  these  races  lack  any  of  the  four  primary  taste  sensations. 
A  continuity  may  indeed  be  felt  between  sour  and  bitter,  or  between  salt 
and  bitter,  but  it  is  of  an  emotional  rather  than  of  a  purely  sensory  char- 
acter. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  who  have  not  made  a  psy- 
chological analysis  of  sensations  should  use  sense  names  to  denote  purely 
sensory  qualities,  or  that  the  continuity  which  they  feel  between  their 
different  applications  of  the  same  name  should  necessarily  be  a  purely 
sensory  continuity.] 

The  author  proceeds  (pp.  16-82)  to  examine  the  usage  of  51  color  names. 
In  distinction  from  his  predecessors,  he  lays  comparatively  little  stress 
on  citations  from  the  poets,  believing  that  prose  writers,  and  especially 
scientific  writers,  furnish  the  more  exact  and  literal  sense.  He  makes 
use  especially  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  of  Plato,  Theophrastus, 
Democritus,  Galen  and  the  lexicographers.  Of  the  51  color  names,  19 
showed  two  or  more  discontinuous  meanings,  and  of  these  8  are  strictly 
abstract  names,  not  naming  the  color  by  reference  to  any  object;  they 
include  the  common  names  for  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  From 
these  linguistic  facts,  the  author  believes  it  possible  (p.  94)  to  infer  that 
the  Greek  color  sense  was  deficient  in  comparison  with  what  we  know  as 
the  normal.  Incidentally  he  asserts  that  no  similar  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Latin. 

Although  the  linguistic  material  shows  the  color  sense  of  the  Greeks 
to  have  been  abnormal,  it  does  not,  alone,  permit  an  exact  diagnosis  of 
the  abnormality.  The  author,  therefore,  turns  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  descriptions  of  the  rainbow  by  Xenophanes,  Anaximenes, 
Aristotle,  Metrodorus  and  Posidonius  are  utilized;  most  of  these  do  not 
give  a  detailed  description,  but  Aristotle  and  Posidonius  seem  to  aim  at 
completeness.      Aristotle's  description  is  correct,  but  that  of  Posidonius 

**The  Taste-Names  of  Primitive  Peoples,'  British  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  117. 

■'Primitive  Taste  Words,'  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XIV., 
D.  410. 
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appears  to  err  in  the  order  of  the  colors,  by  interchanging  green  and  violet. 
Aristotle's  account  of  after-images  is  also  considered,  and  his  curious  state- 
ment is  pointed  out  that  the  after-image  has  the  same  color  as  the  original 
light,  for  which  Aristotle  gives  the  examples  of  white  and  green  lights. 
Next,  the  author  turns  to  the  detailed  accounts  of  simple  and  mixed  colors 
given  by  Plato  and  Democritus.  It  is  argued  that  Democritus  would  be 
likely  to  base  his  statements  on  experiment,  but  when  the  Democritean 
components  for  a  given  color  are  mixed,  the  result  is  often  quite  different 
from  that  color.  It  would  appear  that  Democritus  was  color-blind;  and 
the  same  would  apply  to  Plato  but  for  the  doubt  whether  Plato  would 
experiment.  A  colored  table  shows  the  striking  discrepancies  between  the 
Democritean  results  of  color  mixture  and  the  normal  results. 

A  start  is  also  made  towards  an  archeological  study  of  the  Greek  color 
sense  as  revealed  in  their  paintings.  Only  one  example  was  available, 
and  that  in  a  lithographed  reproduction,  of  which  a  copy  is  inserted — ^a 
fresco  unearthed  at  Eleusis,  representing  Zeus  wearing  a  violet  robe,  on 
which,  however,  there  are  green  streaks,  and  resting  his  feet  on  a  wooden 
stool,  the  top  of  which  is,  however,  green.  The  author  concludes  (p.  149) 
that  the  painter,  and  also  those  who  accepted  the  painting  and  who  enjoyed 
it,  were  unable  to  distinguish  green  from  violet  and  from  wood-color.  As 
regards  all  but  the  painter  himself,  however,  it  should  be  noted  (p.  192) 
that  our  author  showed  the  picture  to  about  100  persons,  only  one  of 
whom  spontaneously  noticed  anything  wrong  in  the  coloring. 

After  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  description  of  different  types  of  color- 
blindness, the  author  proceeds  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  Greek  color-sense. 
He  decides  that  the  most  striking  confusion  is  between  greens  and  violets, 
as  seen  in  the  painting  of  Zeus,  in  Posidonius's  description  of  the  rainbow, 
in  one  of  Democritus's  false  mixtures,  and  in  the  interchangeable  use  of 
words  for  green  and  violet.  As  these  are  confusion  colors  in  blue-yellow 
blindness,  he  diagnoses  the  Greek  anomaly  in  that  way;  and  finds  his 
diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  lack  of  definite,  unequivocal  terms  for  yellow 
and  blue  in  the  language  (for  xuavouv  he  decides  to  have  meant  a  luminous 
black,  with  which  blue  was  confounded;  ^avOdv  meant  orange  rather  than 
yellow,  while  w^p6v  covered  the  whole  range  from  red  through  yellow  to 
green).  In  an  appendix,  he  seeks  to  meet  objections  raised  on  the  score 
of  probability  by  pointing  out  that  every  people  is  in  part  color-blind, 
t.  e,,  contains  color-blind  individuals  and  strains;  the  Greeks  may  have 
had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  color-blind  as  to  determine  the  language 
of  color. 

If,  however,  the  author's  argumentation  is  critically  examined,  it  falls 
of  its  own  weight.  It  proves  too  much.  Rather  arbitrarily,  in  making 
his  diagnosis,  he  has  emphasized  one  class  of  confusions  (green-violet), 
to  the  neglect  of  others  which  he  had  established  fully  as  well.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  list  of  color  names  on  which  he  bases  his  linguistic  proof 
of  abnormality,  with  their  proper  and  anomalous  uses: 

ipu$p6v,  properly  red;  also  green. 

Saif06v,  properly  orange,  yellow,  or  brown;  also  green, 

^XP^^f  ^^^'  orange,  yellow,  green. 
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^Xwpdv^  properly  yellowish  green;  also  green,  hrown, 

^apondv,  properly  light  blue,  green;  also  red. 

xoavom,  blue  and  hhick. 

dXoupyi^,   properly  violet;  also  green. 

yXauxdv,  red,  orange,  green,  blue. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  green  is  not  confused  with  violet 
only,  but  often  with  red,  and  also  with  orange,  yellow  and  blue, — in  fact, 
with  every  color  of  the  spectrum.  Red  is  confused  with  orange,  yellow, 
green  and  blue;  yellow  with  red,  orange,  green  and  blue;  and  blue  with 
red,  orange,  green  and  black.  All  in  all,  it  would  seem  that  no  two  coloi^ 
were  clearly  distinguished,  and  the  proper  diagnosis  would  be  total  color- 
blindness. About  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  color  mixtures  of 
Democritus :  some  are  correct,  some  show  yellow-blue  blindness,  but  others 
red-green  blindness.  Probably  the  correct  diagnosis  in  his  case  is  that 
he  was  not  experimenting  after  all,  but  speculating,  as  Aristotle  was 
when  he  derived  all  the  colors  from  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 
Aristotle's  after-image  statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  negative 
after-image  of  any  color — since  white  and  green  are  simply  examples — 
appeared  to  him  like  the  original;  therefore  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
any  color  from  its  complementary,  and  was  totally  color-blind.  Even  the 
painter  of  the  Eleusinian  Zeus  confused  green  not  only  with  violet  (yellow- 
blue  blindness),  but  also  with  the  brown  of  wood  (red-green  blindness). 
For  a  people  who  developed  a  large  color  vocabulary,  and  used  it  in  the 
main  with  little  evident  confusion,  the  diagnosis  of  total  color-blindness 
would  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  argument;  yet  that  was  what  the 
author's  evidence  led  him  to,  if  taken  in  all  seriousness,  rather  than  to  his 
comparatively  weak-kneed  diagnosis  of  yellow-blue  blindness. 

Evidence  which,  taken  at  its  face  value,  leads  to  an  absurd  conclusion 
must  be  worth  less  than  at  first  appears.  In  fact,  a  rereading  of  the 
author's  work  shows  a  possible  escape  from  nearly  every  piece  of  evidence 
presented.  If  Democritus  did  not  base  his  statements  on  experiment;  if 
Posidonius,  in  asserting  the  rainbow  to  contain  *  first,  red ;  second,  purple 
and  violet;  third,  blue  and  green,'  was  thinking  of  some  other  than  the 
spatial  order  of  the  colors;  if  the  lining  of  Zeus's  robe,  in  the  Eleusinian 
painting,  was  intended  to  be  green — then  nearly  all  but  the  linguistic 
evidence  would  disappear.  The  confusions  in  color  names  are  scarcely 
better  established.  Thus  ipo0p6v  is  used  so  consistently  to  mean  red 
as  to  leave  our  author  no  doubt  of  its  proper  applica4;ion ;  but  he  finds 
Theophrastus,  in  speaking  of  a  group  of  red  flowers,  describing  one  as 
iy^XaipoTepov,  *  more  tinged  with  green,'  than  another ;  still,  a  red  corolla 
may  have  green  streaks  on  it.  ^avOov  had  apparently  a  wide  range  of 
application,  running  from  red  to  greenish  yellow;  the  author  asserts,  how- 
ever, without  of  course  being  able  to  present  his  evidence  for  this  uni- 
versal negative,  that  it  never  meant  pure  yellow;  so  that  as  orange  and 
as  yellowish  green  it  would  have  discontinuous  applications.  Practically 
the  same  applies  to  (b^pdv ;  it  should  be  said  that  the  equation  ^av06v :» 
<bxp6v  sz  ^Xwp6v  seems  to  be  founded  only  on  the  late  lexicographer 
Hesychius.     x^^P^^  dearly  meant  a  yellowish  green;  difficulty  arises 
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from  its  occasional  application  to  such  things  as  blood,  roses  and  the 
nightingale,  but  the  other  meaning  Afresh'  may  perhaps  explain  these 
cases.  For  /a/t)07r<Jv  the  different  meanings  are  only  very  indirectly  estab- 
lished. dXoupyi^  usually  meant  violet,  and  the  meaning  green  is  only 
got  from  Posidonius's  description  of  the  rainbow,  discussed  above.  Our 
old  friend  yXauxdv  is  shamefully  treated;  first  it  is  denied  its  traditional 
meaning  of  bright  or  light  (as  in  yXauxwitt^^AOijvri),  and  comi)elled  to  do 
duty  as  a  color  name;  then  it  is  caught  referring  to  objects  of  several 
different  colors,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  On  the  whole,  there 
are  very  few  of  the  instances  quoted  for  which  a  plausible  explanation 
does  not  readily  occur  to  mind.  And  there  is  one  general  consideration 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind :  here  and  there  an  author  may  indeed  have 
been  color-blind.  Out  of  70  authors  cited,  probably  some  two  or  three 
were  red-green  blind,  provided  this  defect  were  as  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks  as  among  modern  Europeans.  But  as  for  showing  that  the  Greeks 
as  a  race  were  defective  in  the  color  sense,  the  evidence  adduced  amounts 
to  practically  nothing.  The  close  relation  between  xuavouv  (blue)  and 
black  is,  indeed,  curious,  but  it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  speech 
of  other  peoples,  who,  on  being  tested,  are  found  not  to  be  yellow-blue 
blind,  nor  specially  defective  in  the  i)erception  of  blue. 

R.  S.  WOODWORTH. 

Columbia  University. 

Ueher  die  Erzeugung  physiJcalischer  Komhinationstone  mitteh  des  Sten- 

tortelephons.      Karl   L.    Schaefer.      Annalen  der  Physik,   Bd.    17, 

1905.     Pp.  572-583. 

This  paper  is  of  interest  to  psychologists  by  reason  of  certain  tech- 
nical suggestions.  Schaefer  finds  that  various  pairs  of  tuning-forks 
sounding  in  front  of  a  Stentormikrophon  are  reproduced  with  great  dis- 
tinctness in  a  telephone  that  may  be  in  a  distant  room,  and  that  the  first 
and  sometimes  the  second  difference- tone  are  actually  emitted  from  the 
transmitter,  and  so  strongly  as  to  excite  resonators  or  even  tuning-forks 
of  the  corresponding  vibration  rates.  An  objective  summation-tone 
coming  from  the  telephone  was  also  in  several  cases  demonstrated.  It 
seems  certain  that  these  difference-  and  summation-tones  are  produced 
by  the  telephone  diaphragm  and  not  by  the  microphone,  and  Schaefer 
suggests  that,  in  spite  of  numerous  adverse  criticisms,  Helmholtz  may 
have  been  right  in  supposing  that  'subjective*  difference-tones  and  com- 
bination-tones originate  in  the  ear-drum,  which  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone. 

E.  B.  Holt. 

Harvard  University. 

Fine  virtuelle  stereosJcopiache  Tduschung,  Paul  Czermak.  Zeitschrift 
fiir  den  physihalischen  und  chemischen  UrUerricht,  XVII.,  Jahrgang. 
S.  341. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  optical  illusions  described  by  Roget,  Pla- 
teau, Faraday  and  Emsmann,  the  author  described  a  new  illuBion  that 
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depends  on  the  same  principles  as  the  illusions  of  Plateau  and  Faraday; 
and  that  is  specially  adapted  to  demonstration  before  large  classes.  Two 
polished  rods  are  fixed  vertically,  on  a  disk  that  rotates  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  at  different  distances  from  the  center  of  the  disk.  The  rota- 
tion produces  (by  virtue  of  after-images)  the  appearance  of  two  concen- 
tric, shinmiering  cylinders,  of  which  the  smaller  is  generated  by  the  rod 
that  is  nearer  the  center  of  rotation.  Within  this  inner  cylinder  there 
appear  two  dark  vertical  rods  that  seem  to  be  at  rest  as  long  as  the  rate 
of  rotation  is  kept  constant,  but  to  move  if  the  rate  is  varied.  The  width 
of  the  two  rods  is  not  the  same.  Their  appearance  is  due  only  to  the 
I)ersistence  of  after-images  and  the  momentary  concealment  of  one  rod 
by  the  other  as  the  disk  rotates;  their  apparent  position  within  the  inner 
cylinder  is  a  true  stereoscopic  phenomenon.  The  appearance  of  the  rods 
rests  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those  of  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Miinsterberg-Jastrow  illusion;  and  like  this  latter,  Czer- 
mak's  illusion  can  be  photographed.  The  author  describes  mathematically 
the  position  and  number  of  the  rods  seen,  together  with  several  interesting 
complications  that  may  be  introduced  by  the  use  of  several  rods,  e,tc. 

E.  B.  Holt. 
Habvabd  University. 
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REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  November,  1905.  Lea  lots  de  la  solidar- 
ite  morale  (pp.  441-471)  :  G.  Richard.  -  Solidarity  is  implied  in  the  con- 
cept of  moral  value.  The  moral  life  is  a  collective  effort  to  save  society 
from  dissolution.  In  this  effort  society  exaggerates  its  own  type  and  so 
makes  individuals  in  so  far  automatic,  with  the  result  that  when  new  con- 
ditions arise  criminality  develops.  Criminality  is  the  result  of  weakened 
automatic  sociality.  Lea  ahstraits  emotionelles  (pp.  472-485) :  L.  Dugas. 
-  Feelings  are  not  generalized  by  *  fusion.'  Two  types  are  distinguished : 
emotional  abstractions,  which  are  generalizations  resulting  from  the 
grouping  of  various  objects  around  a  feeling-quality;  and  abstract  emo- 
tions, which  are  names  for  the  laws  binding  together  experiences.  As 
interest  directs  our  acts,  so  the  framework  of  these  act-series  is  an  abstract 
feeling.  The  abstraction  of  feelings  explains  that  of  'ideas.'  La 
moralite  de  I'art  (pp.  486-510) :  P.  Gaultier.  -  Art  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  amoral.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  representation  of  ethical 
objects,  but  only  to  that  of  enjoyable  ones.  In  such  objects  sensuous 
enjoyment  appears,  but  only  as  one  of  many  types.  The  esthetic  and  the 
ethical  attitudes  show  structural  similarities  in  that  each  subordinates 
desires  to  an  end.  This  may  account  for  the  uplifting,  quasi-moral  effect 
of  art.  Yet  art  has  no  moral  mission.  Revue  generale;  Le  materialisme 
Jtistorique  et  son  evolution:  C.  G.  Pica  vet. -A  criticism  of  the  works  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  The  development  of  Marxism  under  Engels  was  away 
from  dogmatism.  Engels  recognized  finally  the  weaknesses  in  the  material- 
istic view  of  history,  and  modem  Marxists  throw  off  the  Hegelian  scheme 
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entirely,  regarding  the  economic  view  as  simply  a  *  canon  of  historical 
interpretation/  AtKilysis  et  comptes  rendta:  Gustave  le  Bon,  Uevolvr 
tion  de  la  matiere:  Jules  Saoeret.  Paul  Sollier,  Le  mecanisme  des 
emotions:  Jankelevitch.  J.  Grasset,  Les  centres  nerveux:  Jankeli:vitoh. 
Ossip-Lourie,  La  psychologic  des  romanciers  msses  du  XIX.  Steele:  L. 
Arr^t.  a.  Michotte,  Les  signes  regionaux:  B.  Bourdon.  Wallin, 
Optical  Illusions:  B.  B.    Revue  des  periodiques  Strangers. 

Del  Vecchio,  Giorgio.      I  presupposti  filosofici  delta  nozione  del  diritto. 

Bologna:  Zanichelli.     1905. 
Guastella,  Cosmo.     Saggi  sulla  teoria  delta  conoscenza.     Palermo:  San- 

dron.     1905. 
Kaich,  Maira.     Fichte  seine  EthiJc  und  seine  Stellung  zum  Problem  des 

Individualismus.     Tubingen:  Mohr.      1905.     4  M. 
Schmid,  Bastian.     Philosophisches  Lesehuch,     Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner. 

1905.     3.40  M. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Dr.  Wendell  T.  Bush,  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Colimibia  University, 
has  been  associated  in  the  editorial  management  of  this  Journal.  Com- 
munications may  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  office  of  the  Journal,  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York  City. 


In  accordance  with  announcements  already  made,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  and  the  American  Psychological  Association  met  on 
invitation  of  the  department  of  philosophy  of  Harvard  University,  in 
Cambridge,  December  27-29,  1905.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  retiring 
presidents.  Professor  Dewey  addressing  the  Philosophical  Association  on 
*  Beliefs  and  Realities,*  and  Professor  Calkins  the  Psychological  Associa- 
tion on  *A  Reconciliation  of  Structural  and  Functional  Psychology.*  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  particularly  active  and 
interesting.  Members  of  both  associations  enjoyed  a  most  generous 
hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the  members  of  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy of  Harvard  University  and  by  the  Harvard  Corporation.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows :  For  the  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation— President,  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard  University; 
Vico-presidont,  Ernst  Albee,  of  Cornell  University;  Secretary-treasurer, 
Professor  J.  O.  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University;  new  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Professor  A.  K.  Rogers,  of  Butler  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Thilly,  of  Princeton  University.  For  the  Psychological 
Association — President,  Professor  J.  R.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Lehigh  University;  new 
members  of  the  Council,  Professor  Mary  W.  Calkins,  of  Wellesley  College, 
and  Professor  C.  E.  Seashore,  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  A  detailed 
report  of  the  meetings  may  be  expected  in  subsequent  numbers  of  this 
Journal. 
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In  the  Astrophysical  Journal  for  October  Mr.  F.  R.  Moulton,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  brings  forward  a  new  theory  to  account  for  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system.  Mr.  Moulton  and  Professor  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin  have  studied  the  theory  of  Laplace  from  the  dynamical  standpoint, 
and  the  many  contradictions  which  they  have  found  lead  them  to  reject 
it.  In  the  new  theory  a  spiral  nebula  is  assumed,  containing  primitive 
nuclei  about  which  the  planets  and  their  satellites  subsequently  formed. 
We  may  account  for  the  original  spiral  nebula  by  assuming  a  star  to 
approach  the  sun,  producing  tides  in  the  sun's  matter,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  these  tides  might  cause  large  masses  to  be  ejected  and  drawn 
into  a  spiral.  A  work  soon  to  be  published  promises  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  hypothesis. 

In  a  review  in  Nature  of  Duhem's  '  Les  Origines  de  la  Statique '  occur 
the  following  suggestive  comments :  "  The  main  result — ^and  this  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt — is  that  the  mechanics  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  sudden  achievement 
but  as  a  development  of  ideas  current  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  many  of  which  were  unscrupulously  reproduced  without  ac- 
knowledgment. .  .  .  And  although  this  conclusion  may  somewhat  dim 
our  mental  picture  of  the  Renascence,  it  will  deepen  out  piety  towards 
those  obscuri  viri  who  cultivated  science  and  learning  when  they  were 
most  in  danger  of  extinction." 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  the  Ohio  State  University  announces  the 
following  calendar  for  the  winter  of  1905-06:  Tuesday,  October  17, 
president's  address ;  Tuesday,  November  14,  *  The  Value  for  Consciousness 
of  Bodily  Reactions,'  Burtis  Burr  Breese;  Tuesday,  January  9,  *  The  Non- 
Euclidean  Contribution  to  Philosophy,'  George  Bruc6  Halstead;  Tuesday, 
February  13,  *  The  Conservation  of  Energy,'  William  Henry  Scott ;  Tues- 
day, March  13,  *  Recent  Studies  in  Heredity,'  Edward  Loranus  Rice ; 
Tuesday,  April  10,  *  Religion  in  Education,'  William  Oxley  Thompson. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are  A.  E.  Davies,  president;  D.  R.  Major,  vice- 
president;  F.  L.  Landacre,  secretary;  J.  E.  Hagerty,  treasurer. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan President  Angell  reported  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  $450  for  the  Uni- 
versity from  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Of  this  amount 
$350  is  to  establish  a  fellowship  in  philosophy  bearing  the  name  of  the 
late  George  S.  Morris.  Professor  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  in  the  University  from  1881  until  his  death  in  1889, 
and  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  nearly  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding decade. 

Mr.  James  Carleton  Bell,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  for  one  year  a  student 
in  the  Leipzig  psychology  laboratory,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
experimental  psychology  at  Wellesley  College.  With  Dr.  Gamble,  asso- 
ciate professor  in  psychology.  Dr.  Bell  directs  the  research  work  and 
superintends  the  second  year  training  course  in  laboratory  psychology. 
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THE   NATURE   OF  FEELING* 


O  EC.  1.  Dr.  James  Ward  in  his  Encyclopedia  Britannica  article 
^^  has  called  attention  to  four  distinctly  different  meanings  given 
to  the  term  *  feeling, '  it  being  employed  as  the  equivalent  of  touch,  of 
the  organic  sensations,  of  the  emotions  and  of  pleasure-pain.  To  this 
list  I  would  add  the  use  of  the  word  to  express  what  Ward  would 
call  mere  presentation  itself,  i.  e.,  mere  cases  of  psychic  emphasis 
according  to  my  terminology,  cases  of  mere  emphatic  experience 
as  such,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  usually  speak  of  in 
what  follows  as  mere  experience.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  Pro- 
fessor James  uses  the  word  in  his  *  Psychology'  where,*  in  searching 
for  *some  general  term  by  which  to  designate  all  states  of  conscious- 
ness merely  as  such,'  he  states  his  partiality  for  either  *  feeling  or 
thought';  and  where  again*  he  speaks  of  *  feelings  of  relation,'  and 
tells  us  *  we  ought  to  say  a  feeling  of  and,  a  feeling  of  t/,  .  .  .  quite 
as  readily  as  we  say  a  feeling  of  blue  or  a  feeling  of  cold.' 

The  fact  that  this  word  'feeling'  is  thus  employed  would  in  itself 
make  our  problem  sufficiently  troublesome,  but  an  indefinite  con- 
fusion is  added  when  we  find  writers  using  the  term  in  different 
senses  at  different  times,  and  without  adequate  warning  to  the 
student. 

I  have  just  quoted  Professor  James's  usage  of  *  feeling'  in  his 
'Psychology'  as  the  equivalent  of  mere  emphatic  experience  as  such; 
but  surely  this  is  not  what  he  means  by  'feeling'  in  his  'Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,'^  where  he  tells  us  that  'in  religion  feeling  is 
deeper  than  intellect. ' 

*  Paper  read  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its  four- 
teenth annual  meeting,  at  Cambridge,  December,  1005. 

'Vol.  I.,  pp.  185  and  186. 
•Ihid.,  pp.  245  and  246. 

*  Chapter  XVIII.,  and  Index  reference. 
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Nor  does  Professor  James  stand  alone  in  this  rather,  reckless 
use  of  the  term ;  a  large  proportion  of  our  best  psychologists  must 
also  plead  guilty  to  the  same  indictment.  To  take  a  late  instance : 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  excellent  *  Psychology,'  Professor 
Angell  uses  the  word  feeling,  as  he  says  (p.  257),  *to  designate 
in  a  general  way  those  processes  which  represent  and  express 
the  tone  of  our  consciousness.'  He  does  not  give  us  any  specific 
definition  of  the  word  tone,  but  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  by  the 
context  that  he  means  by  it  the  pleasure-pain  aspect  of  our  presen- 
tations. Yet  he  at  once  adopts  the  word  affection  as  a  synonym 
of  feeling,  and  the  word  affection  certainly  has  an  emotional 
twang.  Beyond  this,  while  he  happily  separates  his  treatment  of 
feeling  as  pleasure-pain  as  widely  as  possible  from  his  treatment 
of  the  emotions,  nevertheless  we  find  in  these  later  pages  many  ex- 
pressions which  seem  to  indicate  that  emotion  and  feeling  are 
identifiable:  as,  for  instance  (p.  327),  *the  peculiar  feeling  which 
marks  each  emotion  off  from  other  emotions  is  primarily  due  to  the 
different  reactions  which  various  objects  call  forth';  (p.  337)  *when 
we  speak  of  sympathy  we  sometimes  mean  to  indicate  a  definite 
feeling  which  has  many  characteristics  of  emotion,'  *the  moral  feel- 
ing of  obligation  or  the  feeling  of  conscience  affords  a  further  in- 
stance of  our  emotional  psychoses.'  In  this  last  case  it  may  be 
that  feeling  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  mere  experience,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  where  he  speaks  in  this  connection  of  *the  feeling  of 
dependence'  and  of  'feelings  of  reverence  and  of  faith.' 

Our  psychological  masters  having  thus  set  the  example,  it  is 
natural  to  find  the  writers  of  the  rising  generation  following  theni 
with  even  less  care  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  late 
numbers  of  one  of  our  psychological  journals  we  find  a  serious 
article  concerning  feeling,  in  the  body  of  which  we  find  feeling 
identified  with  affection,  emotion,'^  and  passion  f  again,  with  pleasure 
and  pain  ;^  and  again,  with  mere  experience,  in  such  expressions  as 
*I  feel  a  conscious  restraint,'®  *my  anticipatory  feelings,'®  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  enter  my 
vigorous  protest  against  this  nefarious  practice  on  the  part  of  my 
fellow  psychologists,  and  as  I  am  calling  attention  to  a  real  difficulty 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  means  of  avoiding  it  which 
I  find  effective.  It  is  simply  this:  when  I  mean  emotion  or  passion 
and  nothing  else,  I  use  the  words  emotion  or  passion,  and  not  the 

•  This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  II.,  p.  618. 
•Op.  ctt.,  646. 
'Op,  ctf.,  647. 
•Op,  cit.,  647. 
•Op,  cU,,  648. 
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word  feeling ;  when  I  mean  pleasure-pain  I  use  the  phrase  pleasure- 
pain,  and  not  feeling;  when  I  mean  mere  experience,  I  use  some 
other  word  or  phrase  than  feeling.  When  one  has  followed  this 
rule  he  is  surprised  to  find  how  seldom  he  actually  needs  to  employ 
the  word  feeling ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  then  I  fiind  it  to  have 
a  signification  which  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  later  on.  To  be 
sure  such  a  procedure  as  I  thus  recommend  deprives  us  psychologists 
of  a  word  we  are  all  fond  of,  and  would  result  in  the  abandonment 
of  many  essays  which  in  the  preliminary  writing  would  under  such 
a  ride  appear  to  be  inconsequent  and  inconsistent,  but  in  the  end  I 
am  convinced  that  our  generous  sacrifice  would  tend  to  true  advance. 

If  I  have  hostile  critics  in  this  company  I  am  going  to  insist  that 
they  follow  this  rule  in  their  attacks  upon  me,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  found  to  have  spiked  most  of  their  guns. 

Sec.  2.     Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  five  usages  above  noted. 

The  common  man  may  use  feeling  to  refer  to  touch  and  to  the 
organic  sensations,  but  the  psychologist  at  once  finds  himself  avoid- 
ing this  usage.  We  must  agree  that  we  shall  be  bound  in  the  end 
to  ask  how  it  happens  that  the  term  is  thus  applied  by  the  common 
man,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  feeling  itself  is  fuller  and  deeper 
than  any  special  type  of  the  sensations. 

In  like  manner  we  are  bound  in  the  end  to  ask  how  it  happens 
that  we  so  often  employ  the  term  feeling  when  we  mean  to  speak 
of  mere  experience;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  special  student  of 
this  subject  will  deny  that  there  is  a  psychic  somewhat  which  we 
may  and  do  designate  as  feeling,  which  is  not  mere  experience  as 
such,  but  a  very  specific  kind  of  experience,  and  it  would  thus 
appear  that  if  we  are  to  apply  the  word  to  this  very  specific  type 
of  experience  we  are  not  justified  in  employing  it  when  we  refer  to 
experience  in  general. 

Sec.  3.  Turning  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  feeling  to  refer  to 
the  emotions  and  to  pleasure-pain,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  we 
can  not  allow  ourselves  to  assume  any  form  of  total  or  partial  identi- 
fication of  the  emotions  and  pleasure-pain.  The  emotions,  one  and 
all,  are  psychic  coincidents  of  instinctive  reactions  of  the  organism 
as  such ;  they  are  a  special  type  of  what  we  may  call  instinct-experi- 
ences. But  certainly  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  as  such  is  the  psychic 
correspondent  of  a  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  upon  its  environ- 
ment, as  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  very  simple  forms 
of  impression  upon  us  may  give  us  keen  sensational  pleasure  or  pain. 
The  most  we  can  say  is  that  our  emotions  are  usually  distinctly 
pleasant  or  painful;  but  even  to  this  rule  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  usual  forms  of  surprise,  which  is  clearly 
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an  emotion,  yet  is  one  that  is  usually  classed  as  indiflferent.  It 
appears  thus  that  in  the  analysis  we  are  to  make  we  must  consider 
separately  the  application  of  the  term  feeling  to  the  emotions  and 
to  pleasure-pain. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  large  number  of  highly  intelligent  people  habit- 
ually identify  feeling  with  their  emotional  experiences  is  clear.  The 
artist  and  critic  of  art  for  the  most  part  use  the  word  in  this  way ; 
for  them  the  man  who  *  feels  things'  is  one  who  is  keenly  susceptible 
to  nice  changes  of  emotional  reaction.  But  careful  consideration 
surely  serves  to  show  that  feeling  is  something  quite  diflferent  from 
emotion. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  what  we  mean  by  feeling 
is  very  closely  related  with  pleasure-pain.  But  if,  as  we  have  just 
said,  the  emotions  are  not  to  be  identified  with,  or  are  not  developed 
from,  pleasure-pain,  with  which  feeling  is  thus  closely  related,  then 
feeling  must  be  in  some  sense  broader  than  the  emotions.  Beyond 
this,  the  emotions  are  reactive  experiences,  and  as  such  are  only  very 
indirectly  influential  in  relation  to  the  flow  of  thought;  while  feeling 
is  appreciated  as  more  than  an  immediate  reactive  experience,  and 
as  very  directly  influential  in  relation  to  the  flow  of  thought.  It 
is  a  well-recognized  fact,  for  instance,  that  feeling  greatly  influences 
belief.  But  it  can  not  be  said  that  our  emotions  in  themselves 
directly  influence  our  beliefs;  when  they  influence  them  at  all  they 
do  so  indirectly  through  the  arousal  of  this  feeling  which  is  liable 
to  appear  in  connection  with  some  of  them,  but  not  with  all  of  them. 
Love,  fear  and  anger  thus  indirectly  influence  belief,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  such  emotions  as  surprise  and  ennui,  for  instance,  do  not. 

So  it  would  appear  that  what  we  mean  by  feeling  is  not  emotion, 
although  clearly  emotion  is  liable  to  carry  feeling  with  it,  if  we 
may  so  speak. 

Sec.  5.  When  we  turn  to  consider  the  identification  of  feeling 
with  pleasure-pain,  we  meet  with  questions  which  require  more  care- 
ful study.  Dr.  James  Ward  speaks  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  *  feel- 
ing proper,'  and  as  in  this  position  he  is  in  accord  with  a  large 
number  of  eminent  psychologists,  one  who  ventures  to  express  un- 
qualified dissent  from  this  view,  as  I  am  compelled  to,  can  not  do 
so  without  caution,  nor  without  acknowledging  at  once  that  the  fact 
that  this  notion  is  maintained  by  men  of  keen  insight  implies  that  we 
find  in  pleasure  and  pain  a  very  clear  exemplification  of  the  special 
mental  qualification  of  the  state  which  we  may  properly  designate 
as  feeling ;  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  turns  out  to  be  true. 

If  pleasure-pain  is  'feeling  proper,'  then  it  would  seem  either 
(1)  that  all  the  special  mental  forms  which  we  naturally  speak  of 
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as  phases  of  feeling  must  be  distinctly  pleasant  or  painful ;  or  must 
be  summations  of  pleasures  and  pains;  or  else,  (2)  pleasure-pain 
is  the  simplest  form  of  feeling,  and  in  our  complex  life  develops 
beyond  this  simple  form  into  something  radically  diflferent  from 
pleasure-pain.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  hypotheses  as  briefly 
as  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  hypothesis  need  not  delay  us,  for  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  many  of  the  special  mental  forms  which  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  feelings  are  neither  appreciated  as  distinctly  pleasant 
nor  as  distinctly  painf id,  nor  even  as  algedonic  summations ;  but  are 
often  so  thoroughly  lacking  in  pleasure  or  pain  that  they  are 
described  as  completely  indiflferent.  Clearly  the  mass  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch  determined  by  the  clothing  I  am  now  wearing  can  not 
be  claimed  to  be  either  pleasant  or  painful,  they  are  entirely  indif- 
ferent ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  great  body  of  organic  sensations  which 
I  may  note  in  attention  at  this  moment  if  I  choose  to  do  so ;  and  it 
is  as  certainly  true  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  psychic  items  which 
I  have  described  as  mere  emphatic  experiences  as  such. 

And  turning  to  the  emotions  with  which  feeling  is  so  often  identi- 
fied we  find  the  same  situation,  for  it  certainly  can  not  be  said  either 
that  all  of  them  are  pleasant  or  painful,  or  that  they  always  appear 
as  pleasure-pain  summations.  For,  as  I  have  already  said,  sur- 
prise, which  is  clearly  an  emotion,  is  usually  indiflferent,— so  notably 
indiflferent,  in  fact,  that  Bain  takes  surprise  as  the  best  example  of 
what  he  calls  *  neutral  excitement.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  grant  that  when  we  sift  matters  down 
we  find  that  what  we  mean  by  feeling  is  really  a  special  form  of 
presentation,  meaning  by  this  term  a  special  psychic  emphasis,— a 
peculiar  and  significant  mental  item :  and  that  as  such  it  is  qualified 
by  pleasure-pain,  as  all  presentations  or  specific  mental  items  are. 

But  it  is  just  as  clear  that  other  mental  items,  our  sensations  of 
taste,  for  instance,  which  are  not  types  of  feeling  at  all,  are  also 
qualified  by  pleasure  and  pain :  and  this  fact  in  itself  suflfices  to  prove 
that  feeling  and  pleasure-pain  can  not  be  identified. 

Sec.  7.  We  may  pass  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
hypothesis,  viz,,  that  pleasure-pain  is  the  simplest  form  of  feeling, 
and  that  in  our  complex  mental  life  it  develops  into  mental  forms 
which  are  radically  diflferent  from  itself. 

This  view  seems  to  be  that  very  generally  accepted  by  those  who 
hold  that  in  pleasure-pain  we  have  *  feeling  proper,'  although  they 
treat  the  whole  question  with  such  vagueness  that  one  can  scarcely 
be  too  confident  in  this  regard.  At  all  events,  I  am  able  to  find  no 
other  hypothesis  to  justify  their  position,  and  it  is  one  the  acceptance 
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of  which  is  not  unnatural  for  psychologists  who  in  their  youth  were 
deeply  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the  associationists  and  who 
thus  became  accustomed  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  mental  chemistry 
with  more  respect  than  was  its  due. 

But  upon  careful  examination  we  do  not  find  this  second  hypoth- 
esis in  any  measure  satisfactory.  Touch  and  the  organic  sensations 
and  the  em'otions,  to  which  the  term  feeling  is  so  commonly  applied, 
while  often  noticeably  pleasant  or  painful,  vary  very  much  from 
time  to  time  in  their  algedonic  qualification;  the  self-same  sensations 
and  emotions  are  sometimes  pleasant  and  sometimes  painful.  And 
clearly  this  variation  of  pleasure-p^in  qualification  could  not  occur 
without  any  noticeable  change  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  mental 
states  referred  to  if  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  were  of  their  very 
essence. 

And  turning,  finally,  to  that  mere  emphatic  experience  as  such 
to  which  the  term  feeling  is  often  applied,  we  may  note,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  that  there  is  some  little  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
this  mere  experience  is  developed  out  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
call  feeling.  But  to  argue  that  this  mere  experience  is  developed 
out  of  pleasure-pain  as  'feeling  proper'  involves  at  the  outset  a 
begging  of  the  very  question  just  here  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  pleasure- 
pain  is  'feeling  proper';  in  favor  of  which  position  I  am  unable  to 
discover  any  evidence  whatever. 

Feeling,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  special  presentation  or  mental  item; 
and  it  is  to  be  granted  that  it  is  one  in  connection  with  which  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  marked  form  are  commonly  given,  but  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  holding  that  feeling  is  itself  a  pleasure-pain  develop- 
ment than  there  is  for  holding  that  presentations  other  than  feeling, 
all  of  which  are  also  algedonically  qualified,  are  developed  from 
pleasure-pain. 

II 

Sec.  8.  We  have  thus  found  that  we  gain  no  satisfactory  result 
by  an  attempt  to  discover  the  essence  of  feeling  in  any  one  of  those 
special  mental  items  to  which  the  common  man  applies  the  term  in 
every-day  speech.  Our  study  of  the  problem,  however,  certainly 
suggests  that  this  feeling  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  connection  with 
all  the  special  mental  forms  we  have  been  thus  considering,  and  we 
are  naturally  led,  then,  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  psychic  charac- 
teristic which  is  peculiarly  marked  in  connection  with  the  special 
mental  states  to  which  the  term  feeling  is  so  commonly  applied. 

Such  a  characteristic  I  find  in  what  we  call  'subjectiveness';  and 
in  using  this  word  we  express  the  fact  that  the  mental  states  referred 
to  bear  very  close  relation  with  that  special  presentation  which  we 
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describe  as  the  ego  of  self -consciousness— the  empirical  ego— the 
every-day  self  of  the  common  man. 

Sec.  9.  Let  me  at  first  ask  you  to  note  how  true  it  is  that  this 
subjectiveness  is  involved  with  each  of  those  mental  items  which  are 
commonly  described  as  tjrpes  of  feeling. 

We  have  noted  that  in  careless  speech  we  often  identify  feeling 
with  touch  and  the  organic  sensations.  In  such  cases  I  think  we 
usually  use  the  word  feeling  to  refer  to  mere  emphatic  experience 
as  such,  to  which  usage  we  refer  below.  But  apart  from  this,  touch 
and  the  organic  sensations  are  closely  associated  with  the  body,  with 
which  in  turn,  as  all  recognize,  the  sense  of  subjectiveness  is  closely 
associated.  In  other  words,  touch  and  the  organic  sensations  are  not 
naturally  considered  to  have  any  extrinsic  or  objective  connotations, 
as  is  the  case  with  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing.  That  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  common  man  thus  applies  the  term  feeling  is 
made  clearer  when  we  note  that  so  soon  as  the  psychologist  comes  to 
look  upon  touch  and  the  organic  sensations  as  objective  to  the  ego 
of  self -consciousness,  he  finds  no  more  tendency  to  apply  the  term 
feeling  to  them  than  to  any  other  of  the  sensations,  e.  g.,  sight  or 
bearing. 

Our  emotions,  which  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  feelings,  are 
notably  subjective,  as  involving  the  reaction  of  the  whole  psychic 
system  upon  perceptual  states. 

The  most  frequently  noted  characteristic  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  Ward  and  others  speak  of  as  'feeling  proper,'  is  cer- 
tainly their  subjective  reference. 

And  finally  when  we  use  feeling  to  refer  to  mere  emphatic  ex- 
perience as  such— when  we  say  we  feel  cold,  or  feel  despondent,  for 
instance— we  refer  to  what  is  inherently  appreciated  as  our  own, 
and  disconnected  from  the  field  of  presentations,  which  are  identified 
with  the  field  that  is  objective  to  the  empirical  ego. 

Sec.  10.  The  thesis,  then,  which  I  present  for  your  consideration 
is  this :  that  the  experience  which  the  psychologist  properly  describes 
as  feeling  is  a  certain  form  of  presentation,  a  certain  special  psychic 
emphasis,  which  is  vague  and  elusive  in  its  content,  but  which  when 
more  clearly  defined  develops  into  what  we  call  the  empirical  ego, 
or  the  every-day  self  of  the  uninstructed  man.  The  'feeling  atti- 
tude' is  the  attitude  of  the  empirical  ego  not  yet  become  explicit. 

Sec.  11.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  few  moments  still  at 
my  command  to  present  to  you  the  full  evidence  favorable  to  this 
view ;  it  will  appear  in  a  book  I  have  lately  finished.  But  the  thesis 
is  so  simple  that  it  will  be  easily  carried  in  mind,  and  I  shall  ask 
tibofle  interested  to  note,  first,  that  an  analysis  of  the  empirical  ego 
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and  of  feeling  discloses  the  same  general  characteristics  in  each, 
although  these  are  less  distinctly  given  in  feeling,  as  under  our 
theory  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case;  second,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  action  of  presentations  within  the  field  of  attention  in  rela- 
tion to  feeling  is  found  to  be  like  that  in  relation  to  the  empirical 
ego ;  third,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eflBciency  of  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  the  presentations  within  the  field  of  attention  is  markedly 
similar  to  the  eflBciency  of  the  empirical  ego  in  relation  to  these  same 
presentations.  For  instance,  the  eflfect  of  feeling  upon  belief  is 
almost  identical  with  the  eflfect  of  the  empirical  ego  upon  belief  in 
states  of  self -consciousness.  But,  as  under  my  view,  feeling  is  less 
explicit  than  the  empirical  ego  we  are  prepared  to  find  no  evidence 
of  voluntary  eflBciency  in  relation  to  belief  until  the  feeling  develops 
into  the  more  explicit  empirical  ego,  which  is  given  in  the  field  of 
attention  as  the  agent  in  the  act  of  will. 

Sec.  12.  One  point  referred  to  above  I  must  mention  here. 
Consciousness  in  my  view  is  a  vastly  complex  systematized  pi^chic 
mass,  in  which  during  our  active  life  psychic  emphases  occur  which 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  presentations.  These  psychic  emphases, 
or  presentations  so  called,  must,  of  course,  appear  as  arising  out  of 
this  complex  psychic  mass. 

If  any  indefinite  systematized  psychic  mass,  narrower  than  the 
psychic  mass  as  a  whole,  can  itself  appear  as  a  presentation  or 
psychic  emphasis,  we  shall  have  in  it  a  simulacrum  of  the  whole 
broad,  systematized,  psychic  mass  out  of  which  our  normal  flow  of 
psychic  emphases  or  presentations  appears  to  arise. 

But  under  our  hypothesis  feeling  is  just  such  a  minor,  indefinite, 
systematized  psychic  mass  which,  as  a  whole,  appears  as  a  presen- 
tation or  psychic  emphasis.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find 
that  careful  introspectionists,  like  Horwicz,  for  instance,  have  b6en 
led  to  hold  that  in  feeling  we  have  the  fundamental  psychic  situation 
out  of  which  all  forms  of  psychic  emphasis  or  presentation  arise. 

Sec.  13.  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  very  briefly 
to  certain  views  of  important  psychologists  of  which  I  have  not 
spoken  thus  far. 

Dr.  James  Ward,  and  in  this  particular  he  represents  many 
others,  tells  us  that  in  his  experience  'feeling  intervenes  between 
sensory  and  motor  presentations,'  is  *a  purely  subjective  state,  at 
once  eflfect  of  a  change  in  receptive  consciousness,  and  the  cause  of  a 
change  in  motor  consciousness,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  presentation': 
that  'feeling  as  such  is,  so  to  put  it,  matter  of  being  rattier  than  of 
direct  knowledge.'*® 

'^  Encyclopedia  Biitannica  article,  p.  67.  (Italics  mine  except  in  case  of 
word 'being'). 
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In  my  view  this  statement  is  inaccurate.  When  I  speak  of  feel- 
ing as  I  have  above,  as  a  presentation  of  a  certain  form,  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  it  is  given  as  a  presentation  to  the  non-presentable  Self. 
That  feeling  is  a  presentation  in  this  sense  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Ward 
could  deny.  What  Dr.  Ward  apparently  means  to  indicate  in  the 
above  quotation  is  the  fact  that  in  states  of  self-conscious  reflection 
feeling  does  not  appear  as  a  presentation  to  the  empirical  ego,  but 
breaks  away  from  this  presentation  and  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the 
empirical  ego  itself,  or  loses  itself  in  the  empirical  ego,  or  appears  as 
absorbing  the  empirical  ego.  This  is  clearly  in  accord  with  my  own 
introspection,  and  it  is  as  evidently  corroborative  of  the  thesis  here 
presented;  for  under  my  theory  feeling  is  subjectiveness  pure  and 
simple,  and  this  means  that  as  the  empirical  ego  becomes  explicit 
feeling  necessarily  attaches  to,  or  is  resolved  into,  this  empirical  ego. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  doctrine  of  those  who  follow  Dr.  Ward  has 
failed  to  carry  conviction  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
ablest  psychologists  have  in  late  years  rejected  it,  and  have  suggested 
others,  which,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Two  of  these,  those  presented  by  Professor  Wundt  and  by  Professor 
Royce,  seem  to  demand  our  serious  consideration. 

Professor  Wundt  looks  upon  feeling  as  a  complex  state  which 
varies  in  three  directions:  (1)  as  to  pleasure-pain;  (2)  as  to  excite- 
ment-depression; (3)  as  to  tension-relief . 

Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  feeling  does  display  pleasure-pain 
very  markedly;  but  if  Wundt 's  position  is  to  be  defended  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  show  in  relation  to  his  first  'direction'  that 
all  pleasure-pain  is  feeling,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  can  not  be 
maintained.  Of  the  second  of  Wundt 's  'directions,'  it  is  to  be  said 
that  excitement-depression  is  a  distinctly  emotional  series,  and  as 
such  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  necessity  closely  bound  up  with  the  em- 
pirical ego,  and  therefore  under  our  view  with  feeling;  but,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  in  itself,  as  emotional,  it  can  not  be  held  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  feeling.  In  Wundt 's  third  'direction'— tension- 
relief— we  have  a  series  which  conditions  the  appearance  of  emo- 
tional states,  of  which  we  have  just  said  all  that  is  necessary;  but 
surely  in  tension-relief  itself  we  have,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  essential 
or  unique  qualification  of  feeling  as  such. 

In  turning  to  Professor  Royce 's  theory,"  I  am  inclined  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  few  words  devoted  to  it.  But  this  brevity  is  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  limits  of  time  at  my  command,  partly  by  the  fact 
that  what  I  have  already  said  concerning  Wundt 's  theory  applies  in 
part  to  Professor  Royce 's,  but  mainly  by  the  fact  that  Professor 
Boyoe  does  not  claim  that  his  theory  is  more  than  tentative.     He 

»*OiitU]iM  of  Pqrehology/  pp.  177  and  178. 
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holds  that  *our  feelings  differ  from  one  another  in  at  least  two  de- 
cidedly distinct  and  relatively  independent  ways/  first,  as  to  their 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  and,  second,  *as  being  more  or  less 
either  feelings  of  restlessness  or  feelings  of  quiescence/ 

As  to  the  first  point,  what  I  have  said  above  of- the  relation  of 
feeling  to  pleasure-pain  will  suffice.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  feelings  of  restlessness  and  quiescence  are  special  emo- 
tional states  (if  the  latter  can  be  called  a  special  mental  state  at  all), 
and  as  such  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  of  the  essence  of  feeling  as  such. 

Finally,  I  may  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  relation  between 
this  thesis  and  esthetic  theory  in  which  I  am  especially  interested. 

We  must  assume,  I  think,  that  no  theory  will  be  upheld  by  care- 
ful thinkers  unless  they  find  in  their  experience  an  explicit  or 
implicit  corroboration  of  their  view.  The  esthetic  experience  of  an 
appreciative  person  in  the  presence  of  a  great  work  of  art  might 
well  be  described  as  a  resolution  of  consciousness  into  pure  feeling. 
As  I  see  a  great  Rembrandt  or  hear  a  Beethoven  symphony,  I  am 
overwhelmed,  and  in  retrospect  find  my  state  of  mind  difficult  to 
state  in  terms  of  normal  experience.  But  all  will  agree  that  the 
state  given  is  one  of  feeling,  a  state  of  saturated  feeling,  one  might 
call  it.  And,  as  such  feeling,  it  is  given  as  a  mental  item,  or  'presen- 
tation,' as  we  say.  At  the  same  time  self -consciousness  seems  to 
disappear.  In  the  moment  of  my  ecstasy  feeling  is  there,  but  I  do 
not  appreciate  myself  as  feeling.  Nor  does  my  ego  appear  as  dis- 
criminating. Beyond  this  the  object  which  brings  the  feeling  state 
becomes  of  no  importance.  I  care  not  who  painted  or  who  com- 
posed, nor  do  I  care  through  what  means  or  by  the  emphasis  of  what 
elements  the  glorious  result  is  gained.  Self-consciousness  is  dis- 
solved away  and  in  its  place  we  have  as  a  psychic  emphasis  that  mere 
psychic  mass  which  under  my  view  is  identical  with  feeling,  and 
which  is,  as  I  hold,  of  the  nature  of  the  empirical  ego  not  yet  explicit. 

We  thus  have  in  my  view  the  experience  upon  which  is  based 
that  general  movement  of  thought— with  which  I  may  say,  by  the 
way,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  sympathy— which  from  its  germ  in 
Kant  developed  through  Schiller,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and 
which  looks  to  esthetics— to  the  realm  of  beauty— for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  outer  world  and  inner  consciousness— between 
nature  and  the  self— a  view  which  finds  its  latest  interpretation  in 
Miss  Puffer's  'Psychology  of  Beauty,'  where  we  are  taught  that 
'the  beautiful  object  possesses  those  qualities  which  bring  the  per- 
sonality into  a  state  of  unity  and  self -completeness'  (p.  49),  the 
nature  of  beauty  being  'in  relation  of  means  to  an  end;  the  means, 
the  possibilities  of  stimulation  in  the  motor,  visual,  auditory  and 
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purely  ideal  fields ;  the  end,  a  moment  of  perfection,  of  self-complete 
unity  of  experience,  of  favorable  stimulation  with  repose. ' 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. 
New  York  City. 


THE  TERMS  'CONSCIOUS'  AND  'CONSCIOUSNESS' 

IN  an  early  number  of  this  Journal^  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  significations  of  the  term  *idea'  in 
the  English  language.  I  wish  now  to  consider  the  terms  'conscious' 
and  'consciousness';  not,  however,  so  much  with  reference  to  their 
historical  development  as  to  the  different  types  of  meaning  they 
represent  and  convey.  I  think  this  discrimination  will  be  found  not 
altogether  irrelevant  to  current  problems  and  discussions.  I  take 
my  material  again  from  Murray's  Oxford  Dictionary. 

1.  An  early  use  emphasizes  the  'con-'  factor:  a  social  fact.  Con- 
sciousness means  joint,  or  mutual,  awareness.  "To  be  a  friend  and 
to  be  conscious  are  terms  equivalent"  (South,  1664).^  While  this 
use  is  obsolete,  it  persists  in  poetic  metaphor  as  attributed  to  things, 
e.  g.,  the  'conscious  air,'  etc.  It  also  clearly  infiuences  the  next 
sense,  which  is, 

2.  That  of  being  'conscious  to  one's  self:  having  the  witness  to 
something  within  one's  self.  This  is  naturally  said  especially  of 
one's  own  innocence,  guilt,  frailties,  etc.,  that  is  of  personal 
activities  and  traits,  where  the  individual  has  peculiar  or  unique 
evidence  not  available  to  others.  "Being  so  conscious  unto  myself 
of  my  great  weakness"  (Asher,  1620).  Here  is  a  distinctively 
personal  adaptation  of  the  social,  or  joint,  use.  The  agent  is,  so 
to  speak,  reduplicated.  In  one  capacity,  he  does  certain  things; 
in  another,  he  is  cognizant  of  these  goings-on.  A  connecting  link 
between  1  and  2  is  found  in  a  sense  (obsolete  like  1)  where  conscious 
means  'privy  to,'  a  cognizant  accomplice  of,— usually,  a  guilty 
knowledge.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  'self-consciousness,' 
in  both  the  moral  and  the  philosophic  sense,  does  not  involve  this 
distinction  and  relation  between  the  self  doing  and  the  self  refiect- 
ing  upon  its  past  or  future  (anticipated)  doings  to  see  what  sort 
of  an  agent  is  implicated;  and  whether,  in  short,  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  self -consciousness  as  a  'subject-object'  relation  are  not  due 
to  a  failure  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  establishes  connection  between  a 

» Vol.  I.,  No.  7,  p.  175. 

'I  owe  to  the  Editor  of  the  Joubnal  this  interesting  reference  to  Hobbes 
(*  Leviathan/  ch.  VII.) :  "  When  two,  or  more,  men  know  of  one  and  the  same 
l«ct,  they  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  it  one  to  another;  which  is  as  much  as 
to  know  it  together."  Hobbes  then  uses  this  to  explicate  the  moral  meaning  of 
conscience. 
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practical  and  a  cognitional  attitude,  not  between  two  cognitional 
terms. 

3.  'Conscious'  is  aLso  used  to  discriminate  a  certain  kind  of  being 
or  agent,  one  which  knows  what  it  is  about,  which  has  emotions,  etc., 
e.  g,,  a  personal  being  or  agent,  as  distinct  from  a  stone  or  a  plant. 
'Consciousness'  is  then  used  as  short  for  such  a  being.  It  denotes 
all  the  knowledges,  intentions,  emotions,  etc.,  which  make  up  the 
differential  being  or  activity  of  such  a  being  or  agent.  This  prac- 
tical and  empirical  reference  to  a  specific  thing  is  seen  clearly  in 
sub-sense  (a)  where  'conscious'  means  intentional,  purposive,  and 
(6)  where  it  means  undue  preoccupation  with  what  concerns,  in- 
vidiously, one's  self  (the  bad  sense  of  'self -consciousness').  'Con- 
sciousness' thus  marks  off  in  general  the  difference  of  persons  from 
things,  and  in  particular  the  characteristic  differences  between  per- 
sons,—since  each  has  his  own  emotions,  informations,  intentions,  etc. 
No  technically  philosophical  sense  is  involved. 

4.  'Conscious'  means  aware:  'consciousness,'  the  state  of  being 
aware.  This  is  a  wide,  colorless  use ;  there  is  no  discrimination  nor 
implication  as  to  contents,  as  to  what  there  is  awareness  of,— whether 
mental  or  physical,  personal  or  impersonal,  etc. 

5.  The  distinctively  philosophical  use  (that  defined  as  such  in 
the  dictionary)  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  combination  of  2,  3  and  4. 
It  is,  in  the  words  of  the  dictionary,  "the  state  or  faculty  of  being 
conscious,  as  a  condition  and  concomitant  of  all  thought,  feeling  and 
volition."  The  words  I  have  italicized  bring  out  the  difference 
between  thoughts,  etc.,  characterizing  the  peculiar  quality  of  a  spe- 
cific being  or  agent,  and  something  which  in  general  lies  back  of 
and  conditions  all  such  thoughts.  Consciousness  is  now  one  with 
mind,  or  soul,  or  subject,  as  an  underlying  condition  hypostasized 
into  a  substance.  This  identification  of  'mind'  and  'consciousness' 
leads  to  Locke's  familiar  doctrine  (1690),  "Consciousness  is  the 
perception  of  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind."  Awareness  is  bor- 
rowed from  sense  4,  but  is  limited  to  what  is  'in  the  mind'  only. 
Meanwhile  the  'private  witness'  sense  of  3  more  or  less  intentionally 
colors  the  resultant  meaning.  Consciousness  is  distinctly  'one's 
own'  perception  of  'one's  own'  mind.  As  a  net  result,  we  get  a 
private  type  of  existence  (as  distinct  from  private  cognizance) ;  of 
which  alone  one  is  directly  or  immediately  aware  (as  distinct  from 
the  anything  and  everything  of  4),  while,  moreover,  enough  is  re- 
tained of  the  concreteness,  the  thingness,  of  3  to  make  this  a  special 
stuff  or  entity,  although  the  specific  and  practical  character  of  the 
personal  agent  is  eliminated,  a  'condition'  back  of  particular  pur- 
poses, emotions,  etc.,  being  substituted. 
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6.  Then  we  have  a  comparatively  modem  adaptation  of  3,  illus- 
trated in  a  quotation  from  Dickens  (1837) :  **When  the  fever  left 
him  and  consciousness  returned,  he  found/'  etc.  The  formal  defini- 
tion given  is,  **The  state  of  being  conscious  regarded  as  the  normal 
condition  of  a  healthy,  waking  life/'  (Italics  naturally  mine.) 
The  corresponding  term  'conscious'  is  defined  as  ** having  one's 
mental  faculties  actually  in  an  active  and  waking  state."  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  here,  too,  the  earliest  quotation  dates  no 
further  back  than  1841.) 

I  hardly  think  that  any  one  who  is  aware  of  the  ambiguous  senses 
in  which  the  term  consciousness  is  habitually  used  in  philosophical 
discussions  and  of  the  misunderstandings  that  result,  possibly  of 
one's  self  and  certainly  of  others,  will  regard  the  foregoing  as  a 
merely  linguistic  contribution.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  inten- 
tion to  note  the  implied  philosophical  bearings,  save  to  suggest  that 
meaning  5  begs  as  many  metaphysical  problems  as  is  likely  ever  to 
be  the  privilege  of  any  one  word;  that  considerations  based  exclu- 
sively on  4  are  not  likely  to  be  conclusive  against  positions  that  have 
3  especially  in  mind,  and  vice  versa;  and  that  6  seems  to  give  the 
sense  which  underlies  the  psychological  use  of  the  term  and  to  give 
(either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  3)  a  standpoint  from  which 
the  psychological  sense  can  be  kept  free  from  the  logical  implications 
of  the  'awareness'  problem  in  general,  and  from  the  metaphysics 
of  5.  To  take  the  term  *by  itself  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  for 
'structural'  psychology,  while  to  take  it  in  connection  with  a  person 
or  agent  (sense  3)  is  appropriate  for  'functional'  psychology.  But 
in  the  latter  case,  it  should  be  understood  that  'consciousness'  means 
not  a  stuflP,  nor  an  entity  by  itself,  but  is  short  for  conscious  animal 
or  agent,— for  something  which  is  conscious. 

In  making  these  suggestions  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  a  belief 
that  the  diflPerent  senses  have  no  common  qualities  or  appropriate 
cross-references.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  connection  of 
the  logical  meaning  of  'awareness'  with  the  facts  involved  empiric- 
ally and  practically  in  the  existence  of  a  certain  sort  of  agent  (espe- 
cially as  the  latter  itself  becomes  the  subject-matter  of  natural 
science)  determines  one  of  the  most  real  problems  of  present  philos- 
ophy. But  in  discussing  these  problems  nothing  but  good  could 
"come  from  stating  explicitly  the  prima  facie  or  immediate  denotation 
of  the  terms  used. 

John  Dewey. 
Columbia  Univebsitt. 
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DISCUSSION 

REJOINDER 

'TpXPERIENCE  contains  objects  not  accidentally,  but  essen- 
-*— ^  tially,  private,  and  it  contains  objects  essentially  public/ 
To  illustrate  this  'empirical,'  'commonplace'  distinction  of  private 
from  public  objects  Dr.  Bush  names  my  views,  since  he  could  never 
have  known  them  had  I  not  informed  him  of  them ;  and,  again,  tjie 
teacher's  opinions  in  contrast  with  his  physical  person,  as  he  silently 
faces  a  class.  The  obvious  answer  seems  to  be  that  opinions  that 
can  be  made  known  to  others  are  but  'accidentally,'  not  'essentially' 
private— like  one's  back  teeth. 

I  objected  to  Dr.  Bush's  statement  (parentheses  mine):  'the 
actual  test  whether  my  visual  object  (i.  e.,  a  private  object,  for  no 
public  object  could  be  an  hallucination)  be  chair  (i.  e.,  public  object) 
or  hallucination  (i.  e,,  private  object)  would  be  to  find  out  whether 
you  too  see  what  I  do  (i.  e,,  have  a  private  object  like  mine.) '  But 
if  a  private  object  can  be  public  it  is  not  'essentially'  private.  And 
to  speak  of  such  private  objects,  I  urged,  is  to  return  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  object  as  distinct  from  the  object,  the  very  distinc- 
tion Dr.  Bush  denied.  Even  dreams,  I  said,  are  not  essentially 
private,  because  they  can  be  known  to  others.  And  again,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bush's  account,  as  above  quoted,  our  first-hand  knowl- 
edge is  of  private  objects,  and  publicity  is  tested  by  and  means  a 
certain  character  of  private  objects.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
'empirical'  and  'obvious'  distinction  between  private  and  public 
objects,  which  Dr.  Bush  in  his  reply  merely  reasserts? 

Percy  Hughes. 
Univebsity  of  Mixnesota. 


THE    PRIVACY   OF    CONSCIOUSNESS 

DR.  HUGHES  may  well  object  to  my  statement  as  thus  inter- 
preted. In  that  objection  he  has  my  heartiest  support.  Yet 
I  must  acknowledge,  and  I  do  so  with  pleasure,  that  he  has  made 
me  realize  that  the  phrase  'private  object'  is  a  more  ambiguous  one 
than  I  had  supposed.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  fairly  represent  the 
position  which  claims  that  whatever  privacy  may  attach  to  con- 
sciousness is  a  matter  of  accident  and  does  not  touch  the  nature  or 
constitution  of  psychical  objects.  I  never  meant  to  deny  that  the 
consciousness  of  one  person,  his  ideas,  emotions  and  sensations  are 
objects  in  the  experience  of  others.  All  social  relations,  probably 
all  moral  relations,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of 
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my  fellows  provides  objects  in  my  own  experience  and  vice  versa. 
How  absurd  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of  the  wife  is  not  an 
object  in  the  experience  of  the  husband— a  matter  of  his  constant 
and  intimate  concern!  The  ambition  of  young  writers  is  to  make 
their  thoughts  public.  We  might  fairly  say  that  in  normal  life 
an  idea  is  essentially  something  to  communicate,  and  that  the  more 
publicity  an  idea  demands  and  succeeds  in  getting,  the  more  intense 
and  energetic  and  worth  having  it  is.  A  world  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  could  not  become  an  object  in  the  experience  of 
another  would  be  a  world  without  the  possibility  of  society  or  of 
human  culture.  Why,  then,  say  of  consciousness  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  property  of  essential  privacy— a  statement  that  seems 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  any  normal  experience. 

One  can  illustrate  until  one  is  tired  this  publicity  of  conscious- 
ness. It  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  contradict  the  fact  which  I 
intended  to  indicate  by  using  the  term  'privacy.'  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  my  critic  summons  me  to  defend  rather  a  word  than 
an  idea.  For  the  idea  is  simply  that  we  can  not  look  into  one  an- 
other's minds.  Empirically,  at  least,  a  stream  of  consciousness  can 
have  but  one  owner.  Could  it  conceivably  (without  resorting  to 
metaphysical  theory)  have  two  owners?  Can  your  toothache  con- 
ceivably be  my  toothache?  Or  can  your  enthusiasm  or  regret  con- 
ceivably be  mine  in  the  same  sense  and  the  same  way  that  it  is 
yours?  Of  course,  we  say  *yoiir  joy  is  my  joy  and  your  sorrow  is 
my  sorrow,'  but  that  is  a  manner  of  words.  And,  of  course,  one 
suffering  pain  seeks  a  physician  and  the  pain  of  the  sufferer  forth- 
with becomes  an  object  in  the  physician's  experience,  and  it  might 
become  an  object  in  anybody's  experience,  while  only  the  one  per- 
son in  all  the  world  can  suffer  this  identical  pain.  The  pain  surely 
presents  itself  as  the  kind  of  fact  that  only  one  person  can  experi- 
ence directly  and  immediately;  it  is  characterized  by  a  property 
which  I  have  called  privacy,  a  property  which  seems  to  characterize 
the  object  here  in  question  in  an  essential  way.  However  many 
persons  make  this  object  (the  pain  or  any  other  sensation)  an  object 
of  will  attitudes  or  of  scientific  curiosity,  there  is  but  one  who  can 
experience  its  content  in  the  way  of  direct  inspection.  And  why? 
Simply,  it  seems  to  me,  because  it  is  that  kind  of  a  fact. 

But  the  characteristic  mark  of  privacy  in  the  above  sense  (and 
I  never  proposed  any  other  sense)  certainly  does  not  attach  to 
physical  objects.  There  is  nothing  in  their  nature  to  prevent  their 
content  being  perceived  immediately  by  as  many  observers  as  you 
like.  Whether  or  not  they  are  ever  perceived  at  all,  they  are  of  an 
essentially  public  type. 
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Perhaps  I  should  say  something  in  defense  of  my  use  of  the  word 
'object.'  I  mean  only  any  fact,  thing,  feeling  or  situation,  any 
simple  portion  of  experience  or  any  experience-complex  to  which 
I  can  attend,  of  which  I  can  say  'that  thing  there'  or  ^that  fact'  or 
'  that  group  of  facts. '  I  have  in  mind  what  Professor  Dewey  means 
when  he  writes  'Experience  is  always  of  thats;  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  inclusive  experience  of  the  universe  which  the 
philosopher  can  obtain  is  the  experience  of  a  characteristic  that.^ 
It  may  be  that  in  the  minds  of  many  the  word  'object'  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  word  'objective'  that  to  talk  of  subjective  objects 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  fantastic  usage.  I  should  be  surprised, 
however,  if  any  one  should  object  to  the  notion  of  a  subjective  or  a 
psychical  that.      I  mean,  therefore,  by  an  object  simply  a  'that.' 

As  Dr.  Hughes,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  not  yet  denied  to  con- 
sciousness the  property  that  I  intended  to  point  out  in  my  use  of 
the  adjective  'private,'  nor  the  property  I  intended  to  point  out  in 
calling  consciousness  object  or  objects,  I  conclude  that  his  criticism 
is  really  that  the  word  'private'  is  misleading  or,  at  the  best,  am- 
biguous. I  admit  the  ambiguity ;  I  hope,  however,  that  my  meaning 
is  now  clear.  As  to  the  word,  I  care  nothing  for  that  and  I  will 
look  for  a  better  one. 

If  now  I  try  to  improve  upon  the  term  'essentially  private  object' 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  its  evident  ambiguity  I  might  say :  any  case 
of  consciousness  is  a  that  or  a  group  of  thats  of  such  a  nature  that 
their  content  can  be  immediately  experienced  by  only  one.  Of 
course  this  one,  when  it  forms  an  item  in  the  experience,  is  another 
'that.' 

I  must  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  the  above  defini- 
tion is  either  helpful  as  leading  to  inferences  or  new  observations, 
or  would  be  maintained  in  any  final  statement  about  reality.  To 
return  to  my  first  example,  the  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  Whatever  the  chair  may  be  from  a  final  and  absolute  point 
of  view,  that  chair  is  empirically  a  chair,  made  of  wood,  manufac- 
tured at  Grand  Eapids,  Michigan,  shipped  to  New  York  and  pur- 
chased by  me.  So  far  as  its  nature  is  concerned,  anybody  else 
might  have  purchased  it.  It  is  a  public  object,  not  metaphysically 
and  ultimately  perhaps,  but  empirically.  But  the  sensations  I 
have  when  I  sit  in  it,  my  recollection  of  how  it  looked  in  the 
store  where  I  bought  it,  my  intentions  with  regard  to  it,  can  not 
be  shipped  in  a  freight-car  and  delivered  by  a  van  at  my  door, 
while  I,  perhaps,  am  asleep.     With  logical  implications  or  meta- 

*Thi8  JouBKAL,  Vol.  n.,  p.  398. 
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physical  consequences,  I  am  wholly  unconcerned  here.^  I  seek  only 
to  give  an  empirically  accurate  description  of  a  type  of  experience. 
The  chair  is  in  the  first  place  a  public  object.  What  it  is  in  the 
second  place,  I  do  not  know  yet.  And  if  some  one  say  this  is  indeed 
so  obvious  and  commonplace  as  to  be  not  worth  mentioning,  I  reply 
that  it  may  indeed  be  so.  But  an  important  principle  is  involved. 
We  can  not  expect  to  have  much  success  in  saying  what  experience 
is  in  the  second  place  until  we  have  taken  pains  to  say  what  specific 
experiences  are  in  the  first  place.  We  must  describe  specific  ex- 
periences, and  specific  types  of  experience  without  regard  to  meta- 
physical consequences,  and  take  our  chances  as  regards  philosophical 
results.  And  I  certainly  do  not  deny  that  in  the  relation  of  the 
object  which  I  popularly  call  myself  to  other  objects,  both  public 
and  private,  we  have  the  logical  and  metaphysical  problem  par 
excellence. 

In  closing  may  I  beg  the  readers  of  this  Journal  not  to  believe 
that  I  claim  any  originality  for  the  opinions  I  have  sought  to  defend  t 
The  criterion  of  *  privacy'  I  take  directly  from  Professor  Royce  and 
Professor  Miinsterberg.  The  idea  that  the  entire  content  of  experi- 
ence is  object,  I  got,  I  think,  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Miller  in  the 
Psychological  Review. 

Columbia  University. 


Wendell  T.  Bush. 


DR.  BAIRD'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE  IOWA  STUDIES  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

DR.  BAIRD'S  review  of  my  paper  in  the  University  of  Iowa 
Studies  in  Psychology^  seems  to  be  seriously  misleading. 
My  article  describes  *A  Case  of  Vision  Acquired  in  Adult  Life.' 
The  reviewer  persistently  attacks  the  incompleteness  of  the  study, 
but  fails  to  mention  that  I  expressly  state  it  to  be  'a  brief  pre- 
liminary report.'  And  I  add,  ** Unfortunately,  as  yet  there  has 
not  been  time  to  prepare  the  group  of  normal  records  for  com- 
parison, so  that  the  conclusions  expressed  in  this  paper  must  be 
largely  tentative  in  nature."  In  regard  to  omissions,  it  should 
be  further  stated  that  Dr.  Baird  completely  overlooks  two  sum- 
marized conclusions  in  the  paper  which  were  most  important.  The 
irradiation  illusion  was  found  to  be  reversed  and  color  vision  was 
abnormally  keen.     The  reversal  of  irradiation  I  have  been  able  to 

■To  be  nure,  in  my  first  discussion  of  this  subject  (this  Journal,  Vol.  II., 
No.  21 ) ,  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  the  definition  bore  upon  a  metaphysical 
problem,  but  the  two  undertakings  are  wholly  distinct. 

^Thit  JouBNAL,  Vol.  IT.,  No.  26. 
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demonstrate  again  recently  in  another  ease  of  congenital  blindness 
shortly  after  the  operation  for  cataract. 

Misrepresentation  becomes  more  direct  when  he  takes  the  'hap- 
hazard' nature  of  my  tests  on  passive  touch  as  an  illustration  of  lack 
of  accurate  and  quantitative  tests  in  the  other  sensory  fields.  He 
neglects  to  give  the  reason  why  the  tests  on  passive  touch  were  not 
made  more  systematically.  Miss  W.  showed  *no  peculiar  sensitivity' 
here.  We,  of  course,  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  be 
different  from  other  trained  blind  people.  Time  was  too  precious  to 
waste  on  unnecessary  tests.  The  reviewer  describes  a  test  for  active 
touch  (omitting  the  vital  part  of  the  description  so  far  as  method 
and  accuracy  are  concerned)  and  says  such  a  test  is  'unmeaning  as 
it  stands.'  (Yes,  as  Dr.  Baird  states  it.)  As  described  in  my 
paper,  however,  the  test  was  to  tell  under  how  many  sheets  of  paper 
of  specified  texture  and  thickness  the  position  of  a  piece  of  wire  of 
specified  size,  which  was  laid  horizontally  or  vertically  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  could  be  distinguished.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  test  for 
active  touch  that  has  been  devised.  Dr.  Baird  is  amused  by  the 
statement  that  Miss  W.'s  pitch  discrimination  was  *not  unusually 
keen.'  Her  record  when  tested  by  tuning  forks  was  a  discrimina- 
tion of  8  vibrations  at  international  a.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
average  record  of  19  women  students,  using  exactly  the  same  method, 
was  9  vibrations.^  A  discrimination  of  .3  vibrations,  which  Dr. 
Baird  claims  to  be  'normal,'  is  certainly  not  confirmed  in  this 
laboratory.  The  records  here  indicate  that  that  degree  of  keenness 
does  not  occur  more  than  once  in  a  hundred  subjects.  Besides  the 
tests  on  touch  and  hearing,  he  gives  no  other  instances  of  'haphazard 
and  inaccurate'  work,  unless  it  be  an  experiment  devised  to  show 
that  Miss  W.  had  acquired  single  binocular  vision.  The  test  con- 
sisted in  judging  when  two  balls  were  'at  the  same  distance'  from 
the  subject.  By  focusing  both  eyes  together,  instead  of  using  one 
alone,  her  accuracy  doubled.  The  reviewer  says,  "It  seems  unfor- 
tunate that  Dr.  Miner  does  not  take  the  reader  into  his  confidence  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  stating  the  size  of  the  balls  and  the  absolute 
distances  at  which  they  were  suspended."  These  two  facts  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  characteristic  demonstrated,  namely,  the  change 
in  her  accuracy.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Dr.  Baird  admits  that 
'what  this  experiment  is  intended  to  demonstrate  is  not  clear,'  but 
he  criticizes  the  result  without  understanding  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment.  Finally,  the  reviewer  misrepresents  even  the  condition 
of  Miss  W.'s  eyes  by  stating  only  that  she  had  'a  (!)  cataract  re- 
moved, '  whereas  she  had  cataracts  removed  from  both  eyes. 

'  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology^  XT.,  p.  56. 
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In  view  of  Dr.  Baird's  criticisms,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  ex- 
plicitly state  that  a  series  of  experiments  on  an  adult  is  limited  by 
the  time  which  the  subject  can  give  for  the  tests.  Although  Miss 
W.  generously  gave  six  weeks  of  her  time  without  compensation,  her 
frail  physical  condition  forbade  prolonged  experiments.  The  pre- 
liminary and  brief  report  was  thought  advisable  to  draw  forth  sug- 
gestions for  further  experiments  which  may  yet  be  made. 

James  Burt  Miner. 

The  State  Univebsitt  or  Iowa. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OF   LITERATURE 

La  filosofia  di  Schopenhauer.  Giuseppe  Melu.  Firenze,  1905.  Pp.  320. 
This  is  a  careful  and  clearly  put  presentation  of  Schopenhauer's  world- 
view.  It  obviously  aims  to  be  nothing  more  than  just  this,  for  it  avoids 
all  aggressive  criticism  and,  for  the  most  part,  detailed  historical  com- 
parisons. Nevertheless,  much  is  said  which  is  the  fruit  of  patient  think- 
ing; but,  as  this  thinking  falls  chiefly  in  line  with  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  Schopenhauer,  it  can  not  be  discussed  without  inquiring  into  all 
Voluntarism.  The  following  few  points  are  those  which  seem  to  be  the 
most  original  contributions  of  the  little  volume:  after  admitting  (p.  11) 
that  Schopenhauer's  critique  is  in  no  sense  a  psychology,  but  rather  an 
intuition,  the  writer  seeks  to  show  that  it  is  equally  far  from  being  a  meta- 
physics in  the  classical  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Kantian  hypothesis  of 
Dinge  an  sich  is  abandoned  for  *a  system  of  inner  meanings  of  phe- 
nomena '  (p.  67-68).  Schopenhauer  has  no  Absolute,  not  even  an  absolute 
Will ;  his  doctrine  of  the  will  is  only  an  analysis  of  immediate  experience, 
nothing  more.  In  distinguishing  between  spiritualistic  and  empirical 
doctrines  of  the  will,  the  writer  shows  Schopenhauer's  view  to  be  wholly 
different  from  either  in  that  it  regards  all  motion  not  as  the  effect,  but 
as  the  phenomenal  aspect,  of  will  (p.  77).  Here,  though,  the  critic  agrees 
too  uncritically  with  his  hero  in  saying  that  voluntary  motion  is  the  only 
fact  of  nature  which  we  can  know  through  and  through.  It  is  time  that 
this  favorite  '  bluff '  be  called.  In  the  chapter  on  Spontaneity  in  Nature, 
too,  the  usual  Schopenhauerian  error  is  repeated  of  confusing  spontaneity 
in  nature  with  spontaneity  of  nature.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
all  voluntaristic  metaphysics  does  not  rest  upon  this  very  confusion;  all 
so-called  spontaneity  may  belie  its  name  in  so  far  as  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
local  and  essentially  so.  We  have,  at  all  events,  no  good  grrounds  for 
assuming  more  than  this,  even  if  we  do  feel  that  spontaneity  is  possible. 
Most  unfortunate,  though,  is  the  critic's  failure  to  clear  up  an  ancient 
difficulty  in  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  conceptual  knowledge;  consistently 
with  this  theory,  the  critic  reiterates  that  scientists  do  not  deal  with 
reality  itself,  but  only  with  conceptualized  nature,  but  he,  like  Schopen- 
hauer, does  not  undertake  to  explain  that  volition  itself,  however  much 
h  may  be  immediate  in  individual  experiences,  is,  for  all  purposes  of  dia- 
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cussion  and  investigation,  equally  well  a  *  mere  concept/  The  futility  of 
ingenious  intuitions  appears  here  most  glaringly.  And  when  it  is  said 
(p.  103  f.)  that  known  forces  and  laws  are  mere  descriptions,  why  must 
the  reader  be  supposed  to  infer  that  these  are  hence  misrepresentations? 
In  the  chapters  on  Platonic  ideas  and  esthetic  intuition  (especially  p. 
155  f.)  it  is  held  that  Schopenhauer  solved  the  esthetic  problem  over 
which  Schiller  and  Komer  could  not  agree.  It  is  quite  right,  at  least,  to 
say  (p.  159)  that  Schopenhauer  initiated  the  interpretation  of  esthetic 
experiences  now  known  as  Einfuhlung.  The  ethical  is  the  dominant  ele- 
ment in  Schopenhauer's  world- view,  we  are  told ;  '  negating  will '  is  itself 
a  positive  act  (p.  308),  and  in  saying  this  it  is  probable  that  the  critic 
passes  beyond  Schopenhauer,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  that '  he  kept  intact 
all  the  original  ethical  motives  of  Platonism  and  Kantianism'  (t7>.). 
That  he  did  virtually  grant  to  will  the  power  of  self -transcendence  is  now 
obvious,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  fully  realized  this.  His 
expounder,  however,  is  not  willing  to  regard  him  as  a  pessimist  in  any 
sense  of  the  word ;  knowledge,  a  product  of  will,  can  control  and,  if  neces- 
sary, crush  the  will  that  creates  it,  which  is  to  say  that  the  intellectual 
life — in  the  broadest  sense — altruistically  colored,  is  *  serene,  unselfish, 
disillusioned,  fearless'  (p.  320).  Schopenhauer  is  called,  in  conclusion, 
a  classicist  and  not  a  romanticist;  a  classicist  because  he  has  written  the 
theory  of  an  ever-living  romanticism.  "  He  has  renewed  for  philosophy 
its  feeling  for  the  marvelous  .  <  ,  and  has  said  much  about  life  and  death 
that  can  not  be  denied  "  (tb.).  Perhaps  these  views,  too,  can  not  be  af- 
firmed ;  and  this  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  withdraw 
Schopenhauer  from  the  class  of  philosophical  impressionists. 

The  exposition,  on  the  whole,  is  admirable,  particularly  when  viewed 
as  a  sympathetic  popular  presentation  of  a  German  thinker  to  a  large  and 
eager  reading  public  such  as  Italy  is  now  able  to  boast  of. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin. 
Columbia  Univebsity. 

Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals:  A  Study  in  Mental  and  Social 
Evolution.  Frederick  Morgan  Davenport.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1905.     Pp.  xii  +  323. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  present  movement  to  understand  religion 
through  studying  it  inductively.  It  is  to  be  associated  with  the  volumes 
of  James,  Coe  and  Starbuck  on  religious  matters,  though  the  author  here 
is  a  sociologist,  and  not  without  a  Spencerian  vein.  The  preface  quotes 
approvingly  the  saying  of  Hamack  that  '  religion  has  its  secrets,  but  no 
mysteries.'  The  business  of  the  author  is  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
old-time  religious  revival.  The  process  of  analysis  goes  on  under  our 
eyes,  critically,  yet  sympathetically  and  constructively.  The  material 
gathered  from  wide  sources  is  interesting  in  itself  and  the  style  is  easy 
and  natural.  One  may  regret  that  not  many  first-hand  observations  of 
revivals  in  process  are  made  by  the  author,  that  his  material  is  almost 
exclusively  historic;  still  his  work  of  intezpretation  is  vital  throughout^ 
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The  content  of  the  book  admits  of  a  brief  statement;  some  readers, 
indeed,  may  find  its  message  somewhat  repetitious  and  long  drawn-out. 
The  secret  of  the  revival,  as  the  authors  discovers  it,  is  the  stirring  of 
man's  primitive  nature.  His  primitive  nature  includes  such  elements 
as  fear,  joy,  imitation,  suggestion  and  imagination.  The  seed-thought  is 
the  instability  of  the  nervous  system  of  primitive  man.  The  revival  is  held 
to  be  'essentially  a  form  of  impulsive  social  action.'  Illustrations  of 
these  primitive  forces  are  shown  in  the  cases  of  revivals  among  Indians, 
Negroes,  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Kentucky  in  1800,  the  Scotch-Irish  in 
Ulster  in  1859 ;  also  in  the  revivals  conducted  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  John 
Wesley  and  Nettleton,  Finney  and  Moody.  For  all  the  results  of  such 
revivals  the  passional  element  in  man  has  been  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, the  explanation.  Though  not  expecting  the  passional  to  be 
eliminated  from  man's  nature,  the  author  does  exi)ect  and  desire  the 
rational  to  come  in  and  control  it.  He  holds  that  religion  is  normal 
and  natural,  and  not  merely  abnormal  and  supernatural,  as  revivals  tend 
to  reveal  it  "I  would  take  straightforward  issue  with  those  who  stiU 
hold  that  the  subconscious,  the  imperfectly  rational,  the  mystically  emo- 
tional, in  spite  of  all  its  vagaries,  is,  par  excellence,  the  channel  of  the 
inflow  of  divine  life  "  (p.  279). 

The  good  temper  and  constructive  character  of  the  whole  is  illustrated 
in  the  final  chapter  on  '  The  New  Evangelism,'  the  program  of  which  the 
author  finds  in  'the  earnest  preaching  of  great  truths  in  their  modem 
light,  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  men, 
liberalism  attuned  to  faith  and  spiritual  service,  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  highest  ethical  ideals,  a  social  rather  than  an  individualistic  church 
that  shall  truly  set  men  on  [at?]  work  for  the  king^dom  of  heaven.' 

The  volimie  may  come  with  practical  profit  into  the  hands  of  students 
and  teachers  of  religion,  and  ministers.  It  will  somewhat  offend  those 
who  conceive  of  thetnselves  as  living  in  the  natural  world  and  of  God  as 
living  in  the  supernatural  world,  whence  upon  occasion  He  visits  men  in 
unusual  states,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  gratify  those  who  in  in- 
creasing number  hold  to-day  that  all  the  world  is  one  supernatural  order 
and  does  not  become  less  so  through  man's  partial  success  in  under- 
standing it.  In  the  end  we  may  comprehend  that  the  so-called  '  natural ' 
is  only  what  man  can  grip  of  the  one  'supernatural'  life. 

There  is  no  index,  and  the  book  with  its  few  topics  and  informal  pres- 
entation hardly  needs  one.  Typographical  errors  appear  in  the  words 
*  but,'  p.  181,  and  '  psychological,'  p.  190. 

H.   H.    HORNE. 

Dabtmouth  College. 

L'agrandissement    et    la    proximite   apparents    de    la   lune   d   Vhorizon, 
£d.  Clapar^e.     Extrait  des  Archives  de  Psychologie,  Tome  V.,  No. 
18,  October,  1906.     Pp.  121-148. 
The  horizontal  moon  again,  and  another  explanation  offered  for  that 

baffling  illusion  I     And  this  time  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  apparent  form 
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of  the  heavens  nor  to  the  direction  of  one's  gaze.     The  essential  oause  of 
the  illusion  is  sought  in  the  region  of  affective  influences. 

After  a  very  clear  and  compact  survey  of  the  nine  most  digjiified  ex- 
planations that,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  temporary  satisfaction^ 
each  summary  being  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  most  weighty  objec- 
tions to  each  view,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  his  own 
position. 

The  primary  fact  that  seems  incontestible  to  the  author  is  that  iUe 
moon  appears  nearer  when  at  the  horizon.  Thus  it  seems  to  him  and 
to  those  whom  he  has  questioned.  If  one  sees  otherwise,  it  is  hinted  that 
auto-suggestion  is  operating  in  the  direction  of  the  demands  of  the 
usual  theory.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  fact  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
doctrine  of  physiological  optics  that  the  distance  to  which  a  retinal  image 
of  a  given  size  is  projected  determines  the  perceived  size  of  the  object. 

In  approaching  a  solution  of  the  matter  that  shall  resolve  this  last-named 
incompatibility,  a  factor  of  the  situation  is  noted  which,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  is  an  important  element  in  the  final  explanation.  We  have  a 
feeling,  he  says,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  when  at  the  horizon  are  ter- 
restrial objects.  This  feeling  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 
When,  not  expecting  to  see  the  latter,  the  ball  of  light  suddenly  strikeB 
the  eye  from  behind  houses  or  trees,  its  size  appears  enormous.  It  is 
then  an  object  among  objects,  and  we  reckon  with  it  accordingly.  Once 
recognize  it,  however,  as  the  moon  and  deliberately  force  it  back  upon  the 
sky,  and  its  magnitude  decreases.  A  fact  that  contributes  largely  to  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  horizontal  moon  as  a  terrestrial  object  is  that  it 
belongs  to  the  *  terrestrial  zone,'  the  zone  of  objects  with  which  we 
have  to  do. 

But  how  may  the  moon  appear  both  nearer  and  larger  at  the  same 
time?  In  particular,  why  should  the  giving  of  a  terrestrial  character 
to  the  horizontal  moon  cause  an  apparent  increase  of  its  magnitude! 
The  author's  reply  is  simple  and  direct.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
must  be  sought  in  the  affective  life  of  the  individual.  Terrestrial  objects 
interest  us  more.  They  are  matters  of  our  concern,  for  we  must  adjust 
our  conduct  to  them.  And  this  interest,  this  concern,  gets  itself  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  perceived  magnitude.  "On  the  contrary,  what 
happens  in  the  sky  interests  us  but  little.  Having  had  no  occasion  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  objects  there,  we  have  not  learned  to  represent  to  our- 
selves their  size.  By  the  very  fact  that  they  cease  to  concern  us,  these 
objects  lose  their  importance  for  us;  and  this  diminution  of  importance 
is,  for  our  perception,  translated  into  a  diminution  of  size." 

In  support  of  the  general  contention  that  affective  states  may  in- 
fluence spatial  perceptions,  the  author  cites  the  cases  of  children  and 
travelers  who  are  prone  to  overestimate  what  most  moves  them.  Even 
the  well-known  '  illusion  of  the  silk  hat '  is  explained  on  the  basis  that 
hats  are  interesting  objects  with  personal  and  social  significance. 

By  this  appeal  to  affective  factors  the  author  believes  that  we  have 
uTf  «TnlftT)p^inn  for  -^hose  variable  features  of  the  illnsion  so  bard  to  ex- 
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plain  on  any  other  theory, — those  variations  of  size  that  appear  from 
day  to  day  and  from  individual  to  individual. 

It  is  admitted  that  other  than  affective  factors  may  collaborate  in  the 
production  of  the  illusion.  But  as  to  what  these  other  factors  may  be 
we  are  not  informed. 

The  reviewer  sympathizes  strongly  with  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
illusion  of  the  horizontal  moon  in  other  terms  than  those  of  the  i)erceived 
form  of  the  sky.  But  he  finds  himself  quite  unconvinced  by  the  presen- 
tations of  this  paper.  To  be  sure,  our  perceptions  are  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  our  feelings.  The  fish  that  we  finally  lose  after  moments 
of  exciting  struggle  is  never  described  as  diminutive.  And  the  moose 
that  we  fail  to  bring 'to  earth  possesses,  we  feel  sure,  a  record  head 
But  just  as  true  is  the  further  fact  that  these  subjective  magnifications 
are  at  once  corrected  when  we  get  a  calm  view  of  the  object  in  question, 
though  our  enthusiastic  interest  in  this  particular  object  is  still  great 
If  the  fish  is  really  caught,  or  the  moose  captured,  the  first  exaggerated 
impressions  of  magnitude  are  modified.  And  still  our  interest  and  our 
concern  may  remain  keen.  Assuredly  we  often  think  of  eminent  person- 
ages as  large  of  stature,  as  the  author  reminds  us.  But  when  they  are 
actually  present  before  us,  do  we  perceive  them  larger  than  they  really 
are?  Does  the  lover,  when  first  be  becomes  aware  of  his  passion,  experi- 
ence a  marked  illusion  in  respect  to  the  physical  size  of  his  maid? 

Moreover,  the  question  arises  whether  the  difference  in  interest  with 
which  we  regard  the  horizontal  and  the  zenith  moons  is  sufficiently  great 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  perceived  magrnitudes,  this  difference 
sometimes  amounting  (so  it  is  alleged)  to  a  fivefold  or  even  to  a  tenfold 
magnification  of  the  horizontal  moon.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  zenith  moon  is  so  far  behind  the  horizontal  moon  in  inter- 
est as  our  author  would  have  us  think.  In  certain  respects  the  zenith  moon 
is  much  more  an  object  of  our  interest,  since  the  various  fanciful  maric- 
ings  on  its  surface  are  usually  studied  at  elevations  where  the  illusion  has 
vanished.  And  if  one  object  that  such  interest  is  by  no  means  a  true 
concern,  one  may  point  to  cases  where  perceptions  of  the  disk  high  in  the 
heavens  are  made  under  conditions  of  genuine  and  profound  concern  for 
the  moon  as  a  light-giving  object  in  one's  visible  world  of  objecta 

But  as  great  as  is  the  difficulty  in  correlating  the  perceived  differences 
of  size  with  the  grades  of  interest  bestowed  upon  the  moon  in  its  two 
extremes  of  position,  a  yet  greater  difficulty  remains.  For  if  this  theory 
is  held,  it  must  do  something  more  than  account  for  that  amount  of 
magnitude  which  is  expressed  by  the  difference  between  the  horizontal 
and  zenith  moons.  This  amount  of  difference  it  must  indeed  explain. 
But  the  real  amount  to  be  explained  is  the  difference  between  the  per- 
ceived disk  of  the  horizontal  moon  and  the  magnitude  that  it  would  have 
for  perception  if  its  size  were  determined  exclusively  by  the  factors  of 
retinal  image  and  distance  of  projection.  For  manifestly  the  usual  law 
of  physiological  optics  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  operative.  And  since  the 
horizontal  moon  is  seen  as  nearer,  its  disk  would  appear  smaller  than 
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that  of  the  zenith  moon  were  the  perceived  size  determined  solely  by  pro- 
jection factors.  The  influence  of  Claparede's  affective  factors  must, 
therefore,  be  great  enough  to  advance  the  magnitude  of  the  horizontal 
moon  from  the  size  which  its  near  localization  would  give  it  on  the 
basis  of  projection  to  the  size  which  it  actually  does  have  for  perception. 
To  expect  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  foist  upon  '  interest '  and  '  concern ' 
a  far  greater  burden  than  they  are  able  to  carry. 

The  reviewer  comes  away  from  the  reading  of  the  paper  with  the 
decided  opinion  that,  while  Claparede's  factor  may  well  be  cooperative, 
the  chief  determining  conditions  of  the  illusion  are  still  to  be  sought. 

The  paper  closes  with  the  best  bibliography  of  the  topic  known  to  the 
reviewer.  And  this,  together  with  the  brief  summaries  at  the  beginning, 
gives  it  a  high  value  for  handy  reference. 

A.  H.  Pierce. 

Smith  Covleqe. 

Ueber  Urtetlsgefiihle :  was  sie  sind  und  was  sie  nicht  sind.     A.  Meinong. 

Archiv  fur  die  Oesammte  Psychologic.     August,  1905.     Pp.  22-68. 

The  function  of  what  Herr  Meinong  calls  '  judgment-feelings '  is  pre- 
sented by  him  in  a  more  or  less  clear  manner.  Taking  for  granted  the 
supposition  that  in  an  emotion  of  joy  we  have  some  object  over  which 
we  rejoice,  Herr  Meinong  gives  a  close  analysis  of  a  given  situation  in 
which  such  joy  is  felt.  "  One  can  not,"  says  he,  "  feel  any  joy  without 
apprehending  a  '  something,'  an  object,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  appre- 
hension is  an  essentially  intellectual  operation.  It  is,  moreover,  of  special 
importance  to  determine  more  closely  the  nature  of  this  intellectual 
process.  I  can  not  apprehend  an  object  cognitively  without  mentally 
presenting  it;  on  this  point  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion.  But  for  this 
purpose  will  a  bare  idea  do?  "  (p.  25,  26).  This  is  the  point  which  Herr 
Meinong  proceeds  to  investigate  and  for  this  purpose  takes  as  a  given 
situation  the  case  of  a  boy  rejoicing  over  the  possession  of  a  steam-engine. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  before  his  possession  of  the  toy  the  boy  may  have 
wished  for  it  and  thought  of  it,  but  such  wishes  and  thoughts  did  not  give 
him  the  taste  of  real  possession.  On  the  cognitive  side  the  joy  arising 
from  the  act  of  possession  is  due  to  a  conviction,  a  judgment  that  the 
engine  is  his  own.  This  conviction,  this  judgment  need  not  necessarily 
be  formulated  or  expressed.     It  may  exist  as  a  'judgment-feeling.' 

Now  supposing  the  emotional  state  to  have  a  content,  such  content 
may  be  subject  to  further  analysis.  We  can  hardly  represent  the  boy's 
joy  over  his  toy  with  the  words,  '  I  rejoice  over  my  steam-engine.'  In 
fact,  what  is  usually  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  judgment  is  not  the  sub- 
ject at  alL  The  feeling  is  not  directed  to  '  0,'  but  rather  to  the  '  exist- 
ence of  0,'  to  the  fact  that '  0  exists '  or  to  the  fact  that  *  0  has  the  char- 
acteristic N'  and  the  like.  We  may  differentiate  these  two  moments 
by  naming  the  one  *  object '  and  the  other  *  the  objective.'  The  *  objective ' 
differs  from  the  'object'  in  that  it  refers  to  existential  characteristics, 
^Mnr*tional  properties,  specific  meanings,  etc.,  which  may  reside  in  the 
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object  and  to  which  the  judgment-feeling  is  directed.  If,  for  example,  I 
look  upon  the  snow-covered  street  and  venture  the  judgment,  *  There  is 
snow  outside,'  *  snow '  is  the  object  of  my  knowledge,  *  that  there  is  snow ' 
its  objective/  An  emotion  of  the  kind  chosen  presupposes,  therefore,  a 
judgment-feeling  directed  to  some  objective.  Herr  Meinong  does  not 
bring  out  the  difference  between  object  and  objective  as  well  as  he  mighty 
and  one  must  go  to  his  '  IJeber  Annahmen '  for  further  light. 

The  latter  part  of  his  discussion  is  taken  up  with  a  criticism  of  Herr 
Lipps's  strictures  on  his  views,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  drag  the  reader 
through  a  review  of  a  review  of  a  review,  I  shall  here  end  my  interpreta- 
tion of  Herr  Meinong  and  add  a  few  conmients  of  my  own. 

The  conviction,  the  judgment-feeling  of  which  Herr  Meinong  speaks, 
can,  I  think,  be  analyzed  still  further.  The  point  which  seems  to  me  of 
interest  is  just  wherein  the  vague  feeling  of  *  desire-f or '  is  different  from 
the  stronger  conviction  or  feeling  of  possession  in  the  case  taken  for 
illustration.  How  does  the  boy's  conviction  or  judgment-feeling  that  the 
toy  is  his  own  differ  from  his  dim  desire  for  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  difference  is  primarily  in  the  state  of  vividness  produced  by  the  more 
intense  motor  attitude  roused  in  the  former  case,  and  I  should  suggest 
the  term  'judgment-attitude'  for  that  of  'judgment-feeling.'  In  the 
attitude  excited  by  actual  possession  a  series  of  motor  adjustments  is  on 
the  point  of  being  realized,  and  the  feeling  exists  that  such  series  can  be 
realized.  The  mere  attitude  of  possession,  the  idea  that  the  thing  is  one's 
own,  starts  a  series  of  innervations  which  are  on  the  point  of  explication 
in  serial  order  and  are  accompanied  by  a  body  attitude  which  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  dim  feelings  of  a  kind  like  those  roused  in  actual  serial 
adjustments.  The  dilettante  longing  of  a  youth  for  the  maiden  of  his 
choice  is  far  different  in  vividness  and  in  the  attitude  roused  from  the 
more  intense  conviction  of  a  man  who  feels  sure  that  the  prize  is  his  own. 
In  the  former  case  the  motor  attitude  which  tends  towards  serial  explica- 
tion and  the  body  feeling  roused  in  dim  form  by  the  conviction  of  pos- 
session (such  conviction  being  the  '  feel '  of  the  body  attitude)  are  absent, 
and  in  place  may  be  a  more  or  less  vague  wish,  a  pleasing  picture,  perhaps, 
or  a  wishy-washy  sort  of  body  state.  The  reverse  is  the  case  where  the 
feeling  of  conviction  is  present. 

It  is  just  this  judgment-feeling,  this  body  attitude,  which  gives  validity 
to  the  ideation  concerned,  to  the  '  reasons  '  involved.  *  Bare '  ideas  may 
slide  and  slip  around  and  still  remain  cold  and  meaningless,  mere  shades 
of  the  sensations,  without  this  attitude  which  gives  depth  and  backing  to 
the  ideas.  Herr  Meinong  is  eminently  correct  in  enforcing  the  function 
of  the  'judgment-feeling'  in  acts  of  judgment.  Reason  is  by  no  means 
as  '  pure '  as  some  would  have  it.  It  would  seem  that  even  in  the  '  cool 
air  and  dry  light  of  reason '  there  is  a  little  warmth,  even  if  not  of  the 
more  torrid  kind. 

Felix  Arnold. 
New  Yoek  Cmr. 

^  See  Meinong'i  '  Ueber  Annahmen,'  p.  163. 
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JOURNALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS 

JOUENAL  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  NEUROLOGIE.  Band  L, 
Heft  1  u.  2,  1903-4.  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  Neue  Folge  unseres  Journals 
(pp.  1-3) :  OsKAR  VoGT.  -  This  journal,  formerly  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Eyp- 
notismus,  is  now  to  be  devoted  to  psychopathological  problems,  special 
problems  in  clinical  psychology,  or  matters  of  especial  significance  in  any 
allied  field.  There  will  thus  be  attempted  a  cross-fertilization  of  medical 
and  psychological  data.  Die  Berechtigung  der  vergleichenden  Fsychologie 
und  ihre  OhjeJcte  (pp.  3-10) :  A.  Egrel.  -  The  natural  sciences  are  grad- 
ually becoming  more  exact  and  critical  in  their  methods.  They  have  also 
their  methods  of  biological  experiment,  which  may  lead  to  new  discoveries, 
while  it  is  quite  possible  to  experiment  most  carelessly  and  inaccurately 
by  formally  exact  methods.  Plethysmographische  Studien  am  Menschen 
(pp.  10-71)  :  K.  Brodmann.  -  Both  in  the  sleeping  and  waking  states  occur 
rhythmical  variations  in  volume  of  both  brain  and  forearm  or  either 
which  are  independent  of  deep  breathing  or  of  any  traceable  external 
stimulus,  which  are  termed,  after  Mosso,  undulations.  At  the  transition 
between  sleeping  and  waking  in  either  direction,  and  whether  the  transi- 
tion is  quiet  or  disturbed,  the  circulation  tends  in  one  subject  to  a  series 
of  successive  variations.  The  individual  movements  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  single  organs  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  the  vasomotor 
activities  in  various  parts  of  the  body  must  be  in  a  high  degree  auton- 
omous. Tables  descriptive  of  the  plethysmographic  curves  in  sleeping, 
waking  and  transitions.  Ueher  den  MusJceltonus,  inshesondere  seine  Be- 
ziehung  zur  Grosshirnrinde  (pp.  72-90)  :  M.  Lewandowsky.  -  Refers  espe- 
cially to  the  'Alten  und  Neuen  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Gehim'  of 
Hitzig,  and  this  investigator's  remarks  regarding  the  supervention  of 
tonus  upon  injury  to  the  cortical  motor  zone.  The  explanation  given  by 
Hitzig  for  the  results  of  Bianchi  appears  insufficient.  Characteristic  for 
the  symptom  involved  is  only  this:  that  the  tension  of  that  member 
operated  upon  varies  from  the  normal,  and  that  this  variation  is  some- 
times positive,  sometimes  negative.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  tonus  ?  Whether  there  is  a  state  of  tonus  during  rest  is  an  ines- 
sential question ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  rest,  but  the  tension  is  every  moment 
conditioned  by  efficient  sensible  stimuli. 

Band  I.,  Heft  3.  Friederich  Goltz  (pp.  89-99) :  M.  Lewandowsky.  - 
Obituary  of  Friederich  Leopold  Goltz,  biographical  and  critical.  Beispiele 
phylogenetischer  Wirkungen  und  RiickwirJcungen  hei  den  Instinhten  und 
dem  Korperhau  der  Ameisen  als  Belege  fur  die  Evolutionslehre  und  die 
psychophysiologische  Identitdtslehre  (pp.  99-110) :  Aug.  Egrel.  -  The 
cumulative  perfectibility  of  humanity  exhibits  three  historic  and  pre- 
historic stages,  leading  from  the  arithmetical  to  the  geometrical  progress 
of  civilization:  (1)  oral  tradition,  (2)  moniimental  tradition,  (3)  written 
language.  Analogies  of  human  activities  in  the  insect  kingdom,  agri- 
culture, slavery  and  lestobiosis.  The  machinery  of  life  is  quite  unknown 
and  "nfnmiUal^ie.     It  is  entirely  unjustifiable  to  describe  as  mechanical 
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the  functionings  of  the  insect  brain.  Ein  Fail  von  hysterischem  Stupor 
hei  einer  Untersuchungsgefangenen  (pp.  110-112) :  G.  G.  Juno.  -  Detailed 
study  of  the  case,  which  is  purely  hysterical  in  character.  The  principal 
symptoms  are  inconsequent  use  of  lan^age,  high  suggestibility  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  fatigue,  lack  of  orientation,  paresthesia,  and  the  absence  of 
katatonic  manifestations.  Clinically,  the  case  is  to  be  classed  with 
Raecke's  observations,  through  the  medium  of  Ganser's  symptom-complex. 
Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  Neuropathologie   (pp.  12^146):  H.   Oppenheim.- 

(1)  Zur  Differentiation  der  Neuritis  und  Neuralgic.  (2)  Zur  Symptoma- 
tologie  der  Paralysis  agitans.  (3)  Bemerkungen  zur  Lehre  von  Tic. 
Die  moglichen  Formen  seelischer  Einwirhungen  in  ihrer  drztlichen  Bedeu- 
tung  (pp.  146-160) :  Oskar  Vogt.  -  Part  3.  C.  Intellectual  processes  effi- 
cient through  their  emotional  tone.     (1)  General  effects  of  the  emotions. 

(2)  Intellectual  processes  efficient  through  their  emotional  associates. 
Ueher  discontinuirliche  Zerfallsprocease  der  peripheren  Nervenfaser  (pp. 
169-200)  :  Erwin  Stransky.  -  Historical  and  Experimental.  Hehung 
epUeptischer  Amnesien  durch  Hypnose  (pp.  200-225):  Franz  Riklin. - 
Study  of  cases.  Amnesia  is  favorably  affected  by  a  proper  employment 
of  hypnosis.  Epileptic  amnesias  are  not  irreparable,  but  of  purely  func- 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Professor  H.  K.  Wolfe,  formerly  professor  of  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  educational 
psychology  in  the  university.  Professor  Wolfe  is  now  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Montana. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer  has  anticipated  his  new  edition  of  '  The  Golden 
Bough,'  by  publishing  a  series  of  extracts  from  it  under  the  title  'Lec- 
tures on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship.' 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Lyons  from  August  2  until  August  7,  1906.  Professor 
Lippmann  will  be  president. 

Dr.  Eichard  Hodgson,  secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Eesearch,  died  suddenly  at  Boston  on  December  20. 

Glasgow  University  will  hold  a  memorial  to  Francis  Hutcheson,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  from  1730  to  1746,  on  April 
18, 1906. 

Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  its  s^mmier  schooL 
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THE   DEFINITION   OF   'FEELING'^ 

n'^HE  Oxford  English  Dictionary  groups  under  ten  rubrics  twenty 
-*-  different  varieties  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word  'feeling.* 
The  first  meaning  given  is,  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  *to  feel,' 
and  the  verb  *to  feel'  has  assigned  to  it,  under  sixteen  rubrics,  thirty- 
three  varieties  of  meaning.  The  variety  in  the  shades  of  meaning 
attached  to  these  terms  is  probably  much  greater.  Such  terms  are 
evidently  very  ill  adapted  to  form  parts  of  the  technical  language  of 
science.  Any  limitation  of  their  meaning  must  be  arbitrary;  it  is 
also  likely  to  prove  inconvenient. 

The  various  meanings  of  the  term  'feeling'  seem  all  to  be  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  primary  meaning  of  perception  by 
touch.  To  'feel'  an  object  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  touch  it  or  be 
touched  by  it.  'Feeling'  denotes  the  act  or  process  of  such  percep- 
tion, or,  again,  the  capacity  for  it,  or,  finally,  its  'content,'  ♦.  e.,  the 
content  of  the  specific  present  modification  of  the  experience  of  the 
individual  percipient,  as  distinguished  from  the  perceived  object,—- 
the  felt  quality,  or  thing.  Closely  connected  with  this  primary 
meaning  is  the  reference  of  the  term  to  all  experiences  which,  like 
those  of  touch  proper,  are  brought  about  by  the  direct  contact  of 
objects  with  the  sensory  surface  of  the  body,  but  which  are  not 
obviously  assignable  to  any  special  organ.  All  other  meanings  of 
the  term  appear  to  be  derived  from  some  likeness  in  the  experience 
to  which  it  is  applied  to  these  contact  experiences.  Certain  features 
of  the  latter  seem  to  be  particularly  operative  in  the  derivation,  e,  g., 
(1)  the  peculiarly  vivid  sense  in  many  of  them  of  the  immediate, 
real  presence  of  the  object.  Hence,  analogically,  'feeling*  denotes 
any  apparently  unmediated  conviction  of  a  fact,  truth,  etc.;'   (2) 

*  Paper  read  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its  four- 
teenth annual  meeting,  at  Cambridge,  December  27-29,  1905. 

'Cf.  the  case  reported  by  d'AlIones  ('  ROle  des  sensation  internes  dans  les 
Amotions/  etc,  Revue  Philoeophique,  December,  1905),  where  the  patient 
reeognises  that  the  object  or  situation  is  one  of  affection,  disgust,  etc,  but 
eomplaSns  that  it  doea  not '  touch '  her. 
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the  frequent  indefiniteness  of  the  perception,  and  (3)  the  active 
exploration  required  to  make  it  definite.  The  content  of  'feeling'  is, 
for  the  most  part,  badly  localized,  or  not  at  all,  and  its  internal  and 
external  relations  are  obscure.  Almost  any  consciousness  possessing 
this  character  may  be  called  feeling.  We  have  a  feeling,  e.  g,,  of 
the  void  to  be  filled  in  the  effort  to  recall  a  forgotten  name,  a  feeling 
of  what  the  solution  of  a  problem  would  look  like,  if  we  had  it,  of 
the  direction  to  be  taken  in  getting  it,  etc.  And  along  with  this,  in 
all  cases  where  we  attempt  to  transform  this  vague  consciousness 
into  clear  consciousness,  we  have  a  feeling  of  our  activity  in  this 
regard  akin  to  the  experience  of  active  exploration  in  touch.  This 
possibly  is  one  of  the  motives  which  have  brought  under  the  term  all 
immediate  experience  of  tendency,  impulse  and  movement,  as  well 
as  of  the  obstruction  of  such  tendency,  impulse  or  movement. 

But  apparently  the  chief  motive  in  the  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term  lies  (4)  in  the  fact  that  experiences  brought  about  by 
direct  contact  usually  involve  a  more  or  less  clear  distinction  between 
the  modification  of  the  body's  own  sensitiveness,  as  ways  in  which 
we  are  affected,  and  the  qualities  perceived  as  belonging  to  the 
impinging  object,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  awareness  of  these,  our 
states  of  being,  is  even  more  prominent  an  aspect  of  the  experience 
than  the  perception  of  what  is  taken  as  their  exciting  cause.  Hence 
the  term  'feeling'  is  preeminently  applied  to  all  those  sensory  ex- 
periences—bodily sensations  and  appetites,  pleasures  and  pains,  emo- 
tions, passions,  sentiments  and  moods,  desires,  convictions  and  re- 
solves, and  all  kinds  of  appreciations— which  are  intimately  identified 
with  the  self  as  its  dispositions,  active  or  passive,  whether  having  or 
not  having  a  reference  also  to  'objects.'  The  feeling  may  be  a  feel- 
ing 'of  or  a  feeling  'that,'  a  feeling  'for'  or  a  feeling  'how':  what- 
ever the  expression  used,  it  seems  in  all  cases  to  contain  a  reference 
to  an  immediate  and  intimate  qualification  of  the  subject's  own 
sensitive  awareness.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  the 
object  is  emphasized,  the  consciousness,  except  in  the  special  case  of 
touch,  is  designated  by  some  other  term.  We  do  not  'feel,'  we  'see' 
colors  and  'hear'  sounds,  'taste'  tastes  and  'smell'  smells.  Yet 
formerly  tastes  and  smells  were  'felt,'  and  are  so  in  dialect  still;* 
and  we  may  clearly  have  a  'feeling'  for  colors  and  perspective,  and 
may  'feel'  the  sound  which  is  a  buzzing  in  our  ears.  The  distinctions 
are  sufficiently  significant. 

Now  I  do  not  see  why,  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  problems 
of  psychological  science,  the  term  should  not  be  used  by  psychologists 

*E,  g,,  *8ueie  apiceri  to  fell  and  smelV  (c.  1300) ;  'there  was  ao  smell  of 
fyre  felt  upoa  them '  (Goverdale,  Bible) ;  '  he  felt  a  nasty  smell '  (English  news- 
paper, 18841      «A*  o^f/»-^  TM(»^ionary. 
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with  the  same  wide  latitude  of  meaning  which  it  has  in  common 
life.  The  facts  denoted  by  it  would  be  various;  various,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  the  description  and  explanation  of  them.  But 
in  this  regard  we  should  be  in  no  worse  case  than  we  now  are  when, 
with  bewildering  diversity  of  definition,  the  term  is  variously  ap- 
plied, apart  from  its  special  reference  to  perceptions  of  touch,  to 
pleasure  and  pains,  to  emotions,  to  organic  sensations  and  appetites, 
or  again  to  only  one  or  to  several  of  these  classes,^'  or  still  again  to 
some  wider  class  of  facts  or  to  some  still  more  inclusive  aspect  of 
mental  life  generally.  Over  against  such  diversity  of  usage  which, 
were  technical  precision  important,  would  constitute  a  veritable 
scandal  in  psychological  nomenclature,  it  can  not  be  too  strongly 
insisted  that  the  facts  are  precisely  what  they  are  and  stand  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  need  of  careful  psychological  treatment,  however 
they  may  be  named.  Why  not  name  the  states  here  in  question  by 
their  specific  class  names,  call  them  pleasures  and  pains,  emotions, 
appetites,  etc.,  leaving  the  term  *  feeling*  to  be  freely  applied,  as 
occasion  suggests,  in  all  the  variety  of  untechnical  meaning  which 
it  has  in  common  life  ?  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  this  matter  we 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  ICantian  doctrine  of  Oefuhl  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  whole  German  OefuUslehre  consequent 
thereon.  Our  best  text-books  now,  happily,  abandon  the  attempt  to 
group  the  facts  of  the  mental  life  under  the  three  rubrics  of  cogni- 
tion, feeling  and  will.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  emancipation  from 
the  German  tradition  will  leave  us  free  to  apply  the  term  *  feeling' 
in  a  more  natural,  English  sense,  and  either  to  abandon  it  as  a 
technical  term  altogether  or  to  find  for  it  some  new  definition  at 
once  agreeable  to  the  facts  and  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 

Two  conditions  seem  to  me  indispensable  for  any  more  restricted, 
yet  manageable,  use  of  the  term  in  psychology:  (1)  it  must  denote 
some  particular  class  of  facts,  or  some  more  general  aspect  of  con- 
sciousness, for  which  the  term  would  be  appropriate;  and  (2)  to  be 
appropriate,  it  must  not  depart  too  widely  in  meaning  from  the 
established  usage.  Now  the  most  general  characteristics  of  the 
states  referred  to  by  the  term  in  its  common  use  appear  to  be,  as 
we  have  seen,  intimacy  and  immediacy  in  the  connection  of  the  con- 
tent with  the  experiencing  individual.  If,  therefore,  the  term  is 
to  be  appropriately  used,  it  must  be  used  to  designate  such  states 
or  such  aspects  of  mental  life  generally  as  possess  this  intimacy  and 

*  Frequently  the  term  is  limited  by  definition  to  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
usually  the  emotions  and  like  states  are  included.  A  recent  writer,  seeking  an 
'exact'  terminology,  limits  it  to  pleasure-pain  and  the  obscure,  unlocalixed 
sensations  of  'oommon  feeling/  excluding  the  emotions,  except  as  they  contain 
(Lagerborg,  'Das  QefOhlsproblem/  p.  36,  1906). 
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immediacy.  These  qualities  are,  of  course,  preeminently  character- 
istic of  our  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Everybody  agrees  in 
calling  these  feelings.  But  the  qualities  mentioned  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  them  alone,  and  to  limit  the  term  *  feeling*  to  them, 
either  to  the  concrete  pleasure  and  pains  or  to  the  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant phases  of  these  experiences,  besides  being  arbitrary,  would 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient.**  In  this  reference  the  question  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  primary  qualities  of  feeling  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Nor  are  the  marks  by  which  it  is  commonly  sought  to 
oppose  these  states  as  *  feeling'  to  other  modes  of  consciousness 
really  determinative.  They  are  *  subjective,'  indeed,  but  so  is  every 
other  mode  of  consciousness.  They  inform  us  *of  our  own  internal 
mental  condition'  (Angell),  but  they  are  not  the  only  states  in 
which  our  mental  condition  is  revealed  to  us.  Besides,  if  feeling  is 
thus  informatory,  it  can  not  be  sharply  distinguished  from  cognition, 
unless  cognition  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects and  relations.®  The  most  thoroughgoing  way  of  distinguishing 
feeling,  limited  to  pleasure  and  pain,  is  to  deny  that  it  can  ever 
be  directly  cognized  at  all  (Ward).  But  this  surely  is  flying 
straight  in  the  teeth  of  the  facts.  Feeling  is  a  mode  of  consciousness, 
and  all  consciousness  is  awareness.  How  could  one  feel  pleased 
without  being  conscious  of  pleasure?     And  similarly  of  pain. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  definitions  of  feeling  is  given  by 
Royce,  who  defines  it^  as  *our  present  sensitiveness  to  the  values  of 
things';  but  the  only  values  recognized  under  the  definition  are 
those  which  experiences  possess  as  pleasing  or  displeasing,  as  dis- 
turbing or  composing,  and  as  variously  combining  these  qualities. 
These  qualities  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  have  unique  generality 
and  importance,  but  to  limit  the  values  directly  present  in  conscious- 
ness to  them  seems  to  involve  a  questionable  psychological  theory. 
Is  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  example,  merely  the  feeling  of  a  quiescent, 
or  acquiescent,  pleasure  in  line,  color  and  idea,  together,  let  us  say, 
with  the  balance  of  muscular  tensions  involved  ?  Possibly ;  but  the 
opposite  assimiption  is  at  least  equally  probable,  that  it  is  a  unique 
feeling  into  which  these,  and  any  other  elements  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  experience,  enter  in  their  systematic  unity.  More- 
over, the  term  'value'  in  the  definition  is  ambiguous.  Everything 
whatever  has  some  value  in  some  respect.  In  what  respect  are 
the  values  recognized  in  feeling  valuable  1     We  can  not  answer  for 

•  Cf.  Stout,  *  Analytic  Psychology/  I.,  p.  121. 

* '  Cognition  informs  us  of  objects  and  relations  external  to  ourselves, 
whereas  feeling  informs  us  of  our  own  internal  mental  conditions.'  Angell, 
'  Psychology/  p.  267. 

• '  o„*n„«i,  of  PsycJiology/  p.  167. 
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feeling  or  for  the  self,  for  the  self  here  in  question  is  the  feeling  self, 
since  that  would  involve  us  in  an  obvious  circle.  But,  unless  some 
other  explanation  is  forthcoming— and  I  do  not  see  what  it  could  be 
—the  definition  only  amounts  to  saying  that  we  arbitrarily  choose 
to  call  states  of  being  pleased  and  displeased,  restless  and  quiescent, 
etc.,  states  of  feeling,  and  no  others. 

All  such  qualities  as  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  so  far  as 
they  qualify  the  contents  of  consciousness  generally,  may  fittingly 
be  called  feeling  tones.  The  emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  char- 
acteristically feeling  attitudes.  Equally  immediate  and  intimate, 
and  equally  symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  the  experiencing  indi- 
vidual, are  the  so-called  bodily  sensations  and  appetites,  such  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness  and  fatigue,  freshness  and  vitality. 
These,  therefore,  on  our  principle,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  feel- 
ings. But  if  we  include  these  *  sensations,'  where  are  we  to  stopt 
Must  we  not  go  on  and  include  also  all  sensations,  of  every  kind  and 
description,  since  these  too  are,  in  the  first  instance,  immediate  and 
intimate  modifications  of  the  individual's  consciousness?  I  think 
that  we  must.  Unless  blue  and  green,  for  example,  affected  us  as 
different,  how  could  we  ever  recognize  and  name  them  as  sucht 
But  the  principle  applies  to  every  content  of  consciousness,  and  to 
the  whole  *  stream  of  consciousness,'  as  immediately  experienced.  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  hesitate,  as  certain  psychol- 
ogists do,  to  assume  feelings  of  relation,  of  contrast,  of  judgment, 
of  phantasy,  etc. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  would  define  *  feeling'  as  the  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  modification  of  individual  experience, 
as  such ;  and  I  would  define  a  feeling  as  any  content  of  consciousness, 
however  constituted,  regarded  as  the  immediate  present  modification 
of  such  an  individual  experience.  What  is  important  to  distinguish 
is  the  immediate  modification  of  the  individual's  consciousness  from 
the  functions  of  knowledge  and  action  it  subserves.  The  term 
'feeling,'  as  thus  used,  denotes  no  class  of  mental  facts  or  contents 
of  consciousness  in  particular,  but  refers  to  a  general  aspect  of  con- 
seiouBuess.  Prom  the  genetic  point  of  view  the  distinction  between 
object  and  subject,  which  leads  us  to  refer  cognition  to  the  objective 
side  of  the  relation  and  the  feelings  to  the  subjective,  did  not 
originally  exist.  Instead,  we  have  reason  to  assume  a  qualitatively 
distinct  manifold,  related  and  held  together  in  some  sort  of  unity, 
which  persists  amid  its  experienced  changes  and  tendencies  to  change. 
Such  a  consciousness,  according  to  our  definition,  would  be  a  wholly 
feeling  consciousness.  As  mental  life  develops,  the  functions  of 
cognition  and  conation  become  variously  modified  and  increasingly 
important.     But  the  functions  of  consciousness  can  never  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  its  immediate  content.  Distinctions  in  the  content  are 
purely  distinctions  of  reference.  The  content  of  cognition  and  the 
content  of  conation,  viewed  psychologically,  are  precisely  the  same 
content  as  the  content  of  feeling,  except  that  in  the  one  case  it  is 
considered  relatively  to  its  place  in  the  function,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  considered  as  part  of  the  immediate  conscious  experience  of  the 
individual.  H.  N.  Gardiner. 

Smith  College. 


THE    TERM   'FEELING'^ 

MY  conception  of  the  common  element  involved  in  the  various 
applications  of  the  term  'feeling'  does  not  greatly  diflfer 
from  Mr.  Marshall's  'subjectivity.'  I  should  define  feeling  as  the 
unanalyzed  and  unlocalized  part  of  experience;  meaning  by  un- 
analyzed  that  which  is  not  introspectively  resolved  into  qualitatively 
different  components,  and  by  unlocalized  that  which  is  not  referred 
to  a  definite  region  in  space,  whether  on  the  body  or  beyond  it.  We 
should  further,  it  seems  to  me,  distinguish  between  conscious  proc- 
esses which  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  analyzed  and  localized  at  a 
given  moment,  and  those  which  by  their  essential  nature  resist 
analysis  and  localization.  As  an  example  of  the  former  class,  take 
a  name  which  one  is  endeavoring  to  recall.  It  hovers  on  the  border 
line  of  clear  consciousness,  but  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
its  entrance  into  the  focus  of  attention;  it  is  unanalyzable  at  the 
moment,  and  may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  feeling;  but  if  it 
comes  into  clear  consciousness  it  can  be  analyzed  and  is  not  a  feeling, 
but  an  idea. 

Between  a  case  of  this  kind  and  the  group  of  mental  processes 
which  always  and  through  their  very  nature  resist  analysis  and  local- 
ization there  lies  an  intermediate  group :  namely,  processes  which  are 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  analyzed  and  localized,  but  which 
may  be,  under  special  conditions.  Here  I  would  place  the  character- 
istic groups  of  organic  sensations  which  form  part  of  emotion,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  'feeling  of  effort.'  Ordinarily,  as  they  occur 
in  our  experience,  these  form  unanalyzed  masses.  The  reason  for 
this  fact  is,  of  course,  that  when  they  occur  there  is  not  only  no 
need  to  analyze  them,  but  urgent  need  to  analyze,  or  at  least  to 
attend  to,  something  else.  The  individual's  mental  energies  are, 
in  emotion  or  mental  effort,  directed  of  necessity  to  something  other 
than  his  own  organic  processes.     But  the  psychologist,  with  his 

^  Discussion  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its  fourteenth 
annual  inei>t?ng,  at  Cambridge,  December  27-29,  1906. 
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more  or  less  artificial  conditions,  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
analyzing  the  conscious  effects  of  these  processes  and  localizing  their 
components;  when  he  does  so,  they  are  removed  from  the  realm  of 
feeling  and  placed  in  that  of  sensational  fusion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  ultimately  and  absolutely  unanalyzable  and 
unlocalizable  processes  include  two  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  that  group  of  mental  facts  called  by  Professor  Calkins  'relational 
elements,'  some  of  whose  members  are  referred  to  by  Professor 
James  as  *the  feeling  of  but,*  *the  feeling  of  if,'  and  so  on.  The 
significance  of  these,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  following.  They  are 
remnants  of  remotely  ancestral  motor  attitudes,  and  they  resist  anal- 
ysis now  because  of  their  vestigial  nature.  Take  the  *  feeling  of  but,' 
for  example :  the  sense  of  the  contradiction  between  two  ideas,  present 
when  we  say  *I  should  like  to  do  so  and  so,  6ui— here  is  an  objection.' 
If  we  trace  this  back,  what  can  it  have  been  originally  but  the  ex- 
perience of  primitive  organisms  called  upon  by  simultaneous  stimuli 
to  make  two  incompatible  reactions  at  once,  and  what  can  that  ex- 
perience have  been  but  a  certain  suspended,  baffled  motor  attitude! 
Similarly  with  *the  feeling  of  if,'— *I  should  like  to  do  so  and  so, 
if  a  certain  condition  favors';  the  primitive  representative  of  this 
must  have  been  the  experience  of  an  animal  called  upon  to  suspend 
all  reaction  until  a  definite  added  stimulus  was  given.  Space  for- 
bids further  illustration,  but  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  relational  elements  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
Finally,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  occupy  a  unique  position 
among  the  unanalyzable  and  unlocalizable  processes,  as  representing 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  primitive  motor  attitudes,  the  positive 
and  negative  reactions.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  way,  that  the 
antithesis  *  pleasure-pain'  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of 
feeling  as  essentially  unlocalized.  Pain,  being  localized,  and  in  the 
case  of  dermal  pain  very  accurately  so,  should,  I  think,  be  classed  as 
a  sensation ;  the  proper  opposite  of  pleasure  being  the  unpleasantness 
which  attaches  to  pain,  as  well  as  to  many  other  sensations  and 
sensational  complexes. 

Margaret  Ploy  Washburn. 

Vassab  College. 
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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR   JAMES'S   'HOLE' 

But  continuous  transition  is  one  sort  of  a  conjunctive  relation;  and  to  be 
a  radical  empiricist  means  to  hold  fast  to  this  conjunctive  relation  of  all  others, 
for  this  is  the  strategic  point,  the  position  through  which,  if  a  hole  be  made, 
all  the  corruptions  of  dialectics  and  all  the  metaphysical  fictions  pour  into  our 
philosophy.  *A  World  of  Pure  Experience,'  by  William  James,  this  Journal, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  536. 

WHEN  a  mind  knows  its  own  so-called  *past  states,'  Professor 
James  explains  the  cognitive  function  so  involved  to  be  one 
of  'continuous  transition.'  When  two  minds  *know  one  thing,'  he 
explains  the  cognitive  function  here  involved  to  be  one  of  *  meeting. ' 
He  characterizes  the  former  as  'continuous,'  as  'unbroken,'  as  in- 
volving no  'gap.'  It  performs  wholly  within  one  mind.  In  a  word, 
it  is  purely  solipsistic.  The  later  function,  that  of  'meeting,'  he 
describes  as  'discontinuous,'  as  involving  a  *gap'  or  'break'  that  is 
'positively  experienced  and  noted.'  It  performs  between  minds. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  'hole'  that  bridges  his  pluralism.  Finally, 
Professor  James  attempts  to  explain  his  'meeting'  in  terms  of  his 
'continuous  transition.'  Plainly  the  intelligibility  of  his  entire 
system  hangs  upon  this— upon  his  success  in  constructing  his  'meet- 
ing' by  means  of  his  'continuous  transition,'  or  in  identifying  them 
as  one  and  the  same  sort  of  'hole.' 

By  way  of  examining  this  we  first  note  him  declaring,  unequiv- 
ocally, that  'consciousness'  or  cognition  'stands  for  function  and 
not  for  entity';  stands  for  the  non-entitative  function  of  'continuous 
transition.'  And  we  next  recall  that  Professor  James,  in  his  'Psy- 
chology, '  pretty  well  exhausts  the  parliamentary  stock  of  the  English 
language  and  much  of  that  of  several  other  languages,  in  demon- 
strating that  the  'addition'  or  'association'  or  like  gluing  of  any 
sort  of  mental  entities,  in  order  to  make  of  them  the  'integral'  and 
'unbroken'  unity  of  any  mind  or  state  of  mind,  is  unqualifiedly 
'unintelligible,'  'inadmissible,'  etc.;  as,  for  example,  when  Mill 
'associates'  entitative  sensations,  and  Clifford  'adds'  entitative 
mind-stuflf  atoms.  In  short,  the  continuous,  unbroken  unity  of  the 
mind,  and  this  rejection  of  entities  and  of  their  addition,  are  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Professor  James's  'Psychology.'  'Transition'  is 
his  function  for  getting  rid  of  such  entities  and  additions,  and  for 
continuously  preserving  the  mind's  unity.  By  it  alone  'the  torch  is 
handed  on,'  a  continuously  unbroken  unit.  And  now  in  his  philos- 
ophy it  is  'to  hand  the  torch'  between  units. 
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But  this  'transition,'  if  it  means  anything  at  all  (and  I,  for  one, 
accept  it  fundamentally),  means  that  when  one  speaks  of  the  *  suc- 
cessive states'  of  any  transition  or  of  any  mind,  the  word  *is'  applies 
to  the  present  one  of  these  states  in  a  way  it  does  not  apply  to  any 
others  of  them,  or  to  any  and  all  of  the  preceding  states.  Unless 
this  be  the  meaning  of  'transition,'  all  past  states  must  exist,  if  not 
eternally  as  entities,  yet  for  longer  or  shorter  reaches  of  time,  in  the 
manner  of  entities.  And  for  Professor  James  to  be  found  'intelli- 
gible,' or  as  he  says  of  other  writers,  not  to  be  found  'lobsided  and 
blowing  now  hot,  now  cold,'  he  must  never  be  caught  juggling  with 
the  verb  'to  be'  in  a  way  to  contradict  this  meaning  of  'transition' 
or  to  make  it  thus  apply  to  past  states  entitatively.  When  he  says 
any  states  or  experiences  'go,'  thereafter  the  words  'is'  and  'exist' 
must  not  apply  to  them  otherwise  than  figuratively  and  fictitiously. 
No  metaphysical  use  must  be  made  of  them.  Literally,  they  must 
remain  'gone'  out  of  existence  absolutely  and  forever.  Literally  all 
the  'former  states'  have  passed  by  'continuous  transition'  into  the 
one  'is'  state.  In  this  sense  they  no  longer  'sleep  undisturbed  in 
their  past';  they  have  been  'disturbed'  by  transition  into  something 
absolutely  new  which,  alone  of  that  mind,  'is.'  All  else  of  that 
mind,  in  the  sense  of  'undisturbed  sleep,'  absolutely  'is  not.' 

Moreover,  since  Professor  James  is  to  construct  his  universe  'em- 
pirically' or  on  the  same  plan  by  which  he  constructs  each  mind, 
therefore  all  minds  whatsoever  that  he  postulates— be  they  man 
minds,  monkey  minds,  infusoria  minds,  protoplasmic  minds,  thing 
minds,  ion  minds,  interstellar  minds,  vacuum  minds,  universal-fluid 
minds,  or  whatever  sort  of  mind  he  will  explain  our  plenum  physics 
and  present  evolutionary  science  by,  *when  he  comes  to  panpsy- 
chism' —in  short  all  existence  whatsoever,  throughout  his  universe, 
must  be  this  same  sort  of  present-tense  existence  that  'transition' 
alone  permits  anywhere.  His  'sheet  of  india-rubber'  universe  must 
have  no  past-tense  series.  If  he  speak  of  'the  intersection  of  two 
series'  both  series  must  be  simultaneously.  All  must  be  one  'con- 
temporaneous' is. 

Anything  less  than  this— as  well  for  his  individually  transitive 
mind,  for  his  'two  minds,'  or  for  the  universe— would  simply  com- 
mit Professor  James  to  such  entitative  mind-stuflfs  and  'additions' 
as  he  has  exhausted  human  language  in  rejecting,  deriding  and 
proving  'unintelligible.'  How  are  we  surprised,  then,  in  turning 
to  his  account  of  how  two  minds  'meet'  and  'know  one  thing'  to  find 
him  explaining  this  by  postulating  that  the  thing  does  remain  in  its 
'nndistorbed  sleep/  in  precisely  this  sense  that  his  'continuous 
transition'  forbids t 
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After  explaining  how  a  *pure  experience,'  *the  pen,'  transforms 
by  *  continuous  transition'  into  *my-consciousness-of-that-pen-of-my- 
y outh, '  he  continues  : 

**If  this  pass  muster  as  an  intelligible  account  of  how  an  experi- 
ence originally  pure  can  enter  into  one  consciousness,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  how  it  might  conceivably  enter  into  two. 

**  Obviously  no  new  kind  of  condition  would  have  to  be  supplied. 
All  that  we  should  have  to  postulate  would  be  a  second  subsequent 
experience  [or  mind]  collateral  and  contemporary  with  the  first 
subsequent  one  [or  mind],  in  which  a  similar  act  of  appropriation 
[or  *  transition']  should  occur.  The  two  acts  [or  'transitions'] 
would  interfere  neither  with  one  another  nor  with  the  originally  pure 
pen.  It  would  sleep  undisturbed  in  its  awn  past,  no  matter  how 
many  successors  went  through  their  several  appropriative  acts*  [or 
*  continuous  transitions '  ] . " 

Behold,  herein,  how  the  words  I  have  italicized  (* subsequent,' 
'collateral,'  'contemporary,'  'originally,'  'sleep  undisturbed,'  'suc- 
cessors,' etc.)  juggle  with  the  verb  'to  be'  in  precisely  the  way  we 
found  should  not  be  done  for  Professor  James  to  remain  intelligible ! 
Moreover,  I  exclaim:  How  are  we  surprised!  because,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Professor  James,  'obviously'  a  'new  kind  of  condition' 
has  to  be  supplied,  when  we  turn  from  the  postulate  of  'one  mind' 
to  that  of  'two  minds.'  Under  the  first,  the  'pure  experience,'  'the 
pen,'  is  assumed  not  'to  sleep  undisturbed  in  its  own  past';  while 
under  the  second  he  is  'obliged'  to  assume  and  to  say  it  'wouW  so 
sleep.  Otherwise  his  explanation  of  how  the  two  minds  'meet'  in 
it  by  'continuous  transition'  would  have  no  least  appearance  of 
intelligibility. 

This  becomes  the  more  apparent  if  we  recall  that  Professor 
James  explicitly  specifies  a  'positive  break'  or  *gap'  between  all 
minds.  Any  sort  of  transit  from  one  waking  mind  to  another 
waking  mind,  therefore,  must  involve  something  fundamentally 
different  from  his  'continuous  transition'  of  one  state  into  another 
of  the  same  mind.  The  latter  is  transformation,  rather  than  transi- 
tion. It  is  also  purely  solipsistic.  And  solipsistic  transformation 
is  as  utterly  unlike  transition  from  mind  to  mind  across  a  gap  as 
any  two  occurrences  possible  to  imagine.  Whether  or  not  'pure 
experience'  may  go  from  waking  mind  to  waking  mind,  or  as  to  how 
they  could  be  conceived  to  do  this  without  involving  the  sort  of 
'additions'  that  he  derides.  Professor  James,  in  so  far  as  I  recall, 
has  never  given  the  slightest  intimation.  Undoubtedly  he  will  tell 
'us  of  this,  'when  he  comes  to  panpsychism. '     Meanwhile  it  should 

T1»«0   T*x,r^^^|^  y^i    TX.,  p.  179. 
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be  obvious  that  his  'sleep'  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  present- 
tense  'transitions';  that  transition  from  mind  to  mind  is  something 
fundamentally  different  from  the  continuous  transformation  of  a 
single  mind;  and  that  his  explanation  of  *how  two  minds  know  one 
thing'  is  both  inconsistent  and  inadequate  for  these  double  reasons. 
Of  course  I  do  not  found  this  criticism  of  Professor  James  on  the 
single  quotation  I  have  given.  The  same  juggling  of  the  verb  *to 
be'  or  between  waking  *is'  and  sleeping  *is  not,'  runs  palpably 
through  all  his  late  philosophical  writing.  Here  are  further  in- 
stances : 

In  his  *  paint  pot'  simile,  the  same  paint,  the  same  'undivided 
portion  of  experience'  is  made  to  appear  now  in  a  'thing,'  anon  in 
a  'thought,'  then  again  subsequently  in  a  'knower,'  and  still  again 
subsequently  in  'both  groups  simultaneously.'*  But  let  the  pure 
experience  or  'paint'  be  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Khufu;  strive  to 
apply  'the  same,'  'is'  and  'exists'  to  'it,'  now  in  'a  thing,'  now 
'simultaneously'  in  the  'broken  apart'  minds  of  a  multitude  of 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  now  simultaneously  in  a  multitude  of  mod- 
ern 'knowers';  and  the  juggling  with  'the  same'  'is'  and  'exists,' 
so  required,  becomes  as  vastly  apparent  to  the  careful  reader  as  the 
pyramid  itself  to  the  beholder's  naked  eye. 

On  the  next  page,  and  following,  Professor  James  discusses  'the 
one  identical  room'  that  may  be  'both  in  outer  space  and  in  a  per- 
son's mind.'  In  the  former  it  may  have  'had  that  environment  for 
thirty  years.'  'As  your  field  of  consciousness  it  may  never  have 
existed  till  now. '  In  the  first  '  it  will  take  an  earthquake  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  destroy  it.'  In  the  second,  'the  closing  of 
your  eyes  will  suflSce.'  It  can  be  'spoken  of  loosely  as  existing  in 
two  places,  although  it  would  remain  all  the  time  a  numerically 
single  thing/  Now,  obviously,  the  latter  half  of  this  sentence  is 
spoken  as  Hoosely'  as  the  first.  Literally,  and  in  accord  with  'con- 
tinuous transition,'  no  'single  thing'  ever  does  'remain  all  the  time.' 
It  quickly  ceases  to  exist  absolutely.  It  can  not  be  spoken  of  as 
existing,  or  as  'the  same  room,'  save  figuratively,  fictitiously,  and  by 
juggling  with  the  verb  'to  be.'  It  is  only  by  reason  of  this  sort  of 
juggling  that  Professor  James's  lengthy  discussion  of  paradoxical 
somersaults  and  contorting  convulsions  is  given  the  least  appearance 
of  philosophic  reasoning.  And  the  clear-minded  ought  to  see  that 
its  final  import  reduces  to  'pure'  unintelligibility  the  moment  that 
all  minds  and  all  things  be  held  to  the  present-tense  'is,'  as  his  'con- 
tinuous transition'  strictly  requires. 

Further  along  our  author  makes  merry  with  'mental  knives  that 

*Thit  JovBliAL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  480. 
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will  not  cut  real  wood,'  with  'mental  triangles  that  will  not  wound,' 
and  with  'real'  objects  that  do  *the  contrary.'  And  then,  by  way  of 
showing  how  this  difference  between  'mental'  objects  and  'real' 
objects  has  genesis  within  his  'continuous  transition,'  our  pictur- 
esque philosopher  (or  psychologist?)  breaks  forth  into  this  noble 
immensity  :• 

"With  'real'  objects,  on  the  contrary,  consequences  always  ac- 
crue ;  and  thus  the  real  experiences  get  sifted  from  the  mental  ones, 
the  things  from  our  thoughts  of  them,  fanciful  or  true,  and  precipi- 
tated together  as  the  stable  part  of  the  whole  experience-chaos,  under 
the  name  of  the  physical  world.  Of  this  our  perceptual  experiences 
are  the  nucleus,  they  being  the  originally  strong  experiences.  We 
add  a  lot  of  conceptual  experiences  to  them,  making  these  strong 
also  in  imagination,  and  building  out  the  remoter  parts  of  the  phys- 
ical world  by  their  means;  and  around  this  core  of  reality  the 
world  of  laxly  connected  fancies  and  mere  rhapsodical  objects  floats 
like  a  bank  of  clouds.  In  the  clouds,  all  sorts  of  rules  are  violated 
which  in  the  core  are  kept. ' ' 

Now  as  a  piece  of  solipsistic  psychology  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  truest  things  ever  written.  But  never,  for  one  moment,  should 
it  deceive  any  one  into  conceiving  that  the  'real  knife,'  the  'real 
triangle'  or  the  'real  world'  here  mentioned  'is'  the  real  knife,  tri- 
angle or  world  of  which  philosophy  treats.  The  'real  things'  and 
'real  world'  of  Professor  James's  poem  'are'  aflFairs  of  a  single  mind. 
Does  he  deny  that  there  'is'  any  other  world  or  mind?  If  not,  how 
confusing  to  juggle  the  words  'real'  and  'is'  in  two  senses! 

Finally,  since  I  can  not  fill  this  Journal  with  quotations,  let  us 
look  at  Professor  James's  definitions  and  uses  of  'experience'! 
From  his  'Psychology'  we  get  this:*  "As  universally  understood  .  .  . 
experience  means  experience  of  something  foreign  supposed  to  im- 
press us."  Plainly  'something  foreign'  is  not  solipsistic.  But  from 
this  Journal  we  get  these :^  "The  instant  field  of  the  present  is  at  all 
times  what  I  call  the  pure  experience."  Plainly  this  is  solipsistic; 
otherwise  why  'the  pure  experience'?  Again:*  "The  instant  field 
of  the  present  is  always  experience  in  its  'pure'  state."  The  con- 
text seems  to  make  this  'experience'  not  solipsistic;  but  in  any  case, 
since  by  'continuous  transition'  one's  whole  field  of  mind  always  is 
'the  instant  field  of  the  present,'  how  then  "is  the  instant  field  of 
the  present  always  experience  in  its  'pure'  state?"      For,  again :^ 

•  This  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  489. 

*Vol.  II.,  pp.  6ia-619. 

•Vol.  I.,  p.  485. 

^  Reprint, '  A  World  of  Pure  Experience,'  p.  14. 
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**  *Pure  experience'  is  the  name  I  give  to  the  original  flux  of  life 
before  reflexion  has  categorized  it.  Only  new-born  babes,  etc., 
have  the  experience  pure  in  the  literal  sense."  Again:®  **A  pure 
experience  can  be  postulated  of  any  amount  whatever  of  span  or 
field."  And  again:*  **I  called  our  experiences,  taken  all  together,  a 
quasi-chaos,"  And  again:  ** Experience  is  only  a  collective  name 
for  all  these  sensible  natures";  that  is  for  *all  the  primal  stuffs' 
with  which  Professor  James  ^starts  his  thesis.'  While  finally  *  Ex- 
perience, '  with  a  capital  *  E, '  is  the  name  he  gives  to  the  entire  com- 
pleted *  Weltanschauung'  or  rational  world,  whose  'cognitive'  func- 
tion between  minds  his  philosophic  writings  are  supposed  to  explain. 

Now  I  ask  if  it  is  not  plainly  evident  that  it  is  this  continual 
*  substitution'  between  'present  field'  and  'original  flux';  'pure  field' 
and  'whole  or  conscious  field';  *  primal  world  stuffs'  and  'united 
mind';  between  'experience  quasi-chaotic/  and  'experience  orderly 
and  conscious';  between  'experience  foreign/  and  'experience  immi- 
nent,' and  between  experiences  pure,  experiences  transitional,  ex- 
periences solipsistic  and  experiences  pluralistic— is  it  not  this  alone 
that  makes  the  word  experience  appear  to  do  consistent  service 
among  such  varied  contexts,  and  throughout  Professor  James's 
philosophical  writings  in  attempting  to  construct  a  present-tense 
Universe  of  Experience,  wherein  unit  experiences  or  minds  experi- 
ence or  cognize  each  other  by  means  of  transitive  experiences  that 
bridge  the  'gap,'  'break'  or  'hole'  that  forever  'is'  between  them  and 
never  can  be  an  experience  f  Are  not  'all  rules  broken'  here,  as  well 
in  'the  core'  as  'in  the  clouds,'  and  is  it  not  all  clouds? 

Of  course  these  criticisms  are  not  made  without  due  heed  of  what 
Professor  James  says  about  'substitution.'^^  Well  may  he  emphasize 
substitution,  since  his  fundamental  process  of  'continuous  transi- 
tion' is  mainly  one  of  substitutions  always.  But  obviously  substi- 
tutes can  no  more  wander  from  mind  to  mind  than  can  'originals.' 
Therefore  'substitution,'  instead  of  sufficiently  explaining  'knowl- 
edge between  minds, '  as  Professor  James  apparently  would  have  us 
take  for  granted  and  believe,  merely  emphasizes  all  the  more  the 
need  of  explaining  how  either  originals  or  substitutes  can  give  us 
such  knowledge. 

Professor  James's  root  difficulty  is  precisely  that  of  every 
philosopher  who  conceives  that  some  sort  of  'pouring,'  entitative, 
contential,  or  functional,  from  one  mind  to  another,  is  requisite  for 
explaining  cognition  between  them.  But  if  it  be  clearly  recognized, 
as  since  Hume  it  should  be,  that  the  validity  of  any  theory  of  knowl- 

•ThU  JOUKNAL,  Vol.  II.,  p.  181. 
*This  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  543. 
''This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  541. 
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edge  can  only  be  assumed,  and  forever  must  remain  hypothetical 
under  any  and  every  case  of  assumption,  then  it  should  be  as  clearly 
recognized  that  any  sort  of  *  pouring'  between  minds  is  entirely 
superfluous  for  explaining  cognition  between  them.  Professor 
James  tells  us  that  he  'postulates  your  mind'  because  he  'sees 
your  body  acting  in  a  certain  way. '  But  if  this  postulate  is  correct, 
that  your  body  and  mind  do  exist,  and  do  act  in  the  proper  way 
and  moment  for  his  'seeing,'  then  his  'seeing'  is  correct,  however 
solipsistic  all  things  and  minds  may  be;  and,  given  this  fact,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  'functional'  pouring  between  minds,  or  of  any 
further  and  duplicate  postulate  to  establish  its  validity.  Sim- 
ilarly, if  he  postulates  the  universe,  and  this  postulate  is  correct— 
if  the  universe  does  exist  and  does  perform  in  lawful  accord  with 
one's  perceptions  and  conceptions,  however  solipsistic  these  may  be- 
then  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  rests  sufficiently 
on  the  correctness  of  this  postulate,  and  needs  no  other  in  turn  to 
validate  it.  In  a  word,  lawfulness  is  sufficient  for  knowledge.  No 
'pouring'  of  any  sort  is  needed. 

In  short,  the  validity  of  any  theory  of  knowledge  is  one  thing. 
The  expansion  of  any  theory  of  knowledge,  to  cover  all  the  details 
of  the  universe  in  accord  with  that  theory  and  to  complete  our  con- 
ceptions of  it,  is  quite  another  thing.  If  all  knowledge  is  necessarily 
hypothetical  (and  surely  the  history  of  philosophy  has  given  suffi- 
cient warning  that  it  is)  then  this  truth  can  not  be  got  over  by 
making  any  sort  of  hypothesis  of  details.  And  finally,  since  the 
existence  of  things  and  minds  other  than  one's  own  mind,  and  their 
lawful  performance  in  accord  with  one's  perceptions  and  conceptions 
must  be  postulated  in  any  case ;  therefore  it  should  be  obvious  that 
the  further  assumption  of  'sleeps'  that  are  forbidden,  by  'continuous 
transformation,'  and  of  'meetings'  that  are  fundamentally  incon- 
gruous of  it,  in  no  least  way  substantiate  the  validity  of  Professor 
James's  transitional  philosophy  and  render  his  necessary  primary 
postulates  incredible  just  in  proportion  as  these  additional  postulates 
are  superfluous  and  contradictory.  Herbert  Nichols. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


SOCIETIES 

THE    FIFTH    MEETING    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL   ASSOCIATION 

T^HE  American  Philosophical  Association  held  its  fifth  annual 
-'-  meeting  at  Cambridge,  December  27-29,  1905,  on  invitation 
of  ty*"  '^ooarHnent  of  Philosophy  of  Harvard  University,  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  Emerson  Hall.  The  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  this  building  which  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  devoted  to  philosophy  and  psychology  were  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  27,  with  Professor  Miinsterberg,  chairman  of 
the  department,  presiding.  Addresses  were  made  by  President 
Eliot  and  Dr.  Edward  Emerson.  The  exercises  were  followed  by  a 
joint  discussion  with  the  American  Psychological  Association  of  *The 
AfBliation  of  Psychology  with  Philosophy  and  the  Natural  Sciences. ' 
The  discussion  was  led  by  Professors  Miinsterberg,  Hall,  Angell, 
Taylor  and  Thilly.  The  Association  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Harvard  Corporation  at  luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Union  at  one 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  in  the  evening  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Miinsterberg  at  their  home.  Professor  Dewey,  president  of  the 
Association,  read  his  address  on  the  evening  of  December  28,  on  the 
subject,  'Beliefs  and  Realities.'  The  address  was  followed  by  a 
smoker  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  associations  at  the 
Harvard  Union.  At  the  business  meeting,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Professor  William 
James,  of  Harvard  University;  Vice-president,  Professor  Ernest 
Albee,  of  Cornell  University;  Secretary-treasurer,  Professor  J.  6. 
Hibben,  of  Princeton  University.  The  following  is  the  program 
of  the  meeting  with  brief  abstracts  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
papers  read : 

Swedenborg's  Influence  upon  Ooethe:  Frank  Sewall. 

Swedenborg's  work  in  philosophy'  and  science  was  the  source  of 
Goethe's  conception  of  the  world-as-a-whole.  There  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  Kant  and  Swedenborg  in  the  matter  of  their  re- 
spective *two  world'  doctrines,  and  Goethe  was  indebted  for  his 
acquaintance  with  Swedenborg  to  Kant,  Herder  and  Schiller,  but 
chiefly  to  Franklein  von  Klettenberg,  who,  in  the  early  seventies,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Faust  conception,  introduced  Goethe  to  the 
'Arcana'  of  Swedenborg.  A  parallel  was  exhibited  between  Goethe's 
'Deutscher  Pamass'  and  the  little-known  work  of  Swedenborg,  *De 
Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,'  in  which  man,  the  microcosm,  reflects  all  the 
forces  and  activities  of  the  universe.  Goethe's  discovery  of  the 
*Book  of  Mystery'  throws  light  upon  the  Faust  monologue.  Striking 
parallels  exist  between  Swedenborg 's  'Heaven  and  Hell'  and  Faust's 
translation  to  the  spirit  world.  Goethe,  in  his  letters  and  in  a  review, 
expresses  sentiments  identical  with  those  of  Swedenborg,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  the  latter 's  thought.  The  author  finds  in  Faust's  realiza- 
tion of  the  'fair  moment'  in  his  vision  before  he  dies  an  echo  of 
Swedenborg 's  doctrine  of  mutual  service.  To  Swedenborg,  then, 
Ooethe  owed  the  Weltanschauung  in  which  man  accomplishes  his 
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development  through  nature  to  the  world  of  spirit,  a  conviction 
summed  up  in  the  closing  lines  of  Faust.  Recent  literature  was 
specified. 

The  Conditions  of  Greatest  Progress  in  American  Philosophy:  D. 

S.  MnjiKR. 

The  social  development  of  philosophy  has  only  begun.  We  are 
here  still  in  an  age  of  individualism,  in  which  the  favorite  product 
is  a  *  system'  bearing  the  personal  stamp  of  its  author.  In  its  social 
development  philosophy  must  be  international,  but  a  national  branch 
may  have  a  growth  and  fruit  of  its  own.  Philosophy  will  not 
be  a  science  until  it  has  achieved  a  consensus  of  experts,  i.  e., 
a  tested  method  and  tested  principles.  It  will  not  advance  con- 
sciously toward  this  end  until  it  is  roused,  i.  e,,  until  we,  its 
laborers,  are  roused  to  a  sense  of  public  responsibility.  Thus 
roused,  our  first  and  constant  endeavor  must  be  to  reach  common 
ground.  As  steps  toward  this  end,  let  us  (1)  use  as  plain  English 
as  we  can;  let  us  (2)  practice  a  searching  mutual  criticism  in  the 
interest  of  an  accurate  method;  let  us  (3)  study  the  divergent  tem- 
peraments that  find  expression  in  philosophy;  let  us  (4)  draw  our- 
selves, on  one  side,  closer  to  life  by  cultivating  in  common,  as  an 
essential  part  of  philosophy,  that  Lehensweisheit  toward  which  un- 
philosophic  thought  in  America  has  contributed  so  powerful  an 
impulse. 

The  Influence  of  American  Political  Theories  upon  the  Conception 

of  the  Absolute:  I.  WooDBRrooE  Riley. 

The  conception  of  the  absolute  in  America  assumes  the  form  of 
monism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dualism  in  the  eighteenth,  pan- 
theism in  the  nineteenth.  Under  Puritanism  there  is  one,  supreme, 
self-sufficient  being,  the  sole  ruler  and  disposer  of  all  things ;  under 
deism  a  deity  whose  powers  and  functions  are  limited  by  a  law  out- 
side himself,— the  law  of  nature,  inviolable  and  immutable;  under 
transcendentalism  the  deity,  becoming  immanent,  is  submerged  in 
nature,  can  scarce  be  distinguished  from  the  cosmic  processes.  As 
with  Spinoza,  so  with  Emerson,  the  concept  of  God  and  the  concept 
of  the  world-ground  are  identical,  the  absolute  is  one  with  the  order- 
ing and  creative  power  of  the  universe.  The  problem  is  to  show 
how  these  conceptions  were  influenced  by  the  current  theories  of 
government— under  absolute  monarchy  sovereignty  being  conceived 
as  given  by  God  to  the  king,  under  limited  monarchy  as  shared 
between  ruler  and  subject  in  a  dual  control,  under  representative 
democracy  as  vested  in  the  people  through  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  law  0^  na^re.     Here  chief  reference  is  made  to  such  writers  as 
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John  Wise,  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  William  Livingstone,  who,  rely- 
ing on  the  European  jurists  of  the  naturrecht  school,  formed  a 
genuine  philosophic  background  for  the  whole  movement. 

The  Kantian  Doctrine  of  God  as  Compared  urith  that  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle:  Wtlaaau  T.  Harris. 

A  Philosophical  Pilgrimage.  Reflections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Homes 
and  Abodes  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Locke  and  Descartes:  Francis 
B.  Brandt.     (Read  by  title.) 

The  Significance  of  Methodological  Principles:  Ernest  Albee. 

Rationalism  has  been  a  far  more  persistent  tendency  in  modem 
thought  than  is  commonly  recognized.  While  the  critical  philos- 
ophy, logically  developed,  carries  one  beyond  rationalism,  Kant's 
own  system  is  rationalistic  in  important  respects,  both  on  the  theo- 
retical and  on  the  practical  side.  This  is  plainly  true  of  his  so-called 
'constitutive'  principles,  in  so  far  as  these  are  involved  with  his 
table  of  quasi-logical  categories;  but  his  actual  use  of  *  regulative' 
principles,  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  ethics,  is 
open  to  much  the  same  criticism.  Yet  regulative  principles,  in  the 
larger  sense  6f  the  methodological  principles  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy, are  the  salvation  of  idealistic  philosophy,  if  properly  inter- 
preted. In  what  relation,  then,  do  these  regulative  or  methodo- 
logical principles  stand  to  reality!  Assuming,  as  we  nearly  all 
practically  do,  that  reality  can  only  mean  experience  in  the  largest 
sense,  the  diflBculty  seems  to  be  that  science  becomes  progressively 
abstract,  while  experience  remains  concrete.  As  our  scientific  prin- 
ciples become  accurately  formulated  they  seem  to  depart  from  the 
*  reality'  of  immediate  experience.  We  forget  that,  in  proportion 
as  our  methodological  principles  are  practically  helpful  in  organ- 
izing our  knowledge  and  thus  enabling  us  to  deal  effectively  with 
concrete  experience,  they  are  necessarily  informing  us  with  regard 
to  the  organic  constitution  of  reality.  Not  brute  experience,  but 
organized  experience,  is  the  real,  though  in  a  sense  also  ideal. 

Indtuition  and  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism:  W.  P.  Montague. 
This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  this  Journal. 

Connection  between  Logic  and  Mathematics:  Mrs.  C.  Ladd 
Franklin. 

Experience  and  Thought:  J.  E.  Creighton. 

This  paper  refers  to  certain  fundamental  doctrines  regarding  the 
nature  of  experience  which  are  involved  in  the  current  discussion 
of  pragmatism.  Its  main  thesis  is,  that  completely  to  get  rid  of 
dualism,  and  to  attain  to  a  truly  functional  standpoint,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  regard  knowledge  as  the  process  through  which  a  subject 

expresses  and  realizes  a  rational  life. 

Evolution  and  the  Absolute:  H.  Heath  Bawden. 

Conservation  and  evolution  seem  to  present  a  fatal  dilemma:  the 
universe  is  either  a  closed  system  or  a  progressive  growth.  We  can 
not  believe  that  something  has  evolved  out  of  nothing;  this  strikes 
at  the  rationality  of  the  universe.  But  to  regard  the  universe  as  a 
completed  system  strikes  at  its  morality.  The  only  recourse  is  to 
recognize  the  functional  character  of  the  distinction  between  essence 
and  origin.  The  question  of  absolute  origin  can  not  be  answered 
because  it  can  not  rationally  be  asked.  The  ideas  of  unity  (con- 
servation) and  continuity  (evolution)  are  true  only  when  interpreted 
in  terms  of  each  other.  Science  must  assume  the  conservation  of 
the  system  within  which  she  is  working  in  order  to  make  the  evolu- 
tionary statement  useful,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continual 
evolution  of  new  meanings  is  necessary  to  make  the  conservation 
doctrine  intelligible.  This  point  of  view  reconciles  evolutionism 
and  absolutism  by  showing  the  functional  nature  of  the  absolute. 

Consciousness  and  Evolution:  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge. 

To  regard  consciousness  as  an  outcome  of  evolutionary  processes 
involves  a  radical  transformation  of  many  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  modem  philosophy,  because  these  problems  have  been  con- 
trolled by  an  initial  conception  of  consciousness  which  is  not  evolu- 
tionary. This  conception  involves  the  positing  of  the  mind  as  an 
original  capacity  or  receptacle  endowed  with  certain  constitutional 
powers  and  needing  the  operation  of  some  agency  to  give  it  the 
content  known  as  the  content  of  consciousness.  The  mind  is  thus 
conceived  as  an  end-term  of  a  relation.  To  the  resulting  line  of 
thought  the  evolutionary  conception  of  consciousness  presents  a 
striking  contrast.  Here  the  mind  is  not  posited  as  an  end-term,  but 
rather  processes  of  various  sorts  are  conceived,  undergoing  continual 
reorganization  until  they  become  conscious,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
recognition  that  as  conscious  processes  they  are  not  original  but 
derived.  Although  the  evolutionary  conception  has  not  been  as 
clearly  worked  out  as  the  other,  it  tends  to  render  the  general 
philosophical  problems  arising  from  the  end^term  conception  of 
mind  largely  meaningless.  This  is  significantly  illustrated  in  the 
body-mind  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  mental  states  and  the  cur- 
rent conception  of  evolution. 

The  Formal  Fallacy  in  Subjectivism:  A.  E.  Taylor. 

Pure  subjectivism,  a  doctrine  still  expressed  by  philosophical 
physicists  and  biologists,  and  occasionally  by  professional  philos- 
opherp   ia  +>«  doct^'HA  that  what  each  state  of  mind  knows  is  its 
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own  occurrence  as  a  mental  process.  This  amounts  to  holding  that 
the  relation  of  percipient  to  percept  is  logically  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  itself,  and  nothing  but  itself,  as  its  sequent  or  second  term. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  logical  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  relation,  since  it  inevitably  involves  an  indefinite  regress,  and  this 
regress  is  of  an  illegitimate  kind,  inasmuch  as  its  completion  would 
be  necessary  before  we  could  even  say  what  we  mean  by  the  second 
term  of  the  perceptual  relation,  i.  e.,  the  perceived  object.  To  escape 
the  illegimate  regress,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  there  is  at  least 
one  instance  of  a  process  of  perception  in  which  the  relation  (the 
process)  and  its  sequent  (the  perceived  object)  are  not  identical. 
Thus  the  theory  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  start  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  realism,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  also 
end  there. 

Pure  Science  and  Pragmatism:  E.  G.  Spaulding. 

Certain  branches  of  science,  e.  g,,  the  *New  Physics,'  are  pointed 
to  by  the  pragmatist  as  exemplifying  his  theory  of  procedure. 
Accordingly  let  us  examine  the  presuppositions,  structure,  etc.,  of 
physical  science,  and  ask  if  they  are  compatible  with  pragmatistic 
assertions  and  especially  with  the  philosophy  of  pure  experience. 
Firstly,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  symbolic  judgments,  qualities  not 
given  in  perception  are  known.  Nor  can  the  meanings  here  be 
imaged.  Secondly,  to  satisfy  'alogical'  needs,  knowledge  has  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  furthering  life;  this  by  inferring,  pre- 
dicting. Such  knowledge  is  a  mental  transition  from  perceived 
to  unperceived.  What  is  the  ground  for  the  validity  of  the  in- 
ference! Not  the  plan  itself!  Necessity,  invariableness,  un- 
equivocal connection  are  demanded.  These  are  not  found  in  the 
conscious  series.  Therefore  only  in  an  'other,'  a  non-immanent, 
t.  e.,  transcendent,  object.  This  is  *Denkobject'  as  opposed  to 
*Denkinhalt.'  In  knowing  it  the  act  of  cognition  transcends  itself. 
Examination  of  the  kinds  of  cognition  shows  self-transcendency  to 
be  an  essential  characteristic,  and  that  the  *  other'  referred  to  may  be 
independent  of  and  different  in  kind  from  the  cognitive  act.  So  in 
perception  the  object  of  perception  is  not  content.  The  false,  e.  g., 
hallucination,  implies  the  true,  and  this  is  implied  by  all.  The  ob- 
ject of  perception  is  the  transcendent  causal  '  Regelmassigkeit. ' 
Examination  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  experience  shows  this  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  realism  which  the  success  of  knowledge  as 
an  'instrument'  implies.  The  ground  for  the  validity  of  knowledge 
(ph3rBic8)  is,  therefore,  external  to  knowledge  itself,  and  is  also 
object  and  source  of  knowledge.  Experience  must  be  defined  in  the 
light  of  this.     Cognitive  experience  is  different  from  the  others:  it 
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has  transcendency;  and  scientific  knowledge  is  diflferent  from  per- 
ception. There  is  knowledge  of  the  *  not-given/  if  'given'  means 
consciousness. 

Scholasticism  and  Reaction:  Brother  Chrysostom. 

Scholasticism  has  too  often  been  considered  in  its  purely  static 
phase ;  its  dynamic  side  is  far  more  in  touch  with  our  age.  Its  fun- 
damental principles  of  act  and  potency,  form  and  matter,  present 
firm  points  of  contact  with  modern  science.  While  potency  in  gen- 
eral and  matter  in  particular  have  traits  in  common  with  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  in  the  present 
meaning  of  that  term,  act  and  form  are  in  striking  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  modem  biology.  There  was  a  dictum  of  the  school- 
men to  the  effect  that,  *  Whatever  is  received  is  received  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  receiver. '  Its  truth  receives  confirmation,  not  only 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  various  kinds  of  motion  classified  by 
Aristotle,  but  also  in  the  domain  of  the  plant  and  the  animal.  Living 
organisms  receive  from  heredity  and  environment,  and  this  central 
nucleus  they  modify  by  their  innate  spontaneity  and  adaptability— 
a  line  of  thought  leading  naturally  to  histology  and  morphology. 
Sensation  and  intellection  were  both  held  by  the  schoolmen  to  be 
reactions,  but  reactions  of  so  excellent  a  nature  as  really  to  express 
in  their  perceptive  phase  some  portions  of  external  reality.  On  sen- 
sation depended  passion,  with  its  attendant  muscular  reactions;  on 
intellection  hung  deliberate  exercise  of  the  will.  Both  these  forms 
of  cognition,  as  well  as  the  resultant  appetitions,  contributed  to  build 
up  habit,  whereby  many  reactions  gradually  lapsed  from  conscious- 
ness and  gave  room  for  new  reactions  and  new  habits. 

A  Criticism  of  Psychophysical  Parallelism  as  an  Ontology:  H.  H. 

Horne. 

The  theory  of  parallelism  serves  in  three  fields,  viz,,  psychology, 
the  philosophy  of  evolution  and  ontology.  As  an  ontology  parallel- 
ism appears  in  a  harmonizing  role,  agreeing  with  the  materialist, 
the  idealist,  the  dualist  and  the  agnostic  monist  in  their  character- 
istic positions.  In  this  role  parallelism  is  too  vague  as  an  ontology 
to  satisfy  the  adherents  of  any  of  the  older  systems.  Essentially, 
parallelism  as  an  ontology  is  dualistic,  and,  as  such,  is  subject  to  the 
objection  that  being  is  a  unity ;  for  the  unity  of  consciousness  gives 
unity  to  any  proposed  dualism  or  pluralism;  for  unifying  relation- 
ships must  exist  between  the  supposed  dual  parts :  for,  further,  only 
a  unitary  being  can  be  infinite.  Again,  parallelism  does  not  explain 
why  there  should  be  any  reality  at  all,  nor  why  it  should  take  the 
parallelistic  form ;  it  only  formulates.  And  it  makes  a  poor  f ormu- 
latiATi  jn  ms'Tn^^ininfir  a  parallelism  between  the  psychical  and  the 
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physical,  for  individuality  characterizes  the  psychical  but  not  the 
physical,  while  extension,  quantity  and  space  characterize  the  phys- 
ical but  not  the  psychical.  Thus  parallelism  takes  seriously  a  mathe- 
matical figure  of  speech.  Again,  in  denying  causal  relation  between 
mind  and  body  while  aflSrming  this  concomitant  variation  it  violates 
one  of  Mill's  methods  for  determining  causal  connection.  In  justifi- 
cation it  transforms  the  causal  concept  from  equivalence,  or  identity, 
into  concomitance.  Further,  no  parallelist  has  been  able  to  show  how 
the  unity  of  human  consciousness  can  have  arisen  through  the  fusion 
of  the  psychic  sides  of  atoms.  And,  if  parallelism  is  right  in  main- 
taining that  mind  does  not  influence  body,  it  can  hardly  maintain 
that  evolution  has  proceeded  along  parallelistic  lines,  for  in  evolu- 
tion the  useless  is  eliminated. 

The  Affiliation  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Esthetics:  Ethel 
D.  Puffer. 

The  Quality  of  Psychical  Dispositions:  E.  A.  Pace. 


REVIEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS  OF  LITERATURE 

The  Problems  of  Philosophy.     Harald  Hoffding.     Translated  by  Galen 

M.  Fisher,  with  a  preface  by  William  James.     New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xvi  -f  201. 

This  little  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  Oastvorlesungen  deliv- 
ered by  its  distinguished  author  in  IJpsala,  Sweden.  In  1903  it  appeared 
in  German.  Now  it  is  published  in  an  excellent  English  translation 
which  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James,  who 
also  introduces  Hoffding's  discussion  with  a  characteristically  incisive 
preface. 

As  a  whole  the  book  forms  an  'introduction*  to  philosophy  or  'out- 
line* of  philosophy  conceived  from  the  constructive,  rather  than  the 
descriptive  i)oint  of  view.  It  presents  in  epitome  Professor  Hoffding's 
mature  opinions  on  the  various  philosophical  questions — *  so  to  speak,  his 
philosophical  testament,'  James  calls  it^ — with  abundant  references  to  the 
more  detailed  discussions  given  in  his  larger  works  and  to  current  philo- 
sophical literature  of  importance  from  other  hands. 

The  problems  of  philosophy  are  reckoned  four:  the  problem  of  con- 
sciousness, the  problem  of  knowledg^e,  the  problem  of  being  and  the  prob- 
lem of  values, — ^which  last  is  subdivided  into  the  ethical  problem  and  the 
religious  problem.  At  bottom  these  several  problems  may  be  considered 
one,  for  they  all  involve  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  between 
continuity  and  discontinuity  in  the  knowledge  and  the  being  of  the  world 
(pp.  5y  8).     In  general.  Professor  Hoffding  ranges  himself  among  the 

'  Prefaee,  p.  v. 
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defenders  of  continuity,  but  always  in  a  critical,  rather  a  dogmatic 
fashion,  and  with  express  recognition  of  the  presence  in  thought  and 
being  of  *  irrational '  factors.  In  psychology,  he  criticizes  the  attempt 
which  some  have  made  to  class  him  with  the  associationalists  (p.  18), 
defends  the  rights  of  descriptive  against  purely  experimental  or  physio- 
logical psychology,  and  emphasizes  the  merely  hypothetical  and  method- 
ological character  of  his  acceptance  of  parallelism  or  *  identity  *  (pp.  51- 
64).  In  epistemology,  he  prefers  the  economic  theory  of  Mach  and 
Avenarius  (pp.  71  fF.)  to  the  empiricism  of  Mill  or  the  evolutionism  of 
Spencer;  and  declares  himself  a  symbolist,  for  whom  truth  is  not  static 
but  dynamic,  and  who  finds,  in  spite  of  the  growing  congruity  between 
thought  and  its  object,  that  'there  is  always  an  irrational  remainder, 
viz.,  in  the  relation  of  quality  to  quantity,  in  the  significance  which  the 
time-relation  has  for  the  causal  concept,  and  in  the  relation  between  sub- 
ject and  object'  (p.  85,  cf.  pp.  85-115).  The  form  of  metaphysical  in- 
quiry is  analogy.  The  problem  of  being,  therefore,  or  the  '  cosmological ' 
problem,  does  not  admit  of  complete  solution,  and  metaphysics  is  more 
art  than  science  (p.  127).  The  attempts  at  a  solution  depend  upon  the 
employment  of  *  type-phenomena.'  In  regard  to  the  question  of  monism 
or  pluralism,  HofFding  defends  a  doctrine  of  'critical  monism,'  which, 
though  it  *  asserts  the  reality  of  time  and  hence  the  permanent  unfinished- 
ness  both  of  being  and  of  knowledge,  can  nevertheless  still  quite  properly 
make  of  causality  and  rationality  the  type-phenomena  of  its  view  of  the 
world'  (pp.  136-137).  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  reality,  materialism  is 
unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  ground  for  hesitation  in  adopting  mind  as 
our  type-phenomenon.  For  we  can  not  be  sure  whether,  besides  material- 
ism and  idealism,  there  may  not  be  further  possibilities  of  existence  which 
our  experience  does  not  reveal  (p.  143).  In  regard  to  being  and  becoming 
evolution  through  conflict  is  found  wherever  we  penetrate  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  so  we  are  entitled  to  class  forms  of  being  as  lower  or  higher 
according  to  their  places  in  the  scale  of  development,  though  here  most  of 
all  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  *  an  absolutely  final 
concept  of  being  as  a  whole'  (p.  150).  In  ethics,  also,  the  standard  of 
continuity  and  coherence  is  used  as  the  test  of  conduct,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  is  considered  under  the  rubric  of  the  conservation  of 
values. 

The  rich  suggestiveness  of  HofFding's  treatise  is  indicated  by  this 
summary  account  of  its  contents.  That  it  suggests  points  for  criticism 
as  well  as  of  agreement  enhances  rather  than  diminishes  its  value.  On 
the  side  of  method,  questions  of  completeness  arise,  in  view,  for  instance, 
of  the  entire  omission  of  esthetics  from  the  discussion  of  the  value-prob- 
lem; and  questions  of  precision:  are  the  concepts  of  continuity  and  dis- 
continuity carried  through,  or  can  they  be  carried  through  so  many 
different  fields  without  ambiguity  of  meaning?  On  the  side  of  doctrine, 
many  of  HofFding's  results  will  encounter  dissent  from  thinkers  of  dif- 
ferent schools.  Thus  the  absolute  idealist  will  oppose,  or  perhaps  resent, 
the  defense  o-*  the  '^^jectivity  of  the  temporal  order.     And  even  critics 
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who,  like  the  present  reviewer,  favor  the  conclusion  which  is  reached, 
may  doubt  whether  Hoffding's  argument  is  here  at  its  best,  although  they 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  final  sentences :  "  If  the  time-relation  is  an 
illusion,  it  is  another  illusion  of  the  second  potency  if  we  imagine  that 
we  can  lightly  rid  ourselves  of  it.  For  us,  existence  can  never  be  absorbed 
in  thought  without  remainder"  (p.  107). 

The  most  general  criticism,  however,  as  James  suggests  (pp.  viii-ix), 
and  the  most  general  regret,  will  be  that  the  compass  of  the  work  is  so 
restricted.  The  translation,  as  already  intimated,  is  well  done.  Here 
and  there  roughnesses  appear,  and  even  sentences  of  doubtful  meaning 
in  their  connections.  But  without  the  original  at  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  such  difficulties  may  not  spring  from  the  compact- 
ness of  the  author's  treatment  rather  than  from  infelicities  of  rendering. 

A.  C.  Armstronq. 
Wesleyan  Univebsity. 

Cheat  Pedagogical  Essays:  Plato  to  Spencer,     F.  V.  N.  Painter.     New 

York:  American  Book  Co.     1905.     Pp.  426. 

The  source  method,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  the  study  of  gen- 
eral historical  problems,  has  finally  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  education,  but  the  student  and  teacher,  with  limited  library 
facilities  and  meager  language  training,  do  not  find  readily  accessible 
adequate  source  materials,  and  the  need  of  books  giving  judicious  and 
typical  selections  is  widely  felt  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges. 
Professor  Paul  Monroe,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University, 
published  a  couple  of  years  ago  (Macmillan)  a  capital  handbook  giving 
the  very  best  source  materials  for  the  Greek  and  Koman  periods,  and  he 
has  promised  a  companion  volume  dealing  with  early  Christian  and 
medieval  education. 

Mr.  Painter,  in  the  volume  at  hand,  has  sought  to  compress  within 
a  little  more  than  four  hundred  pages  selections  representative  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice  from  the  Greeks  to  our  own  day.  He  has 
failed  signally  in  his  purpose,  and  not  wholly  or  mainly  because  of  space 
limitations,  but  rather  because  of  manifest  lack  of  broad  historic  scholar- 
ship and  clear  pedagogic  insight.  His  selections  are  in  the  main  incon- 
sequential fragments,  and  the  translations  are  often  poor.  The  scholarly 
student  would  at  the  very  outset  desire  to  know  the  source  of  the  trans- 
lations of  the  selections,  but  only  in  a  few  instances  are  we  told.  The 
selections  from  Plato's  *  Laws '  (rather  than  from  the  *  Republic ')  are 
in  no  sense  typical  and  give  no  adequate  notion  of  the  great  Greek 
idealist's  views  concerning  educational  theory;  and  the  biographical 
sketch  which  precedes  this  selection  (and  the  criticism  holds  true  of  them 
all)  could  not  well  have  less  value  for  the  scholarly  student. 

The  treatment  of  Kousseau's  '^mile'  well  illustrates  the  general 
weakness  of  the  book.  We  are  given  but  three  pages  of  book  one,  in 
which  Rouaseau  outlines  his  principles  of  education;  and  these  three 
pages  are  apparently  taken  (without  credit)  from  the  rather  poor  trans- 
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lation  by  Eleanor  Worthington.  Random  fragments  are  given  from  the 
other  four  books  of  the  *  Emile ' ;  but  certainty  one  would  search  in 
vain  in  the  thirteen-line  selection  from  book  five  to  get  Rousseau's  views 
on  the  education  of  women.  If  the  treatment  of  Rousseau  had  to  be 
compressed  within  fifteen  pages,  Mr.  Painter  would  have  rendered  greater 
service  to  the  student  if  he  had  confined  his  selections  to  Rousseau's 
general  principles  in  book  one,  and  he  would  have  found  Professor 
Payne's  translation  much  more  scholarly  and  authoritative  than  the  one 
he  uses.  Of  even  less  value  are  the  excerpts  from  Pestalozzi,  Frobel, 
Horace  Mann  and  Fenelon.  But  it  would  avail  little  to  continue  the 
criticism  of  a  book  of  source  materials  that  violates  at  every  turn  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  source  method  of  historical  study. 

Will  S.  Monroe. 
State  Nobmal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Empiricism  and  the  Absolute.     F.  C.  S.  Schiller.     Mind,  July,  1905. 

Pp.  348-370. 

This  article  is  in  substance  a  criticism  of  two  important  aspects  of 
Taylor's  *  Metaphysics,'  its  relation  to  pragmatism  and  its  doctrine  of 
the  absolute.  Mr.  Schiller  considers  that  Professor  Taylor  attempts  to 
restate  the  orthodox  Oxford  intellectualism  in  terms  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  humanist,  but  that  he  fails  in  this  because  the  positions  are 
incompatible. 

The  doctrines  which  Professor  Taylor,  according  to  Mr.  Schiller, 
takes  directly  from  humanism,  with  more  or  less  clear  recognition  of 
the  fact,  are, — the  purposiveness  of  human  thought  and  experience,  which 
he  seems  to  concede  by  his  use  of  the  language  of  purpose  and  teleology; 
the  representation  of  metaphysics  as  the  product  of  an  instinctive  demand 
of  our  intellect  for  coherency  and  consistency  of  thought;  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  science  makes  use  of  postulates  which  serve  its  practical 
purposes  without  being  ultimately  true ;  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  an 
a  priori  theory  of  knowledge;  and  the  use  of  expressions  that  can  be 
interpreted  only  as  radical  empiricism,  especially  the  statement  that 
'  the  real  is  experience  and  nothing  but  experience,  and  experience  con- 
sists of  psychical  matter  of  fact.  Proof  of  this  proposition  can  only  be 
given  in  the  same  way  as  of  any  other  ultimate  truth,  by  making  trial 
of  it'  Mr.  Schiller  considers  that  these  doctrines  can  not  be  bodily 
transferred  from  humanism  to  intellectualism,  and  that  in  his  attempt 
to  transfer  them  Professor  Taylor  has  only  made  clear  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  two  positions.  Mr.  Schiller  discusses  at  length  this  incom- 
patibility as  manifested  in  Professor  Taylor's  account  of  the  relations  of 
appearance  and  reality;  in  his  two  criteria  of  metaphysical  reality,  *the 
real  is  experience  .  .  .  and  experience  is  psychical  matter  of  fact '  and 
*  reality  is  not  self -contradictory ' ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  relations 
of  axioms  and  postulates.  He  claims  that  these  views  are  in  opposition 
to  pragmatism  in  not  recognizing  that  the  true  is  useful  and  the  useless 
u^tnie;  m  owfi'w^kiiig  the  fact  that  for  the  pragmatist  it  is  not  the 
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question  of  origin,  but  of  past  history,  that  determines  validity;  and  in 
the  claim  that  the  intellect  is  not  wholly  practical  and  that  logical  con- 
sistency in  thinking  is  its  final  criterion  of  ultimate  truth,  rather  than 
that  the  intellect  is  practical  throughout  and  that,  thus,  the  truths  of 
metaphysics  are  just  as  practical  as  the  rules  of  conduct  and  methods  of 
science;  and  in  the  other  elements  of  intellectualism,  for  which  the  aim 
of  philosophy  is  to  understand  rather  than  to  transform  experience. 

Professor  Taylor's  doctrine  of  the  absolute  is  rejected  in  its  entirety 
by  Mr.  Schiller,  who  criticizes  its  derivation  as  perfunctory,  and  as  de- 
pending really  on  the  ontological  argument,  the  validity  of  which  is 
assumed  rather  than  proven.  For  Professor  Taylor  the  absolute  is  out 
of  time  and  space,  and  so  can  not  evolve.  Our  experience  is,  thus,  only 
contradictory  appearance,  a  position  which  is  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion in  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  evil,  and  from  which  we  are  not 
saved  by  the  Bradleian  doctrine  of  degrees  of  reality.  Mr.  Schiller 
criticizes  the  ontological  argument  and  claims  that  Professor  Taylor's 
absolute  reduces  to  a  mere  postulate,  which  does  not  even  stand  the 
pragmatist  test  of  usefulness.  The  only  absolute  that  would  be  of  use 
in  explaining  the  facts  of  experience  is  one  that  is  plastic,  not  rigid  and 
unchangeable.  But  the  demand  for  apriority  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  rationalism  precludes  this  alternative.  Mr.  Schiller  concludes:  ''It 
would  seem,  then,  that  regarded  as  a  postulate  the  absolute  is  a  bad  one 
because  it  does  not  work,  nor  secure  us  what  we  wanted:  regarded  as  an 
axiom  it  stands — and  falls— with  the  ontological  fallacy." 

The  main  contention  of  the  article,  that  Professor  Taylor's  meta- 
physical position  is  incompatible  with  humanism,  may  be  granted  with- 
out accepting  the  conclusion,  implied  in  the  discussion,  that  empiricism, 
expressed  either  as  humanism  or  pragmatism,  is  the  only  alternative  to 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  an  immutable  substance. 

WiLUAM  L.  Raub. 
Knox  College. 

Die  Pseudomotorische  Funktion  der  Hirnrinde,      Dr.  Richard  Stern. 

Leipzig:  F.  Deutiche.     1905.     Pp.  27. 

The  author  proposes  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  that  all  nervous 
impulses  are  centripetal.  At  all  times  the  muscles  are  generating  some 
kind  of  energy,  which  tends  to  flow  from  the  periphery  to  the  motor 
ganglia.  These,  however,  can  spontaneously  assume  various  states  of 
conductivity,  that  is,  of  increased  or  decreased  resistance.  If  this  is  high, 
little  energy  is  thus  drafted  away  from  the  muscle  and  the  latter  relaxes ; 
but  if  the  resistance  is  low,  much  energy  is  conducted  away  from  the 
muscle  and  the  latter  contracts.  Somewhat  similarly  the  cerebral  cells 
that  mediate  consciousness  spontaneously  vary  their  resistance.  But 
here  when  the  resistance  is  high  the  incoming  energy  is  transformed  into 
conacious  energy,  as  in  a  highly  resisting  wire  electricity  is  transformed 
into  heat.  Many  facts  speak  for  the  varying  resistance  of  cerebral 
nervous  paths,  and  among  these,  notably,  that  the  same  bodily  activities 
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(presumably,  therefore,  involving  the  same  nervous  paths)  can  be  per- 
formed either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Such  are  most  of  our  semi- 
automatic movements,  like  walking.  For  persons  of  orthodox  physiolog- 
ical opinions  this  last  is  the  main  point  of  interest  in  the  paper. 

E.  B.  Holt. 
Habvabd  Unjvebsity. 


JOURNALS   AND   NEW   BOOKS 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  August,  1905,  Band  39,  Heft  4  u.  5.  Ueher 
zusammengesetzte  Wellenformen  (pp.  241-268) :  C.  Stumpp.  -  A  study  of 
tables  of  wave-forms  which  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  two  sine 
curves  in  the  same  plane  and  of  the  same  amplitude  and  starting-point, 
when  the  relative  frequency  is  between  1  and  12.  Also  minor  considera- 
tion of  curves  resulting  from  non-simultaneous  starting-points,  or  from 
more  than  one  elementary  vibration.  Mathematical  discussion.  Possible 
applications  to  the  facts  of  hearing.  Differ enztone  und  Konaonanz  (pp. 
269-283) :  C.  Stumpf.  -  A  partial  rejoinder  to  the  work  of  Krueger,  who 
replaced  Helmholtz's  theory  of  overtones  in  consonance  by  difference- 
tones.  The  principal  source  of  error  in  Krueger's  work  is  his  treatment 
of  the  discord.  In  the  discords  of  the  octave  and  the  fifth  the  difference- 
tones  certainly  play  an  important  part.  Bestimmungen  uber  das  Men- 
genverhdltniss  komplementdrer  Spektralfarhen  in  Weismischungen  (pp. 
284-285) :  Roswell  P.  Angier  and  Wilhelm  Trendelenburg.  -  Tables  of 
wave-lengths  of  complementary  colors.  Das  Ich  im  Traume,  nehst  einer 
hritischen  Beleuchtung  der  Ich-Kontroverse  (pp.  294-313):  Carl  Max 
GiESSLER.  -  The  nucleus  of  the  Ego  in  dreams  is  the  familiar  feeling  of 
direction  or  regulation  which  is  opposed  to  the  vag^ue  images  of  subcon- 
scious adaptations  and  to  the  inexactly  localized  stimuli  which  give  rise 
to  the  non-Ego.  Wird  die  Lichtempfindlichkeit  sines  Auges  durch  gleichr 
zeitige  Lichtreizung  des  anderen  Auges  verdndertf  (pp.  314-326):  GizA 
'RtvtQZ.  -  The  question  is  answered  negatively,  no  uniform  relation  appear- 
ing. Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  von  der  entoptischen  Wahmehmung  der 
Netzhautgefdsse  (pp.  327-331)  :  Robert  Stigler.  -  If,  with  both  eyes  closed 
and  directed  towards  a  source  of  light,  the  lower  eyelid  is  depressed  so 
as  to  admit  light  into  the  eye  through  the  lower  segment  of  the  pupil,  the 
shadows  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels  can  be  clearly  seen.  Methods  of 
observing  other  entoptic  phenomena.  Eine  neue  suhjeJctive  Gestchtser- 
scheinung  (pp.  332-340) :  Robert  Stigler.     Literaturhericht 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  ""PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  October,  1905,  Band  40,  Heft  1  u.  2.  Ueher 
Annahmen  (pp.  1-54) :  A.  Marty.  -  A  critique  of  Meinong's  theory  of 
Annahme  or  'supposition'  as  an  ultimate  mental  function  intermediate 
between  cognition  and  belief  (Urteil),  the  classification  being  based  on 
Brentano's  principle  of  the  manner  in  which  consciousness  refers  to  an 
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object.  Meinong's  arguments,  based  chiefly  on  negative  judgments,  are 
analyzed  in  detail,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  class  of  suppositions  is 
held  to  be  unnecessary.  Zur  Frage  uber  den  zeitlichen  Verlauf  des 
Oeddchtnishildes  fur  verschiedene  Sinnesreize  (pp.  55-73) :  Gisela 
Alexander-Schafer.  -  A  comparative  study  of  the  course  of  the  memory- 
image  with  visual,  auditory  and  tactual  stimuli.  Memory  of  time-in- 
tervals with  auditory  stimuli,  under  three  conditions  of  experimentation, 
is  decidedly  better  than  with  visual  and  tactual  stimuli.  The  reactions 
in  general  tended  to  become  quicker  in  the  course  of  an  experiment,  espe- 
cially with  auditory  stimuli.  The  reproduction  of  intervals  with  tactual 
stimuli  very  variable.  Ueher  den  Einfluss  der  Blickrichtung  auf  die 
Gestalt  des  Himmelgewolbes  (pp.  74-101) :  Aloys  Muller.  -  Criticism  of 
Reimann's  and  Deichmiiller's  results  and  methods.  Especially,  Reimann's 
accepted  value  of  22**  for  the  zenith-horizon  angle  is  held  to  be  wrong. 
It  is  nearer  40^.  Measurement  of  illusion  due  to  direction  of  regard  as 
the  chief  factor  in  the  illusion.     LUeraturhericht, 

REVISTA  FILOSOFICA.  May-June,  1905.  L'infuenza  delta  mate- 
matica  sulla  teoria  delta  conoscenza  ecc.  (pp.  293-323) :  G.  Vailati.  -  A 
review  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Pascal,  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Leibniz 
exhibits  an  increasing  disposition  to  rest  the  validity  of  knowledge  on 
the  validity  of  deduction  from  axioms,  and  at  the  same  time  a  growing 
sense  that  such  axioms  must  not  be  arbitrary  definitions.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  axioms  thus  becomes  important  with  reference  to 
the  problem  whether  they  in  turn  are  subject  to  demonstration.  La  fine 
det  positivismo  (pp.  324-355) :  B.  Varisco.  -  The  title  is  ironical  and  the 
article  is  a  somewhat  polemical  defense  of  the  author's  type  of  positivism, 
which  consists  in  'assimiing  science  as  point  of  departure,  datum  and 
criterion  of  philosophical  investigation.'  Varisco  means  by  science  ^the 
totality  of  certain  cognitions,  including  mathematics  and  natural  science.' 
Varisco  protests  equally  against  the  claim  to  substitute  science  for  philos- 
ophy or  philosophy  for  science,  and  against  the  proposition  (Croce)  that 
'  the  methods  of  natural  science  and  philosophy  have  nothing  in  common.' 
Science  holds  such  a  central  position  in  modem  life  that  no  philosopher 
can  ignore  it.  The  appreciation  of  existing  science  for  which  Varisco 
contends  has  been,  he  says,  characteristic  of  all  philosophers  of  any 
authority.  Tertultiano  e  la  filosofia  pagana  (pp.  356-376) :  G.  Bonfiouoll 
-Tertullian  has  been  unjustly  regarded  as  hostile  to  philosophy  per  se. 
His  hatred  was  really  for  the  Gnostics,  and  as  these  based  their  theories  on 
Greek  philosophy,  he  denounced  the  latter  for  the  aid  it  rendered  to  the 
former.  Tertullian  was  a  learned  man  and  was  forced  into  the  philosoph- 
ical defense  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  here  he  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Stoics  and  particularly  to  Seneca.  Rassegna  Bihliografica.  Notizie  e 
Puhhlicazioni,  II  V,^  Congresso  Intemazionale  di  Psicologia. 
Dilthey,  Wilhelm.      Das  Erlehnis  und  die  Dichtung,  Lessing,  Ooethe, 

Novalis,  Holderlin.     Leipzig:  Teubner.     1906.     Pp.  405. 
Diihring,  E.     Der  Ersatz  der  Religion  durch  Votlkommeneres.     Leipzig: 

Theod.  Thomas.     1906.     Pp.  viii  -f  289. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

The  following  observations  occur  in  Nature,  in  the  course  of  a  review 
of  *  Biometrika,'  Vol.  IV.,  Parts  1  and  2 :  "  It  is  not  a  raid,  but  a  victorious 
invasion,  that  Professor  Karl  Pierson  and  his  school  have  made  into  the 
realms  of  anthropology,  with  the  result  that  all  that  part  of  it  which 
deals  with  men  in  the  mass  becomes  an  annex  of  the  mathematician.  The 
invasion  occurred  at  a  most  opportime  time;  great  collections  of  data 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  anthropologist  threatened  to  bury 
him,  for  he  had  neither  the  method  nor  the  appliances  for  welding  them 
into  a  composite  whole.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  endless 
measurements  of  brain-weights  obtained  most  laboriously  by  the  anatomist 
and  pathologist;  they  urgently  required  an  application  of  the  'mathe- 
matical science  of  statistics.'  Hence  the  series  of  articles  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  a  number  of  'Biometrika'  published  a  few  months 
ago  are  particularly  welcome ;  they  lay  a  foundation  for  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject.  .  .  .  Ixx^ing  widely  at  the  labors  of  the  bio- 
metricians  on  human  brain-weights,  they  appear  to  the  writer,  who  views 
them  as  an  anatomist  rather  than  a  mathematician,  to  have  accomplished 
three  things : — They  have  fixed  accurately  the  mean  brain-weights  for  five 
subraces  of  Europeans,  and  shown  that  mean  brain-weight  is  a  racial 
character;  they  have  estimated  by  a  definite  standard  the  degree  to  which 
the  brain  varies  in  size  and  weight  according  to  the  individual,  the  sex 
and  the  race;  they  have  worked  out  the  extent  to  which  various  features 
of  the  head  and  body  are  correlated  with  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and 
expressed  them  in  definite,  permanent  terms.  They  have  laid  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  statistical  work  on  the  subject,  and  yet,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  ungracious,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 
full  explanation  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  intelligence, 
brain-weight  and  other  characters  is  more  likely  to  be  discovered  by 
those  who  investigate  the  individual  than  by  those  who  study  the  mass." 

Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  offered  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  American  branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson. 

Dr.  L.  Frobenius,  the  well-known  German  ethnologist,  has  undertaken 
an  expedition  to  the  region  of  the  E^asai  to  study  the  native  tribes  of  that 
part  of  Africa. 

Professor  Rhys  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  comparative  religions  at  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  is  now  lecturing  at  Stanford 
University,  where  he  will  remain  until  June. 

Dr.  Mat  Heinze,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday  on  December  18. 
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IS    ABSOLUTE    IDEALISM    SOLIPSISTICt 

THE  possibility  of  solipsism  and  its  consequences  is  one  of  many 
important  philosophic  questions  which  after  long  and  undue 
neglect  seem  now  at  length  to  be  attracting  attention.  The  question 
of  solipsism  in  its  various  aspects  has  a  most  vital  bearing  on  the 
ultimate  problems  of  metaphysics.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  every  ideal- 
istic way  of  interpreting  experience  can  not  honestly  avoid  an  explicit 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  its  relations  to  solipsism.  For  every 
approach  to  idealism  is  so  closely  beset  on  either  side  by  the  precipices 
of  solipsism  that  every  step  has  to  be  careful,  and  a  false  step  must 
at  once  be  fatal.  The  course  of  realistic  philosophies,  no  doubt,  is  in 
this  respect  less  dangerous ;  but  they,  too,  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem. They  have  a  direct  interest  in  precipitating  all  idealisms  into 
solipsism.  They  tend,  however,  to  treat  it  too  lightly  as  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  without  sufficiently  explaining  why.  Its  absurdity 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  practical  rather  than  as  theoretical,  but 
even  so  the  instinctive  feeling  that  solipsism  *  won't  do'  should  be 
elaborated  into  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  must  of  necessity  lead  to 
impracticable  consequences.  Lastly,  as  a  final  proof  of  the  prevalent 
vagueness  of  philosophic  thought  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  has  even  been  debated  whether  radical  empiricism  is  not 
solipsistic.^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  decidedly  opportune  to  inquire  further 
into  the  philosophic  affinities  of  solipsism,  and  more  particularly 
into  its  unexplored  relations  to  absolute  idealism.  For  that  form 
of  idealism  has  hitherto  escaped  suspicion  by  reason  of  the  loudness 
of  its  protestations  against  solipsism.  But  such  excessive  protests 
are  themselves  suspicious,  and  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  whether  or  not  solipsism  is  a  bad  thing  and  an  untenable, 
whether  or  not  other  idealisms  can  escape  from  it,  absolute  idealism, 
at  all  events,  contains  implications  which  reduce  it  to  a  choice  be- 
tween solipsism  and  suicide. 

'8ae  thU  JoumrAi^  Vol.  U.,  No.  6  and  Vol.  II.,  No.  9. 
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But  though  the  inference  from  absolute  idealism  to  solipsism 
seems  unavoidable,  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  it  involves 
no  difficulties.  I  do  not  count  among  these  the  fact  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  absolute  idealists,  and  may  even 
compel  them  to  temper  their  denunciations  of  subjective  idealism. 
For,  after  all,  they  are  men  (by  their  own  confession)  accustomed 
to  follow  truth  wheresoever  she  flits,  and  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
feelings.  But  there  does  seem  to  arise  a  deplorable  difficulty  about 
bringing  into  accord  the  absolute's  point  of  view  with  our  own. 

For  the  absolute,  solipsism  is  true  and  forms  a  standpoint  safe, 
convenient  and  irrefragable.  But  for  us  there  arises  an  antinomy. 
We  have  on  the  one  hand  to  admit  that  solipsism  is  absolute  truth, 
seeing  that  the  standpoint  of  the  absolute  is  absolute  truth,  and  that 
our  imperfect  human  truth  is  relative  to  this  standard.  If,  therefore, 
solipsism  is  true  sub  specie  absoluti,  and  we  can  know  it  to  be  so,  we 
ought  to  think  it  so.  We  ought,  that  is,  to  think  it  true  that  *I  am  all 
that  is. '  The  absolute  has  proved  it.  And  not  only  for  itself,  but 
equally  for  any  other  *!.*  For  regarded  as  a  function  to  which  aU 
experience  is  related,  no  *I'  differs  from  any  other.  Any  *I,'  there- 
fore, may  claim  to  profit  by  the  truth  of  solipsism.  It  will  be  awk- 
ward, no  doubt,  at  first  to  have  to  conceive  a  plurality  of  solipsists, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of 
everything— but  I  suppose  we  might  get  used  to  that.  It  seems, 
however,  a  more  serious  implication  that  each  of  them,  if  his  claim 
were  admitted,  would  render  superfluous  the  assumption  of  an  abso- 
lute knower  beyond  himself.  Instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the 
absolute,  as  heretofore,  each  individual  solipsist  would  swallow  up 
the  absolute.  This  consequence  may  seem  bizarre,  but  does  it  not 
follow  from  the  premises? 

The  same  conclusion  follows  also  in  another  way.  The  absolute 
ex  hypothesi  is  and  owns  each  *  private  self.'  And  the  absolute 
is  a  solipsist.  This  feature,  therefore,  of  the  truth  must  be  reflected 
in  each  private  self.  They  must  all  be  solipsists.  But  this  is 
merely  the  truth  of  solipsism  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
private  self.  It  must  claim  to  be  all  because  the  absolute  is  all 
and  it  is  the  absolute  as  alone  the  absolute  can  be  known.  The 
absorption  of  the  absolute  and  the  individual  thus  is  mutual,  because 
it  is  merely  the  same  truth  of  their  community  of  substance  dif- 
ferently viewed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  most  unfortunate  that  in  practice 
we  all  negate  the  truth  of  solipsism,  and,  absolute  or  no,  must  con- 
tinue so  to  do.  Even  if  the  impracticability  of  solipsism  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  philosophy  had  been  too  hasty  in  assuming  this, 
the  working  assumptions  of  ordinary  life  would  be  rendered  ridicu- 
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lous,  and  our  feelings  would  be  hurt,  if  solipsism  were  true.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  practical  absurdity  and  incon- 
venience of  a  theory  is  no  argument  against  it,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  intellectualism. 

But  even  waiving  this,  does  it  not  remain  an  intellectual  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  ourselves  destroyed  the  path  that  led  from  ideal- 
ism to  the  absolute!  The  absolute  was  reached  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
as  a  way  of  avoiding  the  solipsistic  interpretation  of  experience, 
which  it  was  feared  idealism  might  otherwise  entail.  It  now  turns 
out  that  the  absolute  itself  insists  on  the  truth  of  solipsism.  And 
yet  if  solipsism  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  transcending  the 
individual  experience  of  each  solipsist!  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  we  can  not  admit  the  truth  of  solipsism  without  ruining  our 
absolute,  nor  admit  our  absolute  without  admitting  the  truth  of 
solipsism.  We  are  eternally  condemned,  therefore,  either  to  labor 
under  an  illusion,  viz,,  that  that  is  false  which  is  really  true,  and 
which  we  really  know  to  be  true  though  we  can  not  treat  it  as  true 
without  leaving  our  only  standpoint,  the  human,  or  to  reject  the 
very  source  and  standard  of  truth  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  way  by  which  absolute  idealism  can  escape  these  difficulties, 
even  though  it  may  perhaps  lead  to  further  troubles.  Of  course, 
from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  idealism  the  truth  of  solipsism  is 
only  valid  if  the  absolute  is  assumed  to  be  conscious.  We  can, 
therefore,  avoid  the  fatal  admission  by  assuming  that  it  is  not.  The 
absolute,  that  is,  is  unconscious  mind,  as  von  Hartmann  long  ago 
contended.  But  what  is  unconscious  mind  t  The  inherent  weakness 
of  the  'proof  of  absolute  idealism  lies  in  its  proceeding  from  the 
finite  human  mind,  which  we  know,  to  an  'infinite'  non-human  mind 
very  imperfectly  analogous  to  it,  and  (apparently)  incapable  of 
being  known  by  us.  This  transition  becomes  more  and  more  hazard- 
ous the  further  we  depart  from  the  analogy  with  human  minds. 
It  may  fairly  be  disputed,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  sense  in 
calling  an  unconscious  mind  a  mind  at  all.  But  if  the  unconscious 
absolute  ceases  to  be  conceived  as  mind,  what  becomes  of  the  ideal- 
istic side  of  absolutism!  Among  the  absolutists  many,  no  doubt, 
would  be  quite  willing  (under  pressure)  to  move  towards  the  con- 
clusions thus  outlined;  but  would  not  this  involve  a  final  breach 
with  their  theological  allies,  to  whom  the  chief  attraction  of  absolute 
idealism  has  always  been  that  it  appeared  to  provide  for  a  *  spiritual' 
view  of  existence!  But  possibly  neither  philosophy  nor  theology 
would  Buflfer  irreparable  loss  by  the  self-elimination  of  absolute 
idealism.  P.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

CotnJB  CHBI8TI  OOLLMC,  QxiOIO. 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  A  SYSTEM  PROM  THE  POINT 
OF  VIEW  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

TT7  E  may  assume  two  attitudes  towards  the  works  of  men ;  we 
^  ^  may  interpret  them,  or,  going  a  step  farther,  estimate  them 
according  to  our  own  or  the  artist's  ideal.  The  one  is  the  function 
of  the  historian,  the  other  the  function  of  the  critic  who  is  to  edu- 
cate men  to  do  better  next  time.  You  interpret  the  Zeus  of  Phidias, 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  or  Wagner's  Parsifal.  You  apply  your 
criticisms  to  works  that  pretend  to  contribute  to  modern  progress, 
as,  for  instance,  a  play  by  Maeterlinck,  a  new  cure,  or  a  new  system 
of  philosophy. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  very  latest  systems  defy  the  critic;  he 
may  adjudge  them  stillborn  because  they  do  not  conform  to  his 
standard:  nevertheless  they  will  prove  very  much  alive.  Buechner's 
*  Force  and  Matter'  was  in  its  time  the  gospel  of  many  thousands. 
Haeckel's  *  Riddle  of  the  Universe'  was  not  swept  into  oblivion  by 
a  flood  of  most  expert  criticism.  Of  these  two  I  was  vividly  re- 
minded by  Mr.  Franklin's  *  Socialization  of  Humanity.'^  All  three 
are  the  work  of  amateurs  in  philosophy,  and  have  been  or  are  still 
satisfying  the  demands  of  a  large  class  of  people  for  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  experience.  The  most  profitable  thing,  then,  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  at  interpretation.  The  more  so  because  the  works 
of  the  amateur  in  their  unguarded  boldness  of  reasoning  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  trapping  and  snap-shooting  the  philoso- 
phizing mind  when  it  transforms  by  secret  processes  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  experience  into  the  finished  product  of  a  system  of  meta- 
physics. 

Now  if  science  is  first  of  all  an  ever-increasing  minuteness  of 
description  by  differentiation,  if  it  is  this  to-day  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution,  history  of  philosophy  will  not  fulfill  this  modern 
requirement  unless  it  describes  philosophizing  man  in  his  evolu- 
tionary stages.  The  amateur  philosopher,  then,  if  I  may  use  the 
terms  of  anthropogeny,  represents  the  still  extant,  though  yet  un- 
appreciated, link  between  the  expert  of  to-day,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  layman  who  has  ever  reasoned  and  is  still  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy to  systems  of  anthropomorphic  imagery,  on  the  other.  The 
amateur  employs  the  abstract  language  of  the  former,  but,  neither 
grasping  the  diflBculty  of  his  problems  nor  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  their  solution,  reveals  by  the  recklessness  of  his  reasoning  the 

*  *  The  Socialization  of  Humanity.'  An  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  life  and  society  through  the  law  of  repetition.  A  system  of 
monistic  philosophy,  by  Chas.  Kendall  Franklin.  Chicago:  Chas.  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.,  1904.     Pp.  viii  -h  477. 
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personal  equation  almost  as  clearly  as  the  layman  manifests  his  will 
to  believe  without  hiding  behind  clever  argumentation.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin appears  to  be  an  amateur  in  philosophy.  Let  us  see  whether  he 
lays  bare  some  of  the  hidden  ways  of  the  philosophizing  mind. 

He  says  (187)  the  popular  view  of  our  situation  was  correctly 
stated  by  a  laboring  man  when  the  author  was  a  child  of  seven;  he 
still  remembers  the  striking  words :  *  *  It  is  live  hard,  work  hard,  die 
hard,  and  go  to  hell  at  last  !*'  He  himself  seems  still  to  hold  a  similar 
view ;  our  every-day  life  with  its  struggle  for  existence,  its  panics,  its 
poverty,  its  insecurity,  its  wars,  is  in  his  opinion  little  better  than 
savagery  (186).  The  church  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this 
misery;  her  theological  conception  of  the  universe  prevents  man 
from  improving  this  earthly  life.  The  bits  of  description  strewn 
over  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  and  some  information  received 
in  answer  to  my  questionnaire  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the 
thinker,  make  me  infer  that  the  church  here  denotes  the  conception 
and  political  organization  of  Christianity  against  which  Voltaire 
declaimed  his  *  Ecrasez  Tinfame,'  against  which  the  German  Social 
Democracy  thundered  her  ban  up  to  the  year  1885,  and  which  the 
materialist  thinkers  and  politically  interested  scientists  of  Europe 
about  1860  feared  and  hated  as  the  staunch  supporter  of  all  reaction- 
ary policies.  Witness,  as  the  last  survivals  of  that  metaphysical 
mood,  Haeckel  in  his  earlier  philosophical  writings,  Renan  in  the 
preface  to  his  *  Souvenirs*  and  still  to-day  Bertholet  in  his  last  vol- 
ume on  *  Science  et  Libre  Pens^e. '  Whence,  however,  so  much  bitter- 
ness and  misjudgment  in  our  author,  especially  here  in  America, 
which  has  never  known  the  political  contrast  between  a  conservative 
majority  within  the  state  church  and  the  followers  of  liberalism! 

When  Franklin  was  about  thirteen,  one  day  coming  home  from 
work  with  an  elder  companion,  he  denied  the  existence  of  God  because 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  evil  he  saw  in  nature  and  society  with  the 
idea  of  an  all-powerful  God ;  and  still  to-day  he  thinks  the  argument 
from  injustice  most  convincing  and  indisputable.*  To  mention  a 
greater  name,  J.  S.  Mill  thought  so  too,  and  never  ceased  to  think 
80  even  when  in  later  life  he  had  to  accept  an  evil  and  a  good  God. 
As  regards  our  philosopher,  two  causes  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
making  permanent  the  sway  of  this  argument.  The  first  is  his 
being  struck  by  life's  misery  too  hard  in  his  boyhood  days.  When 
still  an  immature  boy  of  eleven  he  was  forced  to  quit  school  and 
earn  a  living.  Any  drudgery  will  be  painful  to  a  boy  of  that  age 
and  interfere  with  his  smooth  development  from  the  self-centered 
boy  to  the  society-centered  adolescent     The  boy  has  social  instinct 

'Chap.  XVI.,  < Tbe  God  and  Immortality  Hypothesis.' 
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enough  to  respect  the  group  of  boys  to  which  he  belongs.  The  only 
demand  he  makes  upon  that  group  is  the  demand  for  a  square  deal ; 
justice  or,  better,  equality  is  the  supreme  law  of  his  life.  Any  com- 
munity, small  or  large,  be  it  even  God's,  in  which  a  boy  must  work 
more  than  he  is  able  or  in  which  man  suffers  without  good  reason, 
appears  to  the  boy  as  an  unjust  organization.  However  deeply 
religious  the  child  may  have  been,  the  boy  rebels  against  an  unjust 
God  like  the  primitive  man  who  punishes  his  idols  for  neglect  or 
misdemeanor ;  the  more  so  because  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  his 
power  to  handle  a  few  abstract  terms,  he  judges  all  things,  merci- 
lessly applying  the  Procrustean  bed  of  his  narrow  system  of  thought. 
The  second  cause  is  a  low  degree  of  the  teleological  vision  in  the 
adolescence  of  our  philosopher.  When  at  seventeen  be  became 
'thoughtful  about  life,  what  it  meant  and  what  his  duty  was,'  he 
was  forced  during  a  Methodist  revival  to  surrender  his  scepticism 
and  for  a  time  acknowledge  the  truth  of  orthodox  Christianity.  He, 
however,  commenced  at  once  to  study  the  Bible,  and  the  more  he 
studied  it  the  less  he  believed  in  it,  without  having  yet  looked  into 
the  writings  of  men  like  Conybear,  M.  J.  Savage,  W.  H.  Mallock 
and  Tom  Paine.  If  I  may  state  in  a  few  words  what  other  indi- 
vidual analyses  shall  bring  out  more  fully,  this  continued  critical 
attitude  of  the  adolescent  philosopher  means  to  me  that  the  five 
features  of  the  teleological  vision— the  emotion  of  optimism,  the 
emotion  of  the  unity  of  the  universe,  the  emotion  of  one*s  humble 
place  in  a  purposeful  universe,  the  communistic  emotion  of  love, 
and  the  communistic  volition  of  equality  and  sacrifice— were  not  so 
intensely  experienced  in  his  *  first  conversion'  as  to  undo  his  boyhood 
reasoning  by  opening  a  view  into  a  vaster  and  more  purposeful  uni- 
verse than  the  boy  had  ever  known.  The  several  individual  pur- 
poses of  this  spiritual  world  may  be  hidden  from  our  vision,  but 
appear  as  firmly  established  as  the  whole  mental  experience  which 
announces  to  the  boy  the  advent  of  his  adolescence.  Thus  Carlyle 
(* Sartor  Resartus'),  although  for  ten  years  rather  believing  in  the 
Devil  and  a  society  subject  to  him  and  hostile  to  the  struggling 
youth,  finally,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  had  his  'conversion'  or 
*  fire-baptism'  on  Leith  walk  and  realized  the  larger  spiritual  world 
of  the  German  idealists.  Franklin  himself  seems  to  think  that  his 
having  had  no  particular  religious  training  determined  the  light 
transitory  character  of  his  first  'conversion.'  Herbert  Spencer 
rather  felt  the  other  way,  that  his  mental  make-up  would  never  have 
responded  to  any  religious  training,  however  judiciously  applied. 
Leaving  aside  Mill's  case  as  one-sided  over-feeding  and  artificial 
deformation  of  the  mind,  both  may  be  right,  representing  different 
species  of  mental  constitution,  especially  so  because  our  author  now, 
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in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood,  knows,  like  any  true  positivist,  the 
ecstasies  of  religion. 

But  whatever  have  been  the  causes,  the  boyhood  reasoning  from 
the  analogy  of  tribal  equality  to  man's  place  in  the  universe  has 
been  firmly  fixed  once  for  all.  So  the  author's  preachment  on  man 
as  *a  being  unfavored,  unfriended  by  the  Infinite'  (4)  still  reveals 
a  metaphysical  mood  that  since  his  boyhood  feels,  as  it  were,  the 
world  to  be  split  into  two  hostile  camps.  This  mood  manifesting 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  emotions  of  a  dualistic  view  of  life  ap- 
pears to  be  an  especially  common,  though  transitory,  disease  of  the 
adolescent,  a  disease  which  results  from  his  struggle  to  adapt  him- 
self to  life  under  the  new  stimulus  of  his  ideals.  However,  it  may 
also  become  chronic  or  at  least  permanently  affect  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  mature  man;  it  is  then  accompanied  by,  or  evident  in, 
a  tendency  to  antithetical  reasoning  which  leaves  the  affected  indi- 
vidual unaware  of  the  relativity  of  values  and  knowledge,  and  pre- 
vents him  in  many  cases  from  conceiving  impartial  judgments. 
Witness  Saint  Paul  and  Augustine,  or  Tolstoy  and  Carlyle.  Tolstoy 
was  not  able  to  adapt  himself  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  life  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Russian  society,  because  it  was  not  suited  to  his 
spiritual  nature;  therefore  he  began  to  hate  and  to  reject  not  only 
that  life,  but  also  western  civilization  represented  by  it,  as  altogether 
immoral,  and  to  love  and  to  believe  in  the  life  of  the  peasant  and  its 
spiritual  possibilities.  Carlyle  struggled  for  ten  years  with  what 
he  called  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  Edinburgh  society ;  it  did 
not  satisfy  his  metaphysical  and  spiritual  needs  and,  worst  of  all, 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  a  place  for  him.  When  the  final  unification 
of  his  mind  started  in  with  reaching  the  *  Center  of  Indifference,' 
he  had  grown  the  antithetical  thinker  and  moralizing  critic  which 
he  remained  to  the  end.  An  almost  perfect  record  of  such  growth 
has  been  written  by  a  master  hand  in  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  especially  in 
the  'Sorrows  of  Teufelsdrokh'  and  the  chapters  following.  A 
similar  struggle  seems  to  resound  in  page  246  of  Mr.  Franklin's 
book,  where  the  author  tells  us  that  religion  is  the  joy  of  man's  life. 
When  a  youth  he  desires  to  do  something  for  the  betterment  of  the 
race,  being  by  nature  a  reformer.  He  is  intoxicated  with  his  dream. 
But  he  attempts  to  do  things  and  fails.  His  enthusiasm  dies  out, 
and  at  thirty  all  the  dreams  of  his  youth  disappear  and  his  ideals 
are  dead.  To  venture  a  psychological  interpretation,  at  thirty  Mr. 
Franklin  had  completed  the  critical  period  of  adolescence  which,  in 
his  case,  at  first  modified,  later  on  destroyed,  the  metaphysical  system 
taught  to  the  child  and  the  boy  by  his  surroundings  during  the  years 
of  mental  dependence.  He  must  have  been  for  years  without  faith 
in  any  satisfactory  order  of  the  universe.     When  at  twenty-two  the 
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constructive  period  of  his  adolescence  set  in,  overlapping  the  critical 
one,  it  took  him  yet  at  least  eight  years  to  conceive  the  central  idea 
of  his  system  around  which  his  metaphysical  thoughts  might  crystal- 
lize into  unity.  These  eight  years  of  his  life  without  spiritual  unity 
and  support  may  easily  have  worn  out  the  ideal  will  for  a  time. 

However,  most  people  do  not  take  up  the  work  of  their  manhood 
without  any  faith.  So  it  is  only  natural  that,  as  I  am  told,  the 
positive  beliefs  of  his  manhood  came  to  our  thinker  between  his 
thirtieth  and  his  fortieth  year.  It  must  have  been  at  thirty  or 
shortly  thereafter  that  he  'experienced  the  profoundest  surprise'  in 
learning  God  to  be  an  allegory  only  for  tribe  or  nation  or  humanity 
(249).  With  this  equation  he  had  conceived  the  central  ideal  of 
his  system  and  his  practical  philosophy:  humanity  the  final  cause 
of  the  individual's  life;  this  life  to  be  socialized,  that  is,  to  be  lived 
in  complete  devotion  to  humanity. 

This  constructive  reasoning  of  his  thirties  Franklin  has  called 
his  third  conversion— his  second  conversion  had  invaded  conscious- 
ness at  eighteen  in  the  form  of  a  moonlight  illumination  that  told 
him  he  was  then  free  from  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  fall  of 
man,  the  atonement  and  hell.  The  happiness  resulting  from  the 
third  conversion  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  intense  than  that 
accompanying  the  first  two.  This  statement  agrees  very  well  with 
the  positive  beliefs  gained  by  the  third  which  are  so  necessary  to  a 
healthy  life ;  his  manhood  reasoning  had  then  been  completed  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  the  individual. 

The  method,  however,  employed  in  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  the 
antithetical  effect  upon  his  reasoning  of  the  metaphysical  struggle 
of  his  youth.  He  reasons  thus :  the  hideousness  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion with  its  poverty,  its  struggle  for  existence,  its  wars,  is  due  to 
the  inefficiency  of  Christianity  (177).  The  religion  of  the  church 
is  chiefly  superstition,  fanaticism,  bigotry,  hypocrisy  (333).  Chris- 
tianity does  not  recognize  that  governments  may  do  wrong  (361). 
Society,  owing  to  its  traditional  theology,  makes  no  effort  to  remedy 
the  social  tragedies  (367).  The  thought-stopping  answers  of  the- 
ology have  stultified  man  in  his  investigations  (261).  Religion  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  designing  individuals  (127).  Hypocrisy  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  leaders  of  men  to-day  as  it  has  been  in  all  past 
ages  in  transitional  periods,  as  from  mythology  to  theology  (144). 
The  lace  has  ever  been  the  victim  of  its  great  individuals,  nobilities, 
priesthoods,  professions  (151).  It  is  the  avowed  object  of  college 
training  to  hold  persons  in  their  childhood  beliefs  instead  of  making 
them  original  thinkers  (183).  Every  revolutionizing  genius  and 
scientist  has  suffered  as  the  martyr  of  his  cause  (168).  And  last, 
not  least,  Christianity  does  not  fit  the  individual's  aente  intellect 
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(338).  In  short,  the  Christian  church  stands  for  a  theory  of  things 
which  considers  man  to  be  a  slave  to  an  imaginary  Gk)d  and  his  vice- 
gerents and  minions  here  on  earth,  and  existence  to  be  a  fixed  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  instead  of  a  glorious  career  of  development.  It  is 
either  Rome  or  reason,  as  Cardinal  N^ewman  said  (194).  The  author 
has  chosen  reason;  for  him  science,  the  work  of  man's  reason,  has 
taken  the  place  of  our  eflfete  theology. 

Reason  apparently  denotes  with  Franklin  something  that  will 
assist  in  realizing  the  ideals  the  youth  dreamed  of,  the  betterment  of 
the  race.  Reason,  highly  appreciated  in  the  matter-of-fact  attitude 
of  manhood,  leads  to  a  rational  or  scientific  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse and  permits  of  conceiving  a  rational  system  of  living  (6). 
This  scientific  knowledge  begins  with  matter  and  energy,  and  ends 
by  describing  all  nature  in  their  terms.  While  the  scientist  of  to- 
day will  be  glad  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  mathematical  equations, 
Mr.  Franklin  seems  to  hold  the  fond  hope  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  mechanize  science;  his  enthusiasm,  not 
sobered  by  either  epistemology  or  even  an  amateur  philosopher  like 
Du-Bois-Reymond,  carries  him  away  to  the  assertion  that  even  the 
ultimate  secrets  of  the  universe  are  within  the  limits  of  our  investi- 
gation (7) ;  life  will  not  be  a  mystery  but  a  science  (256). 

Empedocles  would  have  satisfied  his  demand  for  light  on  the 

process  of  knowing  by   his   answer:    Yairji  fikv  yap  yaiav  6n6i:afisv   (we 

know  the  like  by  the  like).  Knowing  meant  to  the  Greek  thinker 
(if  I  understand  it  at  all)  nothing  less  than  to  know  as  much  of  a 
thing  as  you  may  know  of  yourself  by  introspection;  his  way  and 
his  theory  of  knowing  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  anthropomorphizing 
attitude  of  primitive  man.  The  same  method  of  knowing  is  used 
by  Mr.  Franklin  when  he  rises  against  the  scientists  who  do  not 
admit  that  the  internal  vibrations  registered  in  the  nervous  system 
of  animals  are  identical  with  the  external  vibrations  of  the  environ- 
ment. From  his  point  of  view  they  must  be  identical  or  eke  we 
would  have  unlike  knowing  like  for  the  first  time  in  all  nature  (44). 
If  the  mind  is  not  the  residual  representations  of  external  energies 
80  as  to  be  identical  with  it,  then  it  is  inexplicable,  then  the  universe 
is  unknowable,  then  science  is  but  a  dream,  and  man  the  sorry  dupe 
of  his  own  nature.  Such  is  not  the  case  (46).  He  is  certainly  not 
a  pragmatist;  he  is  an  enthusiastic  rationalist;  he  will  not  submit 
to  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge,  but  believes  in  our  ability  to 
arrive  at  absolute  knowledge;  and  since  he  unknowingly  reasons 
from  the  analogy  of  his  own  inner  aspect  to  the  life  of  the  things 
about  him,  he  insists  on  knowing  the  like  by  the  like  as  the  only 
method  that  satisfies  'his  longings  for  absolute  knowledge'  (80). 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Franklin  has  given  up  in  despair  the 
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task  of  forming  a  concept  of  a  purposeful  universe  out  of  the  ap- 
parent chaos  and  realizes  that  man  is  a  being  unfriended  by  the 
Infinite  (4) ;  his  teleological  vision  lacking  in  intensity,  he  has  re- 
signed himself  to  that  knowledge  that  describes  nature  in  terms  of 
matter  and  energy.  But  since  these  external  phenomena  are  silently 
understood  to  have  an  inner  aspect  according  to  the  above  principle 
of  knowing  the  like  by  the  like,  the  thinker  may  easily  take  mechan- 
ical energies  to  be  identical  with  mind  as  their  residua  in  the  brain ; 
nor  is  the  inference  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  shall  finally  know 
what  we  are  and  what  everything  else  is  in  terms  of  our  own  being 
(256) ;  then  we  shall  also  know  what  matter  is  because  we  know  what 
emotions  and  ideas  are  (85) ;  thus  the  gap  between  mind  and  matter 
is  spanned,  and  the  whence,  whither  and  why  of  humanity  deter- 
mined (129). 

The  hidden  anthropomorphism  comes  out  more  clearly  in  his 
chapter  on  'Aspects  of  Scientific  Morality,'  where  the  various  forms 
of  the  will  are  given  as  chemical  affinity,  appetite,  desire,  will,  love, 
religion  (348).  Mr.  Franklin  illustrates  his  way  of  reasoning  by 
referring  to  Bacon's  'Advancement  of  Learning.''*  However,  we 
need  not  go  back  into  the  past.  This  anthropomorphic  stage  of 
scientific  reasoning  with  its  belief  in  absolute  knowledge  and  its 
inability  to  perceive  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  aspect  of  this 
world  as  psychic  realities  may  still  be  studied  in  life.  Professor  E. 
Haeckel,  of  Jena,  regarded  in  1892*  all  matter  as  endowed  with  feel- 
ing and  the  power  of  motion,  and,  as  a  true  rationalist  demanding 
an  explanation  of  chemical  affinity,  accepted  the  Empedoclean  sup- 
position that  the  molecules  or  atoms  feel  each  other.  To-day  his 
hylonism,  or  hylozoism,  is,  according  to  *The  Wonders  of  Life,' 
meant  to  express  *the  fact  that  all  substance  has  two  fundamental 
attributes;  as  matter  it  occupies  space,  and  as  force  or  energy  it  is 
endowed  with  sensation.'  In  the  same  way.  Professor  W.  von 
Bechterev**  needs  for  his  scientific  reasoning  a  psyche  (innere  Verar- 
beitung  ausserer  Riickwirkungen)  as  the  inner  aspect  of  the  most 
simple  living  beings,  but  he  more  cautiously  arrests  his  anthropo- 
morphizing bent  where  the  series  of  living  substances  ends.  Neither 
do  I  think  that  Herbert  Spencer  in  making  the  equation,  ether  = 
consciousness,  passed  beyond  this  hylozoism ;  and  Diogenes,  of  Apol- 
lonia,  generalizing  primitive  thought,  for  instance,  that  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  endowed  all  the  air  with  an  inner  aspect. 

However,  before  we  go  on  with  the  analysis  of  the  philosopher  in 
hand,  we  must  state  here  in  justice  to  him  that  quitting  the  common 

» Book  IV.,  Chap.  3. 
*ifon«*.  III.,  p.  234. 
*  Journal  fur  Paycholo^  u.  Neurologie,  V.,  p.  211. 
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school  when  still  a  boy  of  eleven,  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  for, 
and  guidance  in,  developing  so  rich  a  system  of  concepts  as  one  who 
attends  school  until  he  enters  upon  a  profession  at  about  twenty-five. 
Thus  there  was  a  limited  range  of  concepts  and  a  limited  capacity 
for  receiving  new  ones  at  his  disposal  while  he  was  constructing  a 
vast  metaphysical  system.  This  limitation  of  intellectual  content 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  rationalist  is,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
easily  satisfied  with  anthropomorphic  ways  of  reasoning,  though 
determined  on  a  rigorous  mechanization  of  all  science,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  manifests  a  certain  unwillingness  to  stand  the  'showers 
of  scientific  technicalities'  and  an  inability  to  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  modem  science.  For  instance,  he  thinks  that  the  various 
definitions  of  society  proposed  by  sociologists  are  due  to  a  capricious 
desire  to  be  original  rather  than  to  express  the  facts  in  the  case 
(373).  It  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  at  first 
not  able  to  understand  Mallock's  *Is  Life  Worth  Living?'  and  that 
he  read  Comte's  'Positive  Philosophy'  in  Martineau's  abbreviation 
*many  times'  since  his  twenty-second  year  before  he  understood  his 
*  greatest  philosopher. ' 

With  such  mental  make-up,  holding  fast  to  the  true  rationalist 
method  that  he  had  followed  since  his  boyhood  days,  he  looked  out 
upon  the  universe.  In  the  eyes  of  the  anthropomorphizing  thinker, 
the  universe  is  a  being  the  only  business  of  which  is  to  economically 
expend  energy,  and,  like  a  householder  or  economist,  he  assumes  the 
utilitarian  attitude  of  mind,  asking  *what  for?'  and  *to  whose  bene- 
fit ? '  The  answer  is  not  favorable  to  that  being,  because  the  conception 
of  an  economical  expenditure  of  energy  does  very  well  when  applied  to 
living  beings  that  succeed  best  in  preserving  life  by  greatest  economy 
along  with  the  vigorous  play  of  their  biological  functions,  but  can 
never  be  deduced  from  the  life  of  a  universe  which  as  a  whole  is  not 
accessible  to  scientific  analysis.  Nature  is  the  most  wasteful  organ- 
ization (12).  Its  seemingly  intelligent  arrangement  does  not  amount 
to  much  when  we  estimate  all  of  the  waste.  If  man  had  the  power, 
he  could  make  improvements  in  the  solar  system,  arrange  to  better 
advantage  the  rainfall  upon  the  earth  and  economize  the  sunlight. 
Man  might  plan  such  wonderful  things  because  the  energies  of  nature 
in  their  fortuitous  combinations  have  resulted  in  a  new  world,  the 
life  of  the  individual  controlled  by  the  conscious  or  subconscious 
mind;  the  test  for  this  mind  is  order  resulting  from  an  ever  more 
economical  expenditure  of  energy  that  goes  to  preserve  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race  (96).  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Franklin,  pur- 
posive mind  appears  a  stranger  in  a  strange  world  which  has  no 
purpose.  Only  in  a  few  places  we  may  come  across  a  larger  vision 
that  recalls  Hegel  (whom  the  author  never  felt  inclined  to  study) ; 
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for  instance,  where  Franklin  sums  up  the  universal  process  by  saying 
that  the  individual  comprises  within  himself  all  of  nature  and  all 
of  society  by  being  the  object  in  which  nature  returns  upon  itself  in 
self-consciousness  (161). 

In  general,  however,  and  consistent  with  the  whole  system,  the 
narrower  vision  prevails.  A  part  of  the  universe  has  been  sur- 
rendered as  inaccessible  to  the  purposive  interpretation  of  the  ideal 
will  or  teleological  vision.  The  remainder  is  not,  as  one  should  infer 
from  his  biological  test  for  mind  consisting  in  economical  expenditure 
of  energy,  the  whole  animate  world,  to  which  modern  scientists,  in 
contrast  with  eighteenth-century  rationalism,  feel  inclined  to  extend 
the  fellowship  of  kin ;  the  remainder  is  humanity  only,  that  part  of 
the  animate  world  which  is  capable  of  planning  a  greater  perfection 
of  its  life  and  conceiving  of  the  socialization  of  humanity  as  its  final 
cause  and  chief  concern.  Since  Mr.  Franklin  has  learned  to  his  joy 
that  society  is  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  being,  he  demands 
that  all  prayers,  all  songs,  all  praises,  all  service,  be  inspired  by 
humanity  and  directed  to  humanity  (270),  *in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  * 

Thus  religion  is  the  very  climax  of  mental  life,  because  it  is  the 
emotion  of  race-protection  (95),  because  the  most  exquisite  ecstasy 
possible  to  a  human  being  comes  from  the  performance  of  his  social 
functions  (155).  Without  religion  no  socialization!  Only  the 
supreme  ecstasy  of  religion  will  overcome  selfish  individualism,  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  social  misery  (251).  Therefore  one  should 
make  religion  the  basis  in  our  system  of  education  (105),  so  that  no 
scholar  may  leave  school  without  the  vision  of  humanity.  On  this 
basis,  the  educator  is  to  consciously  and  consistently  build  up  his 
educational  practice  after  the  demands  of  biology  and  sociology.  He 
should  teach  what  nature  is  and  how  to  live  in  it,  what  society  is 
and  how  to  adjust  one's  self  to  it;  he  should  teach  these  subjects, 
even  sociology,  by  the  experimental  methods  (181). 

After  this  practical  philosophy  had  been  worked  out,  or  at  least 
conceived  in  its  main  features,  Mr.  Franklin  seems  to  have  felt  the 
need  of  unifying  his  ideas  about  life  into  one  homogeneous  system, 
or,  as  he  says,  *to  interpret  everything  in  the  terms  of  some  one 
thing.'  When  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  decided  to  construct  his 
own  system  of  philosophy  it  was  with  him  a  matter-of-course  that 
he  reject  the  conception  of  God  as  unsuited  to  guide  to  ultimate 
terms,  because  the  inner  aspect  was,  for  lack  of  vision,  not  the  pre- 
dominant factor  of  his  experience.  As  we  saw  above,  he  accepted 
as  suited  for  the  purpose  the  terms  of  the  space  or  outer  aspect.  He 
found  it  easier  to  arrive  at  an  ultimate  substance  and  an  ultimate 
law  than  his  master.     Comte,  too  well  informed  to  believe  in  the 
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mechanization  of  science,  yet  gifted  with  too  narrow  a  vision  to  look 
at  ultimate  questions  from  the  psychical  point  of  view— Comte  in 
the  'Introduction'  holds  out  no  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  reduce 
the  vast  variety  of  experience  as  proceeding  from  a  single  principle 
and  as  subjected  to  a  single  law. 

Mr.  Franklin  then  began,  quite  up  to  date,  with  energy  as  the 
ultimate  concept,  as  if  he  were  familiar  with  Ostwald's  speculations 
on  matter  and  followed  him  in  not  seeing  the  heterogeneity  and 
reciprocity  of  matter  and  energy,  that  is,  that  neither  term  can  do 
¥dthout  the  other  nor  take  the  place  of  the  other.  Energy,  we  are 
further  told,  manifests  itself  as  gravitant  and  radiant.  Gravitant 
energy  produces  the  forms  of  matter,  radiant  energy  the  conditions 
of  matter.  The  latter  is  *  expended'  (1)  by  inanimate  nature,  (2) 
by  the  self-interested  individual  under  the  direction  of  the  intellect 
(fourth  law  of  motion),  (3)  by  the  same  under  the  guidance  of  the 
emotional  *  moral  sense'  (fifth  law  of  motion),  and  (4)  by  the  same 
according  to  the  *  social  sense'  or  scientific  knowledge  (sixth  law  of 
motion) ;  each  form  more  and  more  approaching  the  perfectly  eco- 
nomical method  of  the  last.  Gravitant  or  internal  energy  manifests 
itself  (1)  in  nature  as  chemical  affinity,  (2)  as  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  animate  world,  (3)  as  sexual  love  in  man,  and 
(4)  as  religion,  holding  men  together  in  a  social  organization.  From 
the  fact  that  both  kinds  of  energy  behave  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  in  the  same  way,  the  author  deduced  and  discovered,  after 
seventeen  years  of  thought,  the  law  of  external  and  internal  repeti- 
tion as  the  ultimate  law.  It  seems  to  mean  that  there  are  uniformi- 
ties of  nature;  nature  follows  up  the  same  causes  with  the  same 
e£Fects:  Mr.  Franklin  wants  to  have  here  subsumed  Tarde's  and 
Baldwin's  laws  of  imitation.  Only  the  varied  combination  of  the 
two  kinds  of  energy  produce  change,  evolution  and  progress. 

So  much  for  the  general  character  and  growth  of  this  'monistic 
system  of  philosophy,'  which  is  as  much  a  monism  as  Professor 
Haeckel's  or  any  other  hylozoism. 

If  I  were  finally  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  practical  edu- 
cative value  of  the  work  that  embodies  the  system,  I  should  point  out 
these  three  of  its  features.  First,  it  is  all  through  a  passionate  plea 
for  the  ever  more  thorough  application  of  science  to  the  functions 
of  individual  and  social  life:  let  us  eat  and  drink  scientifically,  let 
us  work  and  rest  scientifically,  let  us  engender  offspring  scientifically, 
let  us  organize  society  scientifically.  What  the  author  means  may, 
in  part,  I  think,  be  well  illustrated  by  the  exceedingly  scientific  con- 
duct of  the  Japanese  commissariat  and  medical  service  during  the 
late  war.  I  wish,  indeed,  some  academy  of  sciences  would  compile 
a  moral  code,  something  parallel  to  the  civil  code  of  the  courts;  a 
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code  which  prescribes  rules  of  conduct  regarding  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  individual  and  society ;  which  could  be  revised  at  stated 
intervals  like  the  oflBcial  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy;  a  code 
which  would  infinitely  assist  the  anxious  inquirer  to  live  a  healthier, 
more  useful  and  happier  life  and  thus  prevent  many  evils  arising 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  willing  to  do  better. 

Second,  the  book  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
application  of  science  to  the  problems  of  social  life  will  contribute 
to  tighten  the  social  fabric  in  order  to  preserve  and  increase  the  life 
of  the  social  body  and  the  individuals  composing  it.  Mr.  Franklin 
is  not  a  socialist  of  this  or  that  brand;  well,  he  is  as  much  of  a 
socialist  as  we  all  are  who  want  to  consciously  and  scientifically 
guide  the  evolution  of  society  to  forms  of  organization  in  which  the 
individual  reaches  his  highest  development  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  serve  society  in  the  most  eflBcient  way.  Mr.  Franklin,  though 
better  appreciating  the  function  of  society  than  Herbert  Spencer, 
is  still  at  heart  an  Anglo-Saxon  individualist,  he  is  not  kin  to  the 
German  socialist,  because  with  Franklin  the  socialization  of  humanity 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  create  conditions  favorable  to 
perfect  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  German  socialist  represents 
a  racial  admixture  to  the  Teuton  stock  which  is  not  made  for  an 
individualistic  society ;  his  vision  of  the  state  is  not  so  diflferentiated 
as  to  include  the  most  intense  individualization  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  life  of  the  body  politic. 

And  third,  education  ought  to  be  more  rigorously  planned  and 
practiced  from  the  biological  point  of  view  of  efficiency  to  preserve 
and  increase  life ;  and  since  skill  is  developed  and  efficiency  attained 
by  practice  or  experiment  only,  Mr.  Franklin  wants  to  have  the 
laboratory  methods  extended  even  to  the  subject  of  sociology.  I 
suppose  he  has  in  mind  something  like  the  'school  city'  political 
organizations  of  high  school  pupils  tried  successfully  in  several  larger 
cities  of  the  east  and  middle  west  and  resorted  to  already  by 
the  great  educators  and  character-builders  of  eighteenth-century 
rationalism. 

This  is  his  sermon,  and  I  am  sure  a  large  and  congenial  congre- 
gation is  ready  to  listen  to  its  preacher. 

Edwin  Tausch. 

Ohio  Univebsity. 
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DISCUSSION 

A   EEPLY   TO   DE.   MINER 

"\^Y  recent  review  of  the  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology  has  called 
-^-^  forth  a  rejoinder  from  Dr.  Miner.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Miner's  paper  in  the  Studies  sought,  in  part,  to  determine 
whether  *the  loss  of  sight  in  a  blind  person  is  compensated  for  by 
greater  keenness  in  the  other  senses.'  Such  an  investigation  could, 
of  course,  be  accomplished  only  by  first  making  an  accurate  and 
thorough  determination  of  the  (congenitally  blind)  patient's  sensi- 
tivity in  the  various  sense  departments,  and  then  comparing  these 
results  with  data  similarly  obtained  from  normal  subjects.  My 
review  pointed  out  in  detail  that  Dr.  Miner's  work  failed  to  meet 
either  of  these  requirements. 

The  author  now  replies  that  his  paper  is  entitled  to  favorable  con- 
sideration because  the  condition  of  his  patient's  health  prevented 
'long-continued  experiments,'  and  because  the  publication  professed 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  preliminary  report.  Dr.  Miner  seemed  to 
be  favored  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  a  much-disputed  problem.  And  every  psychologist  must  regret 
that  the  complete  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  was  prevented  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Dr.  Miner  found  himself  confronted  by  two 
alternatives ;  either  he  might  make  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
whole  field,  or  he  might  confine  his  efforts  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  problem.  And  our  criticism  would 
have  been  forestalled  if  he  had  chosen  the  latter  alternative. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  the  fact  that  a  paper  is  a  preliminary 
report  should  absolve  it  from  criticism.  One  is  under  no  compulsion 
to  publish  a  half-finished  product ;  and  the  utility  of  immature  publi- 
cation may  well  be  called  in  question,  particularly  in  these  days  of 
strenuously  active  production.  No  doubt  there  may,  in  certain  cases, 
be  adequate  reasons  for  such  a  preliminary  report.  Dr.  Miner 
assures  us  that  his  was  published  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  suggestions 
for  further  work.  But— has  he  forgotten  his  patient's  feeble  health  t 
One  can  not  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too.  Was  the  patient  available 
for  additional  experiments,  or  was  she  not?  If  she  was,  then  the 
excuse  given  for  lack  of  thoroughness  of  experimentation  is  unjusti- 
fied. If  she  was  not,  then  the  reason  assigned  for  premature  publica- 
tion is  idle. 

Dr.  Miner  charges  my  review  with  a  twofold  omission,  and  with 
variotui  'misrepresentations.'    As  for  the  omission,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  a  review  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  brief  summary  and 
criticism  of  a  more  lengthy  publication.  Certain  omissions  must  be 
made ;  and  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
points  are  to  be  included  and  what  omitted.  A  single  omission,  even 
if  it  be  twofold  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  of  necessity  an  un- 
pardonable sin.  Moreover,  if  Dr.  Miner  will  look  again  he  will  find 
that  his  report  of  an  abnormal  color  sensitivity  which  I  am  charged 
with  'completely  overlooking'  is  not  omitted  from  the  review. 

I  am  said  to  'misrepresent'  the  condition  of  his  patient  in  that  I 
referred  to  her  disorder  as  *a  cataract.'  The  affection  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  eye,  and  hence  I  should  have  said  'cataracts.'  But 
if  Dr.  Miner  will  consult  the  literature  he  will  find  that  I  have 
abundant  authority  for  the  form  of  expression  which  I  employed. 
Would  he  maintain  that  Ware,  Franz  and  other  writers  of  equal 
prominence  have  persistently  'misrepresented'  the  condition  of  their 
patients? 

Exception  is  taken  to  my  criticism  that  the  author  dismisses  the 
problem  of  passive  touch  with  a  single  short  sentence.  It  is  explained 
that  the  pith-ball  test  revealed  'no  peculiar  sensitivity,'  and  that  'time 
was  too  precious  to  waste  on  unnecessary  tests.'  Truly!  But  why 
select  the  uncertain  pith-ball  test,  rather  than  employ  the  much  more 
accurate  and  much  more  refined  esthesiometer  of  von  Freyt  It 
seemed  to  the  reviewer  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  investigation  to 
determine  accurately  whether  the  patient's  training  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  had  refined  the  sensitivity  of  her  finger-tips.  Hence  my 
criticism  of  Dr.  Miner's  treatment  of  passive  touch  and  of  dual  im- 
pression. 

It  is  further  charged  that  I  described  the  test  of  active  touch  as 
unmeaning,  and  that  my  criticism  is  based  upon  my  misrepresentation 
of  the  experiment.  Here,  again.  Dr.  Miner  is  in  error;  for  if  he  ¥dll 
reread  the  review  he  will  find  that  I  passed  no  criticism  whatever 
upon  this  test,  and  that  I  neither  misrepresented  his  experiment  nor 
described  it  as  unmeaning.  What  I  did  criticize  was  the  form  in 
which  he  expressed  his  results.  These  are  not  presented  in  relative 
terms.  And  since  no  normal  records  are  given  for  comparison,  the 
reader  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  author's  statement 
means  that  his  patient's  sensitivity  to  active  touch  was  normal,  was 
abnormally  acute,  or  was  abnormally  obtuse.  Hence  my  criticism: 
"The  stimulus  limen  of  active  touch  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  through  which  a  fine  wire  could  be  felt,— a 
statement  which  is  unmeaning  as  it  stands,  and  no  normal  records  are 
presented  for  comparison." 

Dr.  Miner  and  I  are  widely  at  variance  as  to  what  constitute  the 
essential  features  in  an  investigation  of  depth  perception.     He 
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describes  his  sole  experiment  as  follows:  ** Different  sized  balls  were 
hnng  at  varying  distances  from  her.  Using  only  one  eye,  she  judged 
them  to  be  at  the  same  distance  when  one  was  15  cm.  farther  away. 
But  the  difference  was  narrowed  down  to  6  cm.  when  both  eyes  were 
converged  on  one  ball  and  then  on  the  other.  Her  error  was  thus  cut 
in  half  by  using  both  eyes  together. ''  The  description  of  the 
conditions  under  which  this  determination  was  made  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  exceedingly  meager.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  ex- 
perimenter was  attempting  to  test  the  influence  of  the  primary  cri- 
teria upon  his  patient's  estimation  of  distance.  Now,  it  is  agreed  by 
all  investigators  of  the  visual  perception  of  distance  that  the  primary 
criteria— whether  they  be  conceived  in  terms  of  muscular  sensations, 
or  of  purely  retinal  data— are  effective  in  proportion  as  the  visual 
object  is  near  the  eye.  It  is  clear  then  that  Dr.  Miner's  statement  is 
defective  in  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  distance  from  the  eye 
at  which  his  test  was  made.  Moreover,  in  any  investigation  of  the 
influence  of  the  primary  criteria,  it  is  essential  that  secondary 
criteria  be  excluded.  Dr.  Miner's  experiment,  as  described  in  his 
paper,  did  not  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  change  of  visual  angle 
nor  of  other  secondary  clues  to  distance.  The  reviewer  noted  this 
defect  and  suggested  that  an  adequate  statement  of  the  conditions 
would  have  specified  the  diameters  of  *the  different  sized  balls.' 
Dr.  Miner  assures  us  that  the  absolute  distances  and  the  varying 
sizes  of  the  balls  *have  little  bearing  upon  the  characteristic  demon- 
strated, namely,  the  change  in  her  accuracy. '  The  reviewer  is  unable 
to  share  this  disdain  of  established  facts. 

In  reporting  his  tests  of  tonal  discrimination,  the  author  brings 
forward  but  a  single  set  of  numerical  results.  **With  the  tuning 
forks  she  distinguished,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  difference  of  eight 
vibrations  from  the  international  k  (435  vibrations)."  Since,  here 
again,  no  data  for  normal  subjects  are  presented,  the  reviewer  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  literature  for  comparative  results.  It  has 
been  established  that  the  normal  difference  limen  for  this  region  of 
the  tonal  scale  is,  after  preliminary  practice,  considerably  less  than 
one  vibration.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  Dr.  Miner  found  that  his  patient's 
difference  limen  was  some  twentyfold  greater  than  that  of  the  normal 
subject,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact  concluded  that  she  possessed  a 
normal  sensitivity,  the  reviewer  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  author's  premise  and  his  conclusion. 
Dr.  Miner  replies  by  introducing  new  data  which  he  has  obtained 
from  normal  subjects,  and  which  he  finds  to  bear  witness  to  the 
normality  of  his  patient.  Why  were  these  data  not  included  in  the 
original  paper,  to  which  they  properly  belong  Y    It  is  just  this  failure 
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to  present  comparative  results  which  has  been  a  chief  factor  in 
rendering  the  publication  abortive.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
author's  determinations  of  the  normal  difference  limen  for  tones  are 
twentyfold  greater  than  the  normal  determinations  of  the  most  re- 
liable workers  in  the  field  of  psychological  acoustics  shows  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  Dr.  Miner's  conditions  of  practice 
or  of  experimentation. 

I  believe  that  I  have  met  all  of  the  objections  raised  against  my 
review.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  stand  by  my  original  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Miner  seems  to  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  error  of 
judgment  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  his  whole  investigation. 
I  am  convinced,  too,  that  he  merits  criticism  for  the  imperfect  char- 
acter of  his  presentation.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  these 
contentions  I  can  only  leave  to  the  competent  to  decide. 

J.  W.  Baird. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


REVIEWS  AND  ABSTEACTS  OP  LITERATURE 

The  Philosophy  of  F.  H,  Jacohi.     Alexander  W.  Crawford.      Cornell 

Studies  in  Philosophy,  No.   6.      The   Macmillan   Co.      1905.      Pp. 

iii  +  90. 

A  new  presentation  of  this  philosophy  of  realism,  immediacy,  experi- 
ence and  faith  is  certainly  welcome  in  view  of  the  prominence  of  these 
catchwords  in  contemporary  discussion.  Not  that  Jacobi  throws  any 
new  light  upon  our  controversies,  for  his  thought  is  ill-defined,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  form  which  the  reaction  against  rationalism  and 
sensationalism  assumed  in  his  writings.  His  personality,  also,  has 
much  in  it  that  is  akin  to  some  of  the  modem  leaders  of  the  new  thought. 

Professor  Crawford's  monograph  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  his  subject  and  his  quotations  and  references  give  ample  material  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Jacobi's  system.  His  work  appears  to  be  a  labor 
of  love,  and  where  he  errs  it  is  largely  due  to  his  desire  to  give  his  subject 
the  benefit  of  the  most  liberal  interpretation  possible.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent  justifiable  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  Platonic  tem- 
perament whose  contribution  is  an  attitude  rather  than  a  system,  yet 
when  done  it  should  be  done  explicitly  and  clearly.  There  seems  to  be, 
also,  a  certain  looseness  in  the  use  of  such  fundamental  terms  as  realism, 
idealism  and  immediate,  which  makes  the  author's  interpretations  mis- 
leading. The  term  realism,  especially,  seems  to  irritate  him  as  applied 
to  Jacobi's  philosophy  because  it  suggests  to  him  a  materialistic  inter- 
pretation of  reality,  its  colorless  epistemological  meaning,  which  is  that 
emphasized  by  Jacobi  himself,  being  but  grudgingly  recognized.  Cer- 
tain  inconsistencies   of   statement   naturally   result   from   these   ambi- 
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guitiee  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  gives  an  extremely  readable  and 
complete  account  of  this  faith  philosophy. 

Jacobi's  starting-point  was  the  primacy  of  the  heart  over  the  head, 
and  his  whole  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  world  in  such 
fashion  as  would  validate  life's  practical  ideals.  The  particular  form 
of  his  doctrine  was  determined  by  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
rationalism  of  his  day,  the  logical  outcome  of  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  Spinozistic  pantheism  incompatible  with  individual  personality.  As 
against  such  a  conceptual  system  Jacobi  stood  for  the  primacy  of  life 
and  experience  as  alone  furnishing  the  reality  which  must  be  the  corre- 
late and  standard  of  our  thinking.  But  in  this  experience  he  discovered 
other  elements  than  those  furnished  by  sensation.  Certain  spiritual 
realities  are  presented  immediately  in  feeling  or  reason  which  have  as 
great  a  certitude  as  those  of  sense.  God,  as  well  as  the  world,  is  present 
in  our  lives,  and  of  His  reality  we  need,  and  can  have,  no  other  proof 
than  that  we  find  Him  there.  Sense  and  feeling  are  thus  the  coordinate 
sources  of  the  data  upon  which  all  our  thinking  rests. 

It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  this  immediate  spiritual 
intuition  that  our  author's  position  seems  doubtful.  Criticizing  the 
present  reviewer's  assertion  that  in  the  act  of  perception  Jacobi  makes 
the  mind  passive  toward  its  object  and  that  his  whole  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge is  really  an  attempt  to  rid  knowledge  of  the  thought  element  in  it. 
Professor  Crawford  says,  "  This  would  be  true  only  of  Jacobi's  earlier 
expositions  of  perception,  when  he  called  it  a  form  of  feeling,  but  it  is 
the  contention  of  this  study  that  his  later  adoption  of  the  word  *  reason ' 
in  place  of  *  feeling '  is  a  recognition,  or  a  restoration,  of  the  thought 
element  in  reason  or  judgment"  (p.  47).  It  might  be  enough  to  place 
alongside  of  this  passage  the  following :  ^'  The  real,  then,  is  given  in 
perception  rather  than  in  thought  or  in  ratiocination.  Perception  is  real 
because  it  gives  both  thought  and  being.  .  .  .  Conception  can  not  give 
objectivity ;  this  is  found  only  in  perception,  where  alone  actuality  is  given. 
In  the  same  way  reason  (faith),  as  a  form  of  perception,  creates  no  con- 
cepts, builds  no  system,  passes  no  judgments,  but,  like  the  external  sense, 
merely  reveals  and  positively  makes  known"  (p.  69).  Jacobi's  whole  phi- 
losophy is  built  upon  this  contrast  between  mediacy  and  immediacy,  be- 
tween that  knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  reflection  and  subject  to 
proof,  and  that  which  is  given  and  not  susceptible  to  proof.  That  the 
receptivity  of  the  mind  may  itself  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  activity  does 
not  affect  his  position  that  the  objects  of  faith  are  not  known  through  a 
process,  or  that  perception  and  thought  are  distinct.  That  such  a  con- 
oeption  of  pure  immediacy  is  not  capable  of  being  consistently  carried 
out  is  no  ground  for  denying  that  it  was  actually  held.  This  the  author 
appears  to  recognize  when  he  says,  "  If  Jacobi's  view  of  immediacy  were 
possible  at  all,  it  would  render  «eZf-consciousness  impossible.  .  .  .  All 
this  Jacobi  felt  in  a  way;  and  only  in  so  far  as  he  got  beyond  the  stand- 
point of  immediacy  did  he  formulate  a  philosophy  at  alL"  Which  is 
only  to  say  that  he  failed  to  hold  fast  to  what  was  his  real  principle. 
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The  author's  discussion  of  Jacobi's  realism  is  even  more  uncertain  in 
tenor.  He  is  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  classing  him  as  a  realist  and  yet  is 
forced  to  do  so,  formally  at  least.  His  trouble  lies  in  his  failure  to 
understand  what  this  realism  means  in  this  connection.  Jacobi  believed 
that  our  experience  is  not  a  mere  train  of  subjective  mental  states, 
sensations  and  ideas,  but  that  real  objects  are  given  us  immediately  and 
are  the  objects  to  which  out  thought  refers.  "In  the  first  and  simplest 
perception  there  must  be  the  '  I '  and  the  *  thou,'  inner  consciousness  and 
external  object  existing  together  in  the  soul:  both  in  the  same  indivisible 
moment,  without  before  or  after,  without  any  ox)eration  of  the  under- 
standing, nay,  even  without  in  the  slightest  degree  beginning  the  pro- 
duction of  the  concept  of  cause  and  effect"  (p.  57).  Real  objects,  not 
ideas,  are  thus  the  primary  data  of  knowledge  and,  though  independent 
of  us,  given  in  our  experience.  They  are  revealed  to  us  as  things  be- 
yond us,  yet  within  us.  Their  being  known  by  us  adds  nothing  to  their 
reality,  which  is  the  condition  of  our  accidental  knowing  of  them.  And 
this  reality  which  objects  have  is  not  a  mere  phenomenal  reality,  such 
as  Kant  ascribed  to  the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  is  a  complete  noumenal 
reality,  so  that  our  author's  assertion  that  Jacobi  is  no  *  more  of  a  realist 
than  Kant'  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  ultimately  all,  realities  are  for  Jacobi  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
subjects  rather  than  substances,  yet  this  is  obviously  beside  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  its  object.  With  his  insistence  upon 
the  ultimate  significance  of  the  individual  person  and  the  impossibility 
of  turning  faith  into  knowledge,  Jacobi  would  have  been  the  last  to 
accept  the  monism  of  the  Hegelian  idealism.  Such  a  monism  was  for 
him  always  the  type  of  a  rational  philosophy,  but,  as  such,  always  the 
proof  that  a  rational  philosophy  was  inadequate  as  a  formulation  of 
reality.  As  an  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  and  independence 
of  spiritual  reals,  Jacobi  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
realistic  opposition  to  that  line  of  idealists  of  whom  Kant  was  the  first. 

Norman  Wilde. 
The  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mathematical  Emancipations,      C.  J.  E^eyser.      Monist,  January,  1906. 

Pp.  65-83. 

The  clear  and  elementary  account  of  the  concept  of  dimensionality 
which  Professor  Keyser  has  given  us  imder  the  above  somewhat  mysti- 
fying title  is  especially  welcome,  inasmuch  as  writers  in  our  philosophic 
journals  are  wont  to  drag  Kantianism  into  the  discussion  and  so  confuse 
the  issue.  We  regret,  however,  to  find  the  paper  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  exposition  of  mathematical  facts,  ignoring  the  work  of  Poin- 
care,*  who  has  presented  essentially  the  same  material  and  interpreted  it 
with  great  philosophic  insight. 

The  creation  of  manifolds  by  the  act  of  discrimination,  says  Professor 
Keyser,  is  the  most  primitive  manifestation  of  mind.     The  dimension- 

'  Cf .  especially  '  Science  et  Hypothdse,'  Part  2.     Paris,  1902. 
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ality  of  a  manifold,  mathematical  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  independent  facts  which  must  be  known  to  distinguish  any  element 
of  it  from  all  the  other  elements.  But  the  dimensionality  depends  in 
part  upon  the  will  of  the  investigator;  the  plane  is  two-dimensional  in 
terms  of  either  points  or  lines,  but  if  treated  as  a  collection  of  circles,  as 
is  perfectly  permissible,  it  is  three-dimensional,  since  two  independent 
data  are  required  for  position  and  one  for  size  in  the  case  of  each  element. 
It  is  four-dimensional  in  parabolas,  five-dimensional  in  conies,  etc.,  *  with- 
out limit'  (p.  75).  We  can  in  like  manner  analyze  any  configurations  of 
space  in  many  different  ways.  The  mystery  of  hyperdimensionality 
vanishes  in  the  simplicity  of  these  considerations,  and  we  see  that  our 
preference  for  the  point  among  possible  elements  is  to  be  explained 
through  the  fact  that  *  practical  man  precedes  man  rational  and  deter- 
mines for  the  latter  his  rational  choices'  (p.  77).* 

Dimensionalities  exceeding  three  in  points  have  a  special  interest. 
Such  manifolds  are  created  in  thought  and  have  genuine  conceptual 
existence  (p.  80).  Just  as  we  can  posit  the  point  manifold  which  we  call 
a  plane,  and  a  point  outside  of  it  which  we  connect  by  lines  with  every 
point  of  the  plane,  and  so  generate  a  three-dimensional  manifold  in 
points,  we  can  also  posit  a  point  outside  of  this  manifold  and  connect  it 
similarly  with  every  point  already  given,  thus  obtaining  a  four-dimen- 
sional manifold  in  points.  But,  "  Is  it  possible  to  intuit  configurations 
in  a  hyperspace  of  points?"  (p.  81).  While  admitting  inability  to  an- 
swer with  absolute  confidence.  Professor  Keyser  thinks  that  with  practise 
and  acquired  skill  "  the  parts  of  a  familiar  fourfold  configuration  may  be 
made  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  intuition  in  such  swift  and  effortless  suc- 
cession that  the  configuration  seems  present  as  a  whole  in  a  single  instant. 
If  the  process  and  result  are  not,  properly  speaking,  fourfold  imagination 
and  fourfold  image,  it  remains  for  the  psychologist  to  indicate  what  is 
lacking"  (p.  82). 

A  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  problem  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  study  of  Poincare,*  or  even  from  taking  Russell's*  account  of 
geometry  to  heart.  The  geometry  with  which  Professor  Keyser  deals  is 
pure  geometry  not  yet  applied  in  our  world  of  experience.  In  pure  geom- 
etry, the  problem  of  intuiting  a  space  is  the  problem  of  holding  a  complex 
of  logical  relations  before  the  mind,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  not  do  this 
for  complex  configurations  of  three-  or  even  two-dimensional  point  mani- 
folds. In  applied  geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  to  intuit  space  as  four 
dimensional  would  mean  to  have  our  experience  different  from  what  it  is ; 
thus,  if  the  feelings  of  convergence  and  accommodation  of  the  eyes,  as 
factors  in  our  perception  of  depth,  varied  independently,  visual  space 
would  be  a  four-dimensional  point  manifold;  yet  while  we  can  state  the 
condition,  we  can  have  no  idea  what  the  new  experience  would  be  like, 
and  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  intuiting  our  space  as  four-dimensional 

■Cf.  Poincare,  op,  cif.,  pp.  67,  91. 

» Loc,  at, 

*  •  Principle  of  Mathematics,'  Ch.  LXIV.     Cambridge,  1903. 
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in  this  sense.     The  paper  closes  with  the  usual  vindication  of  the  study 
of  '  hypergeometries '  through  esthetic  joy  in  reasoning. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown. 
Habvabd  University. 

Role  des  sensations  internes  dans  les  emotions  et  dans  la  perception  de  la 

duree.      G.  K.  d'Allones.      Revue   Philosophique,   December,   1905. 

Pp.  692-623. 

The  case  is  here  reported  of  a  woman,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  unedu- 
cated but  intelligent,  and  without  any  discoverable  hereditary  taint,  who 
from  being  naturally  of  a  highly  emotional  disposition  had  come,  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness  and  various  depleting  conditions,  to  feel,  apparently, 
no  emotions  at  all.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  declares  that  she  does  not  feel  a  certain  emotion, 
she  nevertheless  shows  all  the  signs  of  it  in  their  normal  intensity.  The 
suspicion,  however,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  'psychasthenic,'  or 
with  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea,  is  not  well  grounded ;  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  her  statements  about  her  feelings  are  true.  The  author 
has  examined  the  patient  with  reference  to  her  sensibility  and  finds  that, 
while  there  are  no  defects  such  as  to  cause  an  appreciable  modification 
of  external  perception  and  little  perturbation  of  the  motor  functions, 
visceral  sensibility  is  practically  abolished  and  organic  sensibility  gen- 
erally profoundly  affected.  Thus,  while  tactile  sensibility  is  only  lowered, 
there  is  complete  anesthesia  to  heat  and  pain  over  almost  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  gustatory  sensations  are  defective;  the  patient 
never  feels  hunger  or  satiety,  thirst  rarely,  fatigue  hardly  at  all  and 
never  the  benefit  of  repose;  a  sensation  serves  as  a  signal  when  the 
bladder  or  rectum  is  full,  but  without  distress,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
function  is  never  attended  with  the  feeling  of  relief;  purgatives  cause  no 
colic  and  no  increased  sense  of  need,  etc.  Castor  oil  produces  nausea, 
but  no  feeling  of  disgust.  On  one  important  point  the  evidence  seems 
defective,  namely,  as  to  the  sensations  accompanying  respiration  and 
circulation;  but  we  are  assured  by  the  author  (p.  614)  that  the  internal 
reflexes  are  totally  unconscious. 

The  main  inference  drawn  from  these  facts  coincides  with  the  result 
previously  reached  by  Sollier,*  that  the  essential  thing  in  emotion  is  the 
visceral  sensibility,  and  that  sensations  from  'movements  of  relation* 
are  only  accessory.  The  author,  however,  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  peripheral  theory,  which  SoUier,  with  his  '  cerebral '  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  discards.  Whatever  the  interpretation,  the  intimate  and 
essential  connection  of  visceral  and  emotional  susceptibility  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  investigation  in  this  field. 

Another  inference  is  that  we  have  to  distinguish  among  organic  sen- 
sations the  affective,  i,  e,,  visceral  and  cutaneous  painful  and  thermal, 
and  the  non-affective,  i,  e,,  sensorial,  tactile  and  external  motor. 

A  further,  and  important,  inference  is  that  we  must  distinguish  emo- 

^ '  M^canisme  des  Emotions,'  pp.  178  ff. 
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tions  and  inclinations.  The  patient  is  still  capable  of  'intellectual' 
inclinations,  she  '  fears '  without  suffering,  '  desires '  without  pleasure  or 
distress.  Such  inclinations  are  explained  as  the  residua  of  previous  emo- 
tions devoid  of  their  affective  nucleus,  the  internal  sensations.  They  are 
constituted,  it  is  held,  of  sensations  of  external  movements,  special  sense 
data,  memories,  ideas,  judgments,  reasonings,  the  whole  capable  of  cohe- 
sion and  systematization  and  of  being  externalized,  without  emotion,  in 
words,  mimic  movements  and  acts. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  patient  is  that  she  has  no  sense  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  This  the  author  also  connects  with  the  loss  of  visceral 
sensibility,  and  concludes  that  the  living  sense  of  duration,  of  the  con- 
tinuity in  succession  of  the  daily  events,  is  nothing  but  visceral  sensi- 
bility. But  as  the  patient  is  able  at  times  to  distinguish  difference  in 
rate  of  two  compared  series  of  beats, — though  hardly  after  the  first  few 
strokes,  unless  the  difference  is  very  marked, — he  distinguishes  visceral 
duration,  which  extends  only  to  some  few  hours,  from  infinite  intellectual 
time,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  sensori-motor  time,  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  few  seconds,  on  the  other. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 

Smith  College. 

Erzeugung  kurzdauemder  Lichtreize  mit  Hilfe  des  Projehtionsapparats. 

Karl  Marbe.     Archiv  fur  die  gesammte  Physiologic,  Bd.  107,  1905. 

S.  685. 

The  author  describes  an  interesting  and  relatively  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus for  giving  simultaneous  and  successive  visual  stimuli,  that  admits 
of  a  wide  range  of  variation.  The  main  features  are  a  projection  appa- 
ratus, a  rotating  disk  with  motor,  a  screen  with  a  small  window  that  is 
opened  and  closed  by  an  electrical  release,  and  a  revolution-counter  with 
electric  contacts.  This  apparatus  without  the  projection  lantern  or  the 
motor  that  propels  the  disk  can  be  had  of  a  Wiirzburg  manufacturer  for 
M.  85.  Among  the  possibilities  of  this  apparatus  are  the  production  of 
a  'Talbot  field,'  in  which  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  light  phase 
and  the  duration  of  the  dark  phase  can  be  very  widely  varied,  and  beside 
it  a  periodically  illuminated  field  of  varying  duration  and  intensity;  of 
two  Talbot  fields  in  which  a  considerable  range  of  conditions  may  be 
specified ;  of  a  single  field  in  which  the  duration  and  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion can  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent,  etc.  The  apparatus  should  be 
useful  in  a  wide  variety  of  psychological  experiments,  and  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  demonstration  work. 

E.  B.  Holt. 
Habvard  UKivERsmr. 
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JOURNALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS 

ARCHIV  FIJR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE.  October, 
1905,  Band  12,  Heft  1.  Mechanismus  und  Teleologie  in  der  Phtlosophie 
Lotzes  (pp.  1-98) :  K.  WEroEL.  -  That  events  occur  according  to  universal 
laws  is  not  learned  from  experience,  says  Lotze,  but  is  a  presupposition 
based  on  the  law  of  identity  itself.  Organisms  are  strictly  mechanical, 
and  their  germs  contain  no  multiplicity  of  detail  to  account  for  future 
development.  The  himian  soul,  however,  is  genuinely  active,  both  in  the 
physical  and  in  the  psychical  realms,  though  in  accordance  with  universal 
laws.  The  mechanical  view  of  the  world  requires  as  a  starting-point  a 
definite  systematic  character,  not  an  accidental  or  chaotic  condition,  so 
that  it  presumes  purpose.  Hence  it  itself  points  to  a  rational  order,  to  a 
systematic  unity  and  to  a  living  absolute.  The  personality  of  God,  how- 
ever, is  not  demonstrable,  and  the  \mion  of  mechanism  with  the  moral 
and  esthetic  character  of  the  world  is  a  perpetual  riddle.  The  freedom 
of  the  will  is  a  fact  similar  to  the  original  creation  of  things.  What  the 
will  originates  is,  like  all  else,  connected  as  to  its  parts  under  universal 
laws.  Dr.  Weidel  objects  particularly  that  Lotze  contradicts  himself  in 
assuming  '  soul-substance '  and  '  will-origination.'  The  only  solution  of 
the  relation  of  mechanism  and  teleology  is  through  the  theory  of  energy. 
Kants  Antinomien  und  Zenons  Beweise  gegen  die  Bewegung  (pp.  99- 
122) :  R.  Salinger.  -  The  chief  problems  of  Zeno  reappear  in  Kant's  anti- 
nomies, and  the  solution  of  them  still  waits  on  the  definition  of  continuity. 
Die  polnische  Philosophie  der  letzten  zehn  Jahre,  ISdlf-ldOIf  (pp.  125- 
147) :  H.  VON  Struve.  -  No  one  philosopher  is  singled  out  for  special  at- 
tention. Die  neuesien  Erscheinungen,  Eingegangene  Biicher.  ZeiU 
schriften. 

MIND.  October,  1905,  N.  S.,  No.  56.  Pragmatism  vs.  Absolutism 
(IL)  (pp.  441-478):  R.  F.  Alfred  .  Hoernle.  -  The  central  doctrine  of 
pragmatism  is  the  insistence  on  the  purposiveness  of  our  whole  mental 
life.  As  absolutism  errs  in  separating  truth  from  our  acceptance  of  it, 
so  pragmatism  errs  in  making  the  latter  our  sole  criterion  of  truth.  The 
conception  of  an  Arheitswelt,  or  common  life,  of  which  all  human  activi- 
ties, theoretical  or  practical,  are  but  forms,  does  justice  to  pragmatism 
and  at  the  same  time  corrects  its  failure  to  find  a  unifying  element,  or 
whole,  to  which  all  manifestations  of  purpose  contribute.  On  Denoting 
(pp.  479-493) :  Bertrand  Russell.  -  The  exposition  of  a  confessedly  com- 
plicated theory  by  which  the  author  would  solve  what  he  regards  as  the 
puzzles  involved  in  propositions  in  which  the  subject  is  a  nonentity. 
Predetermination  and  Personal  Endeavor  (pp.  494-506) :  W.  R.  Boyoe 
Gibson. -If  knowledge  means  simply  knowledge  of  objects,  it  stands  in 
direct  antithesis  to  volition;  but  if  knowledge  includes  knowledge  of  a 
developing  subject  or  self,  the  gulf  between  will  and  intellect  is  bridged. 
Is  Humanism  a  Philosophical  Advance?  (pp.  507-529) :  S.  H.  Mellone.  - 
^'Does  humanism  in  effect  explain  away  intellect  into  emotion  and  willt 
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Does  humanism  in  effect  deny  to  the  object  any  independence  of  the 
subject's  will  and  action  on  it  ? "  The  author  shows  very  convincingly 
that  these  difficulties  have  not  been  adequately  or  even  frankly  dealt  with 
by  James  and  Schiller,  and  he  tells  us  that  "until  they  have  been  fully 
dealt  with,  humanism  leaves  us  with  the  same  ambiguities  on  our  hands 
as  did  the  absolute  idealism  which  it  claims  to  replace."    Critical  Notices: 

A.  Meinong,  Untersuchungen  zur  Gegenstandstheorie  und  Psychologie: 

B.  Russell.  G.  Simmel,  Die  Prohleme  der  Geschichtsphilosophie :  eine 
erkenntnistheoretische  studie:  D.  Morrison.  E.  Spranger,  Die  Grund- 
lagen  der  Geschichtswissenschaft:  eine  erhenntnistheoretisch-psycholo- 
gische  Untersuchung :  D.  Morrison.  J.  Petzoldt,  EinfUhrung  in  die 
PhUosophie  der  reinen  Erfahrung :  J.  L.  M'Intyre.  New  Boohs.  Philo- 
sophical Periodicals,  Notes:  Lewis  Carroll's  Logical  Paradox  (E.  E.  C. 
Jones).     The  Existential  Import  of  Logical  Propositions  (H.  MacColl). 

Heymans,  G.  Die  Gesetze  und  Elemente  des  Wissenschaftlichen  Denkens. 
Zweite  verbesserte  auflage.     Leipzig:  Barth.     1905.     Pp.  x  +  421. 

Leroy,  Eugene-Bernard.  Le  langage:  Essai  sur  la  psychologie  normale 
et  pathologique  de  cette  fonction,  Paris :  Felix  Alcan.  1905.  Pp.  293. 
6fr. 

Lotsy,  J.  P.  Yorlesungen  iiher  Deszendenztheorie,  Erster  Theil.  Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer.     1906.     Pp.  xii  +  384. 

Morgan,  C.  Lloyd.  The  Interpretation  of  Nature.  London:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     1905. 

Oman,  J.  Campbell.  The  Mystics,  Ascetics  and  Saints  of  India.  Lon- 
don: T.  Fischer  Unwin.     1905. 

Pauly,  August.  Darwinismus  und  Lamarckismus.  Entwurf  einer  psy- 
chophysischen  Teleologie.    Munich:  Ernst  Reinhardt.    1905.    Pp.  335. 

Raeder,  Hans.  Platon's  Philosophische  Entwickelung.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 
1905.     Pp.  435. 

Small,  Albion  W.  General  Sociology:  An  Exposition  of  the  Main  De- 
velopment of  Sociological  Theory  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1905.     Pp.  xiii  +  739. 

Wasa,  Rafael  Karstein.  The  Origin  of  Worship.  A  Study  in  Primitive 
Religion.     Press  of  F.  Unggren.     1905.     Pp.  142. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  following  is  from  Nature  for  January  11:  "In  the  Biologisches 
Centralhlatt  (December  15,  1905)  Professor  Gorjanovi6-Kramberger  dis- 
cusses the  relationships  of  the  race  of  men  whose  remains  have  recently 
been  discovered  at  Krapina,  south  of  the  Styrian  frontier.  From  the 
examination  of  these  remains  it  appears  that  the  Krapina  race  is  identical 
with  the  one  from  Neanderthal,  Spy,  La  Naulette,  Schipka,  etc.,  for  which 
the  name  Homo  primigeniua  has  been  proposed.     From  this  primitive 
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type  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  transition  in  cranial  characters,  through 
the  upper  diluvial  H,  sapiens  fossilis,  to  modern  man,  who  occasionally 
exhibits  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancestral  form,  such  as  the 
absence  of  the  chin  prominence  and  the  presence  of  wrinkles  in  the 
enamel  of  the  molars.  The  prediluvial  race  of  Galley  ( ?  Gallows)  Hill, 
England,  presents  a  difficulty,  since,  although  this  is  the  oldest,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  modem  type.  This  is  explained  by  the  theory 
of  the  existence  at  this  early  date  of  two  distinct  types  of  mankind, 
namely,  Homo  sapiens  fossilis  at  Galley  (?)  Hill,  which  had  attained  a 
relatively  high  development,  and  H,  primigenius  at  Krapina,  Neanderthal, 
etc.,  the  advance  of  which  may  have  been  prevented  by  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  existence." 

In  the  same  number  of  Nature  Mr.  Charles  E.  Benham,  of  Colchester, 
points  out  that  the  theories  of  Rimiford  and  Young  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  heat  are  anticipated  by  some  sixty  years  in  the 
*  Principia '  of  Swedenborg,  published  in  1733.  Part  HE.,  chapter  Viil., 
of  the  *  Principia '  contains  the  following :  "  Whatever  the  ether  presents 
to  our  organs  by  means  of  colours,  the  air  presents  to  us  by  means  of 
modulations  and  sounds.  Thus  nature  is  always  the  same,  always  similar 
to  herself,  both  in  light  and  in  sound,  in  the  eye  and  in  the  ear;  the  only 
difference  is  that  in  one  she  is  quicker  and  more  subtle,  in  the  other  slower 
and  crasser."  Other  references  are  to  Part  III.,  chapter  V.,  No.  21,  and 
chapter  VIII.,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  16. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  fund  established  anonymously,  a 
course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  Yale  by  professors  from  Harvard. 
The  introductory  lecture  by  President  Eliot  was  on  November  13,  on 
'  Resemblances  and  Differences  among  American  Universities.'  Professor 
Palmer  will  give  seven  lectures  on  *  Some  Aspects  of  Ethics,'  and  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  will  give  one  lecture. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  has  com- 
pleted his  courses  at  Harvard  University,  and  since  January  25  has  been 
giving  two  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  University,  one  on  *  The  Rela- 
tions of  Energy  to  Life  and  Thought'  before  the  department  of  psy- 
chology, and  one  on  *  Physical  Chemistry'  before  the  chemical  depart- 
ment. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  announces  that  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
at  Giessen  will  issue  hereafter  its  diploma  in  the  German  language  in- 
stead of  in  Latin.  This  innovation  by  a  German  university  body  will, 
the  Zeitung  hopes,  result  in  discarding  the  extravagant  laudation  of  the 
budding  vir  doctissimus  incidental  to  the  Latin  tradition. 

RoMUALDO  BoBBA,  One  of  those  who  have  helped  the  Italian  philosophy 
of  to-day  to  win  respect,  died  on  December  14  of  the  past  year.  Bobba 
began  life  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but  gave  up  this  career  in  1850.  He  was 
an  active  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
with  pedagogy. 
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THE   NATURE   OP   CONSISTENCY 

/CONSISTENCY  is  a  queer  thing,  a  jewel  among  the  virtues  and 
^^  the  bugaboo  of  little  minds.  We  count  the  man  who  lacks  it 
insincere,  immoral  or  insane,  but  the  one  who  pursues  it  too  deliber- 
ately we  regard  as  morally  and  intellectually  priggish.  It  may  be 
that  disrepute  has  come  upon  the  term  because  it  has  been  used  too 
abstractly,  or  because  it  has  been  pursued  too  formally.  Like  most 
virtues  it  is  most  admirable  where  it  is  least  conscious  of  itself,  and 
where  it  is  most  obviously  attained  it  exists  less  as  an  abstract 
maxim  of  the  will  than  as  a  growing  harmony  of  activities  based 
on  a  subtle  unity  of  judgmental  processes.  In  the  game  of  life  each 
must  abide  by  its  rules,  but  consistency  is  no  mere  conformity  to 
rules,  and  life  is  at  bottom  not  a  game  to  be  entered  into  or  not  as 
we  choose. 

1.  To  be  consistent  is  to  act  consciously  so  as  to  maintain  the 
system  of  activities  of  which  each  is  a  function.  Consistency  is  a 
quality  of  self-maintaining  activities,  or  again  it  is  an  immediate 
sense  of  self-maintenance  in  activities.  Consistency  is  identity,  but 
not  the  abstract  identity  of  the  schoolmen,  not  the  mere  absence  of 
difference  and  variety.  Scholastic  tradition  in  logic  favors  a  theory 
of  consistency  which  makes  truth  a  barren  form,  and  reality  either 
a  day  of  dazzling  brightness  or  a  night  of  Cimmerian  darkness. 
Modem  logicians  have  pointed  out  that  abstract  identity  can  not 
be  made  the  law  of  thought  without  reducing  the  syllogism  to  a 
peiitio  principii,  the  psychological  process  of  inference  to  a  sort  of 
shorthand  memory,  and  the  absolute  to  an  infinite  vacuum. 

Let  us  elaborate  briefly.  If  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal, 
be  taken  to  mean  merely  that  every  man  is  a  mortal  man,  the  mere 
statement  of  a  fact  and  nothing  more,  it  can  not  warrant  a  conclusion 
that  Socrates  is  mortal,  because  the  latter  statement  is  part  of  the 
former.     The  qrllogism  can  be  at  best  a  process  of  teasing  oat  of 
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major  premises  what  we  had  already  eyllogistically  packed  into  them, 
a  process  of  marching  down  hill  after  we  have  laboriously  marched 
up.  If  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  major  premise,  if  it  asserted  a 
mere  identity  between  subject  and  predicate,  no  possible  finite  ex- 
perience could  establish  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition  as  that  all 
men  are  mortal,  because  no  possible  finite  experience  could  compre- 
hend the  mortality  of  all  men.  On  this  theory  of  identity  all  gen- 
eral statements  are  mere  records  of  past  experience  and  are  valid 
only  for  past  experience :  they  do  not  serve,  therefore,  as  the  bridge 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  experienced  to  the  unex- 
perienced. If  the  subject  and  predicate  of  every  true  proposition 
are  identical,  no  characterization  of  the  absolute  is  possible,  because 
all  characterization  implies  some  difference  between  subject  and 
predicate. 

The  identity  which  underlies  the  syllogism  is  not  an  abstract 
identity  of  terms,  but  rather  the  consistency  of  the  system  of  func- 
tions of  which  any  set  of  terms  is  a  case,  the  consistency  of  nature 
as  a  whole,  for  example.  The  facts  and  meanings  of  any  particular 
mediate  judgment  are  processes  of  nature  or  other  determinations 
of  reality  which  maintain  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and 
such  maintenance  involves,  not  abstract  identity  merely,  but 
identity  in  difference,  identity  of  function  in  difference  of  content. 
Psychologically  speaking,  inference  is  not  merely  an  identification 
of  two  terms  because  each  is  identical  with  a  third.  Such  a  process 
does  not  occur  and  would  not  constitute  inference  if  it  did  occur. 
The  inference  Socrates-man-mortal  is  a  single  judgment,  dominated 
by  a  single  interest,  and  involving  but  one  object  of  attention, 
namely,  Socrates.  It  is  unity  of  process  rather  than  abstract 
identity  which  makes  the  inference  possible.  Moreover,  if  coii- 
sistency  rather  than  abstract  identity  be  taken  as  the  formal  mark 
of  reality,  the  real  becomes  no  characterless  continuum  destitute  of 
internal  distinctions  and  variety,  but  a  self-maintaining  system  of 
activities  within  which  all  activity  falls. 

Whether  the  real  be  regarded  as  one  with  experience  or  as  tran- 
scending experience  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  consistency.  If  we 
took  up  the  question  we  should  probably  find  that  reality  is  simply 
consistent  experience,  that  is,  continuous  and  self-maintaining  ex- 
perience, so  rich  in  resources  and  so  organized  in  activities  as  to  lack 
nothing  which  it  really  needs,  an  experience  with  no  unsolvable 
problems  and  no  unattainable  goods,  an  experience  whose  content 
is  completely  at  one  with  its  existence.  Whatever  lacks  anything  can 
not  be  completely  consistent  with  itself.  The  real  is  a  whole  which 
is  its  own  end:  it  is  to  be  found,  not  by  eliminating  needs  and  mani- 
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foldness,  but  by  increasing  manifoldness  as  long  as  need  remains, 
that  is,  forever. 

2.  As  an  actual  experience,  consistency  is  an  immediate  relation 
felt  as  satisfaction,  ease  and  peace  of  mind.  It  is  not  intoxicating, 
but  as  a  pleasure  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  intoxication,  because 
it  draws  no  refuse  of  pain  in  its  wake  and  because  it  is  an  index 
to  all  goods  and  to  the  avoidance  of  all  ills.  When  children  have 
been  naughty,  they  are  unhappy,  embarrassed  and  uncertain  of 
themselves;  and  they  exhibit  much  the  same  emotional  state  when 
they  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  unfamiliar  objects  and  situa- 
tions. All  that  is  new  and  unassimilated,  all  that  is  unusual  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  existing  organization  of  the  self,  is  im- 
mediately distressing.  Sometimes  a  child  is  aggressive  and  boldly 
tries  to  make  his  ordinary  ways  of  reacting  suffice  for  the  new  thing 
or  situation :  sometimes  he  meekly  tries  to  reconstruct  his  habits  of 
action.  Analogous  situations  arise  in  adult  thinking.  We  revise 
our  classifications  and  remove  our  discrepancies  with  embarrassment 
and  anxiety:  and  when  we  find  an  object  which  seems  to  possess 
inconsistent  attributes,  we  are  by  turns  perplexed  and  aggressive. 

If  I  try  to  think  of  a  book  as  weighing  both  three  pounds  and  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  a  destructive  impulse  is  the  result  The  experi- 
ment is  only  possible  by  a  sort  of  make-believe,  but  when  it  succeeds 
I  feel  as  I  would  in  a  real  situation,  that  the  book  is  not  what  it 
pretends  to  be  and  that  I  am  being  insulted  by  some  cheap  fraud. 
What  would  be  the  emotions  of  a  twentieth-century  American  in  the 
presence  of  Faust's  poodle  swelling  and  contracting,  taking  now  one 
shape  and  now  another  behind  the  stove  f  Faust  takes  it  as  calmly 
as  though  such  strange  phenomena  were  every-day  manifestations 
of  the  presence  of  spirits,  but  Faust  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
customed to  thoughts  of  magic.  Charles  Lamb  once  asked  a  servant 
who  carried  home  a  hare  for  dinner,  *Is  that  your  own  hair  or  a 
wigf '  The  faithful  servant  opened  his  mouth  to  reply,  stammered, 
grew  frightened  and  took  to  his  heels.  These  are  supposed  objects 
to  which  no  adjustment  is  possible,  and  the  result  is  attitudes  of 
aggression,  fear  and  fright.  Emotion  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
situation  which  presents  self-contradictory  aspects,  a  restless  casting 
about  accompanied  by  rising  fear,  anger,  destructiveness  or  disgust. 
Inconsistency  is  immediately  felt,  as  a  rule,  before  it  is  seen  and 
judged.  Hence  we  incline  to  say  that  inconsistency  is  primarily  a 
felt  impossibility  of  reacting  to  the  object  or  situation.  Secondarily 
it  is  a  charaoteristic  of  the  situation  in  idea. 

In  logic  oonsistency  is  inferred.  Two  conceptions  consist  with 
eaeh  other  beeause  both  consist  with  a  third,  and  the  relation  does 
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not  here  appear  to  be  immediate.  This,  however,  is  logic  and  not 
immediate  experience:  it  is  logic,  moreover,  of  a  very  formal  and 
scholastic  sort  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  represent  consistency 
in  logical  forms  as  mediate,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  pri- 
marily mediate.  Moreover,  even  for  logic,  inference  is  based  upon 
certain  underlying  presuppositions  which  are  themselves  not  infer- 
ences but  demands  and  postulates  of  the  inferential  process,  demands 
which  remain  demands  to  the  end.  For  example,  the  law  of  identity. 
Any  object  of  conception  or  judgment  per  se  is  eternally  the  same : 
conceiving  it  is  representing  it  as  the  same,  as  universal,  and  this 
is  a  necessity  of  conception,  a  condition  of  there  being  any  conception 
at  all.  Before  there  can  be  mental  life  on  the  conceptual  plane,  and 
in  order  that  there  may  be  such  mental  life,  there  must  be  intel- 
lectual habits,  the  possibility  of  reacting  to  many  objects  in  one 
way.  But  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  the  law  of  identity  is  valid. 
It  merely  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  without  identity  we 
could  have  no  experiences  involving  conceptions.  No  proof  of  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  identity  is  possible,  for  all  proof  must  assume 
it.  Another  illustration  is  the  law  of  causation,  whose  universal 
validity  is  assumed  in  all  reasoning.  There  is  no  proof  of  it  which 
does  not  rest  upon  assumptions  involving  its  validity.  For  further 
illustrations  we  might  take  such  general  hypotheses  as  the  law  of 
conservation,  the  maxim  ex  nihUo  nihil  fit,  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason,  and  many  more.  They  are  demands  for  consistency 
as  a  necessity  of  judgment,  and  they  are  constitutive  forms  of  the 
world  of  judgment  for  that  reason.  Either  they  are  true  or  no 
judgment  is  possible,  because  judgment  is  essentially  social.  That 
which  I  now  conceive  must  be  the  same  for  all  intelligence.  Before 
any  relation  can  now  mean  anything  for  me,  it  must  mean  the  same 
for  all  intelligence.  All  this  is  true,  but  these  ultimate  premises 
express  at  bottom,  not  demonstrable  conclusions,  but  universal  intel- 
lectual dispositions  and  attitudes  which  reflective  judgment  can  not 
do  without.  Consistency  is  the  fundamental  demand  of  the  mental 
life,  a  demand  backed  up  by  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  insistent 
emotions,  a  demand  which  aims  at  the  continuity  and  self-main- 
tenance of  the  activity  in  which  the  life  of  the  mind  consists.  The 
discovery  of  consistency  in  a  manifold  of  details  is  a  joy,  and  the 
development  of  inconsistencies  a  brutal  disappointment  over  which 
we  are  annoyed,  anxious,  frightened  or  angry. 

3.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  consistency  by 
comparing  it  with  the  analogous  laws  of  accommodation  and  habit. 
Within  certain  limits  organisms  can  react  into  the  conditions  of  life 
in  such  ways  as  to  alter  the  conditions  and  maintain  themselves. 
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and  as  conditions  are  sometimes  such  as  no  organism  can  cope  with, 
they  react  so  as  to  preserve  the  species  or  the  life  principle  itself. 
But  such  purposiveness  is  not  purposeful ;  that  is,  organisms  are  not 
as  such  aware  of  the  ends  which  their  actions  tend  to  realize,  and 
herein  lies  one  difference  between  organic  accommodation  and  con- 
sistency. Consistency  is  always  conscious  and  reflective.  It  is  a 
function  of  the  social  consciousness,  being  essentially  an  awareness 
of  the  compatibility  or  incompatibility  of  the  object  or  situation 
to  be  judged  with  the  social  self.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  harmony  of 
the  object  with  the  organization  of  an  ideal  social  self. 

Consistency  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  biological  law  of 
accommodation.  Neither  is  it  to  be  confused  with  the  biological  and 
psychological  law  of  habit.  AH  life,  whether  organic  or  mental, 
involves  processes  of  selection  and  repetition  going  on  among  the 
reactions  which  the  individual  makes  to  stimuli.  Habit  is  the  tend- 
ency of  actions  to  repeat  themselves.  Accommodation,  the  tendency 
of  the  more  adequate  mode  of  reaction  to  get  selected  for  repetition 
in  the  future  history  of  the  individual.  Consistency  is  not  habit, 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  it  is  not  accommodation.  Habitual, 
activities  are  for  the  most  part  unconscious  and  unreflective,  be- 
coming more  unreflective  as  they  become  more  habitual.  Reflection 
begins  when  habit  proves  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  conditions  of 
life  and  happiness :  and  reflection  is  selection  based  upon  and  guided 
by  habit.  Consistency  is  the  tendency  of  reflective  beings  to  react 
into  the  conditions  of  life  in  such  ways  as  to  maintain  the  self  of 
organized  habit,  a  tendency  to  be  realized  through  the  reorganization 
of  habit  It  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  habit  and  accom- 
modation, differing  from  both  in  being  conscious  and  reflective,  in 
being  free,  purposeful  and  self-determined. 

The  machinery  of  the  reconstruction  of  habit  and  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  self-conscious  life  exhibits  some  aspects  of  consistency. 
Habit  is  often  represented  as  a  closed  system  of  bodily  change  re- 
sulting from  past  activities  and  involving  nothing  more.  This 
strictly  mechanical  view  does  not  closely  represent  what  actually 
takes  place  in  the  life  history  of  individuals,  and  throws  little  or  no 
light  on  the  methodology  of  judgment.  It  is  too  formal.  In 
Spencer's  psychology  this  view  of  habit  as  a  law  of  growth  is  made 
fundamental.  Reactions  to  stimuli  are  determined  in  the  first  place 
by  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
organism.  The  wave  of  molecular  change  within  the  organism  takes 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  issues  in  movements,  the  energy  of 
which  is  quantitatively  equivalent  to  the  energy  of  the  stimulus 
fteting  under  the  eonditimis  of  its  transmission  through  the  organism. 
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Repetitions  of  the  stimulus  result  in  repetitions  of  the  movement, 
because  the  line  of  molecular  change  first  followed  is  made  more 
permeable  by  the  first  process.  Thus  habits  are  established,  and 
habits  induce  nerve  fibers  and  psychophysical  organization. 

But  stimuli  do  not  occur  in  the  regular  and  periodic  manner 
which  this  conception  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  habit  assumes. 
Growth  takes  place,  not  so  much  by  favor  of  a  fostering  environ- 
ment, as  in  spite  of  one  which  does  not  foster  growth.  Life  is  a 
process  of  getting  the  proper  stimuli,  rather  than  a  passive  receiving 
of  them  from  the  environment.  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  pur- 
posiveness  in  all  organic  reactions  which  is  not  reducible  to  purely 
mechanical  terms.  Mechanism  is  only  one  form,  and  that  a  low 
form,  of  consistency.  Such  sciences  as  logic  are  under  the  necessity 
of  stating  the  phenomena  of  life  in  purposive  terms.  Organisms 
react  to  stimuli,  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus, 
but  also  according  to  their  own  nature.  Moreover,  growth  proceeds 
by  reacting  to  old  stimuli  in  new  ways  as  well  as  by  reacting  to 
new  stimuli  in  old  ways,  rather  than  by  adding  one  mechanical 
process  to  another  as  variations  in  stimuli  demand 

As  all  organic  activities  are  purposive  and  possess  a  prospective 
reference,  genetic  theory  must  revise  the  notions  of  habit  and  the 
reflex  arc  (which  stands  for  habit)  so  as  to  include  the  purposive 
factor.  Habit  is  not  merely  an  arc  which  begins  with  a  stimulus 
and  ends  with  a  movement.  It  is  rather  an  aspect  of  a  spiral  process 
which  repeats  its  own  stimulus,  and  so  maintains  and  develops 
itself.  Old  and  habitual  movements  are  continually  bringing  the 
individual  into  situations  for  which  no  habitual  movement  is  ade- 
quate. There  are,  thus,  conflicts  and  discrepancies  of  habit  which 
lead  to  new  departures  in  the  activities  of  the  individual  and  the 
species.  If  a  new  situation  or  stimulus  is  pleasure-giving  or  satis- 
fying to  a  greater  degree  than  the  old,  it  is  sought  again  and  again, 
the  variation  from  habitual  movements  is  repeated,  the  old  process 
becoming  a  memory,  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  the  new  reaction,  is 
verified  by  further  actions,  the  new  stimulus  becomes  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old,  the  new  purposiveness  a  reconstruction  of  the  old, 
and  the  new  movement  likewise.  Thus  successive  variations  in 
activities  arise  and  lead  to  a  series  of  reconstructed  stimuli  and 
movements,  both  of  which  make  contributions  to  the  purposive  f actpr 
of  the  process. 

It  is  presupposed  in  this  view  that  habit  is  not  in  fact  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  process  called  in  biology  acoommoda* 
tion,  and  in  psychology  selection.  Stereotyped  repetitions  of  pre- 
nouB  activities  seldom  occor  in  actual  life  histories.     Habit  is  as 
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much  a  scientific  abstraction  as  the  laws  of  motion  or  the  doctrine 
of  conservation.  Habit  is  an  indispensable  way  of  conceiving  bio- 
logical and  psychological  phenomena,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way  of 
conceiving  them.  Life  is  a  continual  reformation  of  habits,  a  con- 
tinual process  of  acquiring  life-maintaining  activities. 

In  the  sphere  of  sentient  life  the  pleasure-pain  value  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  fused  with  the  sensation  and  counted  as  part  of  the  'given 
data'  of  the  process.  The  motor  processes  are  altered.  The  pur- 
posive attitude  is  changed  from  get-this-sensation  to  get-that-sensa- 
tion.  Old  and  partly  abandoned  processes  become  memories,  things 
of  the  old  and  familiar  past.  These  are  immensely  significant  when 
the  individual  finds  himself,  as  he  is  continually  doing,  in  the 
presence  of  data  which  for  him  are  new  and  unfamiliar.  The  new 
situation  starts  old  memories  into  activity.  Assimilation  begins, 
association  processes  flit  across  consciousness,  alternative  possibilities 
and  the  rudiments  of  deliberation  appear  in  the  form  of  hesitation, 
restlessness,  tension,  emotion  and  attention.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  an  extended  account  of  these  processes.  Functional  psychology, 
written  from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  inclines  to  hold  that  the 
entire  order  and  organization  of  mind  depends  upon  the  mind's 
response  to  its  world.  The  individual's  response  to  a  stimulus, 
rather  than  the  stimulus,  determines  the  object.  The  kinesthetic 
results  of  movement,  together  with  the  more  remote  results  of  it, 
give  the  mind  its  motor  ideas  and  cues.  The  total  results  of  past 
activities  determine  present  purpose. 

4.  Consistency  is  in  some  respects  closely  akin  to  assimilation, 
for  the  latter  is  the  influence  of  the  past  over  the  present  in  mental 
process.  In  assimilating  a  stimulus  to  some  past  object  of  experi- 
ence we  vindicate  the  existing  organization  of  the  intellect.  Con- 
sistency is,  however,  a  characteristic  of  judgment  and  reflective 
mental  activities,  as  we  have  seen,  and  assimilation  is  not  primarily 
a  reflective  process.  In  judgment  we  establish  correspondences  be- 
tween subject  and  object  in  ways  which  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual.  In  the  other  process  no  such 
correspondence  is  present  to  consciousness.  In  assimiliation  there 
is  no  conciousness  of  the  likeness  of  present  to  past  stimuli,  and  the 
process  does  not  involve  a  sense  of  objectivity  or  universality  such 
as  is  involved  in  all  judgment  and  consistency.  Closely  akin  to 
assimilation  is  suggestion  in  which  a  given  stimulus  is  the  cue  for  a 
motor  response  determined  either  by  past  experience  or  by  the 
actions  of  others.  The  flame  which  bums  the  hand  of  the  child 
becomes  a  pain-giving  thing  for  the  future,  and  the  little  one  reacts 
to  it,  not  by  the  original  movement  through  which  he  learned  to 
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know  it,  but  by  the  recoil  which  followed  the  burn.  Through  imi- 
tation of  the  movements  of  others,  a  hat  becomes  a  thing  to  put  on 
the  head,  a  door-knob  a  thing  to  turn.  Not  that  the  thing  and  its 
attributes  are  distinct  to  the  child  and  the  lower  animal  at  the 
suggestion  stage  of  mental  growth.  They  are  not  distinct.  The 
thing  is  its  attributes,  or  rather  the  distinction  has  not  yet  arisen 
at  all.  There  is  here  no  consciousness  of  the  object  per  se,  no  judg- 
ment and  no  consistency.  Assimilation  and  suggestion  go  to  make 
judgment  and  consistency  possible,  but  they  are  not  themselves 
forms  of  consistency.  They  come  nearer  being  forms  of  intellectual 
habit,  and  we  have  yet  to  inquire  how  consistency  can  arise  out  of 
such  habits. 

It  does  not  appear  how  objectivity  and  generality  could  arise 
out  of  the  process  of  reconstructing  habits  as  we  have  referred  to  it 
above.  The  mere  addition  of  one  particular  experience  to  another, 
no  matter  how  habitual  they  might  become,  can  not  account  for 
the  rise  of  the  general  and  the  uniform.  The  general  is  no  mere 
sum  of  particulars.  It  comprehends  the  future  as  well  as  the  past, 
the  unexperienced  as  well  as  the  experienced.  Generality  and  ob- 
jectivity involve  a  different  mode  of  consciousness  from  the  mere 
acquaintance  with  things  which  minds  in  the  prereflective  stage  of 
development  possess.  Prereflective  acquaintance  with  things  in- 
volves reaction  into  rather  than  to  things,  through  which  things 
undergo  transformation.  Before  the  individual  can  be  conscious 
of  the  transformation  as  such,  or  of  things  as  such,  or  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  he  must  be  able  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
activities.  That  is  to  say,  his  own  activities  must  become  the  ob- 
jects of  another  activity  of  the  mind,— he  must  become  the  observer 
and  critic  of  his  own  processes.  The  particular  is  generalized  by 
what  we  might  call  a  generalizing  reaction,  by  reflection,  before  it 
acquires  universal  and  objective  significance.  The  circle  of  habit 
with  its  stimulus,  purposiveness  and  movement,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  separate  arcs,  becomes  the  datum  and  condition  of  a  reflective 
activity,  the  standpoint  of  which  is  the  self  of  all  experience. 

The  rise  of  objectivity  and  consistency  can  not,  therefore,  be 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  self -thought  and  social  consciousness.  It  is 
one  phase  of  the  genesis  of  reflection.  The  term  object,  as  currently 
used  in  modern  philosophy,  seems  to  possess  three  meanings.  (1) 
It  is  the  presented  datum  of  immediate  experience,  the  empirical 
property  or  properties  (not  known  as  such)  which  my  present  in- 
terest selects  as  the  significant  feature  of  a  present  situation.  (2) 
It  is  the  empirical  property  or  properties  of  an  object  (known  as 
such)  present  and  significant  in  all  experience  inyolying  a  eertain 
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type  of  situation  (the  definition  of  substance  as  the  empirical  prop- 
erties of  a  thing,  which  figures  so  largely  in  Locke's  discussion). 
(3)  The  object  as  bare  existence,  the  thing  in  itself,  independent 
of  all  particular  experiences  (the  *  substratum'  of  empirical  prop- 
erties or  the  *  being'  of  the  object,  which  also  plays  a  large  part  in 
Locke's  discussion).  These  three  meanings  of  the  term  object  arise 
in  connection  with  three  corresponding  meanings  of  the  term  subject. 
There  is,  first,  no  distinction  between  subject  and  object.  Then  the 
object  appears  as  both  a  state  of  consciousness,  a  subjective  thing, 
and  as  independent  of  all  consciousness,  a  mere  existence.  A  large 
part  of  modern  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  of  it,  is  concerned 
with  the  relations  of  these  various  objects  and  subjects  to  each 
other.  Ancient  Greek  and  Medieval  philosophy  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  particular  as  the  all- 
absorbing  problem  of  reflection,  while  modem  philosophy  has  shown 
a  predominating  interest  in  the  relation  of  object  to  subject  in  ex- 
perience. Some  logicians  have  assumed  that  the  universal  or  mean- 
ing is  entirely  subjective,  while  the  bare  existence  to  which  meanings 
attach  is  particular  and  objective.  The  solution  of  the  problems 
growing  out  of  these  fundamental  distinctions  depends  upon  recog- 
nizing that  the  latter  are  essentially  genetic,  functions  of  the  social 
consciousness  and  demands  of  consistency.  The  universal  and  the 
particular  are  both  of  them  subjective  and  objective. 

One  is  forced  to  speak  as  though  the  consciousness  of  self  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  objective  world  were  two  different  conscious- 
nesses. They  are  both  reflective  and  they  come  separately.  They 
do  not  come  together.  They  belong,  however,  to  the  same  plane  of 
development.  They  are  functions  of  the  self -thought.  This  thought 
brings  with  it,  not  simply  a  consciousness  of  social  relations  and 
obligations,  but  also  a  consciousness  of  objects  as  such.  The  ob- 
jective world  is  a  function  of  the  same  development  as  the  moral 
law  and  the  institutions  of  society.  The  socialized  individual  real- 
izes that  all  genuine  objects  are  universal  in  experience  by  the 
same  sort  of  reflection  as  that  all  sanctioned  conduct  is  demanded 
by  experience. 

5.  The  self  maintained  by  consistency  is  always  the  ego-alter, 
bipolar  self  of  society,  the  self  of  socially  significant  activities,  and 
consistency  is  characteristic,  not  only  of  valid  thinking,  but  also  of 
valid  movements  and  emotions.  Just  as  we  think  in  universal  terms 
and  hold  our  judgments  to  be  universally  valid,  so  we  try  to  act  as 
all  must  ^t  and  enjoy  those  things  which  all  may  enjoy.  If  we  were 
tryipg  to  trace  the  origin  of  consistency,  we  should  find  it  closely 
bound  up  with  the  origin  of  the  self -thought     The  consciousneM 
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that  experience  ought  to  be  universalizable,  and  in  this  sense  social, 
is  the  consciousness  of  consistency  as  an  ideal  which  includes  one's 
entire  personal  activity.  The  marks  of  first  and  fundamental  truth 
of  which  the  Scottish  school  makes  so  much  are  all  definable  in  terms 
of  consistency— the  universal  as  that  which  maintains  the  universal 
self  of  experience,  the  self-evident  as  that  which  is  immediately  com- 
patible with  the  existence  and  organization  of  the  self,  the  necessary 
as  that  which  the  self  demands  for  its  maintenance.  The  difference 
between  the  judgment  'I  like  it'  and  the  judgment  'It  is  beautiful, 
or  good,  or  true'  is  a  difference  made  by  the  absence  of  consistency 
from  the  former,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter.  Universality,  self- 
evidence  and  necessity  are  characteristic  of  the  latter  and  not  of  the 
former,  so  that  we  may  say,  that  which  is  beautiful  or  true  or  good 
ought  to  be  so  to  all  men  and  minds.  The  demand  for  consistency 
is  that  activity  continue  without  let  or  hindrance  from  itself.  The 
laws  of  number  and  space,  the  oneness  of  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
the  universality  of  causal  relations,  the  principle  of  non-contradic- 
tion, the  laws  of  duty  and  of  love,  may  be  regarded  as  forms  of  this 
demand.  They  must  be  true  if  thought  and  action  are  to  continue 
and  maintain  themselves.  The  ultimate  purpose  which  underlies 
and  determines  all  forms  of  consistency  must  be  its  own  end  and 
satisfaction,  much  as  it  may  demand  for  its  realization.  Perhaps 
the  end  of  the  purest  love  is  love,  as  the  end  of  any  iterative  process, 
like  the  number  series,  is  the  process  itself  unhindered.  In  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  experience  this  demand  for  self-maintaining  activity 
exhibits  itself  in  norms. 

6.  The  nature  of  consistency  may  become  clearer  if  we  pause  for 
a  glance  at  inconsistency.  There  could  be  no  inconsistency  in  a 
bare  fact,  if  such  a  thing  entered  into  the  experience  of  a  reflective 
being,  because  a  bare  fact  could  exist  only  as  an  immediate  datum 
of  experience.  It  would  necessarily  be  purely  private.  It  could  be 
neither  true  nor  false.  It  would  be  simply  there.  Neither  ooold 
two  or  more  such  facts  be  said  to  contradict  each  other.  They,  too, 
would  be  simply  given.  We  believe  it  impossible  to  find  a  bare  fact 
in  reflective  experience.  Mere  fact  and  mere  value  are  alike  ab- 
stractions. The  truth  is  that  consistency  is  a  matter  of  value,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  fact,  and  all  values  are  social.  Contradiction  arises 
flrst  when  we  judge  and  conceptually  interpret  facts  for  further 
experience.  It  arises  because  such  activity  must  take  its  place  in  a 
system  of  social  activities.  Such  activity  is  essentially  social.  The 
principle  of  selection  in  judgment  is  no  longer  the  private  interest 
of  the  individual,  but  the  interest  of  society,  the  interest  of  universal 
experience  as  represented  in  the  socialized  individual  who  judges. 
The  uidividual  can  never  be  absolutely  sure  that  any  variation  from 
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accepted  and  organized  conceptions  will  be  available  for  purposes  of 
control  in  further  experience,  that  is,  be  ultimately  accepted  and 
adopted.  He  can  at  most  seek  an  ideal  of  consistent  response  to  the 
conditions  of  reflective  experience  from  moment  to  moment,  trusting 
his  immediate  sense  of  consistency  as  a  guide.  To  this  effort  the 
fact  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  in  the  conditions  of  life  is 
the  great  incentive.  Here  is  the  sphere  of  opinion,  worry  and  belief. 
Here  the  noblest  solicitudes  and  the  profoundest  struggles  arise. 
Here  the  deepest  peace  is  found. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  between  contradiction  and  other 
logical  oppositions.  Some  of  these  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  some 
are  not.  Contraries  sometimes  include  a  contradiction  within  them, 
but  subcontraries  do  not,  and  terms  which  are  merely  opposite,  like 
happiness  and  misery,  heat  and  cold,  may  without  contradiction  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  same  subject.  Mere  difference  is  not  con- 
tradiction. The  grass  may  be  both  green  and  cool.  A  man  may  be 
both  tall  and  miserable.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  without  some 
sameness.  All  this  belongs  to  the  elements  of  logic,  to  be  sure,  and 
there  could  be  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here  were  not  these 
simple  considerations  often  overlooked  in  philosophical  discussions. 
Contradiction  has  been  too  often  defined  as  the  absence  of  abstract 
identity,  a  definition  which  leads  straight  to  the  abattoir  of  philo- 
sophical nihilism.  The  gloomy,  taciturn  Heraclitus  and  the  far-see- 
ing Parmenides  alike  seem  to  have  conceived  the  real  in  objective 
terms  only,  and  consistency  as  abstract  and  absolute  identity.  The 
contention  that  where  we  have  terms  in  relation  we  do  not  have 
reality  loses  its  force  if  reality  covers  all  that  is  consistent  with  the 
self,  all  that  is  self-maintaining.  A  reality  entirely  apart  from  the 
self  is  inconceivable.  The  first  book  of  Bradley's  'Appearance  and 
Reality'  proves  just  this,  that  apart  from  experience  nothing  is  real, 
while  within  experience  everything  is  real  which  consists  with  the 
self.  Everything  is  real  just  where  it  stands  in  and  of  the  context 
of  the  experience  of  a  reflective  being.  It  is  the  response  aspect  of 
experience  which  discovers  contradiction  in  the  data  of  judgment 

G.  A.  Tawney. 

Beloit  College. 

PEELING  AS  THE  OBJECT  OP  THOUGHT 

IT  is  said  that  thought  transcends  itself,  points  beyond  itself,  or 
seeks  its  own  other.  The  question  is:  what  does  it  point  att 
and  my  answer  is,  that  it  points  at  feeling  which  reciprocates  by 
pointing  back  at  thought  The  philosophical  situation  has  been 
that  at  various  times  people  have  asked  what  is  the  relation  between 
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the  universal  and  the  particular,  the  possible  and  the  actual,  nature 
and  freedom,  society  and  the  individual?  My  belief  is  that  the 
question  is  also  adequately  expressed  in  the  distinction  between 
feeling  and  thought,  and  that  whatever  solves  this  question  solves 
also  the  others.  Feeling  I  should  define  as  the  experience  of  unity, 
internally  simple  and  homogeneous,  but  as  understood  by  thought, 
the  index  of  conflict  or  the  stress  of  diverse  things.^  Peeling  is 
synthetic,  emphatic,  intense.  Whatever  is  felt  is  grasped  not  *by 
a  successive  synthesis,  but  all  at  once.'^  These  predicates  suggest 
certain  predicates  given  to  the  absolute,  and  with  this  I  shall  try  to 
compare  feeling.  If  feeling  can  support  the  comparison,  then  it 
may  serve  as  well  as  the  absolute  to  be  the  object,  the  stimulus,  the 
fulfillment,  or  the  other  of  thought. 

To  have  any  faith  in  the  ultimateness  of  the  feeling-thought  dis- 
tinction, I  think  one  must  agree  that  there  are  two  attitudes  which 
are  equally  final  and  equally  characteristic  of  *the  human  predica- 
ment.' The  one  attitude  would  be  called  that  of  sincere  and 
rational  striving  for  some  special  end.  We  find  ourselves  involved 
and  we  long  to  get  out,  to  finish  the  business  or  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion, and  to  have  the  stimulus  let  up.  This  might  be  called  the 
work-attitude.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  no  less  real  leisure- 
attitude.  At  first  sight  this  appears  perhaps  more  flippant  than 
the  other;  it  is  the  case  of  the  person  who,  in  vulgar  parlance,  is 
looking  for  trouble.  One  of  the  critics  of  pragmatism  has  asked: 
**But  do  we  never  judge  except  to  get  out  of  some  scrape  T'*  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  frequently  do  take  thought  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  into  some  scrape.  More  seriously,  we 
call  this  frame  of  mind  intellectual  curiosity.  What  we  are  all 
after  in  this  situation  is  sheer  excitement  or  stimulation.  We  want 
stimulation  without  much  caring  what  sort— to  be  doing  something, 
irrespective  of  the  outcome.  One  of  Henry  James's  heroines  says: 
**A  swift  carriage,  of  a  dark  night,  rattling  with  four  horses  over 
roads  that  one  can't  see— that's  my  idea  of  happiness."  Now  in 
the  flrst  attitude  what  we  desire  is  some  thought-out  conclusion, 
some  express  and  special  thing.  But  in  the  second  attitude  we  are 
not  at  all  particular  about  conclusions,  we  want  indiscriminately  so 
long  as  what  we  get  shall  be  intense  enough,— that  is,  we  do  not 
know  what  we  want,  but  we  want  it  very  badly.  In  the  work-atti- 
tude, feeling  is  the  thing  given  and  what  we  desire  is  thought;  but 
in  the  leisure-attitude  our  datum  is  work  accomplished  and  what 

*See  the  writer's  articles  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  23  and  24,  on 
the  relation  of  feeUng  to  discrimination  and  conception. 
'Century  Dictionary,  definition  of  'intensity.' 
» ai-'^ldon,  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  I.,  No.  4. 
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we  want  is  feeling.     Living  is  for  us,  then,  a  rhythm  of  these  two 
situations. 

The  two  attitudes  we  have  described  find  expression  in  the  two 
most  ultimate  social  processes,  namely,  the  artistic  and  the  scientific. 
The  scientist  finds  problems  and  necessities  on  his  hands,  which 
constitute  his  stimulus  and  his  emotion.  He  tries  then  to  work 
out  solutions,  quantitative  statements  and  complete  controls,  he  dis- 
sects, expresses  and  flattens  out  his  situation  and  at  length  presents 
us  with  instruments  and  means.  The  scientist  does  not,  as  scientist, 
want  any  emotion,  because  that  is  what  he  starts  with.  He  wants 
thought,  analysis  and  solution,  and  his  results  are  mechanical  be- 
cause he  is  analyzing  and  not  constructing  the  situation.  The  artist, 
on  the  contrary,  starts  from  a  perfected  situation  and  builds  up 
for  us  a  new  problem.  He  persuasively  points  out  the  inadequacy 
of  the  perfect  situation,  and  gives  us  so  a  shock  or  a  new  qualitative 
experience.  He  presents  a  conflict,  and  therefore  an  emotion. 
While  the  scientist  finds  solutions,  the  artist  finds  problems. 

In  saying  that  the  artist  sets  problems  I  am  assuming  a  certain 
point  of  view  about  the  esthetic  experience.  That  point  of  view 
is  that  the  appreciation  of  beauty  is,  in  part  at  least,  essentially 
painful,  that  the  work  of  art  is  not  primarily  a  satisfaction,  but  a 
problem.  Those  who  themselves  find  only  abundant  joy  in  the 
esthetic  experiences  would  probably  admit  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  may  be  pained  by  the  best  art,  and  one  must  of  course 
wince  at  the  implication.  Nevertheless,  I,  for  one,  fail  to  find  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  the  traditional  absorption  of 
subject  in  object,  the  perfect  moment,  the  translation  into  a  clearer 
medium,  or  the  grand  reconciliation  of  every  warring  element. 
This  description  applies  well  enough  to  the  more  commonplace 
esthetic  experience,  but  in  the  presence  of  something  which— even 
without  the  assistance  of  *some  blabbing  book'— I  know  to  be  greatly 
beautiful  I  feel  unmistakably  some  painful  emotion.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  incidental  satisfactions  in  it,  but  the  thing  as 
a  whole  is  stimulating  beyond  my  capacity. 

The  artistic  and  scientific  interests  do  not,  of  course,  always 
inhabit  separate  individuals.  The  artist  himself  must  treat  his 
material  in  a  scientific  way,  and  the  scientist  in  his  quest  of  the 
unknown  is  following  an  artistic  impulse,  but  the  artistic  and 
scientific  attitudes  remain,  nevertheless,  distinct. 

Metaphysics,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  classified  among  the 
artistic  as  opposed  to  the  scientific  pursuits,— in  fact  as  a  branch  of 
the  art  of  letters.  The  structural  resemblance  is  not  so  apparent,. 
but  the  function  of  metaphysics  and  of  art  is  the  same.  Metaphysica 
does  not  solve,  but  only  sets  problems;  its  function  is  stimulative^ 
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suggestive,  emotional,  and  it  affords  distinctions  which  are  chieflj 
felt,  not  known.*  But  to  reproach  metaphysics  on  this  account  for 
its  non-productivity  is  like  reproving  the  Sistine  Madonna  for  not 
doing  the  cooking.  Certain  teachings  of  the  pragmatic  philosophy 
illustrate  this  view  of  metaphysics.  Dewey  says:  ''Immediate  emr 
piricism  postulates  that  things . . .  are  what  they  are  experienced  as.*** 
James  says:  ** Experience  as  a  whole  is  self-containing  and  leans 
on  nothing."®  And  is  this  not  exactly  the  standpoint  of  the  artist 
in  regard  to  the  experience  which  he  offers?  In  the  action  of 
Whistler  vs.  Ruskin,  the  question  is  put  to  Whistler  concerning  his 
*  nocturne  in  blue  and  silver.'^ 

**Do  you  say  that  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Battersea 
Bridge?" 

**I  did  not  intend  it  to  be  a  'correct'  portrait  of  the  bridge.  .  .  . 
As  to  what  the  picture  represents,  that  depends  upon  who  looks  at  it. 
To  some  persons  it  may  represent  all  that  is  intended;  to  others  it 
may  represent  nothing." 

**The  prevailing  colour  is  blue?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Are  those  figures  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  intended  for  people?" 

"They  are  just  what  you  like." 

If  one  grants  that  metaphysics  is  justly  considered  a  branch 
of  art,  and  that  what  art  does  is  to  put  to  us  a  qualitative  prob- 
lematic experience,  then  I  should  say  one  must  accept  pragmatism 
as  an  adequate  expression  of  philosophic  method.  This  desidero 
ergo  sum  philosophy  makes  conflict  the  ultimate  thing.  The  fact 
of  conflict  we  experience  as  feeling  or  emotion,  the  meaning  of 
conflict  is  understood  by  thought  or  experienced  as  a  cognitive 
process.  Coming  back  to  the  question  whether  feeling  is  adequate 
to  play  the  part  of  the  other  of  thought,  I  should  say  that  it  seems 
to  answer,  with  one  exception,  the  demands  actually  made  upon 
the  absolute.  The  absolute  must  unify  experience,  but  feeling  as 
a  simple,  abstract,  intensive  synthesis  does  that  very  creditably. 
The  absolute  must  also  be  'stubborn'  and  emphatic,  but  feeling  is 
just  as  refractory,  just  as  intense  and  brutally  real  as  anything 
imaginable.  If  it  seems  that  since  feeling  and  thought  both  come 
out  of  one's  own  self  the  conflict  must  be  lacking  in  dramatic  in- 
terest, I  should  reply  that  from  the  modem  standpoint  a  conflict 

*  What,  for  instance,  is  Kant's  *  simple  conformity  to  law  in  general '  ex- 
cept a  certain  temperamental  docility;  or  what  is  Hegel's  method  of  negation 
mere  than  contrary  suggestibility? 

■  This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  II.,  No.  16. 

•  This  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5. 

"THe  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies/  p.  8. 
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within  a  self  is  the  only  real  struggle.  For  vividness  of  dramatic 
interest,  for  power  to  stir  terror  and  pity  and  a  sense  of  the  inevi- 
table stubbornness  of  things,  there  are  few  cases  more  striking  than 
Dr.  Prince's*  record  of  Miss  Beauchamp  and  her  alternating  per- 
sonalities. The  one  characteristic  of  the  absolute  which  feeling 
does  not  exhibit  is  its  superiority  to  thought.  But  I  see  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  thought  in  pointing  beyond  itself  necessarily 
points  up.  Why  should  the  real  other  of  thought  be  any  better 
or  more  real  than  thought  itself?  ** There  is  an  absolute  experi- 
ence,*' says  Royce.*  **This  absolute  experience  is  related  to  our 
experience  as  an  organic  whole  to  its  own  fragments.''  **The  con- 
ception now  reached  I  regard  as  the  philosophical  conception  of 
God."  If,  however^  feeling  is  the  experience  of  unity,  what  is  the 
use  of  another  unity  on  top  of  it,  or  if  we  must  have  an  absolute, 
why  not  absolute  conflict?  Feeling  and  thought  seem  to  me  ade- 
quate to  support  one  another  without  the  need  for  any  third  thing 
to  join  them  or  differentiate  them.  I  am  indeed  quite  of  Mistress 
Quickly 's  mind— '* So  'a  cried  out— God,  God,  God!  three  or  four 
times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a  should  not  think  of  God ; 
I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet." 

Kate  Gordon. 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 


DISCUSSION 


THE   MEANING    OP   IDENTITY,    SIMILARITY   AND   NON- 
ENTITY:  A  CRITICISM   OP  MR.   RUSSELL'S 
LOGICAL   PUZZLES 

IN  Mr.  Russell's  article  *0n  Denoting,'  published  in  Mind,  N.  S., 
No.  56,  certain  logical  puzzles  are  stated  which  the  author 
believes  are  only  to  be  solved  by  his  own  confessedly  complicated 
theory.  These  puzzles  seem  to  me  to  be  soluble  by  a  different  and 
simpler  method,  which  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  explain. 

Mr.  Russell's  first  puzzle  runs  as  follows:  **If  a  is  identical  with 
b,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other,  and  either  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other  in  any  proposition  without  altering  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  proposition.  Now  George  IV.  wished  to 
know  whether  Scott  was  the  author  of  WaveHy;  and  in  fact  Scott 
MHu  the  author  of  Waverly.  Hence  we  may  substitute  Scott  for 
ike  author  of  Waveriy,  and  thereby  prove  that  George  IV.  wished 
*'TIm  DiaaodAtioii  of  a  Ftononality.' 
*'T1m  CoDttpUon  of  God,'  pp.  43-44. 
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to  know  whether  Scott  was  Scott.  Yet  an  interest  in  the  law  of 
identity  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe." 
The  trouble  here,  I  think,  is  in  the  wrong  meaning  which  Mr. 
Russell  attaches  to  the  concept  *  identity.'  It  is  surely  false  to  say, 
as  he  does,  that  if  a  is  identical  with  b,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one 
is  true  of  the  other.  Identity  is  the  name  for  an  incomplete  duality. 
To  say  that  a  and  b  are  identical  in  every  respect,  and  substitutable 
for  one  another  in  every  system,  is  always  contradictory,  regardless 
of  what  a  and  b  may  be.  For  in  so  far  as  one  is  called  a  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  other  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  called  6— or,  more 
generally,  the  sense  in  which  they  are  two  is  not  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  not  two  things,  but  one  thing.  The  two  things  'named 
Scott'  and  *  wrote  Waverly'  coexisted  as  attributes  of  the  same  real 
individual.  They  are  identical  only  in  that  respect,  and  can  only 
be  substituted  for  one  another  when  so  considered.  To  change  the 
statement  *  George  IV.  wished  to  know  whether  Scott  was  the  author 
of  Waverly'  into  *  George  IV.  wished  to  know  whether  Scott  was 
Scott, '  is  to  assume  that  whatever  things  were  identical  as  objects  in 
the  order  of  nature  were  also  identical  in  the  imagination  of  George 
IV.  Instead  of  constituting  a  puzzle  requiring  an  esoteric  solution, 
we  have  only  a  neglect  of  the  truths  (1)  that  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion are  always  members  of  more  than  one  system  or  universe  of 
discourse,  (2)  that  difference  in  one  system  is  not  incompatible  with 
absence  of  difference— or  identity— in  another  system,  and  (3)  that 
identity  of  two  terms  in  one  system  actually  presupposes  their  non- 
identity  or  duality  in  some  other  system.  We  refer  an  identity  of 
terms  to  one  system  by  means  of  their  duality  in  another.  The  system 
referred  to  is  always  the  real,  objective  or  primary  system,  while  the 
system  by  which  the  reference  is  accomplished  is  the  instrumental, 
subjective  or  secondary  system.  We  testify  to  the  primary  or  ex- 
istential character  of  the  system  to  which  a  propositional  relation, 
a  is  6,  is  referred  by  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be  both  as  a  copula  and 
as  symbol  for  existence. 

The  notion  of  absolute  identity  on  which  this  puzzle  is  based  has 
of  course  been  often  criticized,  but  the  criticisms  have  usually  been 
made  by  Hegelians,  who  have  tended  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  defend  the  view  that  a  and  b  are  different  in  the  same  system 
as  that  in  which  they  are  identical,  the  conflict  of  the  two  relations 
producing  a  dialectical  advance  to  a  third.  It  may  well  be  that 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  have  been  led  to  their  Eleatic  exag- 
geration of  the  identity  principle  by  a  laudable  dislike  for  the 
Hegelian  confusion.  The  truth,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  lies  be- 
tween tlie  two.     Identical  things  are  {contra  Russell)  always  also 
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non-identical,  but  the  identity  and  non-identity  subsist  {contra 
Hegel),  not  in  the  same,  but  in  different  universes  of  discourse. 

Before  leaving  this  question,  I  wish  to  show  the  bearing  of  the 
*  two-system'  theory  of  the  judgment  upon  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
perfect  similarity  is  identity  or  something  quite  different.  The 
judgment  of  perfect  similarity  is  like  the  judgment  of  identity  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  two  systems,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  duality 
of  the  terms  and  in  the  other  an  absence  of  duality.  The  difference 
consists  precisely  in  this:  In  identity'  the  duality  of  the  identical 
terms  is  present  in  the  instrumental  or  subjective,  and  absent  in  the 
existential  or  objective,  system;  while  in  'similarity'  the  duality  of 
the  similar  terms  is  present  in  the  objective  and  absent  in  the  sub- 
jective system.  In  identity  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  dual 
is  subjective  and  incidental,  while  in  similarity  the  sense  in  which  the 
terms  are  two  is  believed  to  be  real  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
one  is  regarded  as  secondary  or  subjective.  This  definition  helps 
us  to  see  how  people  in  virtue  of  their  different  metaphysical  views 
can  differ  as  to  whether  a  given  relation  is  one  of  similarity  or 
identity.  To  the  Platonic  realist,  for  example,  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee  are  identical,  while  to  the  nominalist  they  are  merely 
similar.  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  are  here  taken  as  affording 
an  instance  of  two  beings  possessing  identical  qualities,  but  differing 
in  the  positions  which  they  occupy  in  the  spatio-temporal  order.  To 
the  Platonist,  for  whom  qualities  are  the  ultimate  realities,  the 
only  objective  or  real  difference  is  difference  of  quality;  difference 
of  spatio-temporal  position  is  subjective  or  accidental.  For  the 
nominalist  the  situation  is  the  reverse;  the  real  universe  is  the  uni- 
verse of  spatio-temporal  positions,  hence  if  there  is  duality  of  posi- 
tion—as there  is  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee— there  is  also 
a  duality  of  being,  and  what  the  Platonist  describes  as  one  essence 
exemplified  in  two  places,  an  identical  reality  possessing  different 
accidentSy  he,  the  nominalist,  will  describe  as  different  realities  pos- 
sessing identical  accidents,  and  so  being  merely  *  similar.'  We  are 
thus  able  by  means  of  the  two-system  doctrine  to  define  the  dif- 
ference between  similarity  and  identity  without,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  prejudging  in  any  way  the  issue  between  a  nominalism  such 
88  that  of  Professor  James  and  a  realism  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Bradley. 

We  may  now  pass  to  another  of  the  puzzles  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Russell,  which  may  be  solved  by  the  method  used  in  dealing  with  the 
first.  **  Consider  the  proposition  *A  differs  from  B.'  If  this  is 
true,  there  is  a  difference  between  A  and  B,  which  fact  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  'the  difference  between  A  and  B  subsists.'  But 
if  it  is  false  that  A  differs  from  B,  then  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween A  and  B,  which  fact  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  'the  dif- 
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f  erence  between  A  and  B  does  not  subsist.  But  how  can  a  nonentity 
be  the  subject  of  a  proposition?  .  .  .  Thus  if  A  and  B  do  not 
differ,  to  suppose  either  that  there  is,  or  that  there  is  not,  such  an 
object  as  *the  difference  between  A  and  B'  seems  equally  impossible." 

Now,  just  as  we  found  before  that  *the  difference  between  Scott 
and  the  author  of  Waverly'  was  perfectly  capable  of  subsisting  in 
the  system  of  *  objects  considered  by  George  IV.,'  and  that  that  sub- 
jective difference,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  identity 
of  the  terms  in  the  system  of  'persons  living  on  the  earth,'  was 
actually  necessary  to  its  assertion,  so  now  we  may  say  that  *the  dif- 
ference between  A  and  B '  is,  in  the  example  cited,  a  truly  subsistent 
object  in  the  system  of  *  objects  considered  by  Mr.  Russell  and  his 
readers,'  and  that  this  fact  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  rather  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  assertion  of  the  non-existence  of  'differ- 
ence between  A  and  B '  in  the  objective  system  to  which  the  proposi- 
tion refers. 

Both  of  these  puzzles  are  thus  solved  by  the  application  of  the 
two-system  view  of  judgments.  But  whereas  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  the  first  puzzle  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  concept  of 
'absolute  identity,'  its  application  to  the  second  shows  the  equal 
absurdity  of  'absolute  nonentity.'  A  thing  can  be  a  nonentity  in 
the  primary  system  of  existent  objects  only  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
positive  content  in  the  secondary  or  thought  system  of  Meanings, 
t.  e.,  objects  which  are  subsistent  and  not  necessarily  actual  or  even 
possible. 

Mr.  Russell's  third  puzzle  involves  again  the  concept  of  non- 
entity, only  instead  of  relating  to  our  right  to  make  nonentity  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  whose  predicate  is  non-existence,  it  concerns 
the  apparent  necessity  of  making  aflSrmative  judgments  about  non- 
entities. The  puzzle  is  stated  as  follows:  "By  the  law  of  excluded 
middle,  either  'A  is  B'  or  'A  is  not  B'  must  be  true.  Hence  either 
'the  present  king  of  Prance  is  bald'  or  'the  present  king  of  Prance 
is  not  bald'  must  be  true.  Yet  if  we  enumerated  the  things  that 
are  bald  and  then  the  things  that  are  not  bald,  we  should  not  find 
the  present  king  of  Prance  in  either  list.  Hegelians  who  love  a 
synthesis  will  probably  conclude  that  he  wears  a  wig."  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  being  that  is  not,  is  of  necessity  a  being  that  is  not 
anything  in  particular.  Of  impossible  beings  like  'the  present 
king  of  Prance'  or  'round  squares'  every  aflBrmative  judgment  will 
be  false  and  every  negative  judgment  will  be  true.  In  the  list  of 
beings  who  are  not  really  bald,  we  must  include  all  those  beings 
who  are  not  really  anything.  Thus  (treating  baldness  as  a  positive 
attribute)  the  class  non-bald  includes  all  the  real  beings  who  are  not 
^ild  and  all  the  unreal  or  merely  definable  beings,  whether  bald 
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or  non-bald  or  both  or  neither.  The  only  judgments  that  can  be 
truly  made  about  impossible  objects  are  negative.  We  may  then 
qualify  Mr.  Bradley's  doctrine  that  reality  is  the  subject  of  every 
judgment  by  saying  that  the  subject  of  every  judgment  whose 
copula  is  afSrmative  is  real.  This  means,  however,  that  existence 
is  in  itself  neither  a  predicate,  as  Anselm  seems  to  have  held,  nor 
a  subject,  as  Mr.  Bradley  holds,  but  rather,  as  Leibniz  believed, 
a  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  For  a  content  to  be, 
it  must  be  compossible,  i,  e,,  coexistent  with  other  contents.  And 
here,  again,  we  see  the  significance  of  the  same  word  ^s'  being  used 
as  an  affirmative  copula  and  as  a  s3rmbol  of  existence. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  between  the  universe  of  real 
existence  and  the  universe  of  mere  subsistence  there  intervene  a 
number  of  systems,  membership  in  which  confers  a  relative  existence. 
For  example,  some  one  may  have  dreamed  of  a  present  king  of 
France  or  written  a  romance  in  which  he  figured,  and  in  such  sys- 
tems the  terms  may  sustain  to  one  another  such  relations  as  their 
authors  may  choose,  without  any  limitations  whatever.  Affirmative 
judgments  expressing  such  relations  will  always  be  false,  except 
when  accompanied  by  the  statement  of  the  unreality  of  the  system 
to  which  they  are  referred. 

W.  P.  Montague. 

Ck>LUMBIA    UnIYEBSITY. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OF   LITERATURE 

Tertulliano  e  la  filosofia  pagana,  0.  BoNnouou.  Revista  Filosofica, 
May-June,  1905.     Pp.  350-376. 

La  Psicologia  di  Tertulliano  net  suoi  rapporti  coUa  psicologia  Sioica, 
O.  BoNHGLiou.  Revista  Filosofica,  September-October,  1905.  Pp. 
467-493. 

The  writer's  purpose  is  to  do  belated  justice  to  Tertullian.  He  begins 
his  second  article  with  a  clear  statement  of  his  thesis.  ''  Tertullian  .  .  . 
when  better  studied  in  detail  reveals  himself  as  not  deserving  the  conmion 
judgment  which  confounds  his  name  with  the  multitude  of  Christians 
of  the  early  centuries  who  hated  and  denounced  the  pagan  world  without 
discussing  it  In  treating  of  his  general  arg^ument  I  sought  to  show 
that  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  launched  against  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  ancient  wisdom,  Tertullian 
was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  evade  the  influence  of  philosophical  theories, 
and  that  in  particular  he  imitated  the  Stoics.  But  it  is  in  his  psychology 
that  his  dependence  on  the  Stoic  school  is  most  evident,  since  it  was  in 
the  materialism  of  this  school  that  Tertullian  found  the  most  effective 
means  of  opposing  what  he  regarded  as  the  common  basis  of  the  Gnostic 
doetrinei,  the  hated  Platonic  theory.^ 
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To  be  sure,  Tertullian  regarded  *  philosophy '  as  the  work  of  the  devil, 
as  the  parent  of  all  heresy,  as  prepared  solely  for  the  glorification  of  its 
human  inventors,  and  he  exults  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  philosophers 
bum  in  hell  fire.  But  we  may  ask :  To  whom  is  the  term  *  philosopher ' 
Applied,  and  what  is  the  ground  of  so  much  bitterness? 

Philosopher  and  heretic  are  equivalent  terms  for  Tertullian,  and  the 
*  heretics '  are  the  Gnostics,  who  had  undertaken  to  inject  elements  de- 
rived from  pagan  philosophy  into  the  Christian  doctrine.  And  since  the 
Gnostics  made  use  chiefly  of  the  Platonic  tradition,  it  is  natural  that 
Tertullian  should  feel  toward  this  an  especial  animosity.  He  would  destroy 
Plato  in  order  to  demolish  the  philosophical  arguments  which  supported 
the  Gnostic  heresies.  Wherever  Tertullian  breaks  into  one  of  his  fiery 
invectives  against  Greek  philosophy,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  use  some  epithet 
which  shows  that  he  has  in  mind  the  sect  hostile  to  the  traditional  church. 
Aristotle,  too,  is  denounced,  since  from  him  the  Gnostics  get  the  concept 
of  matter,  and  the  Stoics  offend  in  daring  to  attribute  matter  to  the 
divine  substance. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  were 
without  the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  therefore  knew  not  God,  Tertullian 
makes  abundant  use  of  their  opinions  in  so  far  as  these  help  him  to 
attack  the  Gnostics.  For  Tertullian  was  a  learned  man,  familiar  with 
pagan  literature  and  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy;  and  the  study 
of  law,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  early  devoted  himself,  must  have  helped 
him  to  appreciate  the  practical  spirit  of  the  ancient  thinkers.  His  re- 
flective attitude  appears  in  his  respect  for  *  nature.'  "  Nature  is  our  first 
school;  whatever  is  contrary  to  nature  is  monstrous."  And  "All  that  is 
bom  is  of  God;  all  that  is  invented  (fingitur)  is  of  the  deviL"  In  spite 
of  corruption,  a  part  of  that  nature  which  was  like  God  has  been  pre- 
served. This  is  reason.  God  is  its  guide  and  master.  When  the  ancient 
thinkers  follow  the  guide  of  reason,  then  their  thoughts  do  not  merit 
derision;  for  the  soul  will  instinctively  declare  the  truth.  In  this  way 
Tertullian  shifts  his  position  so  as  to  be  able  to  appeal,  on  occasion,  to 
the  philosophers.  Numerous  citations  from  the  physicians  show  how 
he  had  looked  for  psychological  evidence  in  harmony  with  his  own 
doctrines,  and  even  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  something  is  taken. 

But  it  was  in  the  Stoic  materialism  and  sensationalism  that  Tertullian 
found  the  best  weapons  with  which  to  combat  the  Platonic  immaterialism. 
"  Paene  nohiscum  sunt,"  he  wrote,  thinking  of  the  Stoics.  Bonfiglioli 
thinks  the  sentence  would  be  more  sincere  without  *  paene,'  and  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  from  Havet  (*  Le  christianisme  et  ses  orig- 
ines ')  •  "  Tertullian,  instead  of  saying  '  Seneca  belonged  to  us,'  ought  to 
have  said  *  It  is  from  Seneca  that  I  and  my  own  masters  have  received 
the  greater  part  of  our  doctrine,  and  it  is  to  him  and  to  other  philosophers 
of  the  Stoic  school,  more  than  to  the  sacred  books  that  we  owe  our  theory 
of  the  spiritual  life.' " 

Accordingly,  whatever  is>  is  body:  " Omne  quod  est,  corpus  est  sui 
generis  ";  "  Nihil  est  incorporate  nisi  quod  non  est ";  "  Ntii,U  enim  Anima 
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81  non  corpus";  ** Spirit U8  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  effigie";  and 
all  '  substantia '  must  be  '  corpus.'  Substantia  is  for  Tertullian  precisely 
equivalent  to  uiruxst/ievov  in  the  Stoic  usage,  the  material  substrate  which 
nearly  coincides  with  their  highest  concept  *  ri, '  In  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian the  same  relation  exists  between  substantia  and  res. 

Not  only  is  the  divine  nature  corporeal;  so  is  the  word,  the  X6^o^, 
They  must  be  corporeal,  since  in  the  Stoic  doctrine,  adopted  by  Tertullian, 
only  corporeal  things  can  act  upon  other  things  and  be  effected  by  other 
things.  According  to  Diogenes,  izdv  yap  to  notouv  awfid  itniv  and 
Sextus  Empiricus  defines  amfia  as  8  olov  re  ttoccIv  %  izdtrj^ttv^  and  Cicero : 
"Nee  vero  a\d  quod  efficeret  aliquid  aut  quod  efficeretur  posse  esse  non 
corpus."  Also  Tertullian's  idea  of  corpus  is  identical  with  the  Stoic 
notion  of  <rai/za.  Even  such  things  as  virtue  and  vice,  true  and  good, 
anger  and  love,  friendship  and  hate,  are  corporeal ;  they  are  cases  of 
tension  (Tov«<r)  of  the  pneumatic  soul  substance  (^izveufia). 

Tertullian  is  most  concerned  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  resorts 
to  many  ingenious  arguments.  Since  the  soul  is  derived  from  God,  and 
is  '  deo  propinqus,' '  deo  proximo,'  it  is  corporeal  like  the  divine  substance, 
and  also  because  it  can  act  and  be  acted  upon.  Again,  since,  in  the  Stoic 
doctrine,  the  arts  are  corporeal  and  the  soul  nourishes  itself  by  them, 
the  soul  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  soul,  although  derived  from 
God,  is  differentiated  from  God.  The  soul  is  flatus,  God  is  spiritus. 
The  soul  is  not,  as  the  Gnostics  said,  a  part  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  soul  is  as  intimately  related  to  man.  The  body  of  the  flesh  and  the 
pneumatic  body  make  up  together  what  is  called  man.  The  pneumatic 
body  is  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  the  carnal  body;  it  has  a  definite 
sex.  In  the  act  of  generation  the  soul  reproduces  itself  and  the  body 
reproduces  itself.  It  reaches  sexual  maturity  when  the  body  does.  It 
differs  from  the  carnal  body  '  tenuitate  sola  vel  subtilitate,'  and  it  has 
the  color  suitable  to  such  subtile  corporeality,  viz.,  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 
That  this  pneumatic  body  does  not  reveal  itself  to  the  carnal  eye  is  no 
proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  invisible  to 
God  and  the  saints.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  arguments  for 
the  corporeality  of  the  soul,  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  sacred  writings 
wherein  there  is  mention  of  pains  in  hell  and  joys  in  heaven.  But  only 
a  body  is  capable  of  these.  Nor  was  there  lack  of  direct  human  testi- 
mony. A  prophetess  of  the  Montanist  sect  had  declared  that  while  in 
an  ecstasy  she  had  beheld  the  Savior,  the  angels,  the  souls  of  the  dead; 
these  were  soft  to  the  touch,  transparent,  of  a  bluish  color,  and  similar 
in  form  to  our  own  bodies.  Tertullian  appeals  also  to  various  empirical 
demonstrations  drawn  from  the  physicians  and  naturalists. 

Tertullian  was  at  pains  to  demonstrate  the  unity  and  simplicity  of 
the  soul,  being  anxious  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  Valentinus  that  in  the 
first  man  the  soul  was  indeed  of  a  single  uniform  type,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  had  become  multiform.  In  this  mood  Tertullian  identi- 
fies anima,  animui  and  spirUuB,  regarding  them  as  different  aspects  or 
determinations  of  the  one  original  substance. 
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Nevertheless  Tertullian  admits  the  division  of  the  soul  into  rationale 
and  irrationale.  The  distinction  is  not  so  sharp,  however,  as  the  Xoynrrtxdv 
and  the  UXolov  of  Plato.  Tertullian  affirms  that  the  soul,  being  from 
God,  is  rational  by  nature,  and  the  property  of  irrationality  is  a  corrup- 
tion accomplished  by  the  devil.  And  within  the  soul  there  is  a  dominant 
factor,  a  ^ysfiovtxdv,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart.  On  the  whole,  however, 
"huiusmodi  autem  non  tarn  partes  animae  hahehantur  quam  vires  et 
efficaciae  et  operationes  .  .  .  non  enim  sunt  suhstantiae  animaUs,  sed 
ingenia,  etc.,"  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  tt^?  ?/ov  y^ysfiovtzdv. 

In  his  theory  of  dreams  and  in  his  theory  of  the  intuitive  power  of 
the  soul,  Tertullian  closely  follows  the  Stoics.  The  soul,  being  im- 
mortal, can  never  cease  from  activity;  it  neither  needs  repose  nor  could 
possibly  take  it.  Sleep,  far  from  hindering  the  spontaneity  of  the  soul, 
leaves  it  free,  just  as  oicvo^  was  defined  by  Diogenes  as  the  liberation  of 
the  soul  from  the  service  of  the  senses.  Tertullian  explains  that  during 
sleep  the  soul  in  the  fullness  of  its  liberty  displays  its  full  activity  in 
dreams,  which  are  states  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  gift  of  divination 
('  periculi  aut  gaudii  augurem ')  is  enjoyed.  In  combating  Hermogenes, 
Tertullian  is  willing  to  cite  even  Plato  in  order  to  prove  the  '  divinitas 
animae  quae  in  praesagio  erumpit,' 

The  articles  are  provided  with  abundant  references  to  the  texts.  Who- 
ever should  look  them  all  up  ought  to  find  himself  thoroughly  orientirt. 

Wendell  T.  Bush. 

Ck)LUMBIA  UnIVEBSFTY. 

Himphysiologie  und  Willenstheorient      Paul  Flechsiq.      Anndlen  der 

Naturphilosophie,  Bd.  4,  Heft  4,  1906.     S.  476-498. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  body  and 
mind,  the  author  points  out  certain  important  stages  in  the  progress  of 
brain  physiology.  Constantin  Varoli's  belief  that  '  the  mind  of  the  ani- 
mal resides  in  the  substance  of  the  brain'  served  as  a  stimulus  toward 
efforts  to  localize  brain  functions.  But  the  work  of  several  generations 
of  physiologists,  whose  chief  contributions  to  their  science  were  improve- 
ments of  method,  was  completed  before  brain  physiology  really  began  to 
make  progress.  In  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  silver 
method  of  Qolgi  and  Cajal  revealed  structural  facts  which  made  possible 
the  development  of  the  present  tendencies  of  neurology. 

Pathology  and  embryology,  especially  the  process  of  myelogenesis,  and 
experiments  with  animals,  have  made  numerous  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  its  growth 
and  significance.  Comparative  studies  of  the  structure  and  fimctions  of 
the  nervous  system  have  revealed  facts  concerning  the  brain  cortex  which 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain 
fairly  satisfactory.  These  comparative  studies  uniformly  indicate  a  par- 
allelism between  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  mental  processes. 
Forms  of  mind,  the  author  states,  vary  regularly  with  forms  of  brain. 
Although  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  this  parallelism  is  ineomplete. 
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the  progress  of  comparative  neurology  has  brought  us  nearer  and.  nearer 
to  the  old,  but  perennially  interesting,  problem  of  the  relation  of  mind 
And  body.  Indeed,  Flechsig  thinks  that  the  recent  work  of  comparative 
psychologists  and  physiologists  far  outweighs  all  previous  work  in  its 
value  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  author  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  many  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists contend  that  psychology  is  independent  of  brain  physiology,  and  can 
gain  nothing  from  it.  He,  in  fact,  quotes  Wundt  to  this  effect,  and  then 
proceeds  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  contention  is  not  justified  by  the 
history  and  status  of  our  knowledge  of  brain  and  mind.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  the  individual,  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the 
attempted  correlation  of  physiological  and  psychological  facts  have  done 
much,  in  Dr.  Flechsig's  opinion,  toward  the  analysis  of  complex  psycho- 
logical processes.  Voluntary  acts  are  chosen  by  the  author  as  material 
for  discussion,  because  their  relation  to  consciousness  is  most  insistently 
before  us,  and  also  because,  in  connection  with  them,  has  arisen  the  view 
that  brain  physiology  may  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  life. 
Proofs  of  the  importance  of  brain  physiology  for  psychology  are  fur- 
nished,— granting  the  assumptions  which  are  implicit  in  the  whole  of  the 
author's  discussion, — ^by  the  work  of  Broca  on  motor  aphasia,  of  Fritsch 
and  Hitzig  on  localization  in  the  cortex  and  of  similar  work  by  a  number 
of  investigators. 

The  startling  discovery  of  the  existence  of  motor  centers  by  Varoli, 
and  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions, 
have  been,  in  a  sense,  carried  to  completion  by  the  work  of  Sherrington 
on  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  motor 
centers  constantly  increases  as  one  passes  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  forms  of  brain.  Their  number  and  the  degree  of  differentiation 
reached  are  far  greater  in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  than  in  any  of  the 
lower  mammalia,  and  the  statements  of  surgeons  indicate  that  a  still 
greater  differentiation  is  to  be  found  in  man. 

A  review  of  the  facts  of  specialization  of  function  within  the  brain, 
as  indicated  by  the  investigations  of  many  prominent  physiologists,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  appreciation  of  this  article,  and  I 
shall  omit,  therefore,  mention  of  all  details.  After  stating  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  extremities,  for  example,  are  due  to  the  functioning  of  a 
particular  portion  of  the  cortex  and  that  in  this  region  of  the  brain  we 
find  certain  large  motor  cells  in  connection  with  motor  tracts,  the  author 
goes  on  to  state  that  in  these  motor  cells  we  have  the  very  center  of  the 
organ  of  mind.  Apparently  he  feels  confident  that  the  volitional  process 
has  been  definitely  located  in  the  cortex.  That  many  psychologists  or 
physiologists  will  agree  with  this  seems  extremely  doubtful.  The  above 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Flechsig  refers  a  par- 
ticular form  of  consciousness  to  a  limited  region  of  the  brain. 

The  facts  of  pathology  and  neural  degeneration  under  experimental 
conditions  show  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  sense  spheres;  the  remainder  Flechsig  deals  with  under  the 
three  types  of  aasociAtional  spheres  which  he  has  distinguished.     P«y- 
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chology  must  lay  stress  upon  the  localization  of  sense  impressions,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  must  investigate  the  relations  of  the  associational 
spheres  to  consciousness.  In.  commenting  upon  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  passed  on  his  contention  that  brain  localization  aids  psychology, 
the  author  merely  says  that  we  must  not  begin  with  the  wrong  sort  of 
question ;  that  the  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  that  he  is  convinced  of  the 
importance  for  psychology  of  the  minute  study  of  the  brain  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dependence  of  mental  processes  upon  its  functional  activity; 
and  that  only  further  investigation  of  the  subject  is  worth  while. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  concerned  with  the  examination  of  our 
knowledge  of  certain  motor  and  sensory  defects  which  have  been  studied 
to  advantage  by  brain  physiologists,  with  the  facts  of  ontogenic  develop- 
ment in  their  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and,  finally,  with  the 
significance  of  studies  of  the  phylogenetic  series.  In  all  of  these  facts 
the  author  finds  something  of  value  for  psychology. 

By  way  of  general  comment  upon  the  article,  it  may  be  added  that  no 
one  can  deny  that  brain  physiology  is  of  more  or  less  value  to  psychology 
if  this  subject  be  not  defined  as  the  science  of  the  subjective  fact.  For 
those  who  contend  that  psychology  is  a  purely  introspective  science,  brain 
physiology  can  no  more  have  value  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  mental 
life  than  can  the  study  of  lower  animals.  Flechsig's  article  emphasizes 
certain  of  the  important  facts,  physiological  and  psychological,  which 
have  been  discovered  by  the  researches  of  the  brain  physiologists,  and 
indicates  how  they  have  influenced  the  study  of  psychic  processes  and 
modified  psychological  theories. 

Egbert  M.  Yerees. 
Harvard  University. 

Stages  of  the  Discussion  of  Evolutionary  Ethics.  T.  de  Laquna.  Philo- 
sophical Review,  September,  1906.  Pp.  676-689. 
The  discussions  of  the  bearing  of  the  theory  of  evolution  upon  ethics 
have  passed  through  several  fairly  distinct  phases.  First,  there  was  the 
problem  of  the  validity  of  morality  in  view  of  an  evolutionary  theory  of 
the  world,  but  it  was  soon  realized  that  moral  experience  remains  what  it 
is  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  lower  crea- 
tures ;  evolution  may  be  read  as  a  leveling  up  as  well  as  a  leveling  down. 
Next,  there  arose  the  question  of  whether  the  principle  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  could  be  assumed  as  the  principle  of  moral  development. 
Against  such  a  purely  selfish  reading  of  the  social  struggle  as  might  be 
represented  by  a  Nietzsche  it  was  maintained  either  that  (a)  the  biolog- 
ical struggle  was  not  a  purely  selfish  one  or  that  (b)  morality  arises  in 
opposition  to  this  natural  law  of  the  lower  life  and  does  not  profess  to 
follow  its  principle.  The  third  phase  of  the  discussion  is  complex  and 
difficult  to  characterize  briefly.  It  is  represented  by  Spencer,  Stephen, 
and  perhaps  Alexander,  who  attempt  to  express  moral  experience  in 
biological  terms,  maintaining  that  rational  action  brings  with  it  no  new 
functions  or  ends,  but  is  valuable  only  as  effecting  a  better  adjustment 
V  'il<^  ylAdT  biological  ends.   The  intelligent  agent  recognizes  the  ?alue  of 
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social  cooperation^  but  only  as  a  means  to  life.  Accidentally  connected 
with  the  thought  of  this  group  are  the  ideas  of  hedonism,  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  sense  of  obligation,  of  a  C9mpletely  evolved  society  and  of 
the  equivalence  of  good  to  more  developed  action. 

The  fourth  phase  concerns  the  value  of  social  inheritance  as  a  factor 
in  the  higher  stages  of  evolution.  With  the  recognition  of  this  comes 
the  relegation  of  the  study  of  organic  evolution  to  a  very  secondary  place 
in  ethics  and  the  placing  of  a  much  higher  importance  upon  the  direct 
study  of  social  and  individual  development,  especially  upon  the  latter. 
The  specific  character  of  moral  development  as  the  direct  outcome  of 
individual  moral  struggle  thus  receives  adequate  recognition.  Finally, 
the  problem  now  under  discussion  is  the  place  and  value  of  the  genetic 
method  in  ethics.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  claim  that  development  throws 
no  light  on  the  moral  question,  since  both  good  and  evil  are  evolved  and 
success  is  no  test  of  value;  on  the  other  is  the  reply  that  the  persistence 
of  a  moral  sentiment  in  society  must  be  considered  as  indicating  its  rela- 
tion to  social  welfare  and  that  the  present  can  not  be  understood  apart 
from  its  history.  "  The  truth  is  that  evolutionary  ethics,  as  a  peculiar 
variety  or  school,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  What  has  emerged  from  the 
half-century-long  discussion  is  a  method  of  research  that  is  used,  with 
more  or  less  freedom,  by  almost  every  recent  ethical  writer  of  importance." 

Norman  Wilde. 

UifivEBSiTT  OF  Minnesota. 

Ueher  die  Funktionen  der  Stabchen  und  Zapfen  und  uher  die  physv- 

ologische  Bedeutung  des  Sehpurpura,    H.  Piper.    Mediziniache  Klinik, 

Nos.  26-26,  1906.     Pp.  19. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  concise  summary  of  the  experimental  evi- 
dence for  von  Kries's  theory  of  the  function  of  the  retinal  rods  and  cones, 
the  so-called  DupUzitdtstheorie,  While  the  apparent  fact  that  even  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  responds  with  color  sensation  to  sufficiently  intense 
color  stimuli  may  constitute  a  genuine  difficulty  for  this  theory,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  researches  of  Piper  himself  on  dark-adaptation, 
quite  aside  from  the  exx)erimental  evidence  offered  by  von  Kries,  seem  to 
confirm  the  view,  beyond  any  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  retinal 
rods  afford  sensations  of  white  light  and  the  cones  primarily  of  colored 
light.  Piper  finds  ground  for  believing  (p.  14)  that  even  the  cones  of 
the  extreme  periphery  are  incapable  of  giving  color  sensations.  The 
recent  work  of  Trendelenburg  has  also  confirmed  the  duplicity  theory  by 
showing  that  the  spectral  absorption-curve  for  visual  purple  that  has  been 
extracted  from  the  retina  is  practically  identical  with  the  curve  of  gray 
values  given  by  the  spectrum  to  the  dark-adapted  eye. 

If  there  should  be  any  unfavorable  criticism  to  make  of  this  summary 
it  would  be  that  Piper  perhaps  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  recent 
work  of  Nagel  and  Schaef er,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  fovea  itself  is 
capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  dark-adaptation,  which  is  more  than  a 
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mere  recovery  from  partial  exhaustion.     If  this  fact  is  established  it  may 
have  important  consequences  for  the  duplicity  theory. 

E.  B.  Holt. 
Habvabd  Univebsity. 
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(pp.  1-12)  :  Bernard  Bosanquet.  -"  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  insist 
on  the  familiar  view  which  treats  negativity  as  a  fimdamental  character- 
istic of  the  real ;  to  exhibit  this  view  in  connection  with  one  or  two  points 
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ler's criticisms  of  the  author.  The  author  answers  si)ecifically  and  very 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  November,  1906,  Vol.  XTV., 
No.  6.  Appreciation  and  Description  and  the  Psychology  of  Values  (pp. 
645-668):  Wilbur  M.  Urban.  -  "Appreciation  and  description  represent 
merely  ideal  limits  of  an  antithesis  which  is  never  complete  ...  all  de- 
scription involves  some  element  of  appreciation.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the 
pe^chology  of  the  worth  consciousness  is  primarily  interpretation.  It  can 
not  dispense  with  functional  categorieSy  which,  in  the  last  analysis^  are 
'^^nements  of  appreciative  description."     The  Psychological  Self  and  the 
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Actual  Pertonality  (pp.  669-d83) :  J.  A.  Leiguton.  -  After  pointing  out 
the  meagemess  and  inadequacy  of  the  concept  of  the  self  adopted  hy  psy- 
chologists of  to-day,  the  author  makes  a  not  uninteresting  plea  for  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  self  in  so  far  as  '  it  is  actualized  and  mani- 
fested in  its  individual  reactions  as  a  member  of  a  historical  culture.' 
The  Concept  of  Pure  Experience  (pp.  684r-695) :  B.  H.  Bode. -"I  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  concept  of  pure  experience,  instead  of  forming  a 
proper  datum  for  thought,  has  no  standing-ground  whatever.  The  new 
doctrine  has  done  valiant  service  by  its  criticism  of  theories  which  relate 
sensation  and  thought  in  an  external  way.''  Discussion:  Radical  Em- 
piricism as  a  Logical  Method  (pp.  696-705) :  George  H.  Sabine.  - "  The 
essential  weakness  of  radical  empiricism  is  that  it  attempts  to  develop  a 
logic  and  metaphysics  from  a  point  of  view  which  entitles  it  only  to  a 
psychology.  It  continues  not  only  the  method  but  the  vice  of  English 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  Section  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  met  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Section  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  at  Princeton  University,  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  February  26,  at  the  invitation  of  the  departments 
of  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the  university.     The  following  papers 
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were  read :  *  Method  in  Esthetics/  A.  L.  Jones ;  *  Some  New  Points  of 
View  in  the  Psychology  of  Valuation,'  W.  M.  Urban;  *A  Psychological 
Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Religion,'  Irving  King;  *  The  Detection  of  Color 
Blindness,'  Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon ;  '  Color  Sensations  and  Color  Names,' 
R.  S.  Woodworth ;  *  The  Practise  Curve  as  an  Educational  Method,'  J. 
McK  Cattell;  'A  New  View  of  Mental  Functions,'  H.  C.  Warren;  *The 
Four  Powers  of  Life,'  D.  S.  Miller;  'The  Nature  of  Judgment,'  W..  H. 
Sheldon;  *  Reality  as  Possible  Experience,'  M.  Phillips  Mason;  'Miscon- 
ceptions of  Realism,'  W.  P.  Montague. 

The  'Deutscher  Monistenbund '  has  been  organized  in  the  Zoological 
Institute  of  Jena,  with  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  as  honorary  president. 
The  first  chairman  is  Pastor  KalthofP,  of  Bremen,  and  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schmidt,  of  Jena,  is  general  secretary. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year  has  been 
granted  to  Professor  (Jeorge  S.  Fullerton,  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
of  Columbia  University,  and  Professor  G.  A.  Tawney,  of  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  has  taken  charge  of  Professor  Fullerton's  work  during  the 
latter's  absence. 

Professor  George  T.  Ladd  is  beginning  his  work  as  professor  at  Adel- 
bert  College,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate.  He  will  give  courses  in  ethics 
and  the  philosophy  of  relifirion  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  during  the 
coming  summer  session ;  afterwards  he  will  go  to  Japan  for  a  year's  stay, 
during  which  time  he  will  lecture  and  study. 

The  Western  Philosophical  Association  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  on  April  13  and  14. 
Professor  J.  H.  Tufts  will  preside. 

Professor  Royce  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  post-Kantian  idealism 
before  the  department  of  philosophy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  during 
the  mid-year  recess. 

In  honor  of  the  forty-seventh  birthday  of  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, celebrated  on  January  27,  a  Leibnitz  medal  has  been  established, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  for  notable 
scientific  achievements. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  February 
1  and  8,  lectures  on  *  The  Significance  for  the  Future  in  the  Theory  of 
Evolution.' 

The  Society  for  Philosophical  Inquiry  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  to  give  a  public  meeting  on  Spinoza,  on  March  6. 

Professor  George  L.  Raymond,  formerly  of  Princeton,  has  been  made 
professor  of  esthetics  in  the  George  Washington  University. 

Vincenzio  Ijlla,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  right  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Messina,  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1906. 
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THE   MORAL   INDIVIDUAL 

/^UR  experience  may  be  graded  in  the  following  manner:  sense- 
^^  experience,  the  perception  of  objects,  the  presence  of  articulate 
ideas,  and  the  awareness  of  self.  The  field  of  ethics  is  possible  only 
in  the  last  stage,  for  reflective  self -consciousness  is  necessary  to  the 
rise  of  an  ought. 

The  stream  of  consciousness  moves  along  freely  until  it  reaches 
the  stage  of  thought.  Here  ideas  present  to  consciousness  dis- 
tinct objects  of  choice.  And  the  greater  the  conflict,  the  more  in- 
tense the  consciousness  of  self.  It  is  not  a  conflict  of  these  ideas, 
strictly  speaking.  Each  one  of  these  ideas  reveals  to  consciousness 
some  definite  object,  and  through  contrast  with  this  object,  conscious- 
ness is  keenly  aware  of  itself  as  a  choosing  and  determining  subject. 
It  is  not  a  question  simply  of  something  to  be  done.  Were  some  one 
else  to  do  the  same  thing,  it  might  not  be  a  question  at  all  to  this 
consciousness.  No;  it  is  a  question  of  the  self  as  doer  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  thing  to  be  done  for  him.  Experience  has  become 
self-conscious.  It  is  in  its  own  keeping.  No  one  else  can  own  this 
will.  No  one  else  can  be  just  this  self.  And  this  is  the  essence  of 
the  feeling  of  individuality.  It  is  the  foundation  of  religion,  of 
ethics  and  of  all  self-conscious  initiative.  Such  an  individual  is 
his  own  center  of  reality.  This  birthright  he  can  not  sell.  And 
just  because  he  is  such  an  individual  he  stands  out  absolutely  unique. 
He  is  a  reality  duplicated  nowhere  else. 

We  can  understand  that  famous  discourse  of  the  ancient  Brah- 
man hero  who,  although  riding  to  war,  confesses  to  his  charioteer 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  casuistry  who  ought  to  be  killed  and  who 
ought  not.  What  philosopher  including  within  his  premises  a 
balancing  of  ego  over  against  alter  has  ever  justly  decided  in  favor 
of  either f  If  he  has,  what  are  his  grounds!  What  logic  is  there 
for  self-denial,  if  my  neighbor  is  simply  one  self  and  I  another! 
You  love  us  because  we  die  for  you  I  So  much  the  meaner  you:  so 
mean  that  we  think  ourselves  better,  and  live.     He  who  runs  can 
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not  read  the  meaning  of  that  Buddhaship  that  came  from  sacrifice 
of  one's  self  to  a  hare.  Either  a  doctrine  can  be  followed  out  to 
its  full  or  it  ought  to  be  given  up.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  the  true 
Buddha  who  gave  himself  up  t  What  else  could  a  true  Buddha  do  t 
This  problem  is  more  serious  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
most  students  of  ethical  doctrine.  Altruism  is  as  irrational  as  a 
doctrine  as  egoism.  And  compromise,  such  as  t^  greatesft  good 
of  the  greatest  number  theory,  is  only  a  makeshift.  And  there 
seems  to  be  absolutely  no  way  out.  The  subject,  just  because  he  is 
a  subject,  can  not  be  a  mere  object.  The  will  within  is  his  own. 
And,  therefore,  just  so  far  as  he  is  a  real  individual  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  you  and  me.     Mark  the  following  from  Hamlet : 

HanUet,    Will  you  play  upoH  this  pipe? 

Ouildenstem.    My  lord,  I  e&n  not. 

Ham,    I  pray  you. 

Ouil.    Believe  me,  I  can  not. 

Ham,    I  do  beseech  you. 

^hiil.    I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and 
thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  exoelleiit 
music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Chiil.  But  these  can  not  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony;  I  have 
not  the  skill. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me.  You 
would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top 
of  my  compass:  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  music,  in  this  little  organ; 
yet  can  not  you  make  it  speak.  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played 
upon  than  a  pipe?  Gall  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret 
me,  you  can  not  play  upon  me. 

Here,  now,  the  whole  thing  is  beautifully  brought  out.  A  person 
is  real  because  he  belongs  to  himself  alone.  He  has  music  of  his 
own.  He  has  ideas  that  you  may  or  may  not  get.  He  may  lie;  he 
may  deceive.  The  key  to  his  music  is  in  his  own  keeping.  If  he 
so  choose,  you  and  I  shall  never  so  much  as  hear  it.  He  is  not  an 
instrument  played  upon  from  without,  but  a  life  that  comes  forth 
from  within.  It  is  the  eternal  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Brahman 
system  that  it  brings  to  the  front  this— however  incomplete— abso- 
lutely fundamental  truth,  that  the  self  is  not  to  be  found  within 
the  world  of  objects,  because  it  is,  first  of  all,  its  own  immediate 
world,  in  that  it  is  subject.  There  is  an  inner  world  of  our  own 
subjectivity  that  is  absolutely  ineradicable.  No  matter  what  the 
particular  content,  whether  Shylock's  miserable  ducats  or  St  Paul's 
moral  will,  this  feeling,  usually  unconscious  and  almost  always 
logically  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  most  people,  is  an  ineradicable 
.hi^r9AfAi^stac  of  selfhood.     And  moral  insight  is  nothing  else  than 
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the  being  able  not  only  to  know— we  all  know  it— but  to  feel  that 
other  individuals  have  this  same  kind  of  experience  just  as  in- 
eradieably  as  we  ourselves. 

''When  the  object  of  feeling  is  great  and  complex,  sensuous  per- 
ception is  impossible.  Even  with  the  feeling  for  a  single  personality 
this  is  so.  A  personality  is  never  fully  given  in  any  single  moment, 
or  in  any  single  situation.  The  feeling  acquires  an  ideal  character 
80  soon  as  it  seeks  to  embrace  the  personality  in  its  totality  and 
unity,  which  is  as  soon  as  it  gets  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the 
object  is  only  a  means  of  personal  gratification."  Just  as  one  can 
have  no  proper  conception  of  self  unless  one's  sensuous  immediacy 
is  apprehended  as  a  moment  in  an  ideal  whole,  so,  as  this  fine  passage 
from  Hoffding  states,  the  ability  to  apprdiend  other  selves  implies 
this  same  process  of  idealization.  Notice,  we  say  'other  selves.' 
Other  realities,  as  mere  objects,  as  tools  for  our  use,  realities  con- 
ceived as  things,  exist  primarily  for  us.  Another  self,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  it  may  be  a  means  for  us,  must  first  of  all  exist  as 
the  fulfillment  of  its  own  ideas,  not  our  own.  It  may  well  be  that 
its  own  ideas  and  our  own  are  fulfilled  in  common  through  one  and 
the  same  will-act,  this  activity  of  will  being  either  its  own  or  ours; 
but  it  is  because  it  is  fulfilling  its  own  ideas  that  the  other  self  has 
ehosttii  this  part  in  common  with  us.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  paradoxical  character  of  love,  of  altruism  and  of 
worship.  Where  this  independence  as  end  is  degraded  into  means 
we  have  indeed  not  two  selves  but  one,  for  the  one  has  become  a 
means  to,  and  is  lost  in  the  other,  and  has  as  such  ceased  to  be  a 
self.  If  the  self  is  the  only  end  it  is  always  so,  and  by  what  con- 
ceivable logic  can  one  such  self  be  sacrificed  to  another  f  The  alter 
to  whom  this  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  is  himself  an  ego :  and  so  altruism 
is  itself  egoism  under  the  cover  of  a  sentimental  terminology!  If 
the  selfhood  of  both  alter  and  ego  is  not  preserved,  the  personality 
of  the  one  is  wholly  relative  to  that  of  the  other,  and  quantity  is 
supreme.  If  the  self  as  subject  is  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  there  can  be 
no  limit  beyond  which  its  quality  of  selfhood  is  degraded  into 
quantity.  But  how  can  each  individual  person  be  an  end  in  himself 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unity  in  the  world  of  persons  be  possible! 

Every  individual,  just  because  he  is  an  individual,  must  be  a 
unique  fact  Each  individual  is  a  reality  which  can  be  duplicated 
nowhere  else.  But  this  character  of  uniqueness  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  human  individual.  Everything  whatever  possesses  just  this 
character.  The  beautiful  gourd  over  which  Jonah  wept  was  just 
such  a  fact.  The  breath  of  the  lily,  the  tint  of  the  rose,  is  just  such 
a  fact.  Those  who  lay  stress  on  the  indefinable  character  of  the 
human  individual  can  find  an  object  of  equal  awe  and  wonder  in 
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everything  which  exists.  And  further,  exclnsiveness  is  an  accident 
of  will;  it  is  not  its  essence.  If  one  love  one's  friends,  it  is  not 
because  one  wishes  to  exclude  others  from  one's  affection.  One's 
vote  does  exclude  candidates  not  voted  for,  yet  the  aim  of  the  vote 
is  primarily  not  to  exclude  particular  men,  but  to  represent  certain 
principles.  A  will  which  is  indefinable  is  anything  else  but  a  truly 
self-conscious  will.  Only  when  the  individual  ceases  its  militant 
exclnsiveness  and  becomes  definable  does  it  become  positive.  The 
little  child,  says  Professor  Baldwin,*  not  only  notices  that,  as  con- 
trasted with  things,  persons  are  irregular  in  their  actions,  but  he 
also  notices  that  each  one  has  his  own  regular  kind  of  irregularity. 
Will  is  possible  only  when  the  stream  of  consciousness  becomes  an 
object  to  itself.  And  only  so  are  individuals  intelligible  to  each 
other. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  human  individual  there  are  two 
aspects  to  be  noticed,  and  both  must  be  treated  with  equal  consider- 
ation. There  is  the  aspect  of  instinct,  impulse,  heredity  and  all 
that  makes  for  organization ;  and  there  is  the  aspect  of  intelligence, 
choice,  will  and  all  that  makes  for  individuality. 

Instinctive  activity  is  not  only  first  in  order  of  time,  it  is  more 
fundamental  in  the  life  of  the  organism.  Will,  individual  choice, 
is  the  result  of  development;  it  is  secondary  and  presupposes  the 
realm  of  instinct  and  impulse  as  its  foundation.  When  the  optic 
mechanism  of  a  newly  hatched  chick  is  stimulated  by  some  object, 
the  chick  pecks  at  it  instinctively.  Some  of  the  things  it  pecks  at 
turn  out  to  be  bitter,  some  to  be  good.  The  sight  of  the  former  are 
associated  with  bitter  sensations.  Such  objects  come  in  time  to  be 
avoided.  Here  instinct  is  modified  by  individual  experience.  The 
chick,  we  say,  reveals  individual  intelligence.  The  function  of  this 
individual  experience  is  to  modify,  to  inhibit  and  to  guide  instinctive 
activity. 

Instinctive  differs  from  refiex  activity  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  organization  involved.  If  the  whole  organism  be  involved,  we 
speak  of  the  behavior  as  instinctive;  if  only  an  incoming  nerve,  a 
ganglion  and  an  outgoing  nerve  be  involved,  we  have  the  typical 
reflex.  Stout  also  speaks  of  the  sensation-reflex.  It  is  a  form  of 
impulsive  activity  set  going  by  some  sensation.  Ideo-motor  activity 
is  a  still  higher  form  of  mental  activity.  Every  idea  tends  to  carry 
itself  into  some  active  experience.  But  even  here  we  do  not  have 
wiQ,  for  the  ideas  carry  themselves  out  mechanically,  that  is,  with- 
out deliberation  or  choice.  Now  ideas  are  abstracts  from  the  con- 
tinuum of  immediate  experience,  hence  when  called  up  even  ab- 
stractly they  represent  some  bit  of  experience.     Impulse  is  stirred, 

^'"Wenf-^^i  Derelopment/  p.  126. 
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sometimes  strong  emotions  are  called  forth  by  ideas.  When,  there- 
fore, an  idea  representing  or  standing  for  some  bit  of  interesting 
experience  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  some  other  idea  standing 
for  its  bit  of  experience,  what  happens!  There  is  deliberation  and 
there  must  be  some  choice  before  activity  can  result.  This  choice, 
this  will,  is  itself  an  outgrowth  of  instinctive  behavior.  Will  is 
dependent  upon  the  fundamental  processes  of  instinctive,  reflex  and 
ideo-motor  activities.  One  does  not  choose  to  eat,  although  one  may 
choose  what  particular  things  one  will  eat.  One  does  not  choose  to 
live,  although  one  may  choose  to  live  well.  Will  presupposes  organ- 
ization. One  can  will  only  what  has  been  in  some  way  first  ex- 
perienced. Learning  to  skate,  swim  or  play  tennis,  like  any  kind 
of  learning,  is  possible  only  by  striking  the  proper  activities  and 
inhibiting  the  useless  ones.  A  strong,  enduring  will  is  based  upon 
some  fundamental  impulse ;  the  idea  comes  in  to  guide,  the  original 
tendency  to  act.     The  idea  lights  up  the  way  for  the  impulse. 

The  will  is  not  coterminous  with  the  individual  self.  It  is  the 
individuating  aspect  of  the  self,  but  instinct,  impulse,  the  aspect  of 
organization,  is  fundamental.  Will  is  the  wave,  instinct  the  body 
of  the  stream.  Will,  therefore,  and  organization  are  not  two  con- 
tradictory facts.  Each  individual  is  himself  an  extremely  complex 
organization.  And  the  will  is  so  far  from  being  antagonistic  to 
organization  that  it  has  its  excuse  for  being  wholly  in  the  service  of 
organized  life  out  of  which  it  has  been  evolved.  When  one  idea  is 
chosen  rather  than  another,  we  have  will.  But  each  idea  if  left  to 
itself  would  carry  itself  into  conduct.  This  is  so  because  all  con- 
scious experience  is  impulsive,  motor.  Will  is  never  independent 
of  organization.  A  willed  act  is  always  one  of  two  or  more  im- 
pulsive tendencies  which  gets  expressed  through  some  idea.  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  individual  is  the  same  as  his  idea  of  the  state.  Sense- 
experience  corresponds  to  the  laborers,  reason  to  the  thinking  class 
and  the  will  to  the  executive  department.  Each  individual  is  an 
organization  in  himself.  The  primal  characteristic  of  life  is  action. 
Ideation,  reflection,  is  the  product  of  development  found  only  in 
man.  When  concepts  are  reached  and  actions  take  place  in  accord- 
ance with  such  concepts,  we  have  voluntary  conduct  But  such 
conduct  is  not  independent  of  its  ground-plan,  which  is  instinct, 
impulse  and  emotion. 

As  psychology,  and  particularly  animal  psychology,  shows,  in- 
stinctive behavior  is  the  fundamental  form  of  activity  in  all  life. 
But  instinctive  behavior  is  a  racial  form  of  activity,  and  not  the 
expression  of  individual  experience.  Instincts  express  the  experi- 
ence of  the  group,  not  that  of  the  individual.  And  as  instincts  are 
primary  and  will  secondary  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  so  in  the 
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history  of  the  group  the  social  or  instinctive  is  prior  to  the  indi- 
vidualistic type  of  behavior.  Virtues  which  are  preeminently  of 
social  value  are  recognized  first ;  virtues  which  are  particularly  indi- 
vidual in  their  significance  are  later.  Will,  self -consciousness,  indi- 
viduality,  being  a  late  development,  the  individualistic  type  of  be- 
havior does  not  exist  in  the  early  history  of  human  life.  The  typical 
group  life  is  seen  in  animals.  Horses  unite  in  common  defense 
against  an  enemy.  Wolves  hunt  in  packs.  Gteese  feed  under  the 
protection  of  a  sentry. 

If  instinct  is  fundamental  and  will  secondary,  it  follows  that  in 
primitive  man  the  social  instincts,  such  as  we  see  in  animals,  were 
more  fundamental  than  individual,  voluntary  actions.  Only  grad- 
ually did  the  individual  will  differentiate  itself  from  the  group. 
Such  differentiation  is  the  origin  of  man.  It  is  the  beginning  of  self- 
conscious  will.  The  origin  of  man  is  synonymous  with  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  individual  will  from  the  instinctive  behavior  of  the 
group.  In  the  animal  no  such  differentiation  takes  place.  His 
social  conduct  is  performed  instinctively.  Man  is  an  individual  self. 
He  distinguishes  himself  from,  contrasts  himself  with,  sets  himself 
over  against,  his  group.  This  may  lead  to  real  opposition  between 
the  individual  and  the  group.  Such  opposition  is  coincident  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  individual  will.  As  possessing  his  own  will, 
man  has  a  unique  experience  of  his  own  individuality.  But  this  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  human  individual.  Man  has  all  the  instincts 
of  the  animal.  These  instincts  are  the  inescapable  ties  which  bind 
him  to  his  group,  ties  of  family,  social  customs  and  religion.  And  it 
is  the  function  of  reason  to  get  these  fundamental  instincts  expressed 
in  terms  of  will.  Reason  is  not  opposed  to  the  instincts  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  social  instincts  are  fundamental  in  the  individual; 
reason  is  an  instrument  evolved  out  of  experience  for  its  interpreta- 
tion and  further  guidance. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  *  Habit  and  Instinct,'  regards  imitation  as 
instinctive.  The  newly  hatched  chick  comes  to  drink  first  by  hai>- 
pening  to  peck  at  the  water  or  through  instinctively  imitating  the 
hen.  But  once  experience  is  gained  through  instinctive  imitation, 
later  behavior  is  possible  which  is  guided  by  individual  experience. 
The  resemblance  of  the  imitative  activity  to  the  model  gives  pleasure. 
Failure  means  pain.  **  Instinctive  imitation  is  thus  an  organic  re- 
sponse independent  of  experience;  intelligent  imitation  is  due  to 
conscious  guidance,  the  result  of  experience,  and  based  upon  the 
innate  satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  act  of  reproductive  im- 
itation." 

Imitation  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  development  of  tlie  mdi- 
-n^nal      Tf  iifb>  the  animal  to  the  level  of  its  speeies  and  &e  dnld 
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to  the  traditional  level  of  its  social  group.  Mr.  Fiske  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  called  the  prolongation 
of  infancy.  It  means  the  development  of  individuality.  The  indi- 
vidual animal,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  creature  of  instinct,  is  largely 
fitted  out  early  in  his  career  with  the  means  and  ways  of  his  behavior. 
In  the  child,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  comparatively  little  fixed 
response.  His  long  period  of  growth  makes  possible  his  individual 
development. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  Baldwin's  view  of  the  self  is  that 
it  develops,  not  through  reflection,  but  through  imitation;  that  its 
own  individual  sense  of  self  is  not  first  developed  and  is  afterwards 
seen  to  develop  on  its  social  side.  Through  the  innate  tendency  to 
imitation  the  child  develops  his  own  sense  of  self  through  imitating 
other  selves.  He  does  not  mean  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  other 
selves  before  he  knows  anything  of  himself ;  he  means  that  the  child 
imitates  others  before  he  has  any  real  knowledge  either  of  himself 
or  of  others  and  that  through  this  process  of  imitation  he  develops 
his  own  sense  of  self.  The  sense  of  self,  therefore,  fundamentally 
is  just  as  social  as  it  is  individual.  Baldwin's  theory  brings  us  back 
to  the  psychological  position  with  which  we  began:  that  reflection 
and  will  are  a  late  product  of  development,  are  secondary,  and  that 
impulse  and  instinct  are  primary  in  the  development  of  experience. 

The  groundwork  of  the  individual,  reflective  mind  is  the  organ- 
ised, instinctive  life  of  the  race.  Will  is  secondary ;  instinct,  reflex- 
action  and  impulse  are  primary.  Abstract  ideas  are  secondary; 
immediate  experience  is  primary.  What  seems  to  be  a  will  separated 
from  the  unity  of  life  is  merely  an  aspect,  an  individual  phase  of 
the  total  self.  The  will  is  not  independent  of  instinct ;  its  purpose 
is  not  to  usher  in  a  separation  from  the  group,  but  to  guide  the 
organized  life  of  the  individual  in  its  relation  to  the  group.  Will 
means  individuality,  but  individuality  does  not  mean  exclusive  inde- 
pendence. Will  means  that  the  organized  totality  of  the  self  which 
earlier  in  the  scale  of  evolution  has  been  a  matter  of  instinct  is  now 
partly  in  its  own  keeping.  A  share  in  the  government  of  things  is 
given  over  to  the  moral  self,  but  because  of  the  aspect  of  organiza^ 
tion,  the  individual  consisting  of  systems  within  systems,  each  is 
inescapably  a  member  of  his  group.  Will  means  control  over  rela- 
tions, not  independence  of  relations. 

The  movement  of  life  prior  to  the  appearance  of  human  person- 
ality is  continuously  toward  such  an  individual  will.  As  we  pass 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  world  and  through  the  latter  to 
man,  we  move  from  the  more  to  the  less  general;  we  go  more  and 
more  toward  the  particular.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  development  is 
from  indefinite  homogeneity  to  definite  heterogeneity.     There  is  a 
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constant  decrease  of  exactness  as  we  pass  from  physics  and  chem- 
istry on  through  the  sciences  of  physiology,  biology,  psychology, 
ethics.  Mathematics  means  less  and  less  as  we  move  along  in  the 
series,  physical  bodies,  living  organisms,  individual  minds.  There 
is  less  and  less  universality,  more  and  more  differentiation,  as  we 
move  through  the  spheres  of  physical  law,  plant  life,  animal  instinct, 
human  will.  And  within  the  human  sphere  development  reveals 
increasing  differentiation.  The  higher  the  civilization,  the  greater 
the  individuality  do  we  find  in  its  members.  In  a  gallery  of  rogues, 
it  has  been  said,  the  individuals  are  more  on  a  dead  level  than  in  a 
company  of  cultured  gentlemen.  Degeneration  levels  down  our 
human  individuality  to  the  common  level  of  instinct.  Development, 
on  the  other  hand,  subordinates  the  general,  the  physical,  the  in- 
stinctive—the common  to  all— to  the  particular,  will,  choice— the 
distinctively  individual.  Herein  is  the  separation  of  the  human 
from  the  brute,  the  origin  of  freedom  as  contrasted  with  mechanical 
instinct.     In  short,  herein  is  the  origin  of  man. 

But  let  us  see  what  we  have  said.  For  we  have  traced  develop- 
ment to  a  mere  point.  This  free  will,  this  individual,  etymologically 
indivisible  unit  is  so  narrowed  down  that  it  has  become  a  veritable 
abstraction.  No  such  thing  as  a  separate  individual  could  exist.  The 
human  being  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  physical 
and  animal  worlds.  And,  besides,  persons  have  a  world  of  endless 
relationships,  such  as  the  family,  the  state,  the  church,  of  which 
the  animal  knows  nothing. 

The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  not  to  get  into  it.  And  we  shall 
not  get  into  it  if  we  do  not  regard  the  human  individual  as  a  separate, 
by-itself-existing  reality. 

The  will  is  but  the  individual  aspect  of  each  individual  self, 
which  in  other  respects  is  as  deeply  grounded  in  the  unity  of  life 
as  any  member  of  the  animal  world.  But  through  a  reflective, 
self-conscious  will  the  self  is  partly  in  its  own  keeping.  And  this 
may  lead,  and  commonly  does  lead,  to  an  attempted  separation  from 
the  unity  of  life  in  which  the  self  is  grounded.  What  differentiates 
the  self  from  the  world  of  nature,  what  makes  it  an  individual,  is 
the  possession  of  a  self-conscious  will.  But  this  does  not  unmake 
the  unity  which  the  self  has  with  all  the  orders  below  it  in  the  scale 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  none  the  less  an  individual 
because  of  this  underlying  unity.  The  problem  of  human  life,  then, 
is  to  express  in  terms  of  will  the  fundamental  unity  of  life  which 
in  the  infra-human  world  is  expressed  in  terms  of  law  and  instinct. 
Through  the  prism  of  thought  the  stream  of  life  is  individuated, 
differentiated  into  self-conscious  wills.  But  the  underlying  unity 
•emaina     The  problem  is  to  get  this  deeper  unity  expressed  through 
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and  in  these  multitudinous  wills.  The  instinct  of  sex  expressed  in 
terms  of  will  is  love.  Upon  this  rests  the  institution  of  the  family. 
The  relationships  with  other  beings,  which  in  the  animal  world  are 
controlled  by  more  or  less  modifiable  instincts,  must  be  lifted  into 
what  has  been  called  the  world  of  appreciation,  where  they  are  vol- 
untarily assumed.  Upon  this  rests  the  state.  The  recognition  of 
the  source  of  life  must  be  one  of  voluntary  acceptance.  Upon  this 
rests  the  development  of  religion. 

J.  Dashiell  Stoops. 
Iowa  Ck)LiJBQE. 


ON   ^FEELING' 


I.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  gain  in  scientific  accuracy  and 
contribute  toward  progress  were  we  to  discard  from  our  psycholog- 
ical and  philosophical  vocabularies  the  term  'feeling'  altogether. 
'Feeling,'  like  certain  other  terms  constantly  employed  by  psychol- 
ogists and  philosophers,  among  them  'consciousness,'  'perception' 
and  'sensation,'  is  unsuited  for  use  in  a  scientific  terminology.  What 
has  been  said  recently  by  Professor  Perry  and  others  regarding 
'consciousness'  may  suffice  so  far  as  that  term  is  concerned.  As 
for  'perception,'  most  of  us  surely  would  join  in  the  wish  expressed 
by  Professor  Titchener  in  his  St.  Louis  address,  that  the  word  'per- 
ception' might  be  'banished  to  the  limbo  reserved  for  unregenerate 
concepts  and  be  replaced  by  a  round  dozen  of  concrete  and  descrip- 
tive terms.'  As  for  'sensation,'  one  who  seriously  strives  to  reach 
a  definite,  consistent  and  usable  scientific  meaning  for  that  term 
will  doubtless  go  through  an  experience  somewhat  like  that  which 
Professor  Cattell  related  of  himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Association  some  years  ago.  As  I  recall  his  statement,  it 
was  that  in  his  student  days  he  and  others  took  up  with  the  late 
Croom  Robertson  the  question,  'What  is  the  meaning  of  sensation!' 
They  continued  their  studies  throughout  an  entire  winter,  meeting 
at  Robertson's  rooms  fortnightly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
no  nearer  a  satisfactory  answer  than  when  they  began.  And  no 
wonder,  for  the  term  means  pretty  much  everjrthing:  with  some, 
sensation  is  affective,  the  affective  aspect  of  our  mental  reactions  to 
sense  stimuli;  with  others,  it  is  not  affective,  but  intellective  (pre- 
sentative) ;  with  others,  among  them  Robertson  himself,  it  is  neither, 
but  a  stage  of  mentality  below  the  rational  and  embracing  conative 
as  well  as  intellective  and  affective  factors;  and,  not  to  prolong  the 
list  of  meanings,  with  some  experimental  psychologists,  no  attempt 
18  made  to  give  the  term  any  definite  meaning  at  alL  Now  'feeling,' 
with  its  many,  and  popular,  connotations,  is,  like  these  other  terms, 
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tmsuited  for  scientific  use,  and  only  contributes,  to  confusion  instead 
of  to  clear  thinking  and  scientific  progress. 

II.  I  am  not,  however,  very  sanguine  that  'feeling'  will  be  dis- 
carded  altogether  from  our  scientific  vocabulary.  I  would  remark, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  meaning  given  to  'feeling'  by 
the  Associationists  and  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Professor  James  and  othetB 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  unsatisfactory,  and  to  be  one  which 
we  can  and  ought  to  discard.  These  writers  give  'feeling'  the 
widest  possible  generic  significance,  and  make  it  stand  for  every 
form  of  mental  state,  change  or  activity.  This  makes  it  equivalent 
to  'thought'  as  used  by  the  Cartesians  and  as  still  used  in  such  a 
phrase  as  'the  stream  of  thought,'  and  to  'idea'  as  used  by  Locke  and 
as  still  used  in  the  phrase  'association  of  ideas.'  Now,  of  course, 
we  must  have  such  a  generic  term.  But  such  a  term  should  be  as 
devoid  of  other  and  more  specific  connotations  as  possible;  and 
surely  'feeling,'  like  'thought'  and  'idea,'  is  not.  [For  myself, 
I  strongly  believe  that  psychology  and  philosophy  would  be  the 
gainers  were  we  to  follow  the  admirable  suggestion  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  his  little  volume  on  Hume  and,  in  the  interests  of 
improved  terminology,  adopt  the  word  'psychosis'  (with  the  ad- 
jective 'psychosial')  as  our  generic  term.  Then  we  should  have  a 
strictly  scientific  and  fairly  unambiguous  term  for  every  mental 
state,  change  or  activity,  corresponding  to  the  neurologist's  'neurosis' 
for  any  and  every  brain  change  or  state.] 

III.  Assuming  that  we  are  to  continue  to  use  the  term  'feeling,' 
it  should  be  in  the  sense  of  'affection'  or  'affective  psychosis,'  terms 
much  to  be  preferred  to  'feeling'  itself.  Taking  it  in  that  sense, 
I  would  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
accept  the  widely  prevailing  view  which  identifies  'feeling'  with 
pleasure-pain  or  pleasantness-unpleasantness  (Lust-Unlust).  To 
say  that  all  our  feelings  are  constituted  by  elements  of  pleasure 
and  pain  and  nothing  else;  that  'feelings  qm  feelings  are  merely 
particular  modifications  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable';  that  'feel- 
ing as  such  has  no  quality,  apart  from  the  radical  difference  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  unpleasant'  (Sully),  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to 
imperfect  psychological  analysis  or  to  philosophical  preconceptions. 
More  accurate  and  unprejudiced  analysis  shows,  I  believe,  that 
feeling  as  feeling  has  quality  as  well  as  tone  (intensity  of  pleasure- 
pain)  ;  that  our  feelings  can  be  ranged  along  a  scale  as  base  or  noble; 
that  ideal  categories  and  categories  of  value  hold  of  them  as  affective 
states  and  not  merely  of  the  underlying  or  accompanying  intel- 
lectual elements.    With  Stuart  Mill,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  that 

«W'    .npiHy  {fi  AAniddeired  as  well  as  intemdty  in  estimatiiig  all 
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else,  the  estimation  of  feeling  should  be  supposed  to  depend  upon 
intensity  alone. 

IV.  The  Wundtian  tridimensional  (or  tridirectional)  theory  of 
the  nature  of  feeling,  that  feeling  takes  three  elemental  forms 
or  directions— pleasantness-unpleasantness,  excitement-repose  and 
strain-relaxation— which  may  be  experienced  in  some  cases  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sustained  by 
the  evidence,  introspective  and  experimental.  For  example,  I  find 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  states  of  feeling,  whether 
called  excitement-repose,  strain-relaxation  or  by  any  other  name, 
that  are  experienced  wholly  apart  from  pleasantness-unpleasant- 
ness; that  is,  that  have  no  pleasure-pain  shading  or  tinge.  As  for 
Wundt's  second  and  third  elemental  characteristics  or  directions, 
excitement-repose  (Royce's  restlessness-quiescence)  and  strain-re- 
laxation, I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  they  are  not 
feelings  proper  at  all,  but  are  effects  or  accompaniments,  organic  or 
mental,  which  are  confounded  with  affective  states  proper. 

V.  Finally,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  Dr.  Marshall's 
doctrine  that  'feeling  is  the  empirical  ego  which  has  not  yet  become 
explicit,'  I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with  much  of  the  psycho- 
logical matter  in  his  interesting  paper  and  especially  with  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  characteristic  of  *  subjectivity'  as  of  the 
essence  of  feeling.  In  Hamilton's  well-known  phrase,  'feeling  is 
subjectively  suhjective.'  Geobge  M.  Duncan. 

Yals  Uhivebsitt. 


SOCIETIES 

THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCLA.TION 

THE  American  Psychological  Association  held  its  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  De- 
cember 27-29,  1905,  in  Emerson  Hall,  at  Harvard  University,  in 
affiliation  with  the  American  Philosophical  Association.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
in  point  of  attendance  and  in  the  general  interest  in  the  program 
presented.  The  wealth  of  papers  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 
discussion  as  would  seem  desirable  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
The  papers  were  grouped  and  distributed  at  the  various  sessions  with 
a  view  to  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  unity  to  the  program  of  each 
aeiBion.  Wednesday  morning  was  given  over  largely  to  comparative 
and  abnormal  psychology,  Thursday  morning  to  general  psychology 
aod  Friday  to  experimental  psychology,  followed  by  a  cofwenatiane 
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and  demonstrations  of  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  researches 
in  progress  at  the  Harvard  Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  president  of  the  Association,  Professor  Mary  Whiton  Calkins, 
of  Wellesley  College,  presided  at  all  of  the  sessions.  At  the  opening 
session  on  Wednesday,  Professor  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, first  presented  a  paper  on  'The  Relations  of  Muscular  Activity 
to  the  Mental  Process. '  Professor  Dearborn  held  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  universal  acceptance  of  brain  protoplasm  as  the  sole 
physical  correlate  of  mind  and  suggested  the  claims  of  muscle  pro- 
toplasm to  be  considered  as  representing  a  partial,  and  it  may  be  the 
more  important,  correlate  of  the  mental  process.  The  various  prop- 
erties of  muscle  protoplasm  satisfy  the  criteria  of  correlation  better 
than  does  the  cerebral  cortex.  Dr.  Irving  King's  paper,  *How  can 
the  Relation  of  the  Conscious  to  the  Subconscious  be  Best  Conceived!' 
was  a  criticism  of  the  conception  of  consciousness  after  the  analogy 
of  the  visual  field.  Consciousness  is  best  conceived  as  a  point  cor- 
related with  a  certain  degree  of  organization  of  neural  processes. 
The  point  of  consciousness  is  modified  by  outlying  neural  processes 
and  dispositions  which  in  a  vague  way  affect  the  movement  of  the 
central  organization.  These  outlying  neural  processes  and  disposi- 
tions are  the  subconscious.  The  five  following  papers  were  devoted 
to  comparative  psychology.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Yerkes  reported  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  in  a  study  of  *The  Senses  and  Intelligence 
of  Japanese  Dancing  Mice.'  These  mice  appear  to  be  degenerate 
forms.  Tests  of  the  various  senses  and  of  ability  to  discriminate 
and  learn  have  yielded  almost  entirely  negative  results.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Porter,  of  Clark  University,  presented  two  papers,  one  being  a  brief 
report  of  a  'Further  Study  of  the  English  Sparrow  and  other  Birds,' 
the  other  on  'The  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Spiders,  Genera  Argiope 
and  Epeira/  The  first  was  a  study  of  the  learning-process  in  a 
vesper  sparrow,  a  cow-bird,  four  English  sparrows  and  two  pigeons, 
with  notes  on  individual  differences.  The  second  paper,  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon,  showed  the  great  variability  in  the  web-spinning 
instinct  of  spiders  as  to  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  web,  and,  in 
the  case  of  those  that  build  one,  of  the  nest  and  its  material.  Varia- 
tions in  time  of  spinning,  in  adaptations  in  feeding  habits,  variability 
in  courtship  and  evidences  of  intelligent  control  were  discussed. 
Professor  Wm.  Harper  Davis  followed  with  a  discussion  of  'Varia- 
tions in  the  Nests  of  a  Spider,  with  a  Comment  on  the  Measure- 
ment of  the  Variability  of  Instincts.'  Professor  Davis  exhibited 
a  series  of  nests  of  another  species  of  spider  which  binds  grass  or 
sedge  blades  to  form  boxes  for  the  protection  of  its  eggs,  and  dis- 
cussed the  variations  and  their  causes.  The  marked  individual  dif- 
fe^er'*'^  ^^hich  api>ear  probably  represent  variations  in  instincts  and 
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adaptations  to  unusual  conditions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  study 
of  such  variations  may  furnish  an  objective  measurement  of  varia- 
bility in  instincts,  if  the  numerous  other  factors  which  are  undoubt- 
edly present  can  be  eliminated.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to 
these  preliminary  discussions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
held  that  variability  in  instincts  can  not  be  determined  quantita- 
tively. Professor  William  Morton  Wheeler's  paper  on  *The  Ant 
Queen  as  a  Psychological  Study'  indicated  the  great  psychological 
changes  which  take  place  at  the  various  stages  in  the  life  history  of 
the  ant  queen.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  ant  queen  and 
the  queen  honey-bee  was  interestingly  set  forth.  The  queen  honey- 
bee is  a  degenerate,  a  mere  rei)roductive  machine ;  the  ant  queen  is  a 
perfect  exemplar  of  the  species,  taking  up  vicariously  most  of  the 
characteristic  functions  of  the  workers.  The  three  succeeding  papers 
dealt  with  some  of  the  problems  of  abnormal  psychology.  Dr. 
E.  Cowles's  paper  on  'Conscious  Experiences  and  the  Somatic  Group 
of  Senses'  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  somatic  group  of 
senses  for  psychiatry,  which  has  hitherto  concerned  itself  largely 
with  the  motor  aspects  of  mental  life  and  expression  to  the  neglect 
of  the  inner  sensory  field.  The  somatic  sensations  are  added  to  the 
experiences  from  the  physical  group  of  senses  to  the  outer  *life  of 
relation'  and  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  mind;  hence  the 
importance  of  their  study.  In  a  paper  on  'The  Nature  of  Hypnotic 
and  Post-Hypnotic  Hallucinations,'  Dr.  Boris  Sidis  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  hypnotic  hallucination  and  the  central  origin  of  hal- 
lucinations. Experiments  and  observations  on  many  subjects  tend 
to  prove  that  hypnotic  or  post-hypnotic  hallucinations  are  neither 
peripheral  nor  of  the  alleged  central  origin,  but  are  spurious  in  char- 
acter, in  a  word,  delusions.  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  paper  on  'The 
Psychology  of  Sudden  Conversion'  gave  a  report  of  a  case  of  sudden 
conversion  similar  to  the  Ratisbonne  case  discussed  by  Professor 
James.  By  putting  the  subject  into  two  different  hypnotic  states 
the  processes  antecedent  to  the  crisis  were  discovered.  The  subject 
had  gone  into  a  trance  during  which  various  dream  states  connected 
with  ecstatic  emotions  had  developed.  The  persistence  of  the  ecstatic 
emotions  after  waking  as  a  state  of  exaltation  accounts  for  the  con- 
version. There  was  accordingly  no  incubation  of  ultramarginal  or 
subconscious  ideas  as  James's  theory  holds. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration at  the  Harvard  Union. 

Inasmuch  as  this  meeting  was  the  occasion  for  the  formal  opening 
of  Emerson  Hall,  the  new  building  at  Harvard  devoted  to  philosophy 
and  psychology,  special  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday 
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afternoon,  Professor  Miinsterberg,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
philosophy,  presiding.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson.  Following  these  exercises  there 
was  a  joint  discussion  with  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
on  'The  Affiliation  of  Psychology  with  Philosophy  and  with  the 
Natural  Sciences,'  Professor  Dewey,  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Association,  presiding.  The  participants  in  this  discussion  were 
Professors  Miinsterberg,  Frank  Thilly,  James  R.  Angell,  A.  E. 
Taylor,  Wilhelm  Ostwald  and  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  strongly  contended  for  the  affiliation  of  psychology 
with  philosophy  as  typified  in  Emerson  Hall.  He  urged  the  im- 
measurability of  mental  phenomena  and  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing to  them  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences.  President  Hall  as 
warmly  contended  for  the  affiliation  with  the  natural  sciences. 
Psychology  is  '  a  description  as  accurate  as  may  be  of  all  those  facts 
of  psychic  life,  conscious  and  unconscious,  animal  and  human,  nor- 
mal and  morbid,  embryonic  and  mature,  which  are  demonstrable  and 
certain  to  be  accepted  by  every  intelligent,  unbiased  mind  which  fully 
knows  them.'  The  best  principle  of  organization  of  these  facts 
is  evolutionary.  **  Psychology  is  excluded  from  no  field  of  experi- 
ence, inner  or  outer,  or  of  life,  conscious  or  unconscious,  religious, 
social,  genetic,  individual,  that  can  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  valid 
empirical  facts."  Its  closest  allies  are  to  be  biology,  physiology  and 
anthropology.  Professor  Thilly  insisted  that  the  fact  that  mind  can 
be  studied  in  connection  with  matter  does  not  make  psychology  a 
natural  science.  Psychology  is  concerned  with  a  unique  body  of 
facts,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  material  antecedents  would  not  give 
a  knowledge  of  mind  as  such.  That  psychology  is  a  natural  science 
because  it  employs  the  methods  of  science  is  also  untenable.  Pro- 
fessor Angell  urged  the  affiliation  with  both  philosophy  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Psychology  has  a  philosophical  lineage  and  certain 
highly  important  philosophical  foundations.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  of  its  methods  and  ideals  it  approaches  the  position  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Professor  Taylor  held  that  the  affiliation  of  psy- 
chology is  with  the  natural  rather  than  with  the  philosophical  sci- 
ences. Psychology  is  dependent  upon  empirical  premises  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  direct  perception,  and  hence  resembles  the  empirical 
sciences.  The  fact  that  it  is  concerned  with  *  individual  objects'  and 
non-quantitative  processes  does  not  make  it  the  less  a  natural  science. 
Moreover,  it  makes  no  use  of  the  concept  of  ideal  norms  of  value. 

On  Wednesday  evening  President  Calkins  read  her  address  on 
*A  Reconciliation  of  Structural  and  Functional  Psychology.'  The 
abstract  of  this  address  is  here  reproduced  in  full. 

''T^ovft^^iog^  ^*«  the  study  of  the  conscious  self.     Not  the  pisychic 
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event—the  mental  process  or  idea— is  the  basal  fact  of  psychology, 
but  the  self  from  which  every  psychic  event  is  a  mere  abstraction. 
This  self  of  the  psychologist  must  be  sharply  distinguished,  first, 
from  the  philosopher's  self,  the  object  of  metaphysical  study;  second, 
from  the  biologist's  self,  the  animal  body  which  'has  consciousness,' 
and,  finally,  from  the  sociologist's  self,  the  self  regarded  as  member 
of  a  community. 

**The  scientific  study  of  the  conscious  self  involves  two  essential 
procedures:  first,  the  analysis  of  its  consciousness  into  structural 
elements,  sensational,  affective  and  the  like,  and,  second,  the  enumera- 
tion and  classification  of  its  relations  with  its  environment,  that  is, 
with  other  selves  and  with  objects.  The  first  of  these  procedures  is 
the  distinctive  feature  of  structural  psychology;  the  second  is  the 
fundamental  motive  of  functional  psychology.  The  essentials  both 
of  structural  and  of  functional  psychology  are,  thus,  combined  in 
psychology  as  study  of  a  self;  for  this  self  is  both  a  complex  of  ele- 
mental experiences  and  a  complex  of  relationships  to  its  environ- 
ment." 

Immediately  after  the  address  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  entertained  at  a  reception  at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Miinsterberg. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  began  with  an  interesting  'Dis- 
cussion on  the  Definition  of  Feeling.'  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  two  papers  on  this  subject ;  the  first  by  Dr.  Henry  Rutgers  Mar- 
shall, the  second  by  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner.  Dr.  Marshall  called 
attention  to  the  various  uses  of  the  term  feeling  to  designate  (1) 
touch,  (2)  the  organic  sensations,  (3)  emotion,  (4)  pleasure-pain 
and  (5)  mere  emphatic  experience  as  such.  Feeling  can  be  identified 
with  no  one  of  them.  The  emphatic  characteristic  of  all  experiences 
which  are  described  by  the  word  is  found  in  'subjectivity.'  "Feel- 
ing proper  is  a  certain  vague  mental  form  which  when  more  clearly 
defined  develops  into  the  empirical  ego  of  self -consciousness.  Feeling 
is  thus  the  empirical  ego  which  has  not  yet  become  explicit."  Pro- 
fessor Gardiner's  examination  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  term,  as 
commonly  used  and  which  the  psychological  use  of  the  term  should 
cover  as  far  as  possible,  led  to  the  following  definition:  "Feeling 
may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  modification  of 
the  individual  experience,  as  such;  a  feeling,  as  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness, however  constituted,  regarded  as  the  immediate  modifica- 
tion of  such  experience."  A  set  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  papers,  the  general  trend  of  which  can  only  be  briefly  indicated. 
Professor  Angell  held  that  subjective  reference  must  be  the  most 
important  element  in  any  definition.  Feeling  must  be  defined  more 
or  leas  arbitrarily.     If  it  is  to  have  psychological  status,  emphasis 
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must  be  placed  on  its  subjective  character  and  in  what  this  consists. 
Professor  Duncan  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  gain  in 
accuracy  and  in  scientific  progress  by  discarding  the  term  feeling 
entirely  as  unsuitable  for  a  scientific  terminology.  'Affection'  or 
'affective  psychosis'  are  better  terms,  being  free  from  popular  con- 
notations. The  essence  of  feeling  lies  in  'subjectivity';  feeling  is 
'subjectively  subjective.'  President  Hall  considers  that  it  is  entirely 
delusive  to  attempt  to  define  feeling.  Definitions  are  the  last  product 
of  development.  Knowledge  and  description  of  the  facts  is  the 
important  thing  and  the  best  possible  definition.  If  feeling  must 
be  defined,  the  definition  must  cover  the  whole  of  mental  life.  Con- 
sciousness as  in  strong  feeling  is  subordinate  to  feeling.  Feeling  is 
wider  and  older  genetically  than  intellect  or  will.  Professor  Wash- 
bum  suggested  one  of  the  most  specific  definitions  as  follows:  "Feel- 
ing in  its  broad  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  unanalyzed  and  unlocal- 
ized  part  of  consciousness."  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
processes  which  are  not  analyzed  or  localized  at  a  given  moment 
because  they  are  not  in  the  focus  of  attention,  processes  which  are 
not  normally  analyzed  or  localized,  such  as  the  organic  sensations, 
and  processes  which  resist  all  analysis  and  localization.  Professor 
Judd  criticized  the  ascription  of  vagueness  to  feeling.  Feeling  is 
vague  only  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  submit  it  to  the  categories 
of  cognition.  It  has  a  distinctness  and  clearness  of  its  own.  'Atti- 
tude' is  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  every  mental  state  and 
this  term  characterizes  better  than  feeling  its  subjectivity,  univer- 
sality and  relation  to  the  empirical  ego. 

The  two  papers  which  followed  were  on  Attention;  the  first  by 
Professor  William  H.  Burnham  on  'Attention  and  Interest'  Atten- 
tion and  interest  are  to  be  regarded  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
process.  Attention  is  a  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  comparable 
to  the  tropisms,  while  interest  is  the  affective  state  correlated  with 
this  reaction.  ' '  The  feeling  of  the  organic  adjustment  in  attention  is 
the  interest."  The  second  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Hylan,  on  'Excursive 
Attention,'  was  an  argument,  based  on  the  impossibility  of  a  simul- 
taneously divided  attention  and  on  the  rapidity  of  mental  fatigue, 
for  the  use  of  the  term  'excursiveness'  to  characterize  the  wandering 
or  shifting  of  direction  in  the  varying  states  and  degrees  of  attention. 
This  excursiveness  may  be  either  of  the  reflex  tyj^e,  as  in  perception, 
or  conscious  and  voluntary,  as  in  adjustments  to  various  complex 
conditions  of  life.  Professor  I.  Madison  Bentley's  paper  on  'The 
Psychology  of  Organic  Movements'  was  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
treatment  of  organic  movements  in  psychologies.  The  motor  ele- 
ments where  they  enter  in  as  primary  factors  in 'mental  life  may  be 
ref err^  +0  the  general  psychological  system  or  subsumed  under  some 
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single  motor  theory.  'Motor'  theories  are  of  two  general  types;  the 
first  type  emphasizing  the  motor  conditions  of  consciousness,  the 
second  the  motor  consequences.  The  paper  was  a  plea  for  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  psychology  of  *  coordination'  and  'adjustment' 
and  the  conscious  activity  which  seems  to  be  its  primary  postulate. 
Professor  Stratton's  paper  on  'Modified  Causation  for  Psychology' 
was  deferred  until  Friday  morning.  Professor  Stratton  urged  that 
'concomitant  variation'  might  well  be  taken  as  the  chief  criterion  of 
causation  in  psychology  without  requiring  quantitative  equivalence 
or  qualitative  continuity.  Psychology  need  not  feel  bound  to  accept 
the  idea  of  causation  of  physics  any  more  than  philosophy. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald  addressed  the 
Association  on  'Psychical  Energy.'  Professor  Ostwald  maintained 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  concept  of  energy  so  as  to  in- 
clude mental  as  well  as  physical  facts.  Just  as  every  physical 
fact  can  be  best  described  by  defining  the  kind  and  magnitude  of 
energy  involved  in  it,  so  there  seems  to  be  no  contradiction  in  con- 
sidering psychic  facts  also  as  being  the  results  of  transformations 
of  energy  of  some  sort.  This  energy  may  be  unique  in  kind  or  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  energies.  If  we  knew  the  exact  amount 
of  energy  contained  in  the  human  body  at  any  instant,  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  resulting  from  a  mental  process  at  the  next 
succeeding  instant  which  did  not  appear  in  any  other  known  form 
would  constitute  psychic  energy.  The  theory  proposed  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  psychophysical  parallelism,  providing  as  it 
does  for  a  functional  relationship  between  the  mental  and  physical 
worlds.  Following  the  address  of  Professor  Ostwald  there  was  a 
general  discussion  participated  in  by  Professors  Royce,  Ladd, 
Hibben,  Marvin  and  President  Hall. 

After  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  afternoon, 
there  followed  a  conference  on  the  subjects,  'Cooperation  be- 
tween Laboratories  and  Departments  of  Different  Institutions'  and 
'Elementary  Instruction  in  Psychology.'  Professor  Judd  opened 
the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  the  first  topic.  He  held  that  each 
laboratory  must  determine  its  own  problems  and  methods,  and  that 
in  this  respect  cooperation  was  impracticable.  It  would  be  profit- 
able, however,  for  laboratories  to  cooperate  in  matters  concerning 
apparatus  and  in  the  publication  of  psychological  results.  The 
division  of  the  Association  meetings  into  sections  for  the  more  thor- 
ough consideration  and  discussion  of  particular  papers  and  prob- 
lems is  desirable,  and  at  the  general  meetings  more  discussion  of 
methods  and  courses  of  instruction.  Professor  Sanford  outlined 
a  'Sketch  of  a  Beginner's  Course  in  Psychology.'  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  course  suggested,  which  must  begin  with  what  is  closely 
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related  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  interests  of  the  students,  might 
be  included  under  the  following  topics  and  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Acquisition;  (2)  Psychology  of 
Truth  and  Error;  (3)  Psychology  of  Emotion;  (4)  Psychology  of 
Personality  and  Character;  (5)  Facts  of  the  Interdependaice  of 
Mind  and  Body;  (6)  Psychogenesis ;  (7)  Systematic  Pi^chology. 
In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  cooperation  between  psy- 
chological laboratories  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded was  emphasized  by  several  speakers.  There  is  here  a  wealth 
of  opportunity  which  university  laboratories  have  not  availed  them' 
selves  of.  Cooperation  in  mutual  criticism  of  psychological  results 
was  also  suggested.  The  discussion  of  elementary  instruction  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  concreteness  in  subject-matter,  the  neces- 
sity of  experimental  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  lecture  method  of  instruction. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  the  Philosophical  Association, 
Professor  John  Dewey,  on  'Beliefs  and  Realities,'  occupied  the 
evening  session.  This  was  followed  by  the  smoker  of  the  two  Asso- 
ciations at  the  Harvard  Union.  The  lady  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciations were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Eoyce. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Friday  morning  session  discussed  various 
problems  in  the  psychology  of  vision,  the  first  three  dealing  with 
color  vision,  the  remaining  four  with  eye  movements  and  related 
mental  processes.  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe  reported  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  *  Color  Sense  of  Young  Children. '  Tests  had 
been  made  on  400  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  in  the 
matching  and  naming  of  colors  and  in  color  preferences,  single  and 
in  combinations.  Sex  differences  were  not  marked.  The  standard 
red  was  at  all  ages  oftenest  matched,  named,  preferred  and  used  in 
color  combinations,  with  blue  second.  Marked  individual  differences 
appeared.  Dr.  J.  W.  Baird,  in  a  paper  on  *  Primitive  Color  Names 
and  the  Primary  Colors,'  summarized  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  color-blindness  of  the  early  races  of  man- 
kind and  the  evolution  of  the  color  sense  in  the  spectral  order  from 
red  to  blue.  Both  conclusions  were  held  to  be  erroneous.  The 
phenomena  of  color-blindness  and  of  indirect  vision  support  the  view 
that  the  color  senses  were  developed  in  pairs  in  the  following  order, 
black  and  white,  yellow  and  blue  and,  finally,  red  and  green.  Dr. 
Kate  Gordon  reported  'A  Study  of  After-images  on  the  Peripheral 
Retina,'  based  on  experiments  made  by  herself  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson  in  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Laboratory.  The  influ- 
ence of  back-grounds  of  varying  brightness  on  the  color-tone  of  the 
after-image  and  on  the  stimulus-color  was  indicated.  The  striking 
ffiotjM  via  '^Mnijiec'  that  a  subliminal  color  stimulus  may  produce  a 
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supraliminal  after-image  of  appropriate  color-tone.  Finer  discrim- 
inativeness  was  shown  in  the  red-yellow  end  of  the  spectrum  than  in 
the  blue-green,  both  in  the  stimulus  and  in  the  after-image. 

Of  the  papers  on  eye  movements,  Professor  C.  H.  Judd's  on 
*Phot(^raphic  Studies  of  Convergence'  brought  out  the  fact  that  in 
the  movements  of  convergence  the  two  eyes  move  at  different  rates. 
In  divergence  the  differences  in  rate  of  movement  are  not  so  marked. 
A  sympathetic  lateral  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  eye  which  con- 
Verged  more  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  other 
eye  was  frequently  noted.  *' These  facts  show  that  even  in  fully 
developed  adult  convergence  the  movement  is  not  wholly  automatic 
and  independent  of  the  retinal  images  which  arise  during  the  move- 
ment" Professor  Robert  MacDougall  reported  an  investigation 
*0n  the  Influence  of  Reflex  Stimulations  to  Eye  Movement  upon 
Judgments  of  Number.'  Comparative  estimates  of  two  groups  of 
stimuli  simultaneously  presented,  one  of  which  was  arranged  with 
a  view  to  producing  a  greater  reflex  stimulus  than  the  other,  seemed 
to  show  that  the  estimates  were  affected  by  such  arrangements, 
though  no  quantitative  results  were  obtained  as  to  the  various 
factors  involved.  Professor  Edwin  B.  Holt  presented  a  paper  on 
'Vision  during  Dizziness.'  The  nystagmic  movements  of  the  eyes 
during  dizziness  are  slow  in  one  direction  and  more  rapid  in  the 
other.  The  speed  and  extent  of  these  movements  were  measured. 
The  rapid  movements  allow  no  visual  sensations  to  reach  conscious- 
ness, while  the  slow  do.  This  accounts  for  the  movement  of  the 
visual  field  in  one  direction  during  dizziness.  The  rapid  movements 
are  held  to  occasion  or  occur  concomitantly  with  a  'central  anes- 
thesia.' Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth,  in  a  paper  on  'Vision  and 
Localization  during  Eye  Movements,'  maintained  that  vision  during 
'eye- jumps'  does  not  differ  essentially  from  vision  with  the  resting 
eye,  given  the  same  retinal  stimulation.  The  principal  evidences 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  view  were,  that  if  by  movement  of  a  mirror 
the  field  of  view  is  shifted  past  the  fixed  eye,  the  same  appearances 
are  observed  as  in  eye-jumps ;  and  that  a  clear  image  thrown  on  the 
retina  during  an  eye-jump  by  an  object  moving  in  the  same  direction 
is  correctly  localized  in  space  and  not  as  an  after-image,  as  the 
theory  of  'central  anesthesia'  would  suppose.  Moreover,  the  re- 
action-time to  an  object  so  seen  is  not  long  enough  to  include  any 
considerable  i)eriod  of  anesthesia  or  inhibition.  Following  Professor 
Woodworth 's  paper  there  ensued  a  discussion  of  visual  consciousness 
during  rapid  eye  movements  which  was  continued  into  the  afternoon 
•etsion. 

The  first  paper  read  in  the  afternoon  was  by  Professor  E.  A.  Eirk- 
patriok  on  'Growth  of  Vocabularies.'     This  was  a  preliminary  re- 
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port  on  the  size  of  vocabularies,  from  the  second  grade  to  the  uni- 
versity. A  hundred  words,  selected  by  chance  from  the  dictionary, 
were  marked  as  'known,'  'unknown'  or  'doubtful.'  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  test  might  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  pupils.  Professor  C.  E.  Seashore's  paper  on  'Training 
in  Singing  by  Aid  of  the  Voice  Tonoscope,'  described  various  recent 
improvements  in  the  tonoscope.  Tests  by  this  instrument  were 
reported,  showing  that  training  for  accuracy  in  control  of  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  in  singing  progresses  much  more  rapidly  and  may  reach 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  training  without  it.  "It  was 
also  demonstrated  that  the  least  producible  change  in  the  pitch  of 
the  voice,  in  the  different  parts  of  an  octave  within  the  middle  range, 
is  a  constant  fraction  of  a  tone."  Mr.  Frederic  Lyman  Wells,  of 
Columbia  University,  reported  some  of  the  more  important  results 
from  a  study  of  'Linguistic  Lapses.'  Linguistic  lapses  are  always 
involuntary,  central,  not  necessarily  conscious,  and  referable  to  a 
physiological  basis.  They  fall  into  five  general  types,  the  assimilar 
tion,  the  dissimilation,  the  omission,  the  substitution  and  the  meta^ 
thesis.  Various  general  conclusions,  on  a  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  lapse,  were  drawn  concerning  these  types  and  their 
causes  and  concerning  the  relations  of  sensory  and  motor  lapses. 
Mr.  Wells  holds  that  the  study  of  lapses  substantiates  the  view  of 
individual  localization  for  individual  motor  linguistic  elements.  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Burnett's  paper  on  a  'Comparison  of  the  Maximum  Bates 
of  Actual  and  of  Imagined  Voluntary  Rhythmic  Muscular  Move- 
ment' brought  out  the  fact  that  the  maximiun  rate  of  imagined 
rhythmic  movement  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
actual  movement.  Practise  effect  was  found  to  be  greater  with  the 
imagined  movement.  Variability  is  greater  with  the  actual  move- 
ment. The  relation  of  these  results  to  the  classical  theory  of  volition 
was  pointed  out.  Dr.  J.  P.  Hylan  gave  a  demonstration  of  'A 
New  Kymograph,'  following  which  the  last  paper  on  the  program 
was  read,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  W.  Wallin,  on  'Investigations  on  Rhythm, 
Time  and  Tempo.'  The  limens  of  rhythmical  interval  were  found 
to  follow  approximately  the  Weber-Fechner  law.  The  time  limen, 
which  is  lower  than  the  rhythm  limen,  is  relatively  lower  for  the 
longer  intervals.  Preferred  tempos  as  determined  by  the  method 
of  paired  comparisons  average  about  half  a  second. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  the  following  were 
read  by  title:  'The  Doctrine  of  Specific  Energies,'  by  Mrs.  C.  Ladd 
Franklin;  'Visual  Adaptation  in  Tachistoscopic  Experimentation,' 
by  Professor  John  A.  Bergstrom-;  'The  Possibility  of  Retinal  Local 
Signs  of  the  Third  Dimension,'  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Montague;  'A  Simple 
Method  'yt  Measuring  Relationships,'  by  Professor  B.  L.  Thomdike; 
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'Sex  Differentiation  in  the  Sense  of  Time,'  by  Professor  Robert 
MacDougall;  *Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  Success,'  by  Brother 
Chrysostom;  *  Early  American  Psychology,'  by  Professor  I.  Wood- 
bridge  Riley. 

At  the  regular  business  meeting  the  following  officers  for  the 
year  1906  were  elected :  President,  Professor  James  Rowland  Angell, 
University  of  Chicago;  Members  of  the  Council,  Professor  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins,  Wellesley  College,  and  Professor  C.  E.  Seashore, 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper 
Adams,  Smith  College;  Professor  Bird  Thomas  Baldwin,  West 
Chester  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Dr.  J.  Carleton  Bell, 
Wellesley  College;  Mr.  Edward  Herbert  Cameron,  Yale  University; 
Mr.  Donald  John  Cowling,  Yale  University;  Dr.  Kate  Gordon,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College;  Professor  Edmund  B.  Huey,  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Professor  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  State  Normal 
School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  Irving  King,  Pratt  Institute;  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer,  New  York  State  Pathological  Institute;  Dr.  Naomi 
Norsworthy,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  James 
P.  Porter,  Clark  College ;  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Tufts  College  Medical 
School;  Miss  Margaret  S.  Pritchard,  Philadelphia  Normal  School; 
Dr.  James  Putnam,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  Eleanor  Harris 
Rowland,  Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  Professor  Henry  A.  Ruger,  Colorado 
College;  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith, 
Clark  University;  Professor  Edward  6.  Spaulding,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Professor  Herbert  Stotesbury,  Temple  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Columbia  University  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  in  affiliation  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists. 

Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon. 

Columbia  University. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OP   LITERATURE 

Ueher  Musikalischc  Einfiiklung.  H.  Liebeck.  Zeitsckrift  fur  PhUos- 
ophie  und  Philosophische  Kritik,  Band  127,  Heft  1.  Pp.  1-18. 
This  article  is  a  further  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  on 
the  subject  of  Exnfiihlung,  or  esthetic  sympathy.  Its  aim  is  the  examina- 
tion of  Einfuhlung  as  it  occurs  in  music  and  the  application  of  the  results 
of  this  investigation  to  the  general  problem.  The  author  holds  that  music 
gives  U8  a  more  or  less  definite  picture  of  our  own  feeling  life  uninfluenced 
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by  the  accidents  of  real  life,  and  hence  in  a  kind  of  ideal  purity.  Music 
thus  becomes  for  us  an  idealized  analogon  personcUitatis, — a  favorite  term 
with  this  author.  These  feelings  are  not  aroused  in  their  full  reality, 
though  this  may  sometimes  happen.  But  in  the  esthetic  experience  music 
presents  us  with  images  of  feelings;  these  pictured  feelings  do  not  lead 
to  action  or  willing.  The  feelings  in  question  may  be  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  though  many  namable  ones,  such  as  envy,  jealousy, 
embarrassment,  etc.,  can  not  be  produced,  and  others  for  which  we  have 
no  names  may  be  brought  about. 

Music  expresses  not  simply  the  dynamic  side  of  feeling,  changes  in 
intensity,  etc.,  but  feelings  which  are  qualitatively  different;  and  this  is 
not  merely  by  virtue  of  the  association  of  tones  and  their  relations  with 
form  qualities :  it  can  arouse  them  directly. 

In  every  perception  there  are  two  moments,  one  subjective,  viz,,  the 
feeling  tone  of  the  perception;  the  other  objective,  its  cognitive  aspect. 
In  esthetic  as  opposed  to  other  perceptions  these  two  are  approximately  in 
equilibrium.  This  is  closest  in  the  perception  of  a  human  i)ersonality: 
feeling  and  objective  qualities  are  combined  in  one  object.  The  esthetic 
object  is  analogous  to  this  and  is  thus  something  which  is  felt  to  be  akin 
to  ourselves,  something  which  we  can  enter  into,  in  short,  something  in 
whose  presence  we  experience  this  Einfuhlung, 

If  I  understand  the  author's  meaning  aright,  there  is  first  what  might 
be  described  in  the  language  of  Professor  Santayana  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  as  'the  objectification '  of  the  feelings  which  the  object  arouses^ 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  feelings  are  still  thought  of  as  feelings  and 
not  as  qualities.  These  objectified  feelings  are  united  with  the  qualities 
of  the  object  and  seem  to  belong  to  it,  to  be  its  feelings.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  quasi-conscious  being,  and  this  allows  us  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  it  or  even  to  identify  ourselves  with  it.  All  of  which  may  be  true 
sometimes,  but  as  Mr.  Wemaer  has  recently  pointed  out  in  the  same 
journal,  it  does  not  describe  all  esthetic  experiences  or  even  those  that 
are  most  frequent. 

Music,  as  we  have  seen,  is  endowed  with  the  power  (or  so  our  author 
maintains)  of  picturing  for  us  certain  feelings.  Other  arts  can  do  this 
only  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  objects  and  ideas  of  objects: 
music  does  it  directly.  With  other  arts  there  is  a  fourfold  process,  sensa- 
tion, perception  of  an  object,  feeling  on  occasion  of  this  perception, 
Stimmung,  In  music  the  second  member  of  this  series  is  omitted,  the 
feelings  are  pictured  directly.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  measure, 
though  very  imperfectly,  in  combinations  of  pure  line  and  color.  And 
music  may  employ  discursive  relations,  but  in  general  it  produces  its 
effect  through  intuitive  relations,  and  the  other  arts  work  through  dis- 
cursive relations.  We  can  get  at  the  spirit  of  a  painting  or  poem  only 
after  getting  its  various  parts,  just  as  we  know  an  object  only  after  get- 
ting its  various  qualities  and  relations;  only  after  these  latter  processes 
have  occurred  can  we  really  become  intuitively  aware  of  the  object,  while 
+h«  spirit  of  music  is  intuitively  grasped  from  the  beginning. 

'f}fxe  )ii^})or  maintains  that  Schopenhauer's  distinction,  on  metaphyidcal 
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gronndBy  between  music  and  the  other  arts  is  unnecessary  and  also  too 
subjective.  In  all  arts  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  natural  object  no 
longer  seems  to  belong  to  a  strange  world.  This  has  a  metaphysical 
ground,  which  is  the  same  for  all  arts.  Music  is  peculiar  simply  in  the 
degree  of  immediacy  with  which  this  effect  is  produced. 

The  article  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  musical  as  distinguished  from  an  immusical  nature  in  man. 
The  possession  of  the  audible  or  motor  type  of  imagination  is  the  first 
of  these.  To  this  must  be  added  the  capacity  to  represent  the  world  of 
feeling  in  an  immediate  pictorial  manner  by  means  of  tones,  and  also  the 
need  of  overcoming  in  this  way  the  duality  and  opposition  of  appearance 
and  nature.  The  article  is  by  no  means  easy  to  interpret.  The  author's 
style  is  none  of  the  clearest  and  some  of  his  positions  would  have  been 
improved  by  further  exposition.  The  whole  thesis  that  feelings  can  be 
really  pictured  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  demand  further  analysis  and 
justification.  Adam  Lerot  Jones. 

Princeton  University. 

The  Practical  Deductions  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,     D.  H.  Mao 

Greoor.     International  Journal  of  Ethics,  January,  1906.     Pp.  204- 

227. 

The  *  practical  deductions '  here  discussed  relate  to  the  assumption  of 
teleology  and  the  consequent  optimism;  the  theory  of  knowledge  presup- 
posed is  that  of  Professor  Ward's  *  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,'  which 
has  for  its  main  position  ^'  the  substitution  of  the  *'  duality  of  matter  and 
spirit  *  for  the  *  dualism '  of  science  and  common  sense." 

Mr.  MacGregor  first  deals  with  the  presuppositions  of  teleology,  finding 
them  summed  up  in  a  certain  coincidence  between  nature  and  thought, 
which  in  turn  implies  dualism,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  necessary 
agreement.  ''In  order  that  there  may  be  a  teleological  interpretation, 
processes  must  coincide  which  are  inherently  distinct.  But  idealism  does 
not  grant  the  distinctness  of  thought  and  nature.  According  to  it,  these 
two  in  inseparable  union  constitute  reality.  But  we  may  not  condition 
reality"  (p.  209).  "We  are  entitled,  therefore,  when  we  see  the  demon- 
stration of  this  unity  by  the  idealists,  to  take  them  at  their  word;  and, 
since  the  twin  poles  of  the  magnet  are  quoted  as  analogous  to  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  and  nature,  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  allowable  to  treat 
the  positive  and  the  negative  poles  as  teleologically  adapted.  It  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  They  could  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  they 
do.  There  is  no  contingency,  but  inherent  and  thoroughgoing  interde- 
pendence between  them." 

After  thus  disposing  of  *  formal '  teleology,  the  author  addresses  him- 
self to  the  assumption  of  a  more  concrete  teleology  expressed  in  the  phrase 
that  'nature  is  amenable  to  human  ends.'  lie  points  out  the  want  of 
logical  connection  between  the  two  kinds  of  teleology.  The  latter,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  demonstrable  and  has  real  significance,  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  epistemology  as  of  ethics.  The  argument  at  this  point  is,  however,  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  readily  to  admit  of  summary  statement.     Suffice  it 
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to  say  that  the  incongruity  between  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of 
effort  and  the  epistemology  of  idealistic  monism  of  the  absolutist  type  is 
clearly  brought  out. 

We  have  here  an  acute  and  conclusive  criticism  of  the  teleological 
doctrines  of  idealism.  The  problem  of  teleology  is,  however,  only  a  single 
aspect  of  the  comprehensive  question  as  to  the  one  and  the  many  eon- 
fronting  the  monist  who  regards  the  one  as  absolute  and  the  many  as 
relative.  This  is  as  true  of  the  materialist  as  of  the  idealist.  The  terms 
being  correlative,  both  must  be  regarded  either  as  fixed  or  as  functional. 
In  default  of  a  definite  pronouncement  or  of  a  knowledge  gained  from 
other  sources,  one  naturally  tries  to  read  between  the  lines  to  divine  the 
author's  own  position.  So  largely  critical  is  this  study  that  the  conclusion 
is  not  clear.  There  is,  however,  much  that  might  be  taken  to  indicate 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  pragmatists.  W.  A.  Heidel. 

Wesleyan  University. 

La    Conscience.     Paul   Hermant.     Revus   de   Philosophie,   November, 

1905.     Pp.  495-611. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  consciousness  corresponds  to  the 
activity  which  marks  the  development  or  the  regression  of  the  psychical 
life  as  a  whole.  Consciousness  is  the  realization  of  a  new  equilibrium, 
a  synthesis  of  the  new  with  the  old,  or  the  process  by  which  a  new  psy- 
chical state  establishes  connections  with  the  *  imconscious '  or  subcon- 
scious psychical  mass  which  is  in  the  background  and  which  represents 
our  anterior  attainments  or  I'ensemhle  du  moi.  It  appears,  then,  that 
consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  psychical  life  as  a  whole.  The  sub- 
conscious is  constituted  by  states  which,  for  various  reasons,  necessitate 
no  readjustment  of  the  psychical  whole  and  which  for  this  reason  fail  to 
establish  the  associations  required  for  recall  in  memory.  But  the  author 
offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subconscious,  beyond  the 
vague  statement  that  it  differs  from  the  conscious  only  in  degree^  nor 
does  he  at  any  point  take  account  of  the  possibilities  of  interpretation  in 
terms  of  neural  processes.  B.  H.  Bode. 

UmvERSiTY  OF  Wisconsin. 


JOURNALS   AND   NEW   BOOKS 

THE  MONIST.  January,  1906,  Vol.  XVI.,  No.  1.  On  the  Form 
and  Spectrum  of  Atoms  (pp.  1-16) :  Ferdinand  Lindemann.  -  It  is  known 
that  the  distribution  of  spectral  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  any  gas  is  a 
function  of  the  form,  density  and  elasticity  of  the  atoms  of  that  gas. 
The  inverse  problem  of  determining  the  form  of  an  atom  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  spectrum  is  possible  in  certain  comparatively  simple  cases. 
The  author  illustrates  by  means  of  diagrams  the  probable  shape  of  cer- 
tain atoms  and  the  structure  of  the  molecules  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined.    Manifestations  of  the  Ether  (pp.  17--31):  W.  S.  Andbew8.-A 
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popular  account  of  the  ether  of  the  electron  as  an  ether  vortex,  of  the 
atom  as  a  congeries  of  electrons  and  of  radioactivity.  Heredity  and  the 
Origin  of  Species  (pp.  32-64) :  Daniel  Trembly  MacDougal.  -  An  elab- 
orate and  valuable  exposition  of  the  origin  of  species  by  hybridization 
and,  more  particularly,  by  mutation.  Most  interesting,  i)erhaps,  is  the 
author's  account  of  some  experiments  of  his  own,  in  which,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  external  agents  during  the  critical  period,  he  induced  mutations 
in  a  species  not  hitherto  active  in  that  respect.  Mathematical  Emand- 
potions.  The  Passing  of  the  Point  and  the  Number  Three:  Dimension- 
ality and  Hyperspace  (pp.  65-84):  Cassius  J.  Keyser.  -  Defining  n- 
dimensionality  as  that  feature  of  any  assemblage  whatsoever,  in  which, 
to  distinguish  an  element,  it  is  necessary  to  know  n  facts  about  it,  the 
author  proceeds  to  show  that  by  taking  the  line  or  plane  or  circle  as  an 
element,  spaces  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  having  three  or  less 
dimensions  may  be  regarded  as  having  four  or  even  more  dimensions. 
The  author  closes  his  paper  by  suggesting  that  by  becoming  very  familiar 
with  the  properties  of  a  four-dimensional  space  of  points  we  may  pos- 
sibly gain  a  quasi  intuition  of  it.  Fechner^s  View  of  Life  After  Death 
(pp.  84r-95) :  Editor.  -  The  author  takes  this  occasion  to  expound  and 
defend  his  own  view  of  immortality  as  consisting  in  the  preservation  of 
an  individual's  ideals  in  the  minds  of  those  who  live  after  him.  Inci- 
dentally, he  declares  Fechner's  conception  of  individual  immortality  to  be 
fantastic  and  wholly  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  A  Scientific  Sketch 
of  Untruth  (pp.  96-119) :  Q.  Qoke.  -  A  rambling  account  of  the  view  that 
man's  mind  and  will  depend  upon  the  material  universe  and  its  mechan- 
ically necessary  laws.  Criticisms  and  Discussions:  HaecheVs  Theses  for 
a  Monistic  Alliance  (pp.  120-123) :  P.  C.  -  The  author  condemns  Haeck- 
el's  theses  as  being  likely  to  give  offense  because  they  declare  dualism  and 
pluralism  to  be  incompatible  with  monism,  and  free  will  to  be  incom- 
patible with  determinism.  Reflections  on  Magic  Squares,  Mathematical, 
Historical  and  Philosophical  (pp.  123-147):  Editor. -An  elaborate  ac- 
count of  magic  squares,  with  remarks  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  universe. 
Mr.  Peterson's  Proposed  Discussion  (pp.  147-151):  Charles  Santugo 
Sanders  Peirce.  -  The  author  urges  the  need  of  a  discussion  of  philosoph- 
ical terminology  and  gives  an  account  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  ex- 
perience. Book  Reviews  and  Notes:  J.  Bahnsen,  Wie  ich  wurde  was  ich 
ward,  Shailer  Matthews,  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament, 
Lucicn  Arr^at,  La  Morale  dans  le  drame,  Vepopee  et  le  roman.  Francis 
Gal  ton  and  others,  Sociological  Papers,  H.  H.  MacDonnell  (tr.),  Brhad- 
devata,  G.  Th.  Fechner,  On  Life  After  Death,  L.  Arr6at,  A  Correction. 
Galton  and  others.  Sociological  Papers,  H.  H.  MacDonnell  (tr.),  Brhad- 
devata,     G.  Th.  Fechner,  On  Life  After  Death.     L.  Arr^at,  A  Correction. 

McDougall,  W.  Physiological  Psychology,  (Temple  Psychological 
Primers.)     London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     1905.     Pp.  172. 

Milhaud,  G.  Etudes  sur  la  pensee  scientifique  chez  Us  Grecs  et  chez  les 
modemes,     Paris:  Lec^ne-Oudin.     1906.     Svo.     Pp.278. 
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Picard,  E.  La  Science  modeme  et  son  etat  actuel.  Paris:  Ernest  Flam- 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

In  the  article  entitled  ^Lucretius  and  his  Times'  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  January,  the  author  approaches  his  subject  as  follows :  "  Not 
a  few  of  those  finer  spirits  have  had  it  borne  in  upon  them  that  they 
lived  upon  the  brink  of  a  new  era,  when  the  world,  weary  of  ages  of 
falsehood  and  wrong,  will  suddenly  accept  their  message  and  society  all 
at  once  be  regenerated.  But  though  Lucretius  preaches  his  gospel  with 
triumphant  joy  and  faith,  before  him  no  such  golden  vista  expands.  He 
was  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh  at 
hand.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Epicurean  science  that  the 
world,  like  all  organisms,  was  bom  and  must  have  its  i)eriod  of  growth, 
maturity  and  inevitable  decay.  To  his  boding  mind  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes in  Italy  and  elsewhere  and  the  increasing  barrenness  of  his  own 
country  indicated  that  the  world  had  reached  its  extreme  old  age  and  was 
exhausted,  and  must  soon  break  up." 

lamque  adeo   fracta  est   aetas  effetaque   iellua 
Via  animalia  parva  creat  quae  cuncta  creavit 
Saecla  dedique  ferarum  ingentia  corpora  partu. 
De  Rerum  Natura  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  '  a  genuine  record  of  human 
experience,  as  direct  and  sincere '  as  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  of  Bunyan. 
In  a  time  of  moral  chaos  Lucretius  found  spiritual  satisfaction  in  the 
conception  of  physical  order. 

The  article  '  Plato  and  his  Predecessors,'  by  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  is  interesting  for  a  brief  but  telling  appre- 
ciation of  Protagoras.  After  commenting  on  the  logical  difficulties  of 
Plato's  *  Theory  of  Ideas,'  Mr.  Schiller  exhibits  his  own  weU-known  posi- 
tion in  the  following  conclusion:  "Even  if  by  some  strange  chance  he 
[Plato]  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  way  out  he  would  have  averted  his 
eyes  from  the  impious  si)ectacle.  The  view  that  concepts  are  not  unal- 
terable and  are  only  relatively  constant  (like  mere  material  things),  being 
essentially  took  slowly  fashioned  by  a  practical  intelligence  for  the  xnas- 
*ArF  '^^  ^^  #^xperience,  whose  value  and  truth  reside  in  their  applicaticm 
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to  the  particular  cases  of  their  use,  and  not  in  their  timeless  validity  nor 
in  their  supra-sensible  otium  cum  dignitate  in  a  transcendent  realm  of 
abstractions,  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  paradoxical  and  monstrous  and 
unsatisfying  as  it  still  does  to  his  belated  followers.  .  .  .  Quite  recently, 
indeed,  the  banner  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  final  revolt  has  visibly  been 
raised ;  but  is  it  not  still  inscribed  with  the  hallowed  Hellenic  watchwords 
of  Fvaidt  fftaordv  and  ^AvSptuno^  fiirpovV^ 

Nature  for  February  8  calls  attention  to  two  pai)ers  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (Vol.  LXlll.)  and  summarizes  them  as 
follows:  "Mr.  J.  E.  Friend-Pereira  has  discovered  totemism  among  the 
Ehonds,  where  the  wider  totemic  exogamy  has  been  hidden  by  the  nar- 
rower and  probably  newer  rule  of  the  *  local,  communal,  or  family  type.' 
The  *  septs,'  as  the  author  terms  the  totem  groups,  have  the  ordinary 
totem  taboos  of  feeding,  use  and  marriage,  and  myths  of  origin.  He  be- 
lieves totemism  ^serves  to  mark  to  a  primitive  people  who  possess  no 
written  characters  to  record  kinship  and  descent  as  they  begin  to  get 
more  remote  in  time  the  distinction  between  separate  stocks  of  blood. 
In  other  words,  totemism  is  merely  a  guide  for  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  exogamy:  it  is  not  the  cause  that  originated  or  evolved  these 
rules.'  He  holds  that  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  totemism  must  be 
sought  for,  not  in  its  social,  but  in  its  religious  aspect.  Among  the 
Ehonds  'the  totem  ranks  as  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor  founder  of  the 
stock,  who  is  also  the  chief  tutelary  deity  of  the  stock,  and  the  totem 
class  is  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  chief  tutelary  deity.'  Major 
P.  R.  T.  Gurdon  has  a  valuable  short  paper  on  the  Ehasis,  Sjmtengs  and 
allied  tribes  of  Assam,  among  whom  mother-right  so  predominates  that 
males  can  own  only  self -acquired  property.  There  are  traces  of  totemism. 
Ancestors  are  worshipped  by  the  erection  of  remarkable  memorial  stones, 
of  which  two  illustrations  are  given ;  this  form  of  worship  largely  under- 
lies the  Khasi  religious  system.  Divination  by  the  breaking  of  eggs  is 
very  common.  Major  Ourdon  is  superintendent  of  ethnography  in  Assam, 
and  is  apparently  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  peoples  under  his  charge 
which,  judging  from  these  notes,  should  be  a  valuable  work." 

The  first  number  of  the  Biologisches  Centralhlatt  for  1906  is  devoted 
to  evolutionary  conceptions  of  development  and  embryology.  In  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Henriksen  it  is  argued  that  everything  in  nature  tends  toward  its 
own  type  of  equilibrium.  The  author  undertakes  to  show  that  Weis- 
mann's  theory  of  germ-plasm  structure  is  unnecessary  and,  when  worked 
out  in  detail,  absurd. 

The  Western  Philosophical  Association  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, April  13  and  14,  1906,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
Central  Section  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  Five  ses- 
sions will  probably  be  held,  of  which  one  will  be  devoted  to  the  annual 
presidential  address,  and  one  will  be  a  joint  session  of  the  two  associa- 
tions. It  is  planned  to  set  apart  one  session  for  a  general  discussion  of 
the  topic,  'Recent  Arguments  for  Realism — ^with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Relations   of   Realism   and   Pragmatism.'     Members   intending  to 
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present  papers  are  asked  to  notify  the  secretary,  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  their  titles  and  the  probable 
length  of  time  required  in  delivery,  not  later  than  March  15.  A  detailed 
program  will  be  issued  to  members  about  April  1. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post:  "A  class 
exclusively  for  patients  afflicted  with  mental  disease  has  been  organized 
in  the  dispensary  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  This  de- 
partment will  be  imder  the  charge  of  Professor  Adolf  Meyer.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  such  class  in  the  city,  though  there  are  many  of  the 
poor  not  sufficiently  deranged  to  be  committed  to  asylums,  who  need  more 
expert  attention  than  can  be  given  them  at  home.  In  addition  to  the 
philanthropic  advantage,  the  new  clinic  will  enable  the  student  to  observe 
in  the  early  stages  when  mental  disorders  are  most  curable.  On  account 
of  inexperience  the  average  practitioner  is  likely  to  overlook  these  cases 
until  they  have  passed  the  curable  stage.  Technically  the  clinic  is  known 
as  the  department  of  psychopathology." 

Professor  William  James  and  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  have 
issued  the  following  letter :  "  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  the 
secretary  of  the  American  branch  since  its  foundation,  the  society,  as 
well  as  his  personal  friends,  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  The  work  of  the 
branch,  however,  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents or  those  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose  imtil  a  satisfactory  and 
efficient  permanent  arrangement  can  be  made.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
important  that  past  subscriptions  to  the  society's  work  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  new  ones  obtained  if  possible,  as  there  is  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentary material  collected  by  Dr.  Hodgson  which  awaits  the  completed 
critical  treatment  he  would  have  given  it  had  he  lived,  and  which  should 
now  be  dealt  with.  And  there  are  also  certain  new  and  important  possi- 
bilities of  investigation  which  have  just  come  into  sight." 

Those  concerned  with  methods  of  pedagogy  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Cambridge  University  Press  is  publishing  a  series  of  short  works 
on  various  subjects  in  pure  mathematics  and  physics.  The  aim  is  to  assist 
in  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  English  teaching  of  mathematics 
by  presenting  in  a  handy  shape  accounts  of  new  methods  and  of  recent 
mathematical  research.  The  series  bears  the  title  of  *  Cambridge  Tracts 
in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.' 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  forty-ninth  annual 
convention  at  San  Francisco,  July  9  to  13.  The  department  of  superin- 
tendence met  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  February  27  to  March  1. 

The  first  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  AesthetiJc  und  allgemeine 
Kunstwissenschaft,  edited  by  M.  Dessoir,  has  been  published  by  F.  Euke, 
Stuttgart. 

At  Harvard  University  it  has  been  decided  to  organize  as  a  separate 
department  the  work  in  education,  hitherto  included  under  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy. 

Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  is  to  lecture  on  genetic  logic  at  the  Uni- 
versity nf  ^Wn^o  Anring  the  first  half  of  the  next  summer  quarter. 
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RECENT   DISCUSSION   OP   PEELING 

nnHE  word  *  feeling'  as  a  psychological  term  is  a  sin  of  the  fathers 
-*-  which  has  been  visited  upon  long  generations  of  sons  and  bids 
fair  to  make  trouble  for  generations  yet  unborn.  Surely  the  effort 
to  free  ourselves  from  this  inherited  incubus  is  eminently  praise- 
worthy and  the  discussions  recently  published  in  this  Journal  can 
not  fail  to  contribute  efficiently  toward  this  end.  Personally  I  am 
somewhat  pessimistic  as  to  the  speedy  attainment  of  any  thorough- 
going relief  from  the  difficulties  at  issue,  because  of  the  insidious 
influence  of  long  linguistic  tradition.  But  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  attempt  to  better  matters,  even  if  the  betterment 
should  consist  in  so  drastic  a  measure  as  the  general  agreement  to 
abandon  all  pretense  of  employing  the  term  in  a  technical  manner. 
I  shall  address  myself  first  to  the  very  instructive  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  both  of  whom  have  called  attention  to 
certain  of  the  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies  which  vex  current 
usage,  and  with  both  of  whom  I  partly  agree.^ 

Two  questions  are  really  at  stake  in  this  affair.  (1)  Is  it  possible, 
without  indulging  illicit  liberties  with  language,  to  divest  the  word 
'feeling'  of  a  sufficient  number  of  its  various  connotations  to  permit 
its  use  as  a  technical  termt  (2)  If  the  word  be  thus  retained  with 
a  technical  meaning,  to  what  specific  class  of  psychical  conditions 
shall  it  be  applied  and  confined  t  The  writers  whom  I  mention  are 
agreed  as  regards  the  first  point,  that  the  term  can  be  saved  for  tech- 
nical service,  albeit  with  difficulty.  But  they  do  not  altogether 
agree  as  to  the  significance  which  it  shall  convey,  nor  as  to  the 
psychical  conditions  to  which  it  is  properly  applicable. 

Mr.  Marshall,  as  I  understand  him,  would  make  feeling  an  un- 
developed form  of  presentation  which  if  fully  evolved  reveals  itself 
as  the  empirical  ego.  **The  'feeling  attitude'  is  the  attitude  of  the 
empirical  ego  not  yet  become  explicit."  (A  formulation,  by  the 
way,  strikingly  similar  to  one  advanced  by  Dr.  (Gordon  in  an  earlier 

^Manhall,  this  Joubnal^  Vol.  III.,  p.  29;  Gardiner,  ibid.,  p.  57. 
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number  of  this  Journal.  )2  And  again— **  Feeling  is  subjectiveness 
pure  and  simple,  and  this  means  that  as  the  empirical  ego  becomes 
explicit  feeling  necessarily  attaches  to,  or  is  resolved  into,  this 
empirical  ego."  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  Mr.  Marshall 
applies  *  feeling'  to  special  contents  of  consciousness,  to  a  zone  of 
consciousness,  so  to  speak,  but  not  to  any  isolated  partial  content 
like  pleasantness. 

Now  for  my  own  part  I  am  unaware  of  harboring  toward  the 
empirical  ego  any  sentiments  other  than  those  of  respect.  But  I 
fear  lest  Mr.  Marshall's  suggestion,  if  adopted,  should  lead  us 
perilously  near  the  margin  of  psychological  *  chasms  fathomless  to 
man.'  Certainly  we  must  admit  that  the  present  usage  as  regards 
the  term  feeling  is  tortuous  and  unconvincing.  But  the  empirical 
ego  implicates  regions  still  dimmer  and  less  palpable,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  terminology.  To  attempt  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  an  ambiguous  term  by  relating  it  to  a  term  still  more  shady  in  its 
connections  appeals  to  me  as  likely  to  be  somewhat  futile  in  its  out- 
come. Possibly  Mr.  Marshall  and  my  other  professional  brethren 
will  overrule  me  in  my  contention  that  the  empirical  ego  enjoys  so 
unstable  a  status  as  my  words  imply.  In  any  case  as  regards  this 
point  my  reservation  affects  simply  the  modus  operandi  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  effort  to  orient  the  terminology.  I  shall  mention  in  a 
moment  a  difficulty  of  psychological  fact  which  is  in  my  judgment 
far  more  serious. 

Mr.  Gardiner  suggests  that  we  define  feeling  as  *the  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  modification  of  individual  experience  as  such.' 
**The  term  *  feeling'  as  thus  used  denotes  no  class  of  mental  facts 
or  contents  of  consciousness  in  particular,  but  refers  to  a  special 
aspect  of  consciousness."  He  quotes  from  my  'Psychology'  to  the 
effect  that  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  inform  us  *of  our  own 
internal  mental  condition. '  Upon  which  he  comments  that  they  are 
not  the  only  states  which  give  us  such  information  and  consequently 
my  definition  is  defective  in  precision.  And  he  continues,  **If  feel- 
ing is  thus  informatory  it  can  not  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
cognition,  unless  cognition  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  knowledge  of 
external  objects  and  relations."  To  which  I  reply,  that  whether  or 
not  pleasantness  and  its  contrary  are  the  only  conscious  qualities 
immediately  indicative  of  our  internal  mental  condition  as  internal, 
feeling  is  precisely  that  aspect  of  consciousness  which  has  this 
mediatory  function  as  its  primary  business.  It  is,  if  you  please— 
with  apologies  to  Mr.  Ward— a  kind  of  subjective  cognition.  The 
diflSculty  in  distinguishing  it  from  cognition  as  dealing  with  ex- 
ternal objects  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  that  which  attaches  to 
See  Vol.  II.,  p.  617,  ff. 
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any  nice  piece  of  introspective  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  terminology 
there  need  be  no  diflSculty  at  all  on  this  score.  Nor  can  I  think  it 
to  the  point  to  urge,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  does,  that  idects  often  inform 
us  of  our  mental  condition.  In  the  moment  of  experiencing  them 
they  always  function  in  our  minds  as  meanings  set  over  against  the 
mind  which  thinks  them,  a  fact  which  Wundt  long  ago  brought  out. 
Feeling  as  such  gives  us  mental  attitude  itself  toward  these  contents 
and  meanings. 

Despite  our  animated  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  our  doctrines,  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  substantially  agreed 
that  feeling  should  designate  the  distinctly  personal,  internal  aspects 
of  conscious  life.  But  whereas  certain  of  us  straightway  set  out 
to  seek  this  in  specific  forms  of  conscious  process,  as  does  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, others  of  us,  like  Mr.  Gardiner,  undertake  to  locate  it  not  in 
such  special  contents,  but  rather  in  an  envisagement  of  the  whole 
range  of  mental  activities  from  the  side  of  their  internal  meaning  and 
import.  Both  modes  of  procedure  have  no  doubt  their  suflBcient 
warrant,  but  it  must  be  obvious  without  argument  that  the  results 
of  these  two  forms  of  psychological  method  are  not  likely,  if  they 
are  conducted  independently,  to  issue  in  a  unified  and  harmonious 
doctrine. 

Feeling  viewed  as  merely  an  internal  aspect  of  all  conscious 
process  is  a  category  of  interpretation  rather  than  one  of  immediate 
conscious  deliverance.  It  belongs  to  the  psychical  rather  than  to 
the  psychological.  By  which  I  mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  corre- 
spond, as  do  pleasure  and  pain,  for  example,  to  any  specific  item 
in  our  actual  life  as  we  are  immediately  aware  of  this.  From  a 
reflective  and  philosophical  point  of  view  we  discern  that  a  portion 
of  our  psychical  activity  purports  to  reflect  external  objects  of 
some  kind,  or  at  all  events  that  we  can  so  regard  it.  Similarly  we 
find  on  reflection  that  every  mental  experience  is  owned  by  some 
one.  It  is  my  experience  or  yours,  or  Henry's.  As  such  we  regard 
it  as  being  felt.  From  this  standpoint,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  in  common 
with  many  others  insists,  feeling  is  not  a  mental  stuff  different  from 
ideational  material.  It  is  rather  a  particular  way  of  viewing  this 
material ;  t.  e.,  as  internal  and  personal  in  its  significance. 

My  own  theory,  partially  developed  in  my  *  Psychology , '  at- 
tempts to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone— thereby  missing  both,  I 
imagine  some  of  my  critics  will  urge.  It  maintains  not  only  that 
feeling  is  properly  and  primarily  attributable  to  the  subjective  and 
personal  side  of  conscious  processes,  but  also  that  this  internal  phase 
of  consciousness  (Mr.  Boyce's  'present  sensitiveness  to  the  values  of 
things')  has  a  definite  and  distinguishable  representative  in  mental 
life,  just  88  the  knowledge  phase  of  the  mind  has.    I  have  personally 
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held  that  these  representatives  were  probably  restricted  to  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness,  but,  so  far  as  the  general  view  is  concerned, 
these  elements  might  readily  be  far  more  in  number.  When  and 
in  so  far  as  a  total  state  of  consciousness  is  dominantly  marked  by 
these  features,  I  speak  of  it  as  feeling.  If  I  do  not  desire  specifically 
to  call  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  mental  condition,  I  try  to  em- 
ploy some  other  word.  My  failure  to  carry  out  this  program  with 
entire  consistency  in  my  *  Psychology'  is  fairly  attributable  to  hiunan 
frailty  and  the  treachery  of  words,  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
defect  in  the  scheme.  I  could,  if  necessary,  revise  the  text  so  as  to 
purge  it  of  all  these  blemishes.  This  usage  retains  for  the  term  its 
significance  as  an  index  of  peculiarly  private  personal  relations,  and 
although  arbitrary  in  the  limitations  which  it  imposes,  it  is  never- 
theless explicit  and  does  no  violence  to  linguistic  traditions  so  far 
as  concerns  its  positive  import.  It  has  the  further  merit,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  bringing  out  overtly  that  which  is  actually  implicit  in  the 
usage  of  many  of  our  best  authorities,  among  others  the  authors  of 
the  article  on  feeling  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology. ' 

My  indisposition  to  speak  of  *  relational  feelings, '  as  Miss  Calkins 
and  others  do,  is  not  that  I  question  the  experiential  reality  of  the 
conscious  items  thus  designated,  but  that  they  seem  to  me  to  belong 
distinctively  to  the  cognitive  and  motor  aspects  of  mental  process. 
I  regard  them  as  immediately  indicative  to  us  of  cognized  relations 
rather  than  of  our  subjective  sentiments  toward  these  relations. 
Often  they  are  deeply  colored  with  feeling  elements  (in  my  sense  of 
the  word  feeling),  especially  in  cases  of  indecision  and  hesitation. 
But  this  does  not  justify  us  in  confusing  with  one  another  the  several 
kinds  of  conscious  process  thus  conjoined.  I  shall  refer  again  briefly 
to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

My  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Marshall's  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it 
necessarily  diverges  from  the  one  I  have  just  formulated,  is  that  it 
apparently  relegates  feeling  to  the  limbo  of  the  altogether  vague  and 
inarticulate.  Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  much  feeling  is  vague  and 
elusive,  but  I  do  not  find  this  an  invariable  nor  indispensable  quality. 
Feeling  is,  to  my  thinking,  often  a  matter  of  the  very  foreground  of 
consciousness,  forming  at  times  a  positive  pinnacle  in  the  mental  field. 
Which  is  evidently  another  way  of  saying  from  my  view-point  that 
its  momentary  representative  in  the  mind  is  thus  in  the  high  light. 
If  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  merely  incidental  concomi- 
tants of  feeling,  as  Mr.  Marshall  seemingly  maintains,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  see  how  he  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  vividness  which 
undoubtedly  attaches  to  that  which  he  and  I  would  both,  I  fancy,  in 
any  concrete  case  call  feeling,  e.  g.,  acute  anxiety.     Mental  processes 
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of  a  vivid  character  tend  always,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  push  them- 
selves into  the  foreground  of  apperceptive  consciousness,  and  this 
from  Mr.  Marshall's  standpoint  would  inevitably  result  in  their 
cessation  as  feeling  and  their  translation  into  some  other  form  of 
consciousness,  i.  e,,  in  this  case  the  empirical  ego. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Marshall  that  pleasantness  and  its  con- 
trary taken  alone  do  not  constitute  feeling.  They  are,  however,  in 
my  opinion  the  specific  indices  of  just  that  internal  significance  which 
gives  the  peculiar  individualistic  tang  to  every  experience.  They 
are  the  automatic  gauges  by  which  is  immediately  registered  the 
internal  evaluation  put  at  each  moment  by  the  psyche  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  moment.  That  they  often  emerge  from  vaguer  to 
clearer  conditions  I  can  not  question,  nor  that  in  this  process  of 
emergence  they  often  change  somewhat  their  features.  But  in  none 
of  these  considerations,  nor  in  any  others,  do  I  discover  reason  to 
restrict  feeling  to  the  marginal  and  subliminal  regions  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  apperception.  I  welcome  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  competent  persons  like  Mr.  Marshall  to  write  more  fully  than  has 
yet  been  done  the  history  of  the  outlying  territory  of  the  mind. 
But  I  can  not  look  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  looting,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  central  storehouses  of  the  mind  in  the  interests  of  this 
project. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  as  to  certain  suggestions  of  Professor 
Washburn,  who  proposes'  to  characterize  feeling  by  two  differentiae, 
one  the  familiar  negative  quality  of  being  unlocalizable,  the  other 
the  less  familiar  Wundtian  sensation  differentia  of  being  unan- 
alyzable.  This  definition  instantly  implicates  the  search  for  specific 
contents  of  consciousness  against  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  set  his  face 
and  to  which  reference  was  made  when  I  was  pointing  out  the  two 
main  sources  of  divergence  in  current  doctrines  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Marshall,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  makes  feeling  applicable  to 
certain  contents  of  consciousness,  but  they  are  entire  moments  of 
certain  stages  of  conscious  process,  not  isolated  elements  like  Miss 
Washburn's.  Miss  Gordon's  position  already  referred  to  is  in  this 
particular  akin  to  Mr.  Marshall's.  Iler  very  stimulating  paper 
raises,  however,  an  entirely  different  issue  in  addition  to  the  one  now 
under  discussion,  and  I  make  no  attempt  to  evaluate  it  in  the  present 
connection. 

My  own  view  obviously  contemplates  assimilating  the  positive 
contributions  of  both  types  of  theory,  for  I  regard  the  one  view,  e,  g,, 
such  a  position  as  Dr.  Washburn's,  as  conveying  the  beginnings  of 
a  structural  psychology  of  feeling,  whereas  the  other  standpoint 

*Tllit  JOUBIVAL,  Vol.  III.,  p.  62. 
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affords  me  what  I  consider  one  phase  of  a  functional  doctrine.  I 
hold  both  to  be  not  only  true,  but  equally  indispensable  to  a  complete 
account  of  feeling.  I  should  not  wish  to  call  pleasantness  and  its 
opposite  feeling  as  such.  I  prefer,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  to 
follow  the  usage  which  I  think  accords  more  nearly  with  our  lin- 
guistic tradition,  and  I  should,  therefore,  reserve  the  term  for  a  total 
psychosis  in  which  the  factors  just  mentioned  are  dominant.  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  elements  will  indefinitely  resist 
analysis,  nor  can  I  admit  that  relational  psychoses  are  even  now 
wholly  unanalyzable,  but  nevertheless  in  the  main  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Washburn  so  far  as  her  view  gives  a  statement  provisionally  accept- 
able for  a  structural  psychology.  Her  connection  of  relational  feel- 
ings with  congenital  motor  attitudes  is  thoroughly  congenial  to  my 
whole  point  of  view,  and  I  should  only  insist  that  this  connection  is 
no  exclusive  prerogative  of  such  feelings.  Every  psychosis  can,  in 
my  judgment,  be  stated  in  terms  of  motor  activity  and  must  be  so 
stated  in  order  to  appreciate  its  full  significance. 

James  Rowland  Angell. 
University  of  Chicago. 


COGNITIVE   THOUGHT  AND  *  IMMEDIATE'  EXPERIENCE 

TN  a  former  discussion  I  maintained  that  the  genesis  and  plausi- 
-^  bility  of  some  recent  metaphysical  realisms  were  due  to  a  con- 
fusion between  the  psychological  and  the  logical  treatments  of 
thought.  In  the  present  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
that  the  doctrine  known  as  *pure'  or  *  immediate'  empiricism  derives 
its  plausibility  in  part  from  the  same  confusion.  There  is,  indeed, 
to-day  a  widespread  tendency  to  hypostatize  experience,  to  regard  it  as 
the  all-comprehending  reality  of  which  men  and  things  are  elements, 
from  which  thought  sets  out  on  its  reflective  quest  and  into  which 
in  the  end  it  is  somehow  absorbed.  But  one  does  not  find  a  distinc- 
tion made  and  kept  between  experience  as  *  actual'  and  *  personal' 
and  experience  as  'possible.'  What  in  strict  logic  holds  only  of 
the  latter  is  asserted  of  the  former,  and  vice  versa.  This  treatment 
of  experience  one  finds  with  varying  contexts  in  Bradley  and  his 
desciples  and  in  Professors  Dewey  and  James.  It  is  with  the  views 
of  the  latter  two  alone  that  I  shall  be  herein  concerned. 

Professor  James  tells  us  that  a  physical  object,  e,  g.,  his  pen,  is 
an  experience  which  may  be  taken  in  two  contexts:  (1)  in  the  per- 
sonal context  of  my  or  your  experience;  (2)  as  a  pure  experience  or 
pen  experience  in  itself.  *The  pen  experience,'  we  are  told,  *in  its 
original  immediacy  is  not  aware  of  itself:  it  simply  is,'*  etc.     Now 

^ This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  638,  566,  etc.;  Vol.  11.,  p.  180,  ete» 
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what  does  this  latter  expression  mean^  I  have  some  notion  of  the 
existence  of  a  physical  object  when  no  one  thinks  it.  I  have  even 
a  glimmering  notion  of  what  it  might  mean  for  the  pen's  existence 
to  depend  on  the  thought  of  an  all-thinker.  But  I  can  frame  no 
intelligible  notion  of  what  a  pen  is  as  a  bit  of  pure  *  physical'  ex- 
perience which  no  person  has  and  which  has  itself  no  feeling.  Surely 
it  can  only  conduce  to  confusion  of  thought  to  apply  the  term 
experience  to  anything  that  actually  figures  in  no  consciousness.* 
If  the  personal  quale  be  eliminated  from  experience  there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  bare  possibility  of  experience,  and  surely  it  is  a  mistake 
to  call  an  unconscious  possibility  experienced  Words  should  have 
some  sort  of  definite  meaning  even  in  philosophy,  and  the  following 
definition  of  experience  taken  from  the  Century  Dictionary  states 
the  actual  historical  meaning  of  the  term  and  brings  out  its  personal 
quale:  **The  state  or  fact  of  having  made  trial  or  proof,  or  of  having 
acquired  knowledge,  wisdom,  skill,  etc.,  by  actual  trial  or  observation. 
Personal  and  practical  acquaintance  with  anything.*' 

The  consequence  of  the  loose  use  of  this  term  *  experience'  is 
that  80  short  and  easy  a  road  is  found  to  some  all-comprehending 
unity  of  experience.  We  are  told  by  James  that  the  sum-total  of 
experiences  is  a  *pure'  experience  on  an  enormous  scale,  undif- 
ferentiated and  undifferentiable  into  thought  and  thing.'  Now  this 
sum-total  of  experience,  this  *pure'  experience,  either  is  had  by  some 
psychic  center  or  it  is  not.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  landed  in  a 
mist  (I  was  about  to  say  'mysticism')  which  is  fatal  to  clear  think- 
ing. We  are  told  that  experiences  are  *  confluent,'  etc.  Now  gua 
experience  my  psychic  life  is  uniquely  and  unsharably  my  own.  As 
experiencing  centers, 

— "  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone.** 

The  interrelations  of  selves,  the  common  truth  and  the  social  activity, 
doubtless  do  refer  to  common  or  over-individual  conditions  or  im- 
plications of  experience.  But  these  common  conditions  must  tran- 
scend any  actual  experience.*  I  do  not  get  my  individual  experiences 
by  taking  a  slice  out  of  a  social  or  cosmic  common-sensorium,  nor  can 
I  without  further  ado  logically  'pool'  my  experience  in  a  social 
*pot.' 

'Ibid.,  Vol.  il.,  p.  181,  etc. 
•Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  181. 

'When  Professor  James  says  that  'experience  itself,  taken  at  large,  can 
grow  by  itself/  that  it  '  proliferates '  by  '  continuous  transitions,'  etc.,  does  he 
in  the  individual  or  is  be  talking  about  the  totality  of  experience? 
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Professor  Dewey  does  not  assume  that  experience  is  a  compre- 
hensive flux  or  matrix  in  which  all  separate  experiences  meet  and 
blend.  Experience  for  him  is  always  determinate.*  Every  ex- 
perience is  a  real  thing  and  every  change  in  experience  is  a  change 
in  reality.  Determinate  experiences  are  conterminous  with  things. 
There  are  just  as  many  reals  as  there  are  experiences.  He  says  that 
when  I  am  frightened  by  a  noise,  that  is  one  experience  or  *  thing,' 
and  when  I  discover  that  the  cause  of  the  noise  is  the  flapping  of 
the  window-blind,  that  is  another  real  thing.  And  when  I  see 
Zollner's  lines  as  convergent  they  really  are  convergent.  When  the 
experience  is  corrected  we  have  a  new  real.  Now,  of  course,  all  my 
experiences,  whether  judgments  true  or  false,  hallucinations,  emo- 
tions good  and  bad,  and  what  not,  are  actual  in  the  sense  of  having 
psychical  existence.  The  plausibility  of  Professor  Dewey's  con- 
tention that  reality  =  immediate  experience  is  due  to  the  paralogism 
of  identifying  the  psychically  existent  with  the  total  reality,  'ac- 
tual' with  *  possible'  experience.  In  logic,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
sisted, reality  is  primarily  that  which  judgment  means  or  refers  to. 
In  the  ZoUner  line  illusion  my  experience  as  cognitive  gets  the  wrong 
reference.  My  percept  does  not  mean  what  I  take  it  to  mean.  And 
I  reconstruct  or  transform  this  particular  bit  of  cognitive  experience 
by  a  reference  to  other  conditions  of  the  perception,  i.  e,,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  more  systematized  experience  of  reality.  Similarly,  when 
I  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise  I  may  not  alter  at  all  the  fact  of 
*  window-blind-wind-blowing.'  I  make  a  new  judgment  by  a  sys- 
tematic reference  and  so  alter  my  personal  state.  In  such  cases  we 
rectify  our  cognitive  relations,  not  the  external  reality.  These 
rectifications  mean  that  the  references  of  our  meanings  to  the  reality 
which  has  not  changed  must  be  altered  in  order  that  cognition  may 
work. 

Professor  Dewey  insists  that  any  experience  is  determinate.  He 
says  the  vague  impression  of  something  in  the  dark  **is  as  *good' 
a  reality  as  the  self-luminous  vision  of  an  absolute."  But  it  isn't 
if  it  does  not  work  as  well.  If  I  take  this  vague  impression  for  a 
soft  couch  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  coil  of  hot  steam-pipes  or  a  bathtub, 
I  do  not  consider  my  former  judgment  to  be  *good.'  I  say  it  was 
an  erroneous  experience  and  the  steam-pipes  are  and  were  real  all 
the  time.  Professor  Dewey  insists  that  to  find  the  meaning  of  any 
philosophic  concept  we  must  go  to  experience.  True!  but  how?  to 
whose  experience?  and  how  shall  experience  be  controlled?  We 
must  tJiink  in  order  to  make  experience  yield  its  fruitage,  and  be- 
cause it  fails  to  yield  complete  fullness  and  harmony  our  thought 
must  continue  ever  to  transcend  actual  experience  in  its  own  inter- 

•/6ul.,Vol.  II.,p.  393,ff. 
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«8ts.  The  urge  and  stress  of  thinking  is  bom  of  the  partial  failure 
and  partial  promise  of  actual  experience.  Professor  Dewey  says 
that  the  method  of  immediate  empiricism  is  identical  in  kind  with 
that  of  the  scientist.  But  the  scientist  is  continually  remaking  experi- 
ences and  by  thought  constructions  transcending  the  actual.  The 
all-pervading  frictionless,  massless  fluid  and  the  electric  corpuscles 
of  the  physicist  certainly  transcend  immediate  experience.  Actual 
experience,  which  always  belongs  to  a  self  and  hence  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive reality,  does  not  stand  self-sufficient  on  its  own  feet.  If 
every  determinate  experience  did  so  stand,  like  Professor  James's 
*pure'  pen  experience,  unconscious  and  absolute  in  its  own  right, 
of  course  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  thought's  corrective  and 
supplementary  work.  Things  would  be  just  what  they  seem  even 
when  there  was  no  one  for  them  to  *seem'  to.  The  sun  would  go 
round  the  earth,  there  would  be  two  marbles  when  the  finger-tips  are 
crossed  in  the  Aristotelian  experiment,  two  moons  in  the  sky  for  the 
extreme  devotees  of  Bacchus,  etc.  The  strictly  theoretical  parts  of 
physical  science  abound  in  thought  constructions  by  which  actual 
experience  is  corrected,  made  more  consistent,  supplemented.  Of 
course  the  value  of  these  constructions  has  reference  to  a  *  possible' 
self-consistent  or  complete  experience,  but  this  is  an  ideal  which  be- 
comes actualized  only  in  part.  And  even  in  the  case  of  a  perfect 
'possible'  experience,  if  we  do  not  presuppose  an  experiencing  center 
or  self,  we  are  assuming  an  unconscious  experience  had  by  no  one. 
Such  a  conception  seems  to  me  to  have  about  as  much  meaning  as 
'wooden  iron.'  In  short,  pure  or  immediate  experience  is  the  hy- 
postatization  of  the  psychological  abstraction  of  consciousness  or 
experience  *  in  general. '  It  is  legitimate  for  the  psychologist  to  treat 
consciousness  as  a  fact  by  itself,  but  is  it  legitimate  to  assert  that 
experience  is  the  bed-rock  of  reality  apart  from  whether  any  self  has 
consciousness  of  it  or  not^  And  if  we  stick  to  the  personal  quale  of 
experience  all  philosophical  concepts  will  not  be  found  on  the  same 
level  or  yield  their  meanings  in  the  same  terms.  So-called  imme- 
diate experience  is  simply  the  indifferent  starting-point  for  all  philos- 
ophy as  for  all  science  and  rational  activity.  But  it  is  shot  through 
and  through  with  mediacy,  and  it  is  the  function  of  reflective  thought 
to  justify  the  element  of  mediacy  in  each  specific  case. 

Our  *  immediate'  experiences  are  being  constantly  corrected  by 
thought.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  perceptual  experience. 
But  it  is  quite  as  true  that  esthetic,  personal  and  religious  ex- 
periences do  not  yield  their  full  fruitage  without  the  interpreting 
and  transforming  activity  of  cognition,  an  activity  that  does  its  work 
by  developing  the  element  of  mediation  already  there  and  without 
which  experience  would  be  a  meaningless  'brute'  datum. 
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Just  herein  lies  the  dynamic  and  constructive  quality  of  thought. 
The  vital  function  of  thought  consists  in  submitting  immediate 
experiences  to  a  reflective  treatment  by  which  they  are  made  to  yield 
up  to  thought  interpretation  of  their  meanings  and  submit  to  control 
and  transformation  at  the  hands  of  thought.  Mere  thought  is  not 
life,  but  thought's  contribution  to  life  consists  in  interpreting,  trans- 
forming, harmonizing  and  supplementing  actual  experiences.  This 
work  logical  thinking  performs  just  because  it  is  not  a  mere  psy- 
chological existent  on  a  dead-level  with  every  sort  of  grain  and  smut 
that  may  be  grist  for  the  psychological  mill.  In  the  performance 
of  this  work  cognitive  thinking  transcends  a  mere  psychical  existence 
and  reaches  beyond  actual  experience.  It  develops  implications  in 
regard  to  the  real  that  are  required  to  render  more  consistent  and 
harmonious  actual  experiences  that  are  in  themselves  fragmentary. 
These  implications,  we  may  say,  refer  to  some  self's  possible  experi- 
ences, but  they  are  not  now  convertible,  and  we  may  not  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  become  convertible,  into  the 
current  coin  of  our  immediate  experiences.  In  this  sense,  reality 
for  thought  that  goes  to  the  bitter  end  must  include  implications 
that  are  only  *  possible'  experiences. 

Every  immediate  experience  has,  without  further  consideration, 
whatever  reality  may  belong  to  any  psychical  process.  In  this  sense 
cognition  is  just  one  element  in  experience.  But  when  we  remind 
ourselves  that  thought  as  psychological  fact  and  thought  as  valid 
meaning  or  reference  are  two  different  things,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
latter  sense  alone  that  thought  in  its  djmamic  actuality  is  adequately 
conceived,  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  putting  cognition  on  a 
level  with  other  psychical  facts  and  so  eliminating  its  transcendent 
reference. 

The  psychological  treatment  of  thought  is  responsible  for  the 
assumption  that  reality  equals .  experience.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
experience  is  real  (and,  of  course,  all  experience  is  real  in  the  sense 
of  being  actual  psychical  process,  although  we  hardly  need  a  new 
philosophy  to  convey  this  very  obvious  bit  of  information)  and  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  all  reality  is  immediate  experience.  Our 
immediate  experiences,  cognitive  and  non-cognitive,  are  often  mis- 
leading, fragmentary  and  inharmonious.  Reality  in  the  fullest  sense 
means  the  objective  system  of  conditions  in  relation  to  which  these 
experiences  may  get  corrected,  enlarged,  harmonized.  Of  course, 
thought  must  make  a  difference  to  reality,  both  extra-experiential 
and  intra-experiential,  and  some  reality  must  be  of  the  sort  to  which 
thought  can  make  a  difference.  Thought  both  transforms  experiaice 
and  alters  some  elements  in  reality,  so  making  way  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  experience.     Of  what  sort  this  reality  must  be  so  to  undergo 
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the  action  of  thought  is  a  question  remaining  OYer— the  metaphysical 
problem  of  logic. 

In  his  latest  discussion*  Dewey  lays  emphasis  on  the  end-state  of 
knowledge  as  saturated  with  emotion.  Knowledge  mediates  activi- 
ties whose  aims  are  the  development  of  emotional  substrates  or  con- 
tinua  into  perfect  feeling-harmonies,  moral,  esthetic,  personal.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  perfectly  true  that  the  goal  of  a  completed  cognition  is 
always  a  personal  state  suffused  with  emotional  coloring.  But  I 
should  deny  that  the  differeniice  of  cognitive  feeling  are  reducible  to 
moral  and  esthetic  terms.  Since  all  higher  feeling  is  a  reaction  of 
the  unity  of  self  to  a  content,  cognition  involves  feeling,  and  the 
articulation  of  knowledge  is  the  articulation  of  feeling.  But  I 
should  maintain  that  the  personal  feeling  which  accompanies  any 
relatively  complete  insight  in  science  or  philosophy  may  have  a 
unique  quale  due  to  the  specific  character  of  the  cognitive  reaction. 
In  other  words,  cognitive  feeling  may  be  and  often  is  sui  generis, 
i.  e,y  not  reducible  to  moral,  esthetic,  or  religious  terms.  And  I 
should  agree  with  the  contention  that  thought  has  always  personal 
reference,  while  insisting  that  *  pragmatism'  ignores  the  ontological 
implications  of  this  reference. 

Thought  is  never  wholly  external  to  any  personal  experience. 
'Pure'  experience  devoid  of  thought  is  a  Orembegriff.  There  are 
two  chief  desiderata  in  the  epistemological  treatment  of  experience : 
(1)  the  explication  of  the  chief  logical  stages,  through  which,  in  the 
individual  and  the  race,  experience  passes  by  the  action  of  reflective 
thinking,  and  which  stages  run,  of  course,  from  a  beginning  in  which 
thought  is  inchoate  to  a  relative  conclusion  in  which  it  has  become 
definitely  articulated;  (2)  the  explication  of  the  objective  or  uni- 
versal implications  of  the  individuals  having  experience.  This  is 
the  problem  of  the  definition  of  an  environing  world  or  reality,  social 
and  physical.  The  fact  that  my  experience  is  uniquely  my  own,  as 
well  as  determinate,  does  not  abolish  but  rather  sets  a  metaphysical 
problem. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  pragmatic  empiricism  is  a  new 
'method*  of  treating  philosophical  concepts.  But,  so  far,  we  have 
been  given  only  vague  generalities,  and  those  of  us  who  are  not  con- 
vinced thereby  are  told  that  it  is  because  we  are  irretrievably  mired 
in  the  bog  of  transcendentalism.  *By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  Let  the  pragmatical,  or  immediate,  empiricists  give  us  a 
thoroughgoing  treatment  by  their  method  of  one  or  two  fundamental 
philosophical  concepts,  substance,  causality,  thinghood,  selfhood,  etc., 
and  then  perhaps  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  pragmatic  uses  of 
this  'method'  will  let  light  into  our  skulls.     In  the  meantime,  per- 

•Thii  JouBKAL,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  707-711. 
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haps  one  may  be  pardoned  for  the  perversity  of  holding  on  to  a 
point  of  view  which  seems  bpth  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  procedure  and  function  of  reflective  thought  and  to  have 
yielded  some  definite  results.  And  I  will  be  specific  and  say  that  I 
mean  that  the  philosophies  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel  have  yielded 
definite  results  in  rendering  the  actual  world  more  intelligible  in 
terms  of  an  idealistic"'  rendering  of  experience. 

J.  A.  Leighton. 

HOBABT  COLUSOE. 


DISCUSSION 

THE   QUARREL  ABOUT  TRANSCENDENCY 

TDROFESSOR  JAMES  has  said:  '^Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
-■-  quarrel  about  self -transcendency  in  knowledge  might  drop? 
Is  it  not  a  purely  verbal  dispute  ?  Call  it  self -transcendency  or  call 
it  pointing,  whichever  you  like— it  makes  no  diflEerence  so  long  as 
real  transitions  toward  real  goals  are  admitted  as  things  given  in 
experience,  and  among  experience's  most  indefeasible  parts. ''^  I 
believe  these  words  apply  to  more  than  one  philosophic  issue,  but  I 
take  up  now  only  that  about  transcendent  objects.  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  grow  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  one  feels  the 
need  of  stopping  to  ask :  What  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  The  radical 
empiricist  is  concerned  to  define  externality  in  experiential  terms: 
the  realist  is  equally  concerned  to  show  that  in  this  definition  some- 
thing is  omitted,  unaccounted  for,  namely,  the  transcendent  external 
object.  But  does  it  make  any  difference  to  practical  life  or  to  one's 
system  of  philosophy  whether  the  realist  is  right  or  wrong  in  this? 
Let  us  state  very  roughly  what  has  resulted  from  the  discussion 
so  far,,  so  as  to  get  the  issue  before  us.  The  empiricists  began  by 
defining  knowledge  in  practical  terms.  It  was  objected  that  this 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  subjective  side  as  to  exclude  real  external 
things  and  standards.  Doubtless  the  word  'experience'  was  partly 
to  blame  for  this,  since  it  has  usually  signified  a  personal  and  sub- 
jective affair  in  contrast  with  the  things  with  which  it  was  con- 
versant. If  given  a  definite  meaning,  it  would  naturally  mean  the 
experience  limited  to  one's  own  body.^  But  the  empiricists  replied 
that  theirs  was  no  such  narrow  view.  They  have,  after  all,  a^;  much 
good  common  sense  as  the  realists,  and  believe  in  a  real  objective 
world.     For  them  'experience'  is  no  more  subjective  than  objective; 

*  When  I  use  the  term  *  idealism  *  without  qualifying  phrase  I  mean  meta- 
physical, not  epistemological  or  psychological  idealism. 

*  This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  II.,  p.  237. 

•W   Fite,  PhUoaophioal  Review,  January,  1006. 
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it  insists,  indeed,  on  the  correlation  of  the  two.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  aflBrming  or  denying  the  reality  of  objects,  but  rather  of  what 
objectivity  and  reality  mean.  And  whenever  an  opponent  says  that 
a  transcendent  real  object  out  of  all  experience  is  implied  in  knowl- 
edge, they  can  tell  what  that  object's  externality  means,  in  experi- 
ential terms,'  Whoever  asserts  that  there  are  residua  in  knowledge 
which  immediate  experience  can  not  embrace  will  be  asked  what  these 
residua  are,  and  then  the  empiricists  will  state  their  meaning  in 
experiential  terms;  whether  the  residua  be  transcendent  objects  or 
thought-relations*  or  some  other  kind  of  transcending  something.* 
In  any  case  it  is  possible  to  tell  what  the  transcendent  term  is,  what 
it  means  to  us,  by  referring  to  the  various  contents  and  relations  of 
experience  which  are  concerned  with  it.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
experiential  definitions  the  realist  doubtless  feels  that  something 
itself  external  to  experience  has  been  omitted.  And  so  the  circle 
revolves  and,  it  seems  to  me,  must  always  revolve.  For  as  soon  as 
you  assert  your  belief  in  something  other  than  what  experience  pos- 
sesses, you  must  either  describe  this  by  intelligible  words  or  refer 
to  immediate  experience  to  signify  what  it  is.  The  latter  is  what 
the  empiricist  wants  you  to  do ;  the  former  also  plays  into  his  hands, 
because  words  are  intelligible  only  when  they  refer  to  suggested  pos- 
sible or  actual  experiences.  And  just  in  so  far  as  the  realist  asserts 
that  something  more  is  implied  (which  he  infallibly  will  do),  the 
empiricist  will  meet  him  with  experiential  definitions.  Thus  an  in- 
definitely long  argument  may  arise:  the  empiricist  always  defining 
in  empirical  terms,  the  realist  always  .asserting  a  new  residuum. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  is  to  blame  or  that  this  endless 
argument  can  be  avoided,  if  we  once  enter  upon  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion. The  empiricist  will  continue  to  feel  that  everything  we  believe 
in  must  be  capable  of  formulation  in  experiential  terms,  if  it  is  to 
mean  anything  to  us.  I  think  he  is  right.  The  realist  will  continue 
to  feel  that  there  is  always  something  beyond  and  outside  what  we 
have  attained  at  any  stage  in  our  empirical  formulation.  I  think  he, 
too,  is  right.  Knowledge  and  its  objects  seem  to  me  to  offer  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  investigation,  and  the  modes  under  which  we 
can  describe  externality  to  be  endless  in  number.  But  what  causes 
the  trouble  is,  that  this  inexhaustibility  and  endlessness  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  difference  in  kind,  a  separation,  between  externality 
and  any  content  or  relation  of  experience.  Externality  is,  I  think, 
surreptitiously  taken  to  mean  existence  in  separation  from  experi- 
ence, actual  or  suggested.     If  it  were  understood  to  imply  merely  a 

■J.  Dewey,  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  707-8. 

*0.  M.  Bakewell,  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  520-522. 

*Cf.  W.  B.  Pitkin,  PhUowphical  Revieto,  January,  1006. 
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possible  infinity  (i.  e.,  an  indefinitely  great  niunber)  of  experiential 
descriptions  in  order  to  exhaust  the  nature  of  an  external  object, 
there  would  be  no  quarrel  between  the  two  views.  But  when  the 
above  definition  of  externality  or  transcendence  is  lugged  in,  the 
endless  argument  is  inevitable. 

This  description  of  the  problem  is  by  no  means  new.  Fichte*  has 
dealt  thus  with  the  problem  of  idealism  versus  realism,  and  the  like- 
ness of  the  above  to  the  Kantian  antinomies  is  apparent.  But  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies,  I  think,  in  a  diflEerent  direction  from 
that  taken  by  either  of  these  thinkers.  For  them  the  endless  an- 
tinomy was  inevitable,  but  I  think  it  rests  on  a  misconception. 

Note,  first,  that  the  question  whether  externality  means  existence 
in  separation  from  actual  or  possible  experience  is  one  which  can 
not  be  answered  by  any  *  knowledge  of  acquaintance'  or  by  *  knowl- 
edge about'  what  is  given  to  experience.  It  is  not  in  question  what 
facts  are  found  or  what  contents  and  relations  they  display,  but 
whether  those  contents  and  relations  are  apart  from  experience. 
Kant  has  taught  us  that  the  describable  character  of  a  thing  in  no 
way  determines  its  existence  apart  from  the  mind.  Since  now  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  complete  independence  between  the  two^ 
the  proposition  may  be  converted.  So  we  may  say  that  its  existence 
apart  from  experience,  actual  or  possible,  has  no  eflEect  whatever  on 
the  characters  or  relations  which  the  thing  offers  to  us.  It  makes 
no  difference  whatever,  either  to  our  knowledge  of  acquaintance 
with  or  to  our  knowledge  about  objects,  whether  they  exist  apart 
from  experience.  No  new  information  is  gained  if  they  are  proved 
to  do  so,  for  no  property  of  the  contents  or  relations  offered  in  ex- 
perience follows  therefrom  which  would  not  follow  from  the  things 
in  experience  as  they  are  experienced.  Permanence,  unity,  causality, 
all  such  properties  which  have  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  exist- 
ence apart  from  experience,— these  can  be  guaranteed  just  as  com- 
pletely by  the  contents  offered  in  experience  and  can  themselves  be 
wholly  defined  in  terms  of  possible  experience.  In  other  words,  the 
conception  of  existence  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  actual  or 
suggested  experience,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  leads  to  the  endlessly 
revolving  circle  of  dispute,  does  so  because  it  is  supposed  to  make 
a  difference  to  knowledge  which  it  really  does  not  make.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  issue  one  way  or  another  does  not  add  to  or  take  away 
from  our  knowledge  at  all.  That  is,  it  is  no  real  issue,  but  a  spe- 
cious one. 

The  statement  that  existence  apart  from  experience  makes  no 
difference  to  knowledge  will  doubtless  be  felt  by  the  realist  to  rob 

*'Gnindlage  der  gesammte  Wissenschaftslehre,'  first  part  of  'Practical 
Part,'  T^na,  1795. 
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knowledge  of  all  that  gives  it  sense.  But  consider  an  example.  Sup- 
pose I  entertain  an  idea  of  a  certain  book  lying  on  my  table,  and  the 
question  is  raised  whether  the  book  actually  lies  on  my  table.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  its  existence  apart  from  experience  would  seem  to  make 
a  difference  to  knowledge.  But  here  the  whole  issue  is,  whether  the 
idea  fits  into  that  particular  context  of  experience  which  I  call  look- 
ing at  the  table.  This  context  is  possessed  by  experience  just  as 
much  as  the  one  called  subjective,  in  which  I  have  merely  the  idea. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  exists  just  as  much  as  the  external 
book ;  but  it  has  different  relations,  a  different  context.  The  question 
is,  will  it  fit  into  that  other  context  which  I  call  physical  which  comes 
when  I  look  to  see.  It  is  the  context  in  which  the  idea  lies,  not  its 
existence  or  non-existence,  outside  of  experience,  which  makes  the 
difference  to  knowledge  and  to  practise.  This  is,  I  think,  a  type  of 
what  always  holds.  The  issue  is  always  decided,  not  by  an  affirma- 
tion of  existence  or  non-existence,  but  by  a  statement  of  what  context 
the  thing  exists  in.  If  the  radical  empiricist  prefers  to  say  that  this 
context  is  what  we  mean  by  existence,  I  am  willing  to  agree.  The 
point  is  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  described  in  experiential  terms. 
It  is  often  shorter,  indeed,  to  speak  in  realistic  terms  and  say  'ex- 
ternal' rather  than  *in  the  physical  context'  or  *the  ground  of  suc- 
cessful action. '  But  the  two  modes  of  expression  are,  so  far  as  thoy 
convey  real  information  to  us,  but  two  different  languages  expres>- 
ing  essentially  the  same  belief:  there  is  really  no  issue  between  them. 

This  should,  I  think,  be  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
if  illustration  is  needed,  we  find  it  in  the  history  of  thought.  Ideal- 
ists and  realists  alike  have  believed  in  the  same  outer  world  and  the 
same  objects  and  persons.  The  experience-philosopher  to-day  admits 
permanent  objects,  believes  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  in 
other  personalities  than  his  own,  quite  as  earnestly, as  the  realist. 
He  simply  defines  them  in  terms  of  actual  or  possible  experience,  as 
felt  or  suggested  goals  or  sources  of  thought,  emotion,  or  conduct, 
whose  value  and  meaning  consist  wholly  in  their  actual  or  possible 
effects  on  our  own  experience. 

Any  matter  of  belief  can  be  formulated  in  either  experiential  or 
realistic  language.  Professor  Woodbridge's  realistic  definition  of 
consciousness  as  a  relation  between  physical  things  or  processes  can 
be  put  in  experiential  terms,  if  the  physical  things  be  described  as 
suggested  goals  of  a  cognitive  process  or  grounds  of  successful  action. 
Or,  take  the  case  of  a  past  fact  which  we  believe  in— such  as  the 
history  of  the  earth  before  man  existed.  This,  which  is  commonly 
stated  in  realistic  terms,  admits  of  translation  into  experiential 
language.  The  early  history  of  the  earth  (which  of  course  is  not 
now  real  as  the  present  is  real)  is  real  in  the  sense  that  inquiry  into 
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the  ground  of  present  phenomena  in  which  we  believe  leads  us,  by 
our  customary  modes  of  inference,  to  believe  in  certain  other  contents 
not  in  the  present  external  context.  These  other  contents  (past 
earthly  history)  are  objects  of  my  present  belief,  and  their  existence 
before  I  came  to  believe  them  is  also  object  of  my  present  belief,— 
and  the  whole  meaning  and  value  of  such  objects  of  belief  are  not 
to  be  understood  except  in  their  bearing  upon  my  belief.  Thus 
radical  empiricism  can  describe  the  matter— though  individual 
radical  empiricists  may  prefer  to  use  other  experiential  terms  than 
those  I  have  used.  But  there  is  no  more  real  diflference  between  the 
two  modes  of  description  than  between  *the  day  is  clear'  in  English 
and  in  French. 

I  do  not  deny  that  real  issues  are  raised  by  radical  empiricists  or 
realists.  Whether  knowledge  can  be  defined  wholly  in  practical  and 
esthetic  terms  or  whether  it  is  an  irreducible  kind  of  experience  is, 
I  think,  a  genuine  issue,  for  it  can  be  decided  by  observation  of  given 
contents  and  relations.  And  doubtless  there  are  many  other  real 
issues.  But  the  issue  between  radical  empiricism  and  realism,  as 
understood  by  many  of  the  recent  disputes,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these.  That  dispute  is  irrelevant  to  any  other,  because  the  given 
contents  and  relations  of  things  alone  determine  their  place  in  life 
and  in  one's  system  of  knowledge. 

Is  not  a  similar  misunderstanding  at  the  root  of  some  other  old 
controversies  of  philosophy?  Of  course  philosophy  can  not  expect 
to  progress  as  fast  as  science,  because  its  problem  is  so  much  bigger, 
but  at  least  we  may  walk  straight  ahead  faster,  and  not  keep  stopping 
to  disentangle  our  feet,  if  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  those  old 
disagreements  which  have  brought  so  much  reproach  upon  us.  For 
instance,  the  old  quarrel  about  substance  and  its  attributes  turns,  I 
think,  upon  a  mistaken  issue.  Is  the  substance  something  transcend- 
ing its  attributes  or  not  ?  It  makes  no  difference,  so  long  as  we  can 
define  the  substance  in  terms  of  its  attributes  so  as  to  guarantee  their 
permanence,  coexistence  and  other  concrete  properties.  Again,  take 
the  old  issue  about  universals.  Is  the  universal  anything  external 
to  the  series  of  possible  cases?  It  makes  no  difference,  so  long  as  an 
indefinite  number  of  possible  cases  is  provided  for  in  the  character 
and  suggestiveness  of  one  or  more  actual  concrete  cases.  And  per- 
haps there  are  some  other  time-honored  issues  which  would  have  to 
go  by  the  board.  I  know  well  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  escaped  an 
old  problem  usually  finds  it  again  on  his  hands  in  a  new  form.  And 
yet  there  have  been  such  things  as  mistaken  issues;  and  there  is,  I 
suppose,  a  chance  that  those  I  have  mentioned  may  be  such.  We 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  accepting  the  terms 
of  p^Hce  here  proposed.     We  can  not  be  worse  off  than  befiMre,  and 
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we  can  gain  time  and  energy  to  acquire  some  more  systematic  in- 
formation about  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  universe. 
Philosophy  may  then  hope  to  become,  what  we  fear  it  is  now  only  to 
a  slight  extent,  a  fixed  body  of  doctrine  which  will  command  the 
respect  of  all  who  desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 

W.  H.  Sheldon. 
Pbinceton  UiavERflmr. 
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The  Concept  Action  in  History  and  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  Percy 
Hughes.  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  Vol.  X.,  No.  3.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     1905. 

With  the  exception  of  the  presidential  address  of  Professor  Miinster- 
berg,  delivered  some  years  ago  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
this  monograph  of  Dr.  Hughes  is  the  first  serious  contribution  of  American 
scholarship  to  a  discussion  that  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  guild  of 
philosophers  across  the  water  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
history  of  log^ic.  A  group  of  German  thinkers  has  arisen  who  deny  that 
the  natural  science  method  is  the  only  method  that  may  be  legitimately 
employed  in  the  search  for  truth,  who  emphasize  the  *  antithesis  between 
history  and  the  natural  sciences '  and  who  believe  that  they  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  logic  of  the  historical  sciences.  Professor  Rickert  has 
given  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  this  logric.  It  is,  as  he  teaches, 
the  logic  of  individuals  as  opposed  to  the  logic  of  universals. 

Dr.  Hughes  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Germans.  He  does 
not  deny  the  antithesis  between  history  and  the  natural  sciences,  but 
would  set  it  out  along  lines  that  seem  to  him  'more  clear,  at  least  to 
English-speaking  people,  than  those  adhered  to  by  German  logricians.'  In 
*  the  common  word  and  concept  action,'  he  believes  that  he  has  found  *  an 
instrument  of  speech  and  logic  to  which  no  German  term,  in  its  common 
use,  is  equal  for  this  particular  purpose.'  Rickert,  according  to  Dr. 
Hughes,  "  in  asserting  the  bald  antithesis  of  the  sciences  of  individuals 
and  of  universals,  fails  to  grasp  the  wealth  and  positive  character  of  the 
historian's  work,  or  really  to  unite  under  one  concept  the  full  purpose  of 
historical  as  contrasted  with  naturalistic  construction.  My  thesis  is 
that  to  describe  the  content  and  purpose  of  historical  construction,  the 
concept  action  is  fully  adequate.  .  .  .  Action,  then,  as  contrasted  with 
law  is  to  be  the  central  theme  of  this  essay." 

In  his  first  chapter,  Dr.  Hughes  traces  rapidly  the  history  of  the 
theories  of  the  nature  of  history  from  Aristotle  to  Rickert,  noting  that 
before  Kant,  who  'laid  down  the  general  principles  of  historical  as  con- 
trasted with  mechanical  or  natural  science,'  philosophers  failed  to  grrasp 
the  logical  character  of  the  historian's  work.  Droysen's  contribution  to 
the  discussion  be  ranks  very  high,  but  criticizes  him  because  be  '  wrongly 
marks  off  the  moral  world  from  histories  in  general,  as  historsr's  peculiar 
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field,'  and  second,  because  'he  keeps  in  the  background  the  essential 
feature  that  gave  unity  to  his  treatment,  the  fact  that  history  deals  with 
objects  as  determined  from  within  by  latent  tendencies,  with  activity,  with 
agencies  and  actions,  not  with  objects  void  of  character,  determined  by 
circumstances,  by  their  relations,  not  with  passivity,  not  with  atoms 
and  motion.'  In  presenting  his  own  theory  as  a  development  of  the 
preceding,  Dr.  Hughes  contends  that '  the  content  of  any  history  is  funda- 
mentally that  action  which  characterizes  the  one  agent,  and  in  which  the 
lesser  agents  appear  as  members  of  that  one  agent.  The  actions  of  those 
lesser  agents  are  histories,  and  together  make  up  the  one  action  and  the 
one  history.'  This  concept  action  covers  all  past  events,  of  which  there  is  a 
record,  denotes  the  freedom  that  characterizes  the  objects  of  history  and 
the  relation  between  the  elements  of  any  g^ven  history  in  which  the  activity 
of  those  elements  is  not  only  conserved  but  increased.  It  indicates  the 
purpose  and  point  of  the  historical  scientist  in  his  construction,  and 
finally,  it  permits  the  temporal  character  that  common  usage  gives  to 
history  and  the  inclusion  of  mechanical  relations  between  the  several 
elements,  subordinated  to  the  teleological  relation  which  the  history  aims 
to  present. 

Dr.  Hughes  objects  to  Rickert's  statement  that  *  history  is  nearer 
reality  than  natural  science '  and  observes,  "  They  both  are  real  if  truly 
science."  Going  on,  he  asserts  that  ''the  natural  sciences  in  all  cases 
start  from  a  history,  whether  it  be  an  observation  or  an  experiment,  for 
the  fact  from  which  the  naturalist  starts  and  to  which  he  returns  is  a 
past,  of  which  there  remains  only  the  evidence.  The  naturalist  starts 
by  employing  historical  concepts,  inner  causes,  potentialities,  and  do 
what  he  may,  never  escapes  from  them  wholly.  The  direction  of  the 
naturalist's  effort  is  to  refer  all  events  to  the  motion  of  the  thing  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  '  totality  of  circumstances ' — a  reference  that  reduces  the 
thing  to  a  condition  of  passivity  relative  to  the  immeasurable  totality." 
"  The  physicist  starts  with  simple  histories,  e.  g,,  the  fall  of  a  ball  through 
different  distances;  and,  noticing  resemblances  and  differences  between 
these  past  processes,  these  histories,  finds  a  law  which  applies  to  all  such 
histories,  whenever  they  shall  have  occurred.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
histories  direct  the  common  perception  of  man  to  the  existence  of  agents 
and  actions  greater  than  it  knew,  presenting  us  with  beings  of  greater 
and  greater  complexity  and  internal  significance.  It  seeks  the  unity  of 
action  of  a  nebula  or  of  the  Milky  Way." 

The  historian  "  can  not  r\m  counter  to  universal  law.  ...  If  he  would 
write  the  history  of  the  earth,  of  a  man  or  of  a  nation,  his  account  must 
be  confirmed  by  its  accordance  with  the  laws  of  geology,  sociology  or  of 
psychology,  etc."  "  Such  manifold  interrelations,  such  interdependence 
and  supplementation  of  each  other's  labors,  exist,  I  would  show,  between 
historical  and  natural  science,  rather  than  the  neat  but  barren  antithesis 
between  sciences  of  the  universal  and  the  individual,  of  the  abstract  and 
the  real.  A  further  advantage  of  characterizing  action  rather  than  indi- 
viduality as  the  concept  of  history  is  that  in  the  former  not  only  is  indi- 
^MuaKty  ipcludedy  but  also  the  temporal,  developiiig,  continuaus  char- 
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acter  of  historical  content,  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  causation, 
the  teleological  character  of  historical  construction  and  the  practical 
purpose  of  historical  study  are  implied.  That  one  term,  action,  in  anti- 
thesis to  law,  thoroughly  distinguishes  the  field  and  purpose  of  history 
from  that  of  natural  science." 

In  his  second  chapter  Dr.  Hughes  deals  with  historical  invention, 
seeking  to  show  that  the  content  of  a  history  is  action;  in  the  third 
chapter  he  treats  of  historical  construction  and  would  demonstrate  that 
*  in  this  construction  the  concept  governing  the  historian  must  he  action/ 

After  presenting  action  as  the  content  of  histories  and  the  concept 
governing  historical  construction,  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  he 
turns  to  mechanics,  chemistry  and  biology  and  shows  that  although  they 
start  with  histories,  they  work  away  from  and  tend  to  eliminate  action 
from  the  scientific  concepts  employed.  While  this  is  practically  accom- 
plished in  mechanics,  it  becomes  impossible  as  we  pass  into  the  region  of 
the  more  complex  sciences,  like  chemistry  and  biology,  whose  laws  have 
a  limited  range. 

In  a  sixth  chapter  a  scheme  of  the  concepts  that  have  been  employed 
is  given,  and  in  a  concluding  chapter  the  relation  between  history  and 
ethics,  the  dependence  of  ethical  on  historical  construction,  is  briefly  but 
suggestively  touched  upon. 

I  realize  that  this  analysis  of  Dr.  Hughes's  monograph  is  very  in- 
adequate, that  much  has  been  omitted  that  should  have  been  included  to 
make  clear  his  position,  especially  the  distinction  between  possibility  and 
tendency  that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  his  argument. 

Before  touching  on  his  position  as  whole,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word 
about  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hughes  employs  the  two  terms  '  histories ' 
and  'evidence.'  Everything  that  has  happened  is  history,  he  tells  us. 
That  is,  to  be  sure,  the  first  use  of  the  term  and  the  vulgar  use.  The 
scientific  use,  however,  suggests,  not  isolated  past  events,  but  important 
past  events  organized  into  a  complex  and  unique  whole.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  shall  never  reach  daylight  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  history  to  the  natural  sciences  until  we  substitute  some  word 
for  that  first  term.  All  past  acts  are  no  more  history  than  they  are 
natural  science;  they  are  simply  the  material  with  which  both  sciences 
work.  This  is  Rickert's  position,  and  the  work  of  the  historian  and  of 
the  sociologist  seems  to  me  to  bear  him  out.  When  Dr.  Hughes  takes 
exception  to  Rickert's  statement  that  historical  science  is  closer  to  the 
reality  than  natural  science,  he  does  not  discuss  his  grrounds  for  that  state- 
ment, namely,  that  the  external  world  is  known  to  us  through  perception, 
that  historical  science  tends  to  retain  the  perceivable,  while  natural 
science  tends  to  eliminate  it.  Both  history  and  natural  science  start  with 
perceivable  objects,  but  all  perceivable  objects  are  not  history  nor  are  they 
natural  science. 

The  use  of  the  word  evidence  as  meaning  '  the  present  fact '  is  a  use 
that  must  strike  the  historian  as  incomplete.  Evidence  is  a  rather  defi- 
nite thing  for  the  historian  and  a  logric  of  history  ought  to  conform  to 
•dentifio  practiae.     It  is  true  that  all  the  '  sources '  with  which  the  his- 
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torian  works  are  present  facts,  but  for  the  most  part  Dr.  Hughes  uses  the 
term  in  a  very  limited  sense,  meaning  the  existence  of  a  constitution,  of 
a  state,  of  a  political  party  or  of  a  religion  whose  existence  needs  to  be 
explained.  Such  a  fact,  undoubtedly,  is  proof  of  action,  but  it  is  not  the 
evidence  that  enables  us  to  trace  the  stages  of  the  action,  its  evolution 
or  history. 

As  to  Dr.  Hughes's  general  position,  I  can  speak  with  less  confidence. 
Unquestionably  action  is  the  content  of  history.  Not  only  do  all  historical 
works  prove  it,  but  writers  upon  method  betray  it  often  in  their  use  of 
terms.  It  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  the  historian  seeks  for  \mity,  that 
a  history  should  present  a  single  action,  but  is  action  a  necessary  anti- 
thesis of  generalization  (law)  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  upon 
actions,  to  have  a  law  of  actions  ?  In  that  case  how  would  the  content  of 
histories  differ  from  the  content  of  sociologies,  unless  that  difference 
rested  on  the  individuality,  i,  e,,  uniqueness  and  unity  of  the  historical 
act?     Does  history  merge  almost  imperceptibly  into  natural  science? 

For  Dr.  Hughes,  history  does  not  have  humanity  for  its  center.  For 
him  the  content  of  history  is  not  necessarily  Kultur,  the  result  of  man's 
activities  in  society,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  history  with 
man  left  out.  Rickert  holds  that  humanity  is  the  center  and  Kultur  the 
content  of  all  history.  It  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  these  views. 
Bemheim  remarked  long  ago  that  *wir  konnen  alle  Objecte  historisch 
betrachten,'  but  that  only  man  in  society  was  the  natural  object  of 
Oeschichtswissenschaft,  The  distinction  here  is  based  upon  content  and 
not  upon  method,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  insisted  that  an  account  of 
the  unique  evolution  of  the  earth  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  method, 
as  much  a  part  of  historical  science  as  the  unique  evolution  of  man  in 
society.  If  this  be  true,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  invent  new  terms  to 
distinguish  the  action  of  man  in  society  from  the  action  of  the  planets? 
Will  distinctions  not  become  necessary  in  historical  science  not  unlike 
those  that  have  arisen  in  natural  science  between  biology  and  sociology? 
If  so,  what  would  be  the  foundation  of  such  distinctions?  Here  an 
examination  of  GottPs  interesting  study  would  be  valuable.  These  ob- 
servations call  attention  to  the  incompleteness  rather  than  to  the  un- 
soundness of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hughes,  and  as  he  expressly  denies  all 
claims  to  completeness,  does  not  form  a  fair  ground  for  criticism. 

Finally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  word  action  will  do  all  that 
Dr.  Hughes  claims  for  it  as  the  concept  of  historical  construction.  All 
actions  are  unique,  but  the  historian  is  interested  in  the  action  that  is 
important  because  of  its  uniqueness  or  individuality.  Important,  be  it 
understood,  not  in  its  isolation,  but  in  its  relation  to  a  larger  whole,  and 
important  for  that  larger  whole  by  just  those  characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  acts.  The  sociologist  in  dealing  with  past  acts  is 
concerned  with  what  they  have  in  common  and  neglects  the  features  that 
the  historian  seizes  upon.  Both  deal  with  action,  but  in  the  one  case 
the  action  is  general,  common  to  several  series,  in  the  other  it  is  unique, 
happens  but  once,  can  not  happen  again,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
ini'WdTi>»Utv      If  a  generalization  on  social  evolution  may  have  action 
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for  its  content,  i,  e.,  if  laws  of  social  action  may  be  formulated — and  I 
can  see  nothing  to  prevent  such  formulation — it  must  be  evident  that  the 
term  action  does  not  supply  us  with  a  formal  concept  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  the  work  of  the  historian  from  that  of  the  sociolog^ist.  The 
only  escape,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  to  decline  to  classify  sociology  with 
the  sciences  of  generalization  or  of  law. 

While  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Dr.  Hughes  has  found  in  the 
word  action  a  term  that  is  the  clear  antithesis  of  law  and  sums  up  the 
work  of  the  historian  as  the  latter  term  does  the  work  of  the  natural 
scientist,  it  is  still  true  that  he  gives  us  a  valuable  new  point  of  view,  in 
distinguishing  between  possibility  and  tendency,  in  pointing  out  clearly 
for  the  first  time  that  action  is  the  content  of  history  and  that  the  synthesis 
must  be  characterized  by  unity  of  action.  From  such  a  brilliant  begin- 
ning we  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  will  give  us  in  the  future  a  treatise 
on  the  logic  of  history  that  will  be  complete,  dealing  with  all  the  problems 
for  which  he  could  not  find  space  in  his  thesis,  and  especially  with  the 
relation  of  history  to  sociology. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 

Faith,  Reason  and  Religion,     F.  C.  S.  Schiller.     Hihhert  Journal,  Vol. 

IV.,  No.  2,  1906.     Pp.  329-345. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  will-to-believe  philosophy  suggests  the 
need  of  a  careful  estimate  of  its  bearings  upon  the  problems  of  religion 
and  theology.  From  the  standpoint  of  its  critics,  the  new  humanism 
may  be  viewed  as  the  foe  of  a  reasonable  faith  and  the  possible  ally  of 
the  most  extreme  obscurantism  or  superstition,  or  as  an  excuse  for  the 
most  unbridled  subjectivism.  Mr.  Schiller,  in  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  faith  and  reason,  seeks  to  meet  these  objections  and  to  show  that  the 
new  view  does  not  mean  the  systematic  demolition  of  the  reason.  Faith 
can  not  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  reason,  because  faith  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  reason  itself.  As  a  name  for  intellectual  in- 
dolence or  complacency,  faith  may  be  the  foe  of  reason,  but  with  faith  in 
the  proper  sense,  that  is,  with  the  attitude  which  takes  a  desirable  belief 
on  trust  and  acts  upon  it  in  the  hope  of  verifying  it  by  action,  reason 
can  have  no  quarrel.  The  truths  of  reason  were  originally  postulates 
assumed  to  meet  a  certain  situation,  and  only  established  ex  post  facto 
by  the  experience  of  their  practical  success.  Further,  the  faith  which 
engenders  knowledge  is  not  a  principle  of  unbridled  individualism,  for 
before  it  can  be  accepted  as  knowledge  it  must  prt)ve  itself  by  works  and 
interfere  effectively  in  the  conduct  of  life.  While  the  sifting  process  is 
going  on  no  final  agreement  in  religious  belief  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  it 
may  even  be  questioned  whether  there  is  an  ultimate  truth,  the  same  for 
all.  The  plurality  of  opinions  suggests  that  truth  may  *  prove  more 
subtly  flexible  and  adjust  itself  to  the  differences  of  individual  experi- 
ences.' Both  science  and  religion  begin  with  postulates  of  faith,  and 
transmute  them  through  the  verification  of  experience  into  axioms  of 
reason.     Theology  has  lagged  behind  science  in  its  development,  but  the 
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religious  attitude  toward  the  facts  of  life  has  equal  validity  with  the 
scientific,  and  rests  ui)on  imperishable  foundations  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul. 

The  reader  may  question  whether  Mr.  Schiller's  *  flexible'  and  adapt- 
able truth  will  really  satisfy  the  thirst  for  ontology  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  religious  nature,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  his  own  pragmatic 
test.  Again,  if  the  growing  imiversality  of  an  opinion  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  its  truth,  what  of  the  beings  who  hold  the  opinion?  Are  th^ 
real  beings  of  the  old-fashioned  kind?  Professor  Royce  thinks  that 
pragmatism  is  a  'lonely'  doctrine,  and  Mr.  Schiller  argues*  that  abso- 
lute idealism  is  solipsistic.  The  situation  is  interesting,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  investigation  is  necessary  before  either  side  can  make  good 
its  claim  to  so  valuable  a  philosophical  asset  as  a  society  of  other  selves. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  realist  will  cling  to  the  naive  delusion  of  an 
external  world  until  his  more  accomplished  philosophical  brethren  can  find 
some  better  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  their  neighbors  than 
an  equally  naive  '  feelin'  for  you.'  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Schiller  leaves  us 
where  Plato  left  us :  we  must  take  the  beet  of  human  opinions,  and  upon 
that  as  a  raft,  not  without  risk,  venture  out  upon  the  voyage  of  life. 

Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Les  anomalies  mentcUes  chez  les  ecoliers.     J.  Philippe  et  G.  P.  Boncoub. 

Paris :  Alcan.     1905. 
Leicht  ahnorme  Kinder,     W.  Weyoandt.     Sammlung  zwangloser  Ahhand" 

lungen  aus  dem  Oehiete  der  Nerven-  und  Oeisteshrankheiten,  1905, 

VI.,  No.  1. 
Ueher  Idiotie,     W.  Weygandt.     Ibid.,  1906,  VI.,  Nos.  6  and  6. 

In  these  three  monographs  the  authors  have  considered  most  of  the 
recent  literature  on  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded. The  first  article  of  Weygandt  and  the  book  of  Philippe  and 
Boncour  are  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  psychology  and  educa- 
tion. In  these  the  authors  discuss  the  mental  condition  of  those  children 
who  have  a  sense  of  morality  and  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  attend 
school,  but  who  are  *  backward.' 

These  children  can  profit  from  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  perfectly  normal  children  can  do.  Most  of 
them  have  a  mental  awkwardness  and  slowness,  and  consequently  they  are 
difficult  to  teach  in  classes  with  normal  pupils.  They  either  retard  the 
progress  of  the  normal  or  are  left  to  themselves  to  remain  uneducated. 
They  are  apathetic,  easily  fatigued,  with  unstable  attention,  often  nervous. 
With  sufficient  individual  attention,  however,  and  in  schools  especially 
fitted  for  them,  these  children  can  be  educated  to  a  comparatively  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  made  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
Often  when  their  physical  defects  or  ailments — adenoids,  obstructions  to 
hearing,  defects  of  eyesight,  etc — ^are  corrected,  there  is  an  immediate 
improvement  in  mental  condition. 

*Thi§   Jr  TBKAL^  Vol.     III.,  No.  4. 
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In  Germany  and  France  much  attention  is  being  given  to  these  back- 
ward children.  In  Germany  alone  there  are  seven  journals  devoted  partly 
or  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  this  class.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  in  this  country  comparatively  little  is  being  done  for  improvement 
and  in  study  of  these  curable  cases. 


Shepherd  Ivory  Franz. 


McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS.  January,  1906, 
Vol.  XVI.  The  Dangers  of  Democracy  (pp.  129-145) :  J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
-An  exposition  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, maintaining  the  thesis  that  its  one  great  danger  is  that  it  may 
fail  to  realize  its  own  ideal  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Ethical  Influences  in  University  Life  (pp.  146-157)  : 
C.  H.  Toy. -An  address  to  Harvard  students.  The  relative  isolation  of 
the  college  community  is  viewed  as  tending  to  a  relaxation  of  outside 
obligations,  and  to  social  and  academic  seclusion,  while  promoting  re- 
pose and  concentration,  simple  and  clear  thought,  high  ideals,  intellectual 
sincerity  and  a  free  interchange  of  constructive  criticism.  Ten  Years 
of  War  and  the  Hague  Treaty  (pp.  158-171):  W.  L.  Cook. -The  writer 
argues  that  the  Hague  Treaty  can  best  be  made  effective  as  a  preventive 
of  war  by  providing  that  the  interposition  of  a  buffer  period  of  thirty 
days  between  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  engagements  and  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  which  the  Treaty  now  recommends,  be  made  manda- 
tory. The  Retail  Method  in  Reform  (pp.  171-179) :  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
-Historical  and  contemporary  illustrations  are  adduced  to  show  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  social  reform  is  that  which  takes  its  rise  from 
an  interest  in  individual  cases,  suggesting  a  general  program  leading  to 
changes  in  legislation  and  public  opinion,  completing  the  circle  by  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  and  effective  application  of  the  principle  thus  gained. 
Suicide :  Some  of  its  Causes  and  Preventives  (pp.  179-189) :  C.  F.  Yonoe. 
-Gives  representative  opinions  on  suicide,  discusses  some  of  its  condi- 
tions and  emphasizes  the  value  of  religious  faith  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  as  a  preventive.  The  Industrial  Millennium  (pp.  190-198) :  Ira  W. 
HowERTH. -We  need  a  scientific  industrial  ideal.  A  rational  industrial 
order  involves  economy  of  force,  cooperation  in  the  spirit  of  love,  made 
effective  through  intelligent  democratic  control.  Its  coming  depends  on 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  latter  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  external  conditions.  Ethical  Forces  in  the  Practise  of  Medi- 
cine (pp.  198-203):  Richard  C.  Cabot. -The  moral  advantage  of  the 
physician's  work  lies  in  peculiar  opportunities  for  achieving  skill,  science 
and  friendship.  The  Practical  Deductions  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge 
(pp.  204-227) :  D.  H.  [MacGreqor.  -  Idealistic  epistemology  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  formal  teleology,  based  not  on  special  adaptations,  but  on  the  gen- 
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eral  adaptation  of  mind  to  nature.  But  this  relation  is  viewed  as  inner 
and  necessary,  whence  it  fails  to  prove  design,  which  has  meaning  only 
when  the  mutually  related  factors  are  really  distinct  and  contingent. 
The  further  appeal  to  the  existence  of  subjective  effort  in  reality  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  the  argument  for  objective  teleology,  since  it 
tends  to  explain  the  adaptations  causally.  The  80-called  Hedonist  Para- 
dox (pp.  228-234) :  Felix  Arnold.  -  Pleasure  is  a  real  and  attainable  end 
of  action.  Booh  Reviews  (pp.  236-262)  :  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Problems  of 
Philosophy:  Josuh  Royce.  J.  A.  Stewart,  The  Myths  of  Plato:  J.  S. 
Mackenzie.  A.  Messer,  Kants  EthiJe:  W.  J.  Eoberts.  A.  C.  Pigon, 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace:  C.  J.  Hamilton.  Aylmer 
Maude,  A  Peculiar  People — The  Doukhohors:  M.  A.  Hamilton.  J,  A« 
Green,  The  Educational  Ideas  of  Pestdllozzi,  Jessie  White,  The  Educes 
tional  Ideals  of  Froehel  R.  E.  Hughes,  School  Training :  W.  J.  Green- 
street.  Thomas  Stephens,  The  Child  and  Religion:  M.  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  School  Teaching  and  School  Reform:  M.  Mackenzie. 
A.  V.  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion  in  England:  C.  J.  Hamilton.  David  J. 
Ritchie,  Philosophical  Studies:  James  Gibson.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  Other  Philosophical  Lectures  and 
Essays:  J.  S.  Mackenzie. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  December,  1905.  Le  prejuge  inteU 
lectualiste  et  le  prejuge  finaliste  dans  les  theories  de  Vexpression  (pp. 
561-582) :  G.  Dumas.  -  Darwin's  theory  of  emotional  expressions  is  fal- 
laciously finalist ic,  and  Wundt's  theory  is  with  equal  fallaciousness  intel- 
lectualistic.  The  antithesis  of  pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  anger,  etc.,  is 
wrongly  taken  by  these  scientists  as  a  logical  one;  the  reactions  are  then 
forcibly  regarded  as  opposites,  an  imconfirmable  assumption.  Psychology 
can  not  explain  expressions.  Reflexion  et  Introspection  (pp.  583-591) : 
H.  Luquet.  -  The  writer  makes  a  plea  for  introspection  as  a  psychological 
method.  Introspection  is  related  to  reflection  as  art  is  to  science;  and 
just  as  art  gives  us  the  full  individual  meaning  of  its  objects,  while  sci- 
ence renders  only  a  practical  abstraction,  so  too  introspection  gives  us  a 
disinterested  presentation  of  the  fluid  whole  of  experiences,  avoiding  the 
one-sidedness  of  reflection,  which  ends  inevitably  in  a  psychological 
atomism  (psychophysics  or  associationalism).  Role  des  sensations  in- 
ternes dans  les  emotions  et  dans  la  perception  de  la  duree  (pp.  592-623) : 
Revault  d'Allonnes.  -  A  study  of  a  patient  suffering  from  visceral  anes- 
thesia. The  outward  expressions  of  emotions  were  found  to  be  intact, 
but  the  emotions  themselves  were  absent.  Perception  of  short  time- 
intervals  very  weak,  that  of  longer  intervals  wholly  lacking;  hypoesthesia 
of  all  organic  appetites,  temperature  and  pain  senses.  The  writer  holds 
that  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotions  must  be  narrowed  so  as  to  make 
internal  sensations  alone  affective  and  essential  to  emotional  life,  while 
tactile  and  external  motor  sensations  are  merely  contingent  and  largely 
cognitive  expressions.  Time-conception  may  persist  after  loss  of  time- 
perception.  Likewise  inclinations,  which  are  residues  of  emotions,  xnay 
)A^iVt  aft^^  the  loss  of  all  true  emotions.     La  haine  (pp.  624-d35) :  E. 
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Tardieu.  -  An  appreciation  of  hate,  which  is  regarded  as  proceeding  from 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Its  manifestations  in  family  and  social 
life  are  described ;  it  is  often  a  stimulus  to  action  where  other  stimuli  fail. 
Patriotism  is  the  obverse  of  hatred  of  strange  peoples.  Analyses  et 
comptes  rendus:  Pillon,  L'Annee  philosophique :  Jules  Delvaille;  Bel- 
langer,  Les  concepts  de  cause:  M.  Mauxion;  Motora,  An  essay  on  eastern 
philosophy:  Th.  Ribot;  Heymans,  Einfuhrung  in  die  Metaphysik:  M. 
Mauxion;  Petronievics,  Principien  der  Metaphysik:  G.  M.;  Schrader, 
Elemente  der  Psychologie  des  Urtetls :  Abel  Rey  ;  Weisengriin,  Der  neue 
Kurs  in  der  Philosophie:  LioN  Poitevin;  Basch,  UindividuaXisme  an- 
archiste:  Fr.  P.;  de  Gaultier,  Nietzsche  et  la  reforme  philosophique: 
Georges  Palante;  Ranzoli,  Dizionario  di  scienze  filosofiche:  Andr6  La- 
LANDE ;  de  Gourmont,  Promenades  philosophiques :  L.  Arr^^t.  Review  of 
foreign  periodicals:  The  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  XI. 

REVISTA  FILOSOFICA.  September-October,  1905.  Per  una 
scienza  nonnativa  morale  (pp.  445-466) :  E.  Juvalta.  -  A  normative 
ethical  science  can  include  a  system  of  relations  and  laws  which  have 
the  value  of  norms  only  on  the  initial  assumption  that  they  are  moral 
ends.  The  determination  of  an  ethical  norm  requires  (1)  that  it  be 
humanly  possible,  and  (2)  that  the  preference  given  to  the  norm  in  ques- 
tion over  other  possible  norms  is  a  moral  necessity.  The  moral  necessity 
assumed  by  the  author  and  argued  in  previous  articles  is  universal  justice, 
and  the  means  to  this  end  is  a  human  society  such  that  all  its  members 
find  in  their  own  conditions  of  life  the  same  or  equivalent  opportunity 
to  devote  their  activity  to  a  search  for  the  goods  for  the  attainment  of 
which  social  cooperation  is  a  means.  La  Psicologia  di  Tertulliano  nei 
su^i  rapporti  colla  Psicologia  Stoica  (pp.  467-493) :  G.  Bonfioioli.  -  Con- 
tinues the  author's  account  of  Tertullian's  indebtedness  to  Greek  philos- 
ophy, chiefly  to  the  Stoics,  for  material  wherewith  to  combat  the  Platonic 
tradition  used  by  the  Gnostics.  Vicende  del  termine  e  del  concetto  di 
legge  nella  filosofia  naturale  (pp.  494-513) :  A.  Paoano.  -  From  a  review 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  have  had  the  signification  of  '  law ' 
or  related  significations,  the  author  concludes  that  the  concept  of  law 
has  passed  through  three  phases:  (1)  a  significance  of  strict  legality;  (2) 
the  manifestation  of  a  divine  will  which  is,  however,  limited  in  two  direc- 
tions, (a)  by  a  mysterious  power  ruling  over  things,  the  germ  of  the  idea 
of  necessity,  (b)  by  an  unalterable  specific  nature  of  things  which  consti- 
tutes the  physical  world;  (3)  the  will  which  produces  the  law  ceases  to 
be  attributed  to  a  hypcrphenomenal  being,  but  is  identified  with  the  order 
of  phenomena  themselves  or  is  wholly  eliminated.  The  characters  of 
cfiiciency,  predetermination  and  necessity  persist,  however,  but  opposed 
by  critical  reflection  which  reduces  cause  to  temporal  succession  and  law 
to  uniform  and  constant  sequence.  The  two  tendencies,  natural  de- 
terminism and  indeterminism,  are  at  present  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
II  mecanismo  delle  emozioni  (pp.  614-624):  S.  Montanelli-A  protest 
againBt  the  recent  work  of  M.  Paul  Sollier  because  of  his  reduction  of 
peychology  to  physiology.  Multa  Renasceniur  (apologo) :  F.  Bonatelll 
Rtusegna  Bibliograflca. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW.  January,  1906,  N.  S.,  VoL 
Xin.,  No.  1.  The  Relations  of  Logic  to  Allied  Disciplines  (pp.  1-22) : 
William  A.  Hammond. -The  paper  first  states  briefly  the  conceptions  of 
logic  held  by  various  leading  philosophers  from  Aristotle  to  the  present 
time.  It  then  discusses  in  their  order  (1)  the  relation  of  logic  as  a 
science  to  logic  as  art,  (2)  the  relation  of  logic  to  psychology  and  (3)  the 
relation  of  logic  to  metaphysics.  The  author  believes  that,  for  the  sake 
of  progress  in  each,  a  strict  line  of  distinction  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween these  branches  of  knowledge.  Some  Effects  of  Incentives  on  Work 
and  Fatigue  (pp.  23-34) :  William  R.  Wright.  -  The  experiments  con- 
sisted of  ergographic  tests  with  and  without  incentive.  The  results  show 
that  more  work  is  accomplished  under  the  former  condition  and  that 
known  impossibilities  tend  to  decrease  the  total  amount  of  work  pro- 
duced. The  fatigue  effects  are  likewise  greater  under  such  conditions. 
Discussion:  The  Problem  of  the  Subconscious  (pp.  35-49) :  Irving  King. 
-The  author  takes  exception  to  those  current  theories  of  consciousness 
which  introduce  psychic  elements  in  one  form  or  another  for  its  explana- 
tion. He  conceives  the  subconscious  not  as  dim  consciousness,  nor  as 
anything  psychic  or  self-conscious,  'but  rather  as  a  physical  mass  of 
neural  dispositions,  tensions  and  processes.'  This  material  is  i)erhaps 
to  some  degree  organized,  and  includes  '  remnants  of  habits,  experiences, 
both  those  which  have  lapsed  from  consciousness  and  those  which  have 
never  penetrated  to  the  central  plexus.'  Here  are  also  included  '  heredi- 
tary traits  and  tendencies  which  have  never  chanced  to  be  sufficiently 
relevant  to  the  trend  of  processes  which  lay  back  of  consciousness  to 
succeed  in  contributing  to  them.'  The  Place  and  Value  of  the  Marginal 
Region  in  Psychic  Life  (pp.  50-59)  :  James  Bissett  Pratt.  -  The  feeling- 
mass  is  held  to  be  the  source  of  sensory  and  ideational  experience.  It 
is  deeper  and  broader  than  these  and  is  more  closely  identified  with  per- 
sonality and  character.  It  is  also  the  source  and  guide  to  most  of  our 
practical  activity.  In  a  sense  it  seems  to  be  more  universal  than  all 
other  forms  of  experience,  for  we  are  unable  to  set  any  limits  beyond 
which  it  does  not  extend.  In  this  way  we  seem  to  be  linked  to  the  whole 
of  sentient  life. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Professor  G.  V.  N.  Dearborx  considers  that  the  summary  of  his  paper 
read  before  the  American  Psycholog^ical  Association,  at  Cambridge,  De- 
cember 27,  1906,  which  was  printed  in  the  sixth  number  of  this  Journal 
for  the  current  year,  is  unjust  to  the  opinions  actually  expressed  in  the 
paper  presented.  Professor  Dearborn  objects  to  being  understood  as 
saying  that  'the  various  properties  of  muscle  protoplasm  satisfy  the 
criteria  of  correlation  better  than  does  the  cerebral  cortex.'  He  prefers 
to  say  that  the  muscles  are  only  one  of  several  sorts  of  protoplasm  com- 
posing the  organism,  and  his  discussion  of  the  muscles  was  intended  to 
give  one  example  of  the  fitness  for  correlation  of  protoplasm  generally. 
Professor  Dearborn  objects  to  the  assumption  in  current  text-books  that 
the  seventeen  grams  of  cells  in  the  cortex  cerebri  correlate  all  the  phe- 
nomena known  as  consciousness. 

"  L*UNE  des  d^couvertes  les  plus  ^tonnantes  que  lee  physiciens  aient 
annonc^es  dans  ces  demidres  ann^,  c'est  que  la  matidre  n'existe  pas." 
Thus  H.  Poincar6  begins  his  article  entitled  '  La  fin  de  la  matiere '  in  the 
Athenasum  for  February  17.  He  continues:  "The  essential  attribute  of 
matter  is  its  mass,  its  inertia.  It  is  the  mass  which  everywhere  and 
always  remains  constant,  which  persists  when  a  chemical  transformation 
has  altered  all  the  sensible  qualities  and  seems  to  have  made  another 
body.  If,  then,  one  were  to  prove  that  the  mass,  the  inertia  of  matter, 
did  not  really  pertain  to  it  .  .  .  that  this  mass,  the  constant  par  excellence, 
is  itself  variable,  one  might  well  say  that  matter  does  not  exist  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  is  announced."  Professor  Poincar6  examines  the 
effect  which  the  researches  and  conclusions  of  Abraham,  Kaufmann  and 
Lorentz  and  the  doctrine  of  electrons  should  have  in  discrediting  matter. 
In  the  light  of  these  inquiries  mass  appears  as  a  phenomenon  due  to 
electrical  activity,  and  in  this  case  M.  Poincar6  concludes,  "  il  n'y  a  paa 
do  vraie  matidie,  U  n'y  a  plus  qua  des  trous  dans  I'^ther." 
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many  other  similar  characterizations  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  other  experiences  shows  them  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, I  think,  only  restatements  of,  if  not  deductions  from,  the 
same  general  standpoint.  Realism  is,  however,  not  always  accepted 
as  being  implied  in  these  views. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  charge  which  can  with  perfect  justice, 
I  believe,  be  brought  against  both  the  new  epistemology  and  the  old, 
namely,  that  so  far  both  have  been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
an  investigation  of  our  knowledge  of  pencils,  chairs  and  the  usual 
classroom  paraphernalia,  and  very  little  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
in  the  possession  of  which  men  actually  know  and  can  do  mogt, 
namely,  scientific  knowledge,  especially  physics.  The  charge  is  par- 
ticularly deserved  in  one  quarter,  since  it  is  especially  this  kind  of 
knowledge  which  also  most  closely  fits  the  pragmatistic  definitions 
which  I  have  quoted.  Convinced,  then,  that  the  knowledge  and 
knowing  of  a  Mach,  a  Boltzman,  or  a  Duhem  is  as  worthy  of  epis- 
temological  study,  both  for  the  above  and  for  other  reasons,  as  that 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  I  purpose  to  consider  the  epistemology  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  knowing.* 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  shall  at  present  proceed  is  that 
which  even  the  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  pure  experience  really 
assume  in  their  propagandas  and  appeals,  namely,  the  common  sense 
view  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  individuals  of  the  'genus  homo' 
endowed  with  something  called  minds,  in  that  they  are  capable  of 
having  concrete  experiences  of  various  kinds,  concerning  which  each 
individual  may  communicate  with  other  individuals. 

Concerning  this  point  of  view  two  statements  can  be  made.  First, 
if  experience  be  regarded  in  those  figurative  ways  which  seem  to  be 
in  such  high  favor  with  some  of  the  *  radical  empiricists,'  namely,  as 
a  *  living  flow,'  etc.,  then  on  the  whole  it  is  in  the  above-mentioned 
stage  that  the  problems  concerning  experience,  its  nature,  meaning, 
etc.,  first  arise.  Secondly,  it  may  be  said  that,  even  if  the  answer  by 
way  of  the  resolution  of  these  problems  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
point  to  a  preceding  experience  more  simple  and  without  such  prob- 
lems, and,  on  the  other,  to  a  subsequent,  more  complex  one,  never- 
theless the  experience  in  which  the  occurrence  of  the  problems  takes 
place  is  within  certain  individual  and  subjective  limits.  By  that  I 
mean,  as  I  shall  later  endeavor  to  make  more  clear,  that  the  experi- 
ence which  forms  our  real  starting-point,  and  for  the  resolution  of 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  a  large  problem,  including  as  it  does  such  subdivisiong 
as  the  purpose,  validity  and  success,  content,  structure  and  conditions,  and 
origin  and  psychology  of  knowledge  and  knowing.  Some  of  the  first  of  these 
I  shall  make  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  series  of  papers;  the  others  I 
hope  to  treat  of  subsequen^W. 
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whose  problems  the  acceptance  in  some  way  of  experiences  both 
before  and  after  is  demanded,  is  always  within  the  limits  of  the 
physiological  and  empirically  conscious  *you'  or  *me,'  to  which  the 
philosophical  writer  makes  appeal,  and  which  may  be  called,  without 
misunderstanding,  the  subject. 

At  any  rate,  whether  this  view  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
demanding  of  much  discussion,  or  even,  as  a  result  of  this,  it  appear 
questionable,  nevertheless  it  will  serve  to  make  our  initial  use  of  the 
term  'experience'  fairly  unambiguous,  so  that  if,  in  the  resolution 
of  certain  problems,  it  be  found  necessary  to  modify  or  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  the  relation  of  this  new  to  the  first  meaning 
will  be  capable  of  exact  formulation. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
many  current  discussions,  that  use  is  made  of  the  term  experience 
without  having  removed  the  ambiguities  in  any  way,  will  be  avoided ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  can  not  be  urged  that  we  are  proceeding  incor- 
rectly by  defining  a  term  rigidly  at  the  outset  of  an  investigation 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  those  characteristics 
by  means  of  which  the  term  should  be  defined.  For  while  we  may 
admit  that  our  primary  definition,  although  in  keeping  with  common 
sense,  is,  nevertheless,  tentative,  it  gives  us  the  advantage  of  some- 
thing definite  with  which  to  start,  and  from  which  the  more  detailed 
nature  of  the  cognitive  experience,  important  both  of  itself  and  for 
its  relations  to  other  experiences,  may  be  made  gradually  to  crystal- 
lize out. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  misunderstanding  or  ambiguity  if  I  begin  with  the  statement, 
that  among  the  many  experiences  which  conscious  individuals  may 
have  there  is  one  important  class,  that  of  needs.  As  to  this  last 
term,  however,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  defined, 
although  the  origin  of  needs  may  have  been  discussed  somewhat  as, 
possibly,  one  of  conflict,  etc.*  But  the  connotation  of  the  term 
makes  its  consanguinity  with  evolutionary  theory  evident.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  'need'  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  it 
means  a  felt,  conscious  demand;  a  demand,  too,  for  that  which  is 
other  than  the  need  itself  and  which  shall  satisfy  it.  This  last  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  which  may  be  laid  down  here 
that  the  need  of  satisfaction  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  need. 
Now  it  IB  undoubtedly  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  psychology  of 
needs,  at  least  to  make  statements  concerning  them  which  shall  hold 
good  of  all.  Tet  I  shall  venture  the  presentation  of  some  of  their 
important  characteristics. 

*Cf.  Dewey, '  Stadiet  in  Logical  Theory.' 
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The  Royal  -^^demy  of  Science  and  Letters,  of  Denmark,  makes  the 
following  announcement  of  the  topic  for  1906  proposed  by  the  section 
of  philosophy  for  competitive  discussion :  "  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  philosophy  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  of  knowledge,  its  value  and  its  limits.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  term  *  theory  of  knowledge'  became  a  current 
one.  In  studying  this  question,  philosophers,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  have  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  principles 
laid  down  by  Kant.  The  aim  of  their  inquiry  has  been  primarily  to 
find  by  methods  of  analysis  the  fundamental  forms  and  conditions  of 
knowledge,  and  it  has  been  assumed  for  the  most  part  that  these  forms 
and  conditions  must  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man cognitive  faculties.  Recently,  however,  the  problem  has  been  treated 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  namely,  that  the  actual  development  of 
knowledge,  its  conditions  and  its  processes,  must  be  determined  wholly 
by  necessities  which  have  to  be  met,  and  by  goals  to  be*  reached.  This 
method  known  variously  as  the  *  economical,'  *  biological,'  *  pragmatic,'  etc., 
theory  has  had  already  a  certain  success.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
will  call  the  two  theories  in  question  criticism  and  pragmatism.  Since 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  relation  between 
the  forms  and  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  human 
faculties  of  knowledge  manifest  themselves,  and  the  necessities,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  knowledge  is  called  upon  to  meet,  and  the  tasks  that  it 
succeeds  in  performing,  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Copenhagen  proposes 
the  following  problem  for  competitive  discussion:  To  examine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology,  the  relation  between  criticism  and  pra^matism.^^  The  gold 
medal  of  the  Academy  will  be  awarded  as  a  first  prize,  and  competing 
essays  must  be  ready  by  October  31,  1907.  Further  particulars  may  be 
had  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Professor  H.  G.  Zeuthen,  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

In  the  Yale  department  of  philosophy,  R.  P.  Angier,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard), at  present  assistant  in  the  Berlin  laboratory  with  Professor  Nagle, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  psychology.  Mr.  E.  H.  Cameron,  M.A. 
(Yale),  at  present  fellow  in  psychology  and  philosophy  at  Yale,  has  also 
been  appointed  instructor  in  psychology.  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer,  of 
Harvard,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  ethics,  and  Dr.  Henry  Rutgers 
Marshall  lecturer  in  esthetics  and  psychology. 

Professor  Hugo  Munsterbero  gave  the  last  of  the  Harvard  lectures 
for  this  year  at  Yale  University,  on  March  16.  His  subject  was  *  Science 
and  Idealism.' 

Dr.  F.  Kruger,  docent  in  philosophy  at  Leipzig  and  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Wundt,  has  accepted  a  chair  of  philosophy  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Professor  George  H.  Howison,  of  the  University  of  California,  will 
give  a  course  of  lectures  at  Yale  University  on  *  The  Human  Import  of 
Philosophy.' 
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THE    GROUND    OF    THE   VALIDITY   OP   KNOWLEDGE^ 

I.    Needs  and  the  Transcendent 

XN  these  days,  when  it  would  perhaps  not  be  incorrect  to  speak  of 
-*-  at  least  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  epistemological  problem, 
as  indicated  by  current  discussions  in  England,  France  and  America, 
the  problem  of  the  cause  of  this  increase  is  an  attractive  one  to  the 
social  psychologist.  Disclaiming  any  attempt  to  have  studied  this 
question  exhaustively,  I  venture,  however,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  discussions  of  this  paper,  to  state  the  results  of  some  reflection 
on  the  matter.  When  we  find  it  stated,  for  example,  that  'psychol- 
ogy is  the  key  to  the  question  of  truth,'  that  'truth  is  a  form  of 
value,'  a  'gradual  achievement  and  construction  of  a  common  world,' 
the  thought  is  suggested  that  that  view  which  has  been  of  such  pre- 
dominating influence  on  practically  all  other  fields  of  thought, 
namely,  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  has  at  last,  though  some- 
what tardily,  reached  the  field  of  philosophy  and  is  the  leaven  to  the 
rising  loaf.  My  conviction  that  'evolution'  is  the  new  standpoint, 
quite  strikingly  different  in  its  logical  import,  from  which  knowledge 
and  experience  are  now  being  studied,  is  strengthened  when  I  find  it 
stated,  also,  that  'thought  is  an  instrument  of  adaptation/  which, 
however,  'need  not  always  copy  its  objects'  and  in  which  'what 
works  best  is  truest.'*  This  is  indeed  the  language  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory,  and  is,  as  I  believe  and  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate, 
on  the  whole  quite  realistic  in  its  implications.     Examination  of  the 

'The  present  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  papers  in  which  I  purpose  to 
deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  above  problem;  this  I  might  also  state  as 
the  Epistemology  of  Scientific  Knowledge  and  Knowing.  The  present  article 
is  to  a  certain  extent  introductory,  and,  therefore,  I  trust  its  incompletenesses 
will  be  pardoned.  The  subsequent  papers  will  treat  of  such  matters  as  im- 
plication, the  meaning  of  'in  experience,'  the  transcendence  of  knowledge,  per- 
ception and  the  '  correctness '  of  data,  and  the  '  structure '  of  scientific  knowing. 

'Prolessor  William  James  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of 
HWdiag't  '  Protlema  of  PhiloM>ph7.' 
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many  other  similar  characterizations  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  other  experiences  shows  them  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, I  think,  only  restatements  of,  if  not  deductions  from,  the 
same  general  standpoint.  Realism  is,  however,  not  always  accepted 
as  being  implied  in  these  views. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  charge  which  can  with  perfect  justice, 
I  believe,  be  brought  against  both  the  new  epistemology  and  the  old, 
namely,  that  so  far  both  have  been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
an  investigation  of  our  knowledge  of  pencik,  chairs  and  the  usual 
classroom  paraphernalia,  and  very  little  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
in  the  possession  of  which  men  actually  know  and  can  do  most, 
namely,  scientific  knowledge,  especially  physics.  The  charge  is  par- 
ticularly deserved  in  one  quarter,  since  it  is  especially  this  kind  of 
knowledge  which  also  most  closely  fits  the  pragmatistic  definitions 
which  I  have  quoted.  Convinced,  then,  that  the  knowledge  and 
knowing  of  a  Mach,  a  Boltzman,  or  a  Duhem  is  as  worthy  of  epis- 
temological  study,  both  for  the  above  and  for  other  reasons,  as  that 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  I  purpose  to  consider  the  epistemology  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  knowing.' 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  shall  at  present  proceed  is  that 
which  even  the  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  pure  experience  really 
assume  in  their  propagandas  and  appeals,  namely,  the  common  sense 
view  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  individuals  of  the  ^ genus  homo' 
endowed  with  something  called  minds,  in  that  they  are  capable  of 
having  concrete  experiences  of  various  kinds,  concerning  which  each 
individual  may  communicate  with  other  individuals. 

Concerning  this  point  of  view  two  statements  can  be  made.  First, 
if  experience  be  regarded  in  those  figurative  ways  which  seem  to  be 
in  such  high  favor  with  some  of  the  'radical  empiricists,'  namely,  as 
a  *  living  flow,*  etc.,  then  on  the  whole  it  is  in  the  above-mentioned 
stage  that  the  problems  concerning  experience,  its  nature,  meaning, 
etc.,  first  arise.  Secondly,  it  may  be  said  that,  even  if  the  answer  by 
way  of  the  resolution  of  these  problems  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
point  to  a  preceding  experience  more  simple  and  without  such  prob- 
lems, and,  on  the  other,  to  a  subsequent,  more  complex  one,  never- 
theless the  experience  in  which  the  occurrence  of  the  problems  takes 
place  is  within  certain  individual  and  subjective  limits.  By  that  I 
mean,  as  I  shall  later  endeavor  to  make  more  clear,  that  the  experi- 
ence which  forms  our  real  starting-point,  and  for  the  resolution  of 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  a  large  problem,  including  as  it  does  such  subdivisicms 
as  the  purpose,  validity  and  success,  content,  structure  and  conditions,  and 
origin  and  psychology  of  knowledge  and  knowing.  Some  of  the  first  of  these 
I  shall  make  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  series  of  papers;  the  others  I 
Itope  to  treat  of  subsequently. 
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whose  problems  the  acceptance  in  some  way  of  experiences  both 
before  and  after  is  demanded,  is  always  within  the  limits  of  the 
physiological  and  empirically  conscious  *yo^'  or  *me,'  to  which  the 
philosophical  writer  makes  appeal,  and  which  may  be  called,  without 
misunderstanding,  the  subject. 

At  any  rate,  whether  this  view  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
demanding  of  much  discussion,  or  even,  as  a  result  of  this,  it  appear 
questionable,  nevertheless  it  will  serve  to  make  our  initial  use  of  the 
term  'experience'  fairly  unambiguous,  so  that  if,  in  the  resolution 
of  certain  problems,  it  be  found  necessary  to  modify  or  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  the  relation  of  this  new  to  the  first  meaning 
will  be  capable  of  exact  formulation. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
many  current  discussions,  that  use  is  made  of  the  term  experience 
without  having  removed  the  ambiguities  in  any  way,  will  be  avoided ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  can  not  be  urged  that  we  are  proceeding  incor- 
rectly by  defining  a  term  rigidly  at  the  outset  of  an  investigation 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  those  characteristics 
by  means  of  which  the  term  should  be  defined.  For  while  we  may 
admit  that  our  primary  definition,  although  in  keeping  with  common 
sense,  is,  nevertheless,  tentative,  it  gives  us  the  advantage  of  some- 
thing definite  with  which  to  start,  and  from  which  the  more  detailed 
nature  of  the  cognitive  experience,  important  both  of  itself  and  for 
its  relations  to  other  experiences,  may  be  made  gradually  to  crystal- 
lize out. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  misunderstanding  or  ambiguity  if  I  begin  with  the  statement, 
that  among  the  many  experiences  which  conscious  individuals  may 
have  there  is  one  important  class,  that  of  needs.  As  to  this  last 
term,  however,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  defined, 
although  the  origin  of  needs  may  have  been  discussed  somewhat  as, 
possibly,  one  of  conflict,  etc.^  But  the  connotation  of  the  term 
makes  its  consanguinity  with  evolutionary  theory  evident.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  'need'  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  it 
means  a  felt,  consciaiLS  demand;  a  demand,  too,  for  that  which  is 
other  than  the  need  itself  and  which  shall  satisfy  it.  This  last  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  which  may  be  laid  down  here 
that  the  need  of  satisfaction  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  need. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  psychology  of 
needs,  at  least  to  make  statements  concerning  them  which  shall  hold 
good  of  all.  Yet  I  shall  venture  the  presentation  of  some  of  their 
important  characteristics. 

*  Cf .  Dewey, '  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.' 
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In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of  the  need  is  char- 
acterized or  accompanied  by  a  *  feeling'  or  experience  of  'conflict,' 
of  discordance,  or  of  discrepancy.  Keeping  to  our  view  of  experi- 
ence as  subjective,  the  *  conflict'  is  not  one  of  need  with  need  in 
every  case,  but  may  be  between  experiences  of  another  kind,  or  of  an 
individual  with  his  environment.  The  range  is  perhaps  almost  un- 
limited. But  either  accompanying  or  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  *  conflict  experience,'  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  typical, 
there  is  the  felt-need  of  a  readjustment  If  the  readjustment  is 
effected,  either  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  experience  or  the 
original  experience  has  persisted  in  the  living  flow'  and,  as  modified, 
has  changed. 

As  concerning  this,  two  important  principles  are  to  be  noticed, 
^irst,  that  that  to  which,  or  according  to  which,  the  readjustment  is 
to  be  made  or  is  to  take  place  may  vary  as  the  demand  for  readjust- 
ment varies.  Secondly,  that  the  need  for  readjustment  dictates 
nothing  immediately  and  directly  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  read- 
justment shall  or  may  be  effected. 

Now,  without  attempting  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  'need'  further 
than  that  which  the  above  discussion  presents,  in  virtue  of  the  first 
of  the  above  principles  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  classification  of 
needs  which  will  suggest  at  the  same  time  differences  in  that  to 
which  the  readjustment  relates.  The  scheme  which  I  present  may  be 
faulty  in  many  ways,  incomplete,  and  the  classes  may  be  not  mutually 
exclusive;  but  I  do  not  offer  it  as  to  any  great  extent  final;  few 
classifications  have  that  honor.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to,  if  not  even  necessary  for,  our  subsequent  discussions, 
especially  if,  in  treating  of  the  problems  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated, at  least  one  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  *an  instru- 
ment of  adaptation,'  to  indicate  important  differences  between  the 
need  of  which  this  may  be  the  means  of  satisfaction  and  other  needs. 

The  most  important  classes  of  needs  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
(1)  Sensuous-physiological,  (a)  native,  (6)  acquired;  (2)  emotional, 
(a)  religious,  (6)  ethical;  (3)  esthetic;  (4)  intellectual,  (a)  log- 
ical, (&)  alogical.  The  alogical,  possibly  also  the  logical,  I  would 
divide  into  (a)  theoretical,  (6)  practical.  Of  the  first  three  main 
divisions  of  this  classification  I  shall  not  make  much  use;  they  are 
presented  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  But  important  and 
worthy  of  special  attention  are  the  intellectual  needs  and  the  means 
of  their  satisfaction. 

Now  it  may  be  that  all  needs  are  those  of  readjustment  and  of 
means  to  this ;  and  if  so,  and  if  the  readjustment  be  looked  upon  as 
furthering  and  conserving  Ufe  and  so  the  very  possibiUty  of  subse- 
quent and  additional  experience,  then  all  may  be  looked  iipim  as 
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biological  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  close  relationship 
to  evolutionary  theory  becomes  evident.  Yet  such  a  view  carries 
with  it  the  subordination  of  certain  needs  as  means  to  others  as  ends 
and,  finally,  of  all  as  means  to  one  as  an  ultimate  end,  which  may 
well  be,  indeed,  just  this  furthering  and  conserving  of  life.  But  if 
this  view  is  taken,  then  there  is  certainly  one  class,  the  alogical  needs, 
whether,  if  many,  they  be  coordinate  or  some  subordinate,  which, 
together  with  the  means  for  their  satisfaction,  are  of  all  the  most 
appropriately  designated  as  biological.  It  is  just  these  which  are 
implied  by  the  view  that  thought  is  an  instrument  of  adaptation' 
and  that  *what  works  best  is  truest.' 

That  this  is  so  will  be  made  clearer,  perhaps,  by  an  explanation 
and  a  contrast  of  *  alogical'  with  *  logical.'  By  'logical  need'  there  is 
meant  the  generic  felt-demand  for  formal  consistency,  so  that  when 
in  the  concrete  case  a  conflict  or  discordance  is  experienced  there  is 
also  the  need  experienced  of  readjusting  the  first  experience  so  that 
it  or  the  new  experience  will  conform  with  this  ideal  of  consistency. 
The  concept  of  readjustment  here  evidently  is  meaningless  unless  it 
involves  both  conflict  and  removal  of  this;  and  both  these  can  be 
stated  in  this  case  only  in  terms  of  an  ideal  consistency.  The  latter 
is  presupposed  in  some  way,  as  in  some  respect  *  other'  than  the  con- 
crete experience  which  should  conform  to  it;  and  although  the  ques- 
tions of  its  nature  and  origin  may  be  most  important  and  admittedly 
di£Scult  of  answer,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  them. 

By  the  *  alogical  need'  I  may  say  that,  first,  and  especially  if  all 
other  needs  are  subordinate  as  means  to  the  furtherance  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  as  end,  that  this  last  might  be  regarded  as  a  felt  alogical 
need,  namely,  the  need  to  live.  But  whether  this  be  called  end  or 
need— the  terminology  is  indifferent— it  may  well  be  also  that  the 
ideal  of  logical  consistency  itself  has  originated  by  abstraction  and 
generalization  from  that  which  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  means 
to  such  an  ultimate  end ;  and  that  even  now  in  special  cases  the  logical 
need  is  to  be  subordinated  to  this. 

However,  even  if  we  admit  all  this,  there  yet  appears  side  by  side 
and  coordinate  with  the  logical  need  an  alogical  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  as  indicated  in  our  classification.  This  alogical 
need  arises,  or  is  experienced  primarily,  in  the  conflict  or  discrepancy 
between  an  individual  and  his  environment.  The  latter  may  press 
and  threaten,  and  accordingly  there  is  the  need,  even  the  necessity, 
of  readjustment,  by  way  of  acting,  of  doing  something,  hit  or  miss. 
Hence  formal  consistency  is  not  here  the  ideal,  but,  whether  this  be 
observed  as  a  means  as  far  as  it  will  go,  or  whether  it  be  limited  or 
given  up,  success  is  what  is  wanted,  needed  in  the  process  and  means 
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and  result  of  readjustment;  in  fact  the  latter  is  meaningtess  here 
without  that  realization.  The  generic  felt-need  here  is  for  success, 
and  in  the  specific  case  the  readjustment  must  conform  to  this  ideal. 
But,  in  turn,  it  can  be  said  that  for  success  there  must  be  also  another 
'conforming'  which  shall  constitute  its  very  nature  and  conditions 
and  origin,  and  the  characteristics  of  that  which  in  the  specific  case 
is  the  successful  readjustment. 

Accordingly,  the  justification  of  calling  the  needs  here  involved 
alogical  comes,  first,  from  the  ideal,  success  as  opposed  to  formal 
consistency ;  secondly,  from  the  difference  in  the  means  to  this  adjust- 
ment ;  formal  consistency  shows  itself  to  be  impotent  after  a  certain 
point  to  satisfy  the  need ;  after  that  action  is  necessary,  but  can  pro- 
ceed only  on  a  non-rational  basis,  by  trial  and  the  finding  out  of  that 
which  works  best ;  thirdly,  and  accounting  perhaps  for  the  first  two, 
at  least  in  part,  from  the  nature  of  that  to  which  the  cognitive  ex- 
perience as  readjusted  in  some  way  conforms,  in  which  'conforming* 
success  consists  or  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

It  is  to  these  needs,  then,  that,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  raising  cer- 
tain questions  in  as  pointed  a  manner  as  possible,  I  shall  refer  here- 
after as  biological  or  alogical.  They  appear  most  sharply  outlined 
when,  granting  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  life  to  be  the 
ultimate  end,  there  is  the  need  for  a  means  which  will  bring  about 
or  constitute  the  readjustment ;  for  a  means,  therefore,  through  whose 
reliability,  purely  logical  methods  having  failed  or  being  known  to 
be  fallible,  success  in  meeting  the  demand  can  be  counted  upon. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  capable 
of  filling  this  role  of  a  reliable  means,  etc.,  is  scientific  knowledge,  in 
the  usual  specific  sense  of  the  term.  Science  can  do  this,  because, 
side  by  side  with  or  through  the  medium  of  that  which  may  be  called 
'theoretical'  science,  yet  in  which  the  alogical  element  is  also  present, 
it  gives  us  a  foreknowledge  of  things  and  events.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  so,  for  the  purpose  of  making  my 
points  as  clear  and  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible  and  yet  illustra- 
tively, I  shall  consider  the  foreknowledge  made  possible  by  the  phys- 
ical sciences. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  as  concerning  this  capability  sci- 
ence appears  in  marked  contrast  with  philosophy  and  other  knowl- 
edges. The  former  can  and  does  'make  a  difference'  when  appeal  is 
made  to  it,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  life  and  death.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  that  respect,  it  is  important,  and  philosophy  is  not. 
And  if  it  is  all  a  matter  of  need,  and  although  success  in  satisfying 
one  need  may  be  as  high  a  good  as  the  satisfying  of  another— for 
men  have  preferred  death  to  subversion  of  their  convictions— never- 
theless upon  success  in  meeting  the  demands  of  a  threatening  envircm- 
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ment  may  depend  even  the  having  of  the  other  needs,  to  be  satisfied, 
if  possible.  Either  succeed  or  succumb  is  a  very  real  and  unmis- 
takable dilemma.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this, 
the  main  question  of  my  paper,  I  would  refer  briefly  to  the  structure 
of  that  science  which  has  been  chosen  as  an  example,  namely,  physics. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  use  is  made  almost  exclusively  of 
'symbolic  methods.'  The  symbols  stand  for,  in  part  at  least,  the 
qualities  of  things.  Through  the  use  of  instruments  of  measurement 
they  get  a  definite  numerical  value,  giving  both  intensities'  and 
'extensities,'  and  it  is  made  possible  to  discover  empirical  and  causal 
laws,  expressible  in  the  form  of  algebraic  equations.  For  these, 
oftentimes  at  least,  a  choice  between  different  principles  of  inters 
pretation  is  presented.  Similarities  and  analogies  among  these  laws 
lead  up  by  repeated  steps  to  abstract  and  general  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, €.  g.,  those  of  thermodynamics.  The  latter  form,  too,  the 
domain  of  theory,  which  is  a  kind  of  classification  of  empirical  (in 
the  broad  sense)  laws,  and  of  hypotheses.  From  the  theorems  and 
propositions  in  this  domain,  the  laws  must  be  deducible  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  calculus  and  of  logic,  and  be  capable  of  exact  con- 
firmation again  by  the  use  of  instruments." 

Although  this  account  is  brief,  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  make 
clear  that  which  is  one  of  the  important  purposes  of  science  as  a 
means  or  method  of  readjustment.  It  is  to  discover  and  describe 
connections  between  qualities  or  changes  of  the  same  or  of  different 
things  in  such  a  way  and  by  such  methods  that,  starting,  say,  with 
the  perception  of  one,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  in  inference  to  one  as- 
yet-unperceived,  but  under  certain  conditions  to-be-perceived.  This 
constitutes  prediction,  *  knowledge'  of  the  future.  Only  if  a  reliable 
means  for  meeting  this  first  need  of  a  foreknowledge,  which  shall 
constitute  an  '  instrument  of  adaptation, '  is  discovered,  can  the  more 
important  need  of  establishing  conditions  favorable,  or  of  inhibiting 
those  unfavorable,  to  life  be  met. 

If  the  inference-prediction,  as  it  may  be  called  in  order  to  indicate 
both  its  nature  and  the  way  in  which  the  general  alogical  purpose  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  attained  best,  is  to  be  the  means  of  or  is  to 
constitute  the  readjustment,  then  the  question  as  to  what  canstitutes 
the  conditions  and  the  procedure  of  successful  prediction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  For  even  upon  the  conviction  that  success  is 
possible  or  not,  as  well  as  upon  knowledge  or  igpaorance  of  its  condi- 
tions, there  may  depend  alternative  practical  outcomes.  In  answer- 
ing this,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  'need 

*Cf.  Duhem's  'La  Thforie  physique;  son  objet  et  sa  structure,'  Paris,  1906, 
and  '  L'evolution  de  m^canique,'  Paris,  1903.  Also  the  writings  of  Mach,  Poia- 
«aH  and  Hdm. 
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of  readjustment'  is  in  no  ease  the  satisfaction  of  that  need,  it  can  be 
said  also  that  the  need  itself  dictates  nothing  directly  and  imme- 
diately as  to  the  way  in  which  the  readjustment  is  to  be  effected. 
Success  alone  is  the  goal. 

First,  then,  let  us  ask :  Can  the  mere  system  of  inferences,  taken 
on  the  one  hand  as  a  plan  or  a  means  of  foresight,  and  on  the  other 
as  a  logical  and  psychological  (natural)  event,  be  of  itself  the  suffi- 
cient condition  of  the  ensurement  of  success? 

To  this  the  reply  may  be  made,  by  some  at  least,  that  it  may  be 
this  provided  that  'correct  data'  have  formed  the  starting-point  of 
our  inductions  and  that  the  deductions  are  formally  correct.  Even 
admitting  this  in  a  general  way,  the  status  of  our  question  is  only 
slightly  altered  to  that  of  what  constitutes  the  correctness  of  data. 
This  I  shall  discuss  in  detail  in  a  later  paper  of  this  series.  But 
aside  from  this  reply,  and  perhaps,  as  it  will  turn  out,  the  one  lead- 
ing into  the  other,  it  may  also  be  answered  that,  granting  the  formal 
correctness  of  the  inference  and  the  correctness  of  the  data,  the 
gwmnd  for  its  validity  in  the  sense  of  *  successful  working'  is  external 
to  the  inference  itself  as  a  logical  and  psychological  event/  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  then  were  all  formally  correct  inferences  success- 
ful. This  necessity  of  an  external  ground  is  indeed  admitted,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  establish,  in  the  very  demand  for  'correct  data,' 
whether  this  term,  on  the  one  hand,  be  used  in  a  limited  sense  or,  on 
the  other,  the  'correctness'  be  a  characteristic  dependent  upon  or  de- 
rived from,  and  so  a  part  of,  a  system. 

In  these  problems  I  believe  that  we  are  biting  very  near  to  the 
kernel  of  the  epistemological  nut,  which  I  shall  now  take  my  turn  in 
attempting  to  crack. 

Let  us  start  with  the  consideration  of  the  actual  procedure  of 
making  the  inference,  and  assume  that  this  is  a  case  of  predicting  on 
the  basis  of  a  present  perception  that  at  a  definite  future  time  a  per^ 
ception  will  either  take  place  or  be  possible.  The  inference  here  is, 
then,  a  sort  of  'mental  transition'  in  time. 

Psychologically  the  making  of  the  inference  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  symbolically  formulated  propositions,  accompanied,  let  us 
grant,  by  a  rational  feeling  of  their  formal  correctness.  The  sym- 
bols are  either  perceived  or,  in  the  case  of  silent  thinking,  presented 
as  symbol  concepts,  and  they  have  a  meaning.  Yet  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  this  meaning  is  given  or  is  presented  very  inadequately 
in  the  form  of  images  {Auschauungen) ,  But  if  not  in  images,  the 
meaning  is  either  in  the  'fringe'  or  not  in  consciousness  at  all.  Yet 
the  propositions  are  understood  I     To  this  I  shall  recur. 

It  may  also  be  of  great  importance  that  by  virtue  both  of  being 
ible  ^n  use  and  of  making  actual  use  of  such  symbolic  methods,  ivlo* 
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iions  are  known  which  are  never  gotten  in  perception  or  anything 
patterned  after  it,  and  known,  furthermore,  with  a  certainty  and 
exactness  obtainable  in  no  other  way  than  by  these  methods.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  granted  for  our  present  purposes  that  the 
inference  consists  of  a  series  of  propositions  each  of  which  follows  of 
necessity,  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  logical  implication  and  the 
rules  of  the  calculus,  from  the  preceding.  That  is,  it  is  to  be  granted 
that  the  inference  process  is  absolutely  formally  correct,  so  that  by 
its  every  possible  repetition  the  same  conclusion  is  reached.  It  pre- 
sents, then,  a  concrete  case  of  logical  necessity,  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity. 

Assuming  now  that  the  whole  inference  process  has  conformed  to 
these  requirements,  what,  we  may  ask,  is  our  actual  attitude  psy- 
chologically toward  the  *  coming  true'  of  that  which  is  thereby  pre- 
dicted? Suppose  it  to  be  one  of  'fair'  certainty  because  it  is  felt 
that,  side  by  side  with  formal  correctness,  the  data  also  from  which 
the  premises  have  been  derived  have  been  correct.  Then  is  not  this 
certainty  based  on  the  further  conviction  that  the  correctness  of  the 
data  carries  with  it  or  consists  in  their  connection  according  to  uni- 
versal laws  with  that  which  is  to  occur  in  the  future?  Or  that,  if 
correctness  of  data  means  something  else,  namely,  an  unequivocal 
and  determinate  relation  between  the  act  of  perception  and  the  object 
perceived,  is  not  our  certainty  based  on  the  conviction  that  there  is 
also  a  regularly  and  uniformly  acting  something  which,  as  either  im- 
plied by  the  uniformity  or  as  supplementing  this,  will  also  persist, 
and  bring  about  the  predicted  occurrence  and  so  the  possibility  of 
its  perception,  and  for  which  the  inference  process  in  some  way 
stands?  Is  not  our  attitude  also  this,  and  do  we  not  act  upon  it  as 
a  conviction,  that,  having  set  up  certain  conditions,  perceived  there- 
with, it  makes  no  difference  with  the  'coming  true'  of  the  prediction 
what  the  order  of  intervening  perceptive  acts  may  be;  that  be  this 
order  what  it  may,  the  predicted  events,  say,  will  take  place  and  be 
perceived,  provided  certain  subjective  conditions  of  perception  are 
present?  Is  it  not  part  of  that  attitude  too  that  the  prediction  as 
a  psychological  event  may  cease  to  exist,  may  in  fact  be  forgotten, 
without  this  interfering  with  its  coming  true? 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  implied  affirmative  answer  to  these 
questions,  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  this  is  perhaps  a  devious  way 
of  putting  very  trite  matters.  But  I  wish  to  indicate  therewith,  as 
pointedly  as  possible,  first,  that  the  practical  attitude,  one  acted 
upon  and  in  general  justified  by  experience,  is  that  the  ground  of 
the  success  of  inference  is  external  to  this  both  as  formally  correct 
and  as  a  pqrchological  or,  if  one  prefer,  as  a  natural  event.  And 
teoondly,  that  this  ground  is  to  be  found  (how,  we  shall  see  later)  in 
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an  order  and  uniformity,  permanent  and  persistent,  and  'other  than' 
and  yet  in  some  way  'corresponding  to'  the  logical  and  psychological 
order  of  the  inference  itself.  What  the  manner  of  this  correspond- 
ence is,  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  knowledge. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  practical  attitude  is  that 
such  an  order,  universal,  without  exceptions,  in  some  sense  persist- 
ing, is  demanded.  What  is  the  source  of  this  demand,  or  in  what 
conflict  of  discordance  does  it  arise  as  something  needed  t^  The  an- 
swer to  this  can,  I  believe,  be  stated  in  a  twofold  way. 

In  the  circumstances  of  a  'readjustment'  by  way  of  prediction 
and  foreknowledge,  the  desideratum  is,  evidently,  success.  Now  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that,  for  example,  with  a  certain  event  pre- 
dicted, if  this  should  not  occur  and  so  make  possible  its  perception, 
assuming  the  subjective  conditions  for  this  to  be  present,  there  would 
be  conflict  or  discordance.  For  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  this 
there  mvst  be,  accordingly,  something  persisting,  for  one  thing,  and, 
for  another,  acting  with  a  regularity  and  uniformity  to  bring  about 
the  event  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  subjective  conditions,  its  per- 
ception. Such  a  persisting  regularity  and  uniformity  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that,  for  example,  the  same  causes  are  to  be  present  and 
are  to  bring  about  the  same  effects.  It  may  mean  this,  but  also  that 
there  is  an  accumulative  action  analogous  to  that  of  a  series.  In  this 
way  the  regularity  and  uniformity  can  be  made  entirely  compatible 
with  individuality.  And,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  our  'universal  laws,'  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  as  judg- 
ments in  some  way  express,  or  point  to  in  the  manner  of  transcend- 
ing themselves,  as  I  shall  show  later,  an  order  and  regularity  and 
unequivocalness  of  causation.  Accordingly,  with  an  event  predicted 
SB  a  special  case  of  or  as  derived  from  such  a  universal  law^  if  for 
any  reason,  particularly  a  subjective  one,  the  perception  does  not 
take  place,  then  seemingly  there  would  be  a  conflict  by  way  of  an 
exception,  a  case  negative  to  universality,  unless  this  last  could  be 
saved  in  some  way.  If,  accordingly,  it  is  only  by  such  universal 
judgments  that  inference  and  alogical  knowledge  in  general  are  pos- 
sible, then  an  order  and  regularity  with  no  exceptions  is  demanded 
to  resolve  such  a  possible  conflict  as  the  above,  to  ^correspond  to* 
the  universality  expressed  in  the  judgment,  and  to  ^fill  out'  those 
negative  cases  constituted  by  the  absence  of  the  act  of  perception. 
With  such  possible  'conflicts'  and  the  means  demanded  for  their 
resolution  in  mind,  and  admitting  that  the  order,  etc.,  implies  per- 
sistence or  permanence,  as  in  a  'series,'  let  us  ask  where  it  can  be 
found. 

Evidently  it  is  not  legitimate  to  look  to  the  inference  itself 
IF  'tF  pflOT'^YioToflrical  or  logical  aspects  for  the  order  whidi  is  de* 
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manded.  But  may  not  this  be  in  the  series  of  conscious  events  t 
Now  undoubtedly  there  is  some  order  to  be  found  here.  But  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  practical  attitude  is  that  the  order 
of  the  conscious  events  intervening  between  the  time  of  the  inference 
and  that  of  the  predicted  event  is  indifferent.  Conversely,  and  as  a 
justification  of  this  attitude,  it  will  have  been  experienced  that  the 
event  takes  place  after  a  preceding  lack  of  such  order.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, then,  to  find  the  required  order  somewhere  or  in  some  way 
within  the  entire  series  of  conscious  events  t  To  this  it  must  be 
replied  that  there  the  order  is  always  a  limited  one.  And  limitation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  one  exception,  amounts  to  an  absence  of  that 
uniformity  which  is  demanded  under  the  circumstances. 

The  required  order  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  inference  itself 
or  in  the  series  of  conscious  events.  May  it  not,  then,  be  *in'  the 
concept  of  order  or  'in'  the  universal  judgment  as  a  causal  law, 
admitting  the  concept  to  have  originated  as  above  suggested  t  To 
this  it  must  be  said,  anticipating  our  future  discussions  somewhat, 
that  the  required  order  is  not  *in'  the  concept  or  the  judgment  in  the 
sense  of  'contained  in,'  but  that  it  is  in  some  sense  'beyond.'  It  can 
be  *in'  the  concept  or  the  judgment,  only  in  a  manner  quite  com- 
patible with  its  being  'beyond'  at  the  same  time.  In  this  simultane- 
ous relation  of  *in'  and  'beyond'  the  concept  and  judgment  can  be 
shown  to  transcend  themselves.  What  the  nature  of  this  transcend- 
ence  is,  forms  one  of  the  important  questions  of  my  paper,  to  be 
discussed  fully  later.  Since  now  the  order  is  not  one  of  conscious 
events  taken  either  as  an  entire  or  as  a  partial  series,  and  yet  an  order 
somewhere  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  siu^cess  of  the  inference, 
we  must  go  elsewhere  for  it.  It  can  be  found  only  in  that  which,  if 
conscious  events  be  called  immanent,  may  be  termed  the  transcend- 
ent, namely,  that  which  is  'other'  than  any  and  every  concrete  con- 
scious event  in  you  or  me  or  any  one  else.  The  appropriateness  of 
this  term  appears  in  its  correlation  with  that  characteristic  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  holds  good  of  all  cognition,  namely,  its  'tran- 
scending itself,'  its  'pointing'  to  an  'other.'  Thus  it  will  result  that 
it  is  the  transcendent  order  'beyond,'  to  which  the  causal  law  and 
the  concept  of  causal  uniformity  and  regularity  refer  in  transcend- 
ing themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  they  express  it,  and  that  it  is  in 
some  manner  'in'  them.  Accordingly,  as  standing  in  this  relation, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  'transcendent'  is  known.  The  further 
details  of  this,  constituting  as  they  do  the  'structure'  of  the  'know- 
ing experience,'  I  shall  endeavor  to  develop.  The  problem  may  be 
stated:  How  is  it  possible  (or  in  what  manner  is  it)  that  that  which 
is  transcoident  to  consciousness  and  is  order,  regularity,  etc.,  should 
be  known  'in'  consciousness,  whose  eventa  are  characterized  by  a 
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lack  of  uniformity,  etc.t     But  that  it  is  known  I  hope  further  to 
prove. 

Accordingly,  too,  I  hope  to  anticipate  the  possible  criticisms  of 
the  use  of  the  term  transcendent  which  might  be  made  because  of  its 
historical  implications,  etc.  From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  by 
it  I  do  not  mean  *  thing-in-itself . '  Furthermore,  its  use  is  justified 
not  only  through  its  correlation  with  the  reference  of  the  cognitive 
experience  beyond  itself,  but  also  because  of  its  convenience  as  a 
term  which  shall  include  in  its  meaning  the  characteristics  of  order, 
regularity,  unique  and  unequivocal  causation,  permanence,  unaltera- 
bility  and  independence.  All  these,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  are 
both  known  of  it,  and  demanded  as  conditions  for  the  success  of 
alogical  knowledge.  And  because  of  them  the  transcendent  will 
appear  to  be  also  the  source  of  knowledge  and  of  needs.  But  the 
order  as  a  'demanded'  order  is  not  one  experienced  in  all  its  ele- 
ments. It  is  experienced  completely  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
demanded  as  complete.  Perception,  it  might  be  said,  granted  that 
it  transcends  itself  and  points  to  an  object  of  perception,  gives  us 
only  a  limited  order  from  which  we  abstract  the  concept.  But  the 
concept  in  its  reference  points  to  an  unlimited  and  universal  order, 
which,  filling  in  the  'negative  cases,'  is  'there'  whether  the  percep- 
tion is  or  is  not. 

In  general  we  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  need  for  a  reliable 
means  for  the  resolution  of  either  one  of  the  two  typical  confiicts 
which  have  been  presented  can  be  met  only  by  a  'transcendent* 
which  is  itself  order  and  regularity,  causal  agent,  persistent  and 
permanent.  Such  a  transcendent  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental 
condition  for  the  success,  and  therefore  truth,  of  all  alogical  infer- 
ence and  thought.  It  is  the  ultimate  cooperating  means  by  which 
all  alogical  readjustment  is  to  be  effected,  the  fundamental  postulate 
or  implied  presupposition  of  all  physical  science. 

Further  considerations  of  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  the  tran- 
scendent and  of  its  relation  to  experience  will  form  the  subject-matter 
of  the  next  paper  of  this  series. 

Edward  G.  Spaulding. 

Princeton  Univebsity. 


DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR   CALKINS 'S   MEDIATION 

nnO  the  uninitiate  hearer.  Professor  Calkins 's  President's  Address 
-*-  may  well  have  seemed  to  be  a  'reconciliation'  not  unlike  that 
of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  when  they  lay  down  together,  the  lamb  in- 
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side.  For  while  she  appeared  to  maintain  that  functional  psychol- 
ogy haa  a  field  that  structural  psychology  can  not  occupy,  there 
was  no  corresponding  defense  of  a  peculiar  domain  for  structural 
psychology.  Whether  or  not  such  an  interpretation  is  ultimately 
correct,  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  contains  articles  that  could 
hardly  be  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

For  example,  the  functional  psychologist  ought  surely  to  deny 
as  emphatically,  at  least,  as  the  structural  psychologist  that  there 
are  functional  differences  to  which  no  structural  differences  cor- 
respond. Even  though  it  be  proved,  as  the  argument  of  the  address 
implies,  that  in  a  case  of  visual  hallucination  the  visual  imagery  is  in- 
distinguishable from  that  of  a  case  of  normal  imagination,  we  shall 
still  not  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  self  has  intervened  by  royal 
prerogative;  it  is  quite  open  to  suppose  that  there  are  concomitant 
structural  features,  due  to  various  bodily  organs,  that  condition  the 
abnormal  functioning.  This  hypothesis  could  hardly  be  disproved 
by  introspection,  though  Professor  Calkins 's  uniform  reluctance  to 
admit  the  presence  and  importance  of  features  of  consciousness  too 
vague  to  be  discriminated  as  definitely  this  or  that  sensation  would 
doubtless  lead  her  to  reject  it.  There  would  still  remain,  however, 
other  hypotheses  more  in  accord  with  her  own  system,  for  the  whole 
field  of  non-visual  structure  lies  open.  In  any  case  the  presumption 
in  favor  of  some  sort  of  structural  modification  seems  irresistible. 

Again,  some  structural  psychologists  will  maintain  as  strenuously 
as  any  functional  psychologist  (though  for  partly  different  reasons) 
that  to  cut  off  structure  so  completely  from  process  is  to  abolish  even 
its  structural  character.  They  would  hold  this  to  be  the  fallacy  at 
the  root  of  her  treatment  of  the  *  attributes'  of  sensation  as  'ele- 
ments, *  and  would  say  that  such  an  analysis  misses  the  structure  of 
consciousness  as  such,— as  if  bricks  and  mortar  rather  than  floors 
and  walls  and  roof  were  called  structural  elements  of  a  house. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the  question  whether  she  does 
not  read  the  abstraction  of  structure  from  function  so  strictly  as  to 
undermine  all  scientific  psychology  whatsoever.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  divorce  is  made  complete,  all  tests  are  at  once  ruled  out.  When 
one  observer  says  that  blue  differs  from  red  more  than  from  yellow 
and  another  says  that  blue  and  yellow  differ  from  each  other  more 
than  either  from  red,  both  statements  are  doubtless  authentic  auto- 
biography, but  neither  is  by  itself  science.  If  I  try  to  choose  between 
them,  ignoring  all  functional  relations,  I  simply  add  a  third  autobiog- 
raphy. Unless  I  can  find  out  what  is  the  function  operating  in  each 
case,  there  is  no  further  progress  except  by  counting  heads  and  say- 
ing, 'Blue  differs  from  yellow  more  than  from  red— to  most  people.* 
In  regard  to  the  more  important  differences  the  case  is  not  a  whit 
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otherwise ;  we  must  say,  'As  far  as  psychologists  have  reported,  blue 
is  more  like  green  than  like  sour,  and  is  therefore  probably  a  color/ 

Indeed,  the  whole  ground  for  a  distinction  between  the  important 
and  the  unimportant  has  disappeared.  Red  is  in  one  way  more  like 
warm  than  like  blue,  and  there  is  left  no  means  of  knowing  with 
which  to  classify  it.  Classification  is,  of  course,  always  teleological, 
and  the  end  that  determines  sound  scientific  classification  is  ulti- 
mately explanation,  else  the  Linnean  system  of  botanical  orders 
would  be  on  a  par  with  the  natural  system,— indeed,  'natural'  would 
be  a  misnomer.  Now  Professor  Calkins,  at  least,  would  hold  that 
*  explanation'  and  'function'  refer  to  a  backward  and  a  forward 
reading  of  the  same  relations.— Or  one  may  say  that  a  classification 
is  of  worth  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  'significant'  features,  and 
significance  is  a  matter  of  function. 

But  the  thoroughgoing  functional  psychologist  maintains,  I  sup- 
pose, not  only  that  function  directs  our  selection  as  we  dassify,  nor 
even  merely  that  it  has  created  the  likenesses  and  differences  that  we 
select  (as  we  imply  when  we  say  that  the  present  characters  of  con- 
sciousness have  arisen  through  experience),  but  also  that  it  consti- 
tutes those  likenesses  and  differences.  If  we  say,  e.  g.,  that  red  is  like 
warm  in  one  way  and  like  blue  in  another  way,  'way'  seems  to  throw 
us  back  upon  function,  whatever  view  we  take  of  likeness.  Hence 
the  proposed  reconciliation,  though  it  might  appear  to  the  casual 
reader  to  offer  terms  favorable  to  the  functional  psychologist,  really 
asks  him  to  abandon  his  central  position.  For  if  the  reply  were 
made  that,  even  though  every  phase  of  consciousness  were  thus  consti- 
tuted by  function,  in  the  study  of  structure  we  abstract  from  that 
constitution,  he  would  still  insist  that  if  there  is  any  sense  in  which 
we  can  perform  the  remarkable  feat  of  ignoring  constitution  in  or- 
der to  study  structure,  that  sense  must  at  best  throw  us  back  into  the 
region  where  our  statements,  even  if  taken  as  mere  autobiography, 
become  either  invalid  or  meaningless.  He  will  defy  us  to  perform 
any  introspective  abstraction  that  will  so  cut  off  red  from  its  func- 
tional relations  as  to  assure  us  that  if  we  got  it  through  our  tongues 
it  would  still  seem  like  blue.  He  will  further  maintain,  if  I  under- 
stand his  meaning,  that  the  quality  red  is  itself  functional,  and  that 
to  this  fact  the  universality  that  makes  it  namable  bears  witness. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Professor  Calkins  expected  her  ex- 
position to  be  accepted  by  the  two  classes  of  psychologists.  The  con- 
tention that  she  does  make,  viz,,  that  her  view  of  the  self  as  the 
primary  psychological  fact  furnishes  all  that  either  structural  or 
functional  psychology  needs,  seems  amply  justified.  In  fact,  so  long 
as  we  keep  clear  of  the  metaphysical  implications  which  she  her- 
self excludes  from  the  province  of  psychology,  this  doctrine  of  the 
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self,  if  read  sympathetically  and  not  polemically,  may  be  taken  as 
only  another  way  of  putting  the  view  of,  e,  g.,  either  Professor 
Titchener  or  Professor  Angell.  Thus  in  its  central  point  the  address 
is  really  mediatory.  But  it  would  appear  doubtful  whether  this 
mediation  could  be  accepted  in  the  form  in  which  she  proposes  it ;  for 
many  psychologists  on  both  sides  would  agree,  in  part  for  coincident 
reasons,  in  rejecting  her  view  of  the  relation  of  structure  to  function 
and  of  the  nature  and  range  of  each. 


Mart  S.  Case. 


Wellesley  College. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OP   LITERATURE 

The  Life  of  Reason  or  The  Phases  of  Human  Progress.  Gbobge 
Santa Y ANA.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.  Vol.  I., 
Reason  in  Common  Setise,  pp.  ix  +  291.  Vol.  IT.,  Reason  in  Society, 
pp.  ixH-205.  Vol.  ni.,  Reason  in  Religion,  pp.  ix4-279.  VoL  IV., 
Reason  in  Art,  pp.  ix  +  230. 

In  the  addresses  delivered  last  year  at  the  many  memorial  celebra- 
tions of  the  late  Herbert  Spencer's  life  and  work,  there  was  one  very 
common  theme:  it  was  the  anachronism  of  such  an  encyclopedic  pro- 
gram as  Spencer  attempted — an  anachronism  which  even  the  Hegelians 
of  Spencer's  day  discovered  in  the  similar  ambition  of  their  master,  and 
one,  it  was  said,  which  Spencer  would  have  avoided  had  he  possessed  a 
larger  historical  knowledge  and  appreciation.  And  it  was  freely  pre- 
dicted that  Spencer's  attempt  would  be  the  last  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  for 
many  generations. 

In  the  face  of  the  extended  currency  of  such  comment  among  philos- 
ophers, to  say  nothing  of  the  cynical  attitude  of  scientists,  it  must  be 
as  significant  as  it  is  interesting  that  one  who  can  not  be  suspected  of 
any  lack  of  large  historical  orientation — one,  indeed,  whose  method  is 
historical — deliberately,  *  with  malice  aforethought,'  sends  through  the 
press  within  a  year  a  volume  of  what  may  be  called  first  principles,  a 
philosophy  of  society,  a  philosophy  of  religion,  a  philosophy  of  art  and 
a  philosophy  of  science. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival  of  metaphysical 
interest.  But  the  products  of  this  revival  thus  far,  as  presented  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Bradley,  Professor  Royce,  Professor  Fullerton  and  Professor 
Taylor,  have  been  in  the  main  of  the  systematic  formal  type  inevitable  in 
abstract  metaphysics.  Professor  Santayana's  work,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  He  is  interested  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  method 
upon  the  content.  He  is  concerned  in  showing  the  connection  between  the 
general  conceptions  of  reality,  truth  and  groodness  and  their  conditions 
and  effects  in  society,  religion,  art  and  science.  In  his  own  sentences, 
''  The  problem  is  to  unite  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the  conditions 
under  which  man  lives  with  an  adequate  conception  of  his  interest"; 
again,  ^  Starting  with  the  immediate  flux  in  which  all  objects  and  im- 
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pulses  are  given,  to  describe  the  life  of  reason;  that  is,  to  note  what 
facts  and  purposes  seem  to  be  primary,  to  show  how  the  conception  of 
nature  and  life  gathers  aroimd  them,  and  to  point  to  the  ideals  of  thought 
and  action  which  are  approached  by  the  gradual  mastering  of  experience 
by  reason  "  (I.,  p.  32). 

And  Professor  Santayana  is  fully  aware  of  the  proportions  of  his 
task.  He  hastens  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  suspicion  of  quixotism 
by  saying  that  such  a  program  *  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
writer  in  this  age,  either  to  execute  or  conceive,  had  not  the  Greeks 
drawn  for  us  the  outlines  of  an  ideal  culture  at  a  time  when  life  was 
simpler  than  at  present  and  individual  intelligence  more  resolute  and 
free.' 

In  general,  of  course,  Professor  Santayana's  courageous  attempt,  as 
all  others,  must  be  justified  by  its  fruits.  But  I  can  imagine  it  quite 
possible  for  him  to  say  that  such  an  attempt  is  not  only  justified  but 
necessitated  in  advance  by  his  very  conception  of  the  place  of  reason 
in  experience.  An  inkling  of  this  appears  in  the  subtitle  itself,  the 
whole  caption  being  *  The  Life  of  Keason,  or  the  Phases  of  Human 
Progress.'  The  implication  l&  that  the  character  and  function  of 
thought  is  to  be  discovered  not  by  isolating  it  and  attempting  an 
analysis  of  it  as  'pure'  reason,  but  by  observing  reason  at  wprk  in  the 
world,  catching  it  in  the  act,  taking  it  in  its  context  in  the  whole  con- 
crete stream  of  experience.  The  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of 
reason  apart  from  its  products  leads  to  a  monstrous  misconception  of  it 
and  the  proposal  to  substitute  this  changeling  for  normal  reason,  for 
reason  as  it  is  in  operation,  is  called  '  visionary  insolence.'  "  Retro- 
spective self-consciousness  is  dearly  bought  if  it  inhibits  the  intellect 
and  embarrasses  the  inferences  which  in  its  spontaneous  operation  it 
has  known  perfectly  how  to  make  "  (I.,  p.  29).  If,  then,  the  nature  of 
reason  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  observing  it  at  work  in  science,  in 
religion,  in  art  and  in  social  organization,  is  it,  after  all,  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  describe  the  processes,  the  phenomena  and  the  results  in 
which  the  nature  of  reason,  even  for  one  proxK>sing  to  give  the  most 
abstract  account  of  it,  must  be  revealed  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  life  of  reason,  or,  conversely,  what  is  the  role  of 
reason  in  life?  The  reviewer  has  to  confess  that  in  the  end  the  answer 
does  not  appear  so  univocal  as  the  introduction  promises.  The  probl^n 
centers  in  the  relation  of  reflection  to  impulse.  In  other  words,  in  the 
sort  of  '  efficacy '  ideals  have.  In  the  introduction  ideals,  ends,  con- 
structed in  reflection,  are  apparently  regarded  as  actually  organizing  the 
material  of  habit  and  instinct.  Here  reason  is  defined  as  'efficacious 
reflection.'  And  the  '  efficacy '  here  consists  not  merely  in  an  *  added 
content'  which  it  brings,  but  in  the  added  function  of  control.  Hence 
we  read,  "  To  the  ideal  function  of  envisaging  the  absent,  memory  and 
reflection  will  add  .  .  .  the  practical  function  of  modifying  the  future. 
Vital  impulse,  however,  when  it  is  modified  hy  reflection  and  veers  in 
sympathy  with  judgments  pronounced  on  the  past,  is  properly  called 
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reason "  (L,  p.  2).  ''  The  life  of  reason  will,  then,  be  a  name  for  that 
part  of  experience  which  perceives  and  pursues  ideals,  all  conduct  so  con- 
trolled, and  all  sense  so  interpreted  as  to  perfect  natural  happiness  "  (p. 
3).  Again,  "In  the  life  of  reason,  as  it  were  brought  to  perfection, 
intelligence  would  be  the  universal  method  of  practise  and  its  con- 
tinual reward.  All  reflection  would  then  be  applicable  in  action  and 
all  actions  fruitful  in  happiness"  (p.  5,  italics  mine).  Here  we  are 
very  properly  warned  that  this  controlling,  instrumental  character  of 
thought  does  not  make  it  a  mere  means.  It  does  not  prevent  its  having 
an  immediate  value  of  its  own.  But  though  reason  may  in  this  sense  be 
*  its  own  excuse  for  being,'  yet  in  order  to  he,  it  must  do;  and  its  *  doing ' 
is  just  the  work  of  converting  isolated  impulses  and  instincts  into  a 
mutually  stimulating  and  checking,  i.  e.,  controlled,  system. 

But  when  we  reach  the  chapter  on  'How  Thought  is  Practical,*  one 
is  puzzled  to  find  thought  losing  this  character  of  control  and  becoming 
a  mere  'expression,'  'effect,'  'register,'  'celebration'  of  'mechanical,' 
'  material '  activity,  into  which  now  all  dynamic  efficacy  is  transferred. 
We  now  read,  "  Thought  is  nature's  concomitant  expression  or  entelechy, 
never  one  of  her  instruments  "  (I.,  p.  223).  "  Consciousness  itself  is  not 
dynamic.  ...  It  is  merely  an  abstract  name  for  the  actuality  of  its 
random  objects.  All  force,  implication  or  direction  inhere  in  the  con- 
stitution of  si)ecific  objects"  (I.,  p.  220).  "Preferences  are  in  them- 
selves, if  the  dynamic  order  alone  be  considered,  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, expressing  force  but  not  producing  it,  like  a  statue  of  Hercules" 
(p.  221).  Yet  near  the  close  of  this  puzzling  chapter  we  read  that  the 
function  of  thought  is  'to  lend  utility  to  its  causes'  (p.  233),  which  here 
are  material.  "  It  is  potential  energy  producing  life  and  becoming  an 
actual  appearance."  Again,  in  Chapter  XI.,  on  '  Conditions  of  the  Ideal,' 
"  Reason  and  the  ideal  are  not  active  forces,  nor  embodiment  of  passion 
at  all "  (p.  265).  Yet  on  the  same  page,  "  This  suggested  peace  (for  the 
conflict  of  impulses)  ...  is  the  ideal  which  borrows  its  practical  force 
from  the  irrational  impulses  which  it  embodies"  (italics  mine). 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mere  appearance  of  a  '  sense  of  value '  in  a 
process  '  bestows  utility,'  simply  by  giving  the  process  a  limit,  a  terminiis 
ad  quern.  But  even  so  this  involves  some  sort  of  reaction  of  this  '  sense 
of  value'  upon  the  mechanism,  otherwise  why  should  the  process  not 
simply  go  on  grinding  out '  senses  of  value,'  without  using  them  as  limits  f 
It  is  Aristotle's  problem  of  the  unmoved  mover. 

This  discrepancy,  as  it  appears  to  the  reviewer,  can  be  charged  to  an 
oversight  of  the  distinction  between  consciousness  in  general  and  re- 
flective, cognitive  consciousness.  '  Consciousness,'  '  thought,'  '  mind,' 
'reason,'  are  freely  interchanged  throughout  the  chapter.  Recognizing 
that  the  '  sense  of  value '  belongs  to  consciousness-mind,  it  is  apparently 
inferred  that  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  it  and  that  all  dynamic  efficacy 
must  therefore  be  referred  to  material  nature,  of  which  thought  is  the 
mere '  83rmbol,'  and  which  even  '  can  hardly  lie  in  the  same  plane  of  reality 
with  the  thought  to  which  it  appears'  (p.  219).     Value  is  obviously  a 
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cat^ory  of  conscious  activity,  and  as  immediate  *  content '  is  perhaps  not 
dynamic.  But  is  it  not  just  the  business  of  reflection  to  convert  this 
^ sense  of  value'  into  an  ideal,  an  end?  And  as  an  ideal  it  surely  must 
be  regarded  as  dynamic  in  the  sense  of  being  an  essential  factor  in  a  sys- 
tem conceived  as  '  dynamic.' 

In  its  more  general  form  this  question  which  divides  the  first  and  the 
last  four  chapters  of  Volume  I.  is.  How  can  the  ideal  be  both  an  '  express 
sion '  and  a  reconstruction  of  instinct  and  habit?  How  can  it  arise  out  of 
and  yet  be  the  SFtandard  for  impulse?  In  logic  it  would  be  the  old  prob- 
lem of  universals.  Now  one  of  Professor  Santayana's  theses, — ^indeed, 
one  might  say,  the  fundamental  one, — is  that  the  ideal,  whether  in  gov- 
ernment, religion,  ethics  or  art,  must  grow  out  of,  must  be  an  *  expression ' 
of,  impulse.  The  clearness  and  force  of  his  exposition  of  the  vanity  of 
an  absolute  ideal  given  to  the  impulses  from  without  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. ^*  Demands  could  not  be  misdirected,  goods  could  not  be  false,  if 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  to  be  corrected  were  not  constructed  out 
of  them"  (p.  268).  Again,  "Whence  fetch  this  seminal  force  and  cre- 
ative ideal  ?  It  must  evidently  lie  already  in  the  matter  it  is  to  organize. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  no  affinity  to  that  matter,  no  power  over  it»  and 
no  ideality  or  value  in  respect  to  the  existences  whose  standard  and  goal 
it  is  to  be"  (III.,  p.  83).  The  ideal,  then,  must  be  an  expression  of 
the  matter,  in  order  that  it  may  have  enough  *  affinity '  with  it  to  organize 
it;  this  despite  what  is  said  above  about  thought  not  lying  in  the  same 
plane  with  its  material. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  conceptions  of  the  ideal,  the  one  as  an 
'expression,'  the  other  as  control,  there  are  two  conc^tions  of  the 
'  matter '  to  be  organized.  Where  the  controlling,  organizing  char- 
acter of  the  ideal  is  emphasized,  as  in  the  introduction  and  in  Volume 
m.,  impulse,  instinct,  immediate  flux,  etc.,  constitute  the  *  matter.' 
But  where  the  ideal  is  expounded  as  an  *  expression'  of  impulse, 
the  matter  appears  as  'physical,'  as  'body,'  in  opposition  to  con- 
sciousness and  as  the  latter's  '  cause,' — and  this,  too,  apparently  in  quite 
an  ontological  Cartesian  sense.  Indeed,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  mind  and  body  is  to  the  reviewer  as  equivocal  as  that  of 
reflection.  Sometimes  the  distinction  appears  to  be  a  rational  construc- 
tion within  a  process  of  experience  which  can  not  be  described  as  either 
or  merely  both  (e.  g,,  I.,  pp.  39,  234).  But  again,  and  perhaps  oftener, 
'  matter '  appears  as  an  existential  prius,  as  '  the  antecedent  of  human 
life '  (IL,  p.  200)  to  which  somehow  '  mind  accrues.' 

The  present  writer  is  well  aware  of  the  enormous  capacity  of  reviewers' 
quotations  for  misrepresentation.  He  is  also  aware  that  there  are  many 
passages  which  could  be  cited  to  show  that  what  has  been  described  as 
different  and  discrepant  conceptions  of  reason  and  its  place  in  experience, 
are  simply  two  supplementary  phases  of  one  conception,  namely,  that 
reason  is  hoth.  an  'expression'  and  a  control,  and  must  be  the  one  in 
order  to  be  the  other.  Howevetr,  the  reviewer  can  only  record  his  imprea- 
sion  of  am>^'<nuty  in  the  account  as  it  stands. 
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To  many  such  captious,  logic-chopping  criticism  as  this  may  appear 
mai  apropos  in  a  review  of  a  work  whose  style  makes  the  reader  feel  much 
of  the  time  as  if  he  were  following  a  brilliant  impressionistic  commentary 
on  'phases  of  human  progress/  rather  than  a  systematic  treatise.  But 
Voliune  L  is  obviously  intended  as  an  exposition  of  general  principles, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  the  canons  of  systematic  criticism. 

Passing  to  the  treatment  of  reason  in  society,  religion  and  art,  we  find 
that  the  indigenous  relation  of  the  ideal  to  impulse  so  forcibly,  if  not  alto- 
gether consistently,  expounded  in  the  first  volume,  is  the  nerve  of  the 
doctrine  of  these  volumes.  The  history  of  these  aspects  of  human  prog- 
ress is  the  story  of  the  reciprocal  creation  and  maintenance  of  impulse 
and  reflection  which  constitute  the  process  of  human  life.  Accounts  of 
its  defeats  are  invariably  descriptions  of  the  failure  to  maintain  an 
organic  relation  of  these  factors,  of  attempts  to  appropriate  a  ready-made 
ideal  in  either  an  absolute  or  an  anachronous  historical  form. 

Thus  the  ideal  side  of  love  does  not  merely  *  add '  a  larger  and  more 
I>ermanent  value  to  the  instinctive  side,  but  it  constitutes  the  salvation  of 
the  instincts.  It  is  the  method  whereby  any  instinctive  expression  of 
love  can  be  'converted'  in  order  to  be  saved  under  the  new  conditions 
which  its  own  previous  activity  has  created.  Instinctive  love,  therefore, 
must  be  reformed  in  order  to  survive.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  be- 
c<»nes  less  instinctive.  It  means  only  that  the  instinct  shall  emerge 
enriched  in  quality  and  extent  of  its  content.  When  the  need  of  con- 
version, of  idealization  is  unrecognized,  or  unheeded,  or  when  the  conver- 
sion is  attempted  through  extrinsic  ideals  of  another  race  or  clime,  or 
when  it  becomes  virtual  annihilation,  then  all  sorts  of  '  perversions '  occur. 

Obviously  one  of  the  results  of  immediate,  instinctive  love,  which 
calls  for  expansive  reconstruction,  is  the  presence  of  offspring.  The 
family  is  the  ideal  construction  through  which  the  reproductive  impulse 
is  expanded  into  interest  in  the  protection  and  development  of  life.  But 
just  because  it  is  thus  necessarily  one  of  the  earliest  organizations  of 
impulse,  '  it  becomes  a  point  of  departure  for  many  other  institutions.' 
And  *  it  often  assumes  offices  which  might  have  been  allotted  to  some  other 
agency  had  not  the  family  preempted  them.'  The  annexing  of  these 
'  adventitious,  parasitic  functions '  to  the  family  so  overloaded  it  that  it 
did  none  of  them  well.  With  more  stable  occupation  of  land,  the  reverse 
process  of  unloading  these  functions  on  new  institutions  begins. 

Here  we  face  again  the  perennial  problem  of  balance.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  refusal  to  surrender  old  prerogatives  in  the  face  of  a  new  world, 
or  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  new  family  by  the  rules  of  the  old,  leads 
inevitably  to  dualism  and  disintegration.  This  is  a  problem  for  experi- 
ence to  solve.  It  can  not  be  solved  in  a  Utopia.  The  statesman  in  his 
sphere  and  the  individual  in  his  must  find  as  they  go  the  best  practical 
solution.  On  the  other  hand,  this  unloading  upon  other  institutions,  as 
the  school,  church,  the  factory,  etc.,  may  go  on  until  the  family  may  be 
emptied  of  almost  everything  but  the  reproductive  function, — bringing 
op  again  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  control  and  value  of  the  latter. 
I1ii8»  perhaps,  may  be  effected  by  the  reaction  of  these  emigrated  f unc- 
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tions  ^  in  stimulating  a  larger  social,  philosophical,  scientific  and  artistic 
interest.' 

In  view  of  what  precedes,  one  is  somewhat  surprised  at  the  heginning 
of  the  discussion  of  government  to  find  it  identified  with  *  what  in  physics 
is  inertia,  in  psychology  habit.'  "In  society  it  (habit)  takes  the  form 
of  custom,  which,  when  codified  in  law  and  when  enforced,  is  government. 
Government  is  the  political  representation  of  a  natural  equilibrium  of 
custom,  inertia;  it  is  by  no  means  a  representative  of  reason"  (IT.,  p.  70). 
But,  the  reader  may  ask,  if  custom  were  really  effective  as  a  custom,  why 
codify  it?  And  what  need  to  enforce  it  if  it  is  already  enforced  as  a 
habit?  Codification  surely  is  a  process  of  reconstruction,  therefore  of 
idealization.  And  this  is  really  implied  in  statements  which  imme- 
diately follow.  "  But  like  any  mechanical  complication  it  (government) 
may  become  rational.  .  .  .  Government  can  by  its  existence  define  the 
conunonwealth  it  tends  to  preserve."  But  if  it  is  government  through 
codification,  the  *  can '  should  be  *  must.' 

This  is  also  implied  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the 
various  forms  of  government  which  follows.  The  problem  is  presented 
as  just  that  of  the  best  method  of  constructing  and  presenting  a  social 
ideal.  The  answer,  as  Aristotle  saw,  depends  upon  the  specific  conditions; 
"All  just  government  pursues  the  general  good.  The  choice  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic  forms  touches  only  the  means  to  that  «id. 
One  arrangement  may  well  be  better  fitted  to  one  place  and  time  than 
another"  (II.,  p.  121).  Where  there  is  stratified  stagnation,  some  form 
of  aristocracy,  theocracy,  monarchy  or  oligarchy  may  be  the  best  means 
to  get  reconstructive  idealization  started.  However,  history  seems  to 
warrant  the  claim  of  democracy  that  these  forms  of  aristocracy  *have 
been  unable  to  remain  representative.'  But  the  inferences  which  demo- 
cratic theory  often  draws,  that  *  eminence  is  therefore  not  representative, 
and  that  representative  character  is  bestowed  by  the  mechanical  expedient 
of  universal  suffrage,'  do  not  follow. 

Many  stimulating  things  are  said  in  the  discussion  of  the  distinction 
between  *  political '  and  '  social '  democracy.  Political  democracy  is  '  a 
symbolic  extension  of  aristocratic  privileges  in  the  form  of  universal 
suffrage.'  "  It  is  quite  compatible  with  complex  government,  great  em- 
pire, and  may  retain,  as  in  England,  many  vestiges  of  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions" (II.,  p.  115).  Social  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  *is  a  gen- 
eral ethical  ideal  looking  to  human  equality  and  brotherhood.'  "It  is 
the  democracy  of  Arcadia,  Switzerland  and  the  American  pioneers." 
Instead  of  measuring  our  prosperity  by  the  quantity  of  wealth  produced, 
as  our  present  system  of  economy  does,  it  decries  this  enormous  produc- 
tion, demands  less  labor,  a  simpler  and  more  rural  life.  "  It  would  aban- 
don the  great  cities  to  ruin,  as  seats  of  Babylonian  servitude  and  folly, 
leaving  the  railway  bridges  to  collapse,  the  tunnels  to  choke  and  the  hulks 
of  steamers  to  rust  in  the  harbors."  In  the  present  high  tide  of  com- 
mercialism such  anticipations  may  seem  fantastic.  "But  does  any 
thoughtful  man  suppose  that  this  ccnmnercial  tendency  will  be  eternal  or 
that  ^^A  p-^flu^nt  ATperiment  in  civilization  is  the  last  the  world  will  Beef* 
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(U.,  p.  127).  If  social  democracy  would  take  a  more  liberal  form  and 
permit  the  benefits  of  civilization  to  be  integrated  in  eminent  men,  whose 
influence  should  direct  and  temper  the  general  life,  it  would  become  a 
timocracy  and  would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  'unite  the  advantages  of 
all  forms  of  government  and  avoid  their  respective  abuses '  (11.,  pp.  128, 
129). 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  readers  are  sure  to  renew  the  complaint  of 
dualism  in  the  character  of  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and  its  material, 
they  may  possibly  find  the  author's  brilliant  power  of  analogical  analysis 
at  its  best  in  the  volume  on  religion.  '^  Another  world  to  live  in,  whether 
we  expect  ever  to  pass  wholly  into  it,  is  what  we  mean  by  having  a  re- 
ligion "  (m.,  p.  6).  What,  now,  is  the  relation  of  religrion  to  the  life  of 
reason?  Let  us  recall  that  the  essence  of  reason  is  the  construction  of 
an  ideal.  And  what  is  the  'other  world'  of  religion  but  this  ideal? 
"Religion  thus  exercises  a  function  of  reason"  (p.  7).  What,  then,  are 
the  differentiae?  First,  religion  carries  over  into  the  ideal  a  part  of  the 
material  of  exi)erience,  while  in  scientific  reason  the  ideal  is  conscious 
of  its  formal  and  hypothetical  character.  Further,  in  its  attempts  to 
carry  up  the  material,  the  masses  of  sentiment  and  ideas,  into  the  ideal, 
it  must  construct  its  ideal  through  the  intuitive  instead  of  the  conceptual 
image.  Here  lies  both  the  real  strength  and  the  historical  weakness  of 
religion.  The  statement  of  the  ideal  in  terms  of  the  material,  i,  e.,  in 
terms  of  instinctive  and  perceptual  imagery,  gives  a  richness  and  fullness 
to  religious  idealization  impossible  in  science  where  idealization  is  more 
abstract.  Indeed,  'religion  has  the  same  original  relation  to  life  that 
poetry  has.'  The  only  difference  between  poetry  and  religion,  purged  of 
its  errors,  is  that  '  religion  deals  with  higher  and  more  practical  themes, 
with  sides  of  life  which  are  in  greater  need  of  some  imaginative  touch 
than  are  those  pleasant  and  pompous  things  which  ordinary  poetry  dwells 
upon.'  Historically,  however,  '  the  religious  pursuit  of  the  life  of  reason 
has  been  singularly  abortive.'  This  because  it  has  constantly  confused 
the  perceptive  instinctive  material  which  it  utilizes  to  embody  the  ideal 
with  the  unidealized,  that  is,  the  actual  existent  material,  and  has  accord- 
ingly often  tried  to  usurp  the  work  of  science  (XL,  pp.  8-13). 

Here  the  reader  wishes  the  volume  on  science  were  at  hand.  From 
what  is  here  said  of  science,  one  suspects  that  in  science,  at  any  rate,  the 
ideal  constructions  of  reason  are  likely  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
'  additions '  of  value  and  '  celebrations '  of  work  done  by  reflexes.  Doubt- 
less they  are  all  this,  but  one  gathers  that  in  science,  as  in  the  passages 
above  cited  in  Volume  I.,  the  ideal  controls  as  well  as  'celebrates';  that 
the  distinction  between  '  efficient '  and  '  final '  cause  is  likely  to  break 
down.* 

The  fact  that  ideal  construction  in  religion,  as  elsewhere,  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  loyal  to  the  impulses  out  of  which  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  arises,  and  yet  can  only  be  loyal  by  'remodeling'  them,  de- 
termines the  two  fundamental  phases  of  religious  experience — ^' piety' 

*  The  volume  on  tdenoe  has  appeared  since  this  review  went  to  press. 
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and  'spirituality.'  Piety  is  'man's  reverent  attachment  to  the  sonrced 
of  his  being  and  the  steadying  of  his  life  by  that  attachment'  (ULy  p. 
179).  "  It  drinks  at  the  deep  elemental  sources  of  power  and  order.  It 
studies  nature,  honors  the  past,  appropriates  and  continues  its  mission." 
Spirituality  is  the  creative  or  rather  recreative  function  of  the  ideaL 
Piety  is  retrospective.  Spirituality  has  its  face  towa*d  the  future,  while 
piety  dwells  in  the  realms  of  established  order.  Spirituality  pitches  its 
tent  out  on  the  frontier,  not  in  order  to  gain  a  worldly  advantage  over 
piety, — ^f or  *  competitive  worldliness  is  the  most  deadly  foe  of  spirituality,* 
— ^but  it  abides  there  by  virtue  of  the  demands  of  its  free  recreative  work. 
By  that  same  token  is  its  habitation  also  on  the  borders  of  mysticism. 
Mysticism  arises  out  of  the  element  of  failure  in  the  work  of  recreation. 
It  serves  to  tide  over  a  period  of  intellectual  arrest  until  there  is  recupera- 
tion sufficient  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  again  become  articulate. 

Maintenance  of  spirituality  therefore  depends  upon  a  proper  balance 
between  impulses  and  ideal.  Hence  a  too  rapid  differentiation,  multipli- 
cation of  impulses,  or  a  too  great  sophistication  destroys  spirituality. 
However,  some  readers  may  experience  difficulty  in  following  Professor 
Santayana  to  the  conclusion  that  brute  life  *may  be  as  truly  spiritual 
as  hiunan,'  and  that  *  the  only  pure  mystics  are  the  brutes.'  For,  while 
mysticism  is  a  renunciation  of  discursive  reflection,  the  latter  must  after 
all  first  be  there  to  be  renounced.  The  neo-platonist  reaches  the  siunmit 
of  his  mount  of  transfiguration  by  the  tortuous  path  of  discursive  intel- 
lection. As  a  preparation  for  the  ecstatic  vision  he  must  first  experience 
the  impotence  and  vanity  of  reflection. 

As  for  individual  immortality.  Professor  Santayana  regards  most 
of  the  empirical  evidence  as  *  beneath  consideration.'  "  The  palpitating 
mood  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  received  make  gullibility  and  fiction 
play  a  very  large  part  in  the  report;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a 
man,  because  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  and  addresses  a  learned  society, 
has  lost  the  primordial  faculty  of  lying"  (HI.,  p.  230).  Even  at  their 
face  value  these  reports  show  only  more  subtle  and  subhuman  sensibilities 
than  ordinarily  appear.  They  would  show  only  that  the  process  of  dying 
is  more  complicated  than  is  supposed,  rather  than  point  to  the  existaice 
of  disembodied  spirits.  ''A  disembodied  life  would  not  betray  itself 
in  specters,  rumblings  and  spasms"  (p.  234).  That  operations  more 
subtle  than  ordinary  should  occur  is  entirely  consonant  with  reason  and 
experience..  But  ^  only  a  hankering  tenderness  for  superstition,  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  function  both  of  religion  and  science,  can  lead  to 
reverence  for  such  oracular  gibberish  as  these  influences  provoke"  (p. 
233). 

The  moral  and  metaphysical  grounds  of  individual  immortality  are 
but  little  less  convincing  to  Professor  Santayana  than  the  empirical  evi- 
dence. What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  more  justice  or  that  better 
fulfillment  of  ideals  can  take  place  in  another  life  than  here?  If  there 
is  any  continuity  in  content  and  method  with  this  life — and  without 
such  continuity  nothing  remains  of  individual  existence — life  elsewhere 
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must  inYolve  the  same  reference  of  ideals  to  specific  conditions  and  the 
same  possibility  of  their  lapsing  and  yielding  to  others  more  capable  of 
execution  (p.  248).  Individual  immortality  is  an  hypostasis  of  'the 
vision  of  eternity  in  time.'  When  a  fact  is  idealized  through  reflection 
it  acquires  ^  a  status  in  eternity.'  But  *  having  a  status  in  eternity  does 
not  mean  being  a  part  of  an  eternal  existence  petrified  and  congealed 
into  something  real,  but  motionless.'  It  means  only  that  'every  fact 
in  being  recognized  takes  its  place  in  that  ideal  sphere  of  truth  which 
is  the  common  and  unchanging  standard  for  all  assertions '  (p.  267). 

In  view  of  what  is  said  (p.  248)  concerning  the  basis  of  the  ideal  in 
'  a  dynamic  world,'  and  more  especially  concerning  its  relevance  to 
'specific  tendencies'  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  its  'lapsing  and 
yielding  to  others/  some  will  question  this  conception  of  an  ideal  sphere 
of  truth  which  is  '  the  imchanging  standard  for  all  assertions/  and 
wonder  whether,  despite  the  illumination  which  Professor  Santayana 
turns  on  in  his  exposition  of  the  indigenous  ideal,  the  ghost  of  absolutism 
does  not  still  walk  in  places. 

Following  the  general  plan  of  the  entire  work,  between  the  initial 
chapters  of  definitions  and  principles  and  the  closing  chapters  of  general 
conclusions  and  applications  to  current  problems,  are  a  number  of 
chapters  devoted  more  conspicuously  to  historical  and  genetic  interpre- 
tation, in  which  the  author's  unusual  ability  in  suggestive  epigrammatic 
generalization  has  large  play.  Many  will  find  these  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  volume.  The  reviewer  would  note  esi)ecially  the  chapters  on 
'  The  Christian  Epic '  and  '  The  Christian  Compromise.' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Professor  Santayana's  volume  on  art  would 
be  authoritative;  and  in  the  main  this  expectation  is  not  disappointed. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  chapters  presenting  the  specific  contents 
of  art — 'music/  'poetry  and  prose,'  etc.;  and  of  the  chapters  on  'The 
Justification  of  Art '  and  '  The  Criterion  of  Taste.' 

In  its  largest  sense,  art  is  simple,  practical  reason  or  reasoned  practise. 
"It  is  plastic  instinct,  conscious  of  its  aim"  (IV.,  p.  4).  But  here 
again  we  encounter  the  issue  between  the  epiphenomenal  and  the  instru- 
mental character  of  consciousness;  and  again  the  outcome  seems  am- 
bigruous.  On  the  one  hand,  this  consciousness  of  aim  'simply  accom- 
panies '  instinct  (p.  5).  It  is  not  an  instrument  of  control.  It  is  a 
mere  '  expression.'  "  Only  by  virtue  of  a  false  perspective  do  ideas 
seem  to  govern  action  "  (p.  6).  "  All  invention  is  automatic,  ideas  come 
of  themselves,  dropping  in  their  sudden  form  from  the  blue"  (p.  7). 
"All  useful  things  have  been  discovered  as  the  Lilliputians  discovered 
roast  pig  "  (p.  10).  On  the  other  hand, '  art  is  reason  propagating  itself ' 
(p.  18)  and  '  reason  with  the  order  in  every  region  it  imposes  on  life  is 
grounded  on  an  animal  nature  and  has  no  other  function  than  to  serve 
the  same'  (p.  191,  italics  mine).  Also  we  read  of  objects  of  art  as 
'  things  which  would  not  only  have  betrayed  the  agent's  habits,  but  would 
have  served  and  expressed  his  intent '  (p.  4).  This  seems  to  make  overt 
action  the  expression  of  the  intent,  instead  of  the  converse. 
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In  view  of  the  remarks  already  made  on  this  issue  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Volume  I.,  we  must  leave  it  here  with  these  observations:  (1) 
Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience  regarded  as  a  whole,  all 
activity  within  it,  whether  viewed  as  conscious  or  unconscious,  must  be 
'automatic,'  in  the  sense  of  being  self -active.  From  this  standpoint 
the  oi)eration  of  ideas  is  as  *  automatic '  as  that  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 
But  (2)  this  does  not  prevent  ideas  being  *  instrumental '  from  exer- 
cising real  control,  any  more  than  the  automatic  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  destroys  their  interaction.  One  stage  of  activity  may  condition 
another  without  either  becoming  thereby  less  'spontaneous'  in  its  im- 
mediate activity.  (3)  On  Professor  Santayana's  own  most  excellent 
showing,  ideas  can  not  quite  *drop  from  the  blue.'  They  must  '  express,' 
'  grow  out  of,'  be  '  relevant  to '  some  instinct  or  set  of  instincts.  While, 
in  the  stock  instance,  the  forgotten  name  '  just  comes '  when  it  does  come, 
yet  it  would  not  come  even  *  in  its  sudden  form '  were  it  not  for  the  want 
and  for  the  agonizing  effort  which  precedes,  fruitless  as  the  latter  may 
appear  at  the  time. 

But,  after  all,  this  binomial  conception  of  the  general  relation  of 
art  to  reason  does  not  seriously  affect  the  rest  of  the  treatment.  For  in 
such  a  case  it  is  always  possible  when  danger  threatens  from  one  side  to 
pass  instinctively  to  the  other. 

Besuming  then  the  account  of  art  in  general  as  activity  mediated  by 
an  aim,  it  is  evident  that,  contrary  to  much  current  opinion,  art  is  not 
to  be  defined  by  mere  correlative  contrasts  with  industrial  utility,  science 
or  morality.  Nor  is  it  to  be  identified  with  immediate  esthetic  valuation, 
which  is  only  a  prominent  element  in  'fine  art'  as  distinguished  from 
'  industrial  art.'  It  is  not  a  specific  sort  of  experience,  coordinate  with 
other  sorts.  It  is  rather  the  concrete  whole  of  consciously  mediated  life 
of  which  industry,  fine  art,  science  and  morality  are  differentiations. 

The  general  basis  of  art,  then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  end  an  un- 
mediated  or  a  completely  mediated  activity  is  an  impossible  conception. 
"  Activity,  achievement,  a  passage  from  prospect  to  realization,  is  evi- 
dently essential  to  life.  If  all  ends  were  already  reached  and  no  art  were 
requisite,  life  could  not  exist  at  all,  much  less  a  life  of  reason  "  (p.  28). 

In  art  in  this  large  sense,  as  the  art  of  living,  there  are  obviously  two 
fundamental  factors:  the  'material'  in  the  form  of  the  structural  prod-, 
ucts  of  past  activity,  which  are  demanding  opportunity  for  further  func- 
tion ;  and  the  '  ideal '  which  supplies  this  opportunity.  But  once  more 
we  must  beware  of  an  ideal  imposed  from  without.  "  The  ideal  is  a  con- 
comitant emanation  from  the  natural,  and  has  no  other  possible  status  " 
(p.  28). 

The  organic  relation  between  these  two  constituent  functions  of 
activity  furnishes  also  the  basis  for  the  distinction  between  '  servile '  and 
'  liberal,'  or  '  fine '  art.  If  the  demand  of  some  particular  part  or  organ 
of  the  total  structure  for  expression,  or  for  maintenance,  is  so  immediately 
urgent  that  a  comprehensive  organization,  t.  e,,  idealization  of  the  re- 
sponse>  is  impossible,  the  result  is  a  'servile'  art  in  the  form  of  the 
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barren  automatisms  of  savage  dance  and  song,  or  a  utilitarian  struggle 
for  mere  existence.  Liberal,  or  fine  art,  is  the  result  of  a  balanced  inter- 
action between  the  activity  of  that  part  of  the  structure  calling  for  ex- 
pression and  maintenance  and  the  idealizing  activities  of  the  response. 
This  means  that  the  demands  for  expression  and  maintenance  are  them- 
selves more  ideal,  less  immediate  in  their  insistence;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  ideals  are  more  effective  because  they  embody  more  ma- 
terial. 

From  this  standpoint  it  is  evident  that  no  imi>assable  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  '  industrial '  and  '  fine '  art  For,  "  Every  proximate 
end  in  being  attained,  satisfies  the  mind  and  manifests  the  intent  which 
pursued  it,  while  every  operation  upon  a  material,  even  one  so  volatile 
as  sound,  finds  that  material  somewhat  refractory.  ...  A  certain 
amount  of  technical  and  instrumental  labor  is  thus  involved  in  every 
wori^  of  genius,  and  a  certain  genius  in  every  technical  success  "  (p.  33). 
In  so  far  as  the  distinction  is  to  be  made,  it  is  simply  one  of  stages  in  one 
continuous  process.  The  industrial  stage  is  the  one  '  in  which  untoward 
matter  is  being  better  prepared  or  impeding  media  are  overcome.'  In 
the  liberal  stage,  the  prepared  matter  ^  is  appropriated  to  ideal  uses  and 
endowed  with  a  direct  spiritual  function'  (p.  32). 

After  this  identification  of  the  essential  elements  of  art  with  those 
of  other  rational  functions,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  volume  closing 
with  an  eloquent  arraignment  of  the  modem  separation  of  art  from  its 
industrial,  moral,  religious  and  social  matrix.  As  usual.  Professor 
Santayana's  own  words  can  not  be  improved,  hence  I  quote  freely.  **  The 
great  obstacle  which  art  finds  in  attempting  to  be  rational  is  its  func- 
tion isolation."  At  present  art  '  too  much  resembles  an  opiate  or  a 
stimulant.'  Our  museums  are  ^mausoleums  in  which  a  dead  art  heaps 
up  its  remains.'  '^  Art  whose  products  are  so  collected  and  exhibited  is 
gratuitous  and  sophisticated  and  the  greater  part  of  men's  concern  about 
it  is  affectation"  (p.  209).  "Art,  like  religion,  needs  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  life  of  reason.  ...  It  needs  to  have  its  processes  diffused  through- 
out all  life  activity,  instead  of  being  confined  to  abstract  productions 
called  *  works  of  art '"  (p.  208).  At  present  art  is  symbolic  and  vicarious 
and  stands  in  contrast  with  reality.  But  if  ^  it  were  knit  more  closely 
with  other  rational  functions,  to  beautify  things  might  render  them  more 
\iseful,  and  to  represent  them  most  imaginatively  might  be  to  see  them 
in  their  truth '  (p.  213).  Then,  "  No  work  would  be  called  in  a  special 
sense  ^  a  work  of  art,'  for  all  works  would  be  such  intrinsically.  There 
would  need  to  be  no  division  of  mankind  into  mechanical,  blind  workers 
and  half -demented  poets,  and  no  separation  of  useful  from  fine  art,  such  as 
people  make  who  have  understood  neither  the  nature  nor  the  ultimate 
reward  of  human  action*  All  arts  would  be  practised  together  and 
merged  in  the  art  of  life,  the  only  one  wholly  useful  or  fine." 

A.  W.  Moore. 

Tbe  UNivDwrrr  or  Chicaqo. 
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Contradiction  and  Reality.     B.  Bosanquet.     Mind,  January,  1906,  N.  S., 

67.     Pp.  1-12. 

Professor  Bosanquet  argues  that  contradiction,  in  its  phases  as  bare 
contradiction,  dissatisfaction  and  pain,  has  a  place  in  our  finite  reality, 
and  inclines  to  the  view  that  we  can  not  exclude  it  altogether  from  abso- 
lute reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  most  experiences  capable  of  two 
interpretations.  Progress  consists  largely  in  a  resolution  of  this  contra- 
diction and,  furthermore.  Dr.  McTaggart  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  solution  of  the  contradiction  must  leave  its  e£Fects  upon  the  real 
whole  that  results.  Every  real  implicitly  contains  both  the  affirmation, 
and  the  negation  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  Professor  Bosanquet 
finds  in  the  same  principle  an  argument  for  the  real  existence  of  external 
reality.  It  is  true  that  advance  in  civilization  is  a  resolution  of  contra- 
dictions in  experience,  but  these  resolutions  do  not  render  the  contra- 
dictions illusory.  The  contradictions  are  implicit  in  the  highest  experi- 
ence and  serve  to  give  it  piquancy  and  vividness.  One  might  even  argue 
that  the  highly  developed  mind  has  a  more  complete  realization  of  the 
external  other  than  the  lower.  Persons  are  not  sufficient  alone  to  provide 
opposition  in  the  form  of  '  pain,  conflict,  sacrifice  and  satisfaction.'  Beal 
things  are  necessary  to  provide  for  true  development.  In  finite  reality, 
then,  contradiction  is  not  an  illusion,  although  it  exists  only  to  be  tran- 
scended. Even  in  Divine  Being  contradiction  is  involved,  if  only  as  an 
implication  of  the  release  from  the  burden  of  the  finite.  Since  in  com- 
monplace experience  pain  alone  can  give  real  depth  of  experience,  and 
poetical  tragedy  gives  the  highest  form  of  esthetic  pleasure,  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  even  the  absolute  can  not  be  altogether  without  some  form 
of  n^ativity,  or  at  least  of  negativity  transcended. 

W.  B.  PiLLSBURT. 

University  of  Michigan. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  October,  1905,  Band  40,  Heft  3.  Beitrdge 
zur  Lehre  von  der  emotionalen  Phantasie  (pp.  146-159)  :  Robert  Saxinger. 
-The  emotional  background  of  representative  ideas,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  general  ideas  and  word-ideas,  does  not  consist  of  a  revival  of  real 
feelings.  The  feeling-tone  in  all  these  cases  is  due  to  feelings  of  fancy 
or  imagination.  Emotional  setting  of  ideas  due  to  si)ecial  emotional 
dispositions  is  capable  of  being  reinstated  by  various  ideas  indifferently. 
Untersuchungen  iiher  das  periphere  8ehen  (160-186) :  Stanislaw  Loria.  - 
This  research  is  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  accommodation 
of  the  lens  in  attention  to  peripherally  situated  objects,  as  found  by  W. 
Heinrich,  is  unequivocally  determined  by  the  position  of  the  paraxial  ob- 
ject or  not  and  the  limits  within  which  accommodation  takes  place.  The 
results  are:  (1)  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  paraxial  distances  is 
unequivocally  determined  by  the  position  of  the  object  and  is  independent 
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of  the  fixation-point;  (2)  the  eye  is  paraxially  strongly  myopic;  (3)  the 
breadth  of  accommodation  decreases  with  the  paraxial  angle;  (4)  for 
every  state  of  the  lens  an  accommodation  line  may  be  drawn  represent- 
ing the  points  which  are  conjugate;  (5)  the  limits  of  accommodation 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  eye.  Ueher  den  Wettstreit  der  Sehf elder 
und  eeine  Bedeutung  fur  das  plastische  Sehen  (pp.  187-195) :  W.  LoHr 
MANN.  -  Experiments  on  retinal  rivalry  under  conditions  of  daily  life  are 
held  to  show  that  the  parallax  of  objects  before  and  behind  the  fixation- 
point  resulting  from  the  rivalry  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  perception  of 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  following  remarks  occur  in  the  course  of  a  review  in  Nature  of 
Dr.  Radl's  *  Geschichte  der  biologischen  Theorien  seit  dem  Ende  des 
siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts ' :  *'  Although  biology  is  now  permeated  by  the 
evolution  idea,  and  has  continually  before  it  the  ideal  of  griviiig  a  genetic 
description  of  the  present  phase  of  the  animate  world,  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear,  as  Dr.  Radl  indicates,  a  grrowing  apathy  towards  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  science  itself.  Whether  it  be  that  many 
workers  share  Nietzsche's  view  that  the  study  of  history  paralyzes  the 
intelligence,  or  that  they  feel  it  their  prii^ary  business  to  make  history. 
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not  to  read  it,  or  that  they  regard  historical  inquiries  as  the  philosopher's 
task,  not  theirs,  it  seems  certain  that  too  little  attenion — in  our  investiga- 
tions, theories  and  teaching  alike — ^is  paid  to  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  science.  A  notorious  example  may  be  found  in  the  biological  work 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  though  he  had  almost  accidentally  found  in- 
spiration from  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  von  Baer,  deliber- 
ately set  his  face  against  looking  for  more.  As  we  lay  aside  the  volume 
some  general  reflections  remain  convincingly  with  us — ^that  the  history  of 
biology  is  a  rational  evolution,  and  at  the  same  time  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  social  evolution;  that  the  same  general  ideas  are  reincar- 
nated century  after  century  in  more  evolved  forms;  that  each  genera- 
tion meets  the  same  old  difficulties  on  a  higher  turn  of  the  spiral;  that 
clearly  thought-out  conceptions  which  seem  for  a  time  to  be  vanquished 
reassert  themselves  with  renewed  vigor,  and  find  their  position  in  a  more 
complete  synthesis.  The  modem  biologist,  intent  on  new  discoveries, 
has  no  use  for  Aristotle,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  but  their  influence  may 
be  upon  him  none  the  less.  In  speaking  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the 
Malpighian  tubules,  the  Graafian  follicle,  or  the  Cuvierian  organs,  we 
quaintly  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  past,  but  perhaps  we  betray  our 
indebtedness  more  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  it,  for  even  the  most 
modem  system  of  biology  is,  like  our  own  body,  a  veritable  museum  of 
relics." 

Vice-consul  Sohlemmer,  of  Mannheim,  tells  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Academic  Information  Bureau  in  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
students  and  visitors.  It  is  located  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  its 
sphere  embraces  all  public  institutions  of  the  empire  as  well  as  of  other 
countries.  Information  will  be  furnished  as  to  all  the  particulars  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  entering  a  university  or  attending  lectures  or  in 
regard  to  schools,  laboratories,  museums,  libraries,  hopitals,  art  galleries, 
etc.  Dr.  W.  Paszkowski  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  all  ser- 
vices are 'furnished  without  charge. 

Professor  W.  Osler,  F.R.S.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club  under  the  provisions  of  the  rule  which  empowers  the 
annual  election  by  the  committee  of  nine  persons  *of  distinguished 
eminence  in  science,  literature,  the  arts,  or  for  public  services.' 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  is  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  this  month,  in  memory  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  6f  the 
birth  of  Franklin. 

Dr.  James  Burt  Miner,  B.S.  (Minnesota,  '97),  Ph.D.  (Columbia,  '03), 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Dr.  Miner  is  at  present  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Iowa  University.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  new  laboratory  now 
being  equipped  at  Minnesota  and  also  of  the  work  in  educational  psy- 
chology. 
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THOUGHT   REVEALED   AS   A  PEELING   PROCESS   IN 
INTROSPECTION 

TT7  HAT  is  here  attempted  to  establish  is: 
^  ^  1.  That  the  whole  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considep- 
ing  as  intellectual  operations  may  be  revealed  in  introspection  as 
feeling  process  only.  But  to  make  this  appear,  we  have  to  advance 
the  theory  that  what  in  these  operations  are  usually  termed  images 
are  in  ultimate  analysis  but  specialized  feelings  having  the  charac- 
teristic of  prominence  in  contrast  to  the  characteristic  of  agreeable- 
nesB  and  unagreeableness  as  composing  emotional  feelings. 

2.  That  every  intellectual  operation  may  reveal  itself  in  intro- 
spection as  wholly  consisting  of  manipulations  of  emotional  states 
and  specialized  feelings. 

3.  That  in  all  thought  which  is  not  directly  influenced  by  what 
are  usually  termed  sense  effects,  the  emotional  states  in  introspection 
appear  as  the  primary  factors  therein,  as  determining  the  character 
of  the  process  and  effecting  the  revival  and  subsidence  of  the  whole 
imagery  phenomena. 

In  introspection  it  would  seem  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  catching  the  whole  process  in  its  ultimate  phases,  as  it 
is  in  most  cases  interfered  with  by  the  more  complex  thought  con- 
structions. The  intellectual  operations  which  take  place  in  the  in- 
vention of  mechanical  contrivances  seem  to  give  the  best  results:  for 
here  the  manipulation  consists  mainly  of  concrete  images  and  emo- 
tional states. 

The  best  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  the  writer  is  given 
below.  In  this  experience  every  phase  of  the  process  was  noted  at 
the  time  and  conjointly  with  the  constructed  thoughts  involved  in 
the  inventive  process,  so  that  the  observing  of  the  ultimate  phases  in 
this  occurrence  was  no  more  retrospective  than  the  constructed  intel- 
lectual phenomena  involved. 

When  a  jroung  man,  there  once  flashed  on  the  writer's  mind  a 
strong  desire  to  invent  a  fliying-machine.     There  then  inunediatdy 
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followed,  without  further  stimulus  or  any  previous  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  the  following  some- 
what complex  intellectual  operation:  There  came  first  into  prom- 
inence the  impression  of  a  bird  in  flight,  with  the  wings  most  distinct, 
the  body  always  remaining  so  blurred  that  at  no  part  of  the  opera- 
tion did  the  thought  of  a  particular  name  for  the  total  impression — 
bird— come  into  prominence.  But  a  series  of  rapid  changes  of  the 
wings  was  very  manifest  It  was  as  if  a  real  bird  were  rapidly 
changing  its  position  so  that  one  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  wings 
from  all  the  varying  positions  of  the  body.  In  fact,  the  whole  intel- 
lectual performance  was  as  if  it  were  a  real  performance,  only  the 
changes  seemed  much  more  rapid  than  could  have  taken  place  in 
reality.  There  existed  all  through  a  sense  of  alertness  and  a  slight 
sense  of  strain,  similar  to  what  one  may  have  in  watching  an  interest- 
ing operation  to  see  how  it  will  come  out.  These  changes  seemed  to 
last  just  long  enough  to  bring  a  characteristic,  something  of  value, 
i.  e.,  a  presentation  with  an  agreeable  feeling  accompaniment,  into 
prominence;  and  the  time  element  in  each  seemed  to  vary  in  a  x)e- 
culiar  way,  i.  e.,  with  the  importance  of  the  presentation  for  furnish- 
ing appropriate,  satisfying  characteristics.  The  subject  remembers 
distinctly  the  rise  of  agreeable  feeling  when  the  variation  in  the  time 
of  the  change  was  first  experienced  or  felt. 

Emotional  activity  was  here  manifest,  which  seemed  to  blend  in  a 
most  peculiar  way  with  every  intellectual  presentation  which  came 
into  consciousness.  This  blending  or  osculation  seemed  to  effect  the 
rise  and  subsidence  of  the  intellectual  presentations. 

The  longer  duration  of  the  blending  process  seemed  to  constitute 
a  value,  a  registratory  value,  in  a  later  summary  of  all  the  agreeable 
encounters,  while  all  the  intellectual  presentations  met  by  unagree- 
able feeling  seemed  to  be  lost  with  reference  to  any  future  value. 
This  will  be  made  more  clear  when  we  come  to  the  constructive  part 
of  the  process.  All  through  this  part  of  the  process  there  existed  a 
permanent  and  slightly  unagreeable  feeling  above  the  varying  feel- 
ings continually  osculating  or  blending  with  the  incoming  intellectual 
presentations,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  stimulus  to  this  incoming. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  stimulus  which  makes  one  assert,  *I  want  to 
see  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  process.'  But  so  far  from  there  being 
any  assertion  here,  as  is  sometimes  considered  necessary  to  all  think- 
ing processes,  we  can  positively  assert  that  there  was  no  thought  of  a 
word  as  such,  no  presentation  of  a  linguistic  sign  during  the  whole 
procedure.  It  was  an  intellectual  process  recording  itself,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  superfiuities.  The  whole  intellectual  phenomena 
seemed  to  be  brought  into  existence  by,  and  to  be  obedient  to,  the 
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varying  emotional  states.  And  when  the  unagreeable  state  gave 
place  to  a  sense  of  easement,  or  more  agreeable  feelings,  the  state 
was  such  that,  if  it  had  compelled  expression,  the  expression  would 
have  been  as,  *I  have  made  a  discovery,'—  and  the  feeling  of  the 
former  uneasiness  might  be  conveyed  by  the  expression,  'I  want  to 
terminate  this  state  for  one  of  a  more  quiet  or  agreeable  nature/ 
And  yet  this  unagreeable,  undesirable  feeling  seemed,  from  the 
prompt  way  in  which  the  intellectual  phenomena  would  come  into 
prominence  and  join  with  the  feelings,  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  the  operation.  For  the  cessation  of  unagreeable 
and  the  rise  of  agreeable  feeling  seemed  to  effect  the  subsidence 
of  the  intellectual  presentations.  There  were  other  effects  in- 
volved in  these  operations.  While  the  wings  were  displaying  them- 
selves, there  was  a  vague  sense  of  the  resistance  and  yielding  of  the 
atmosphere  under  the  strokes  of  the  wings.  After  these  manipula- 
tions had  continued  for  some  time,  there  seemed  to  persist  a  summa- 
tion of  the  values,  i.  e.,  a  complete  conception  of  the  wings'  move- 
ments, their  shape,  the  angular  position  in  the  upward  and  down- 
ward strokes,  and  the  conception  of  the  work  that  might,  by  these 
particular  movements,  be  accomplished,  seemed  to  come  into  prom- 
inence. There  seemed  to  come  out,  as  the  work  accomplished,  a 
vague  pictorial  representation  of  a  bird  pushing  itself  up  an  inclined 
plane,  which  plane  was  continually  yielding,  so  that  the  actual  line 
of  travel  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  straight.  The  whole  phenomena 
seemed  to  consist  of  these  manipulations  of  the  feelings  with  the 
intellectual  presentations;  and  of  the  intellectual  presentations,  those 
only  seemed  to  persist  as  having  value— more  permanent  registra- 
tion—which were  embraced  by  or  blended  with  the  agreeable  feel- 
ings; and  the  total  resultant  feeling,  if  the  subject  had  at  the  time 
attempted  to  give  it  expression,  might  have  been  expressed  as,  'I 
have  picked  out  what  was  useful  from  this  miscellaneous  collection,' 
and,  at  a  still  more  advanced  stage  in  the  summation  of  these  feel- 
ings, as,  'I  have  now  a  complete  conception  of  how  flight  is  accom- 
plished by  birds. '  But  no  articulation  and  no  muscular  movements, 
as  such,  formed  any  part  of  the  phenomena  we  are  here  attempting 
to  describe. 

Another  peculiarity  seemed  to  arise,  in  the  fact  of  an  increase  in 
the  agreeable  feeling— the  rise  in  the  subject's  interest— as  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  phenomena  came  into  prominence,  e,  g,,  the  rapid 
inhibition  of  intellectual  presentations  which  seemed  to  possess  slight 
value  in  the  summation,  and  the  lingering,  the  longer  duration,  of 
those  presentations  which  seemed  to  have  a  greater  value.  This 
seemed  to  be  characterized  by  variations  in  emotional  states.  The 
whole  feeling  might  be  described  as  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
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complete  discovery  of  the  phenomena.  We  have  said  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  throughout  the  operation  seemed  more  or  less  unagree- 
able, irritating,  thus  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  further  intellectual 
activity.  This  irritation  being  now  present  seemed  to  bring  into 
existence  representations  of  mechanical  contrivances,  but  these  were 
at  first  of  so  vague  a  nature  that  no  permanent  registration  of  them 
occurred;  instead,  the  feeling  of  irritation,  unagreeableness,  was 
enhanced,  which  increased  to  a  strain,  and  a  momentary  deadlock 
seemed  to  exist.  Then  in  a  flash  the  bird's  wing  was  obliterated,  and 
a  bat's  wing  suddenly  presented  itself.  And  with  the  same  rapidity 
did  the  feeling  change ;  the  former  unagreeable  strain  on  this  point 
now  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  easement;  that  change  of  feeling 
which  might  make  one  exclaim,  'That's  more  like  it;  I  must  have 
been  on  the  wrong  track  before.' 

But  there  soon  arose  again  the  feeling  of  irritation,  incomplete-, 
ness,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  changing  intellectual  phenomena. 
First  the  skin  covering  of  the  bat's  wing  came  into  prominence,  and 
almost  immediately  a  substitution  in  the  way  of  a  silk  fabric  arose, 
and  with  this  the  feeling  of  agreeableness— easement— was  distinctly 
discerned,  and  with  it  the  cessation  of  any  further  selective  move- 
ment in  this  particular  direction.  But  on  the  rise  of  further  irrita- 
tion, t.  e.,  unagreeable,  unsatisfactory  feeling,  there  occurred  a 
change  in  the  presented  phenomena,  although  no  decided  intellectual 
activities  were  at  first  very  clear.  There  was  a  decided  feeling  of 
strain,  a  feeling  of  something  wanting,— an  emptiness  seemed  to  per- 
sist for  a  moment.  The  subject's  previous  experience  had  given  out; 
he  possessed  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  a 
bat's  wing.  But  means  were  at  hand  whereby  the  desired  informa- 
tion was  soon  obtained,  and  the  mental  manipulation  started  up 
again  into  new  life,  bringing  first  the  skeleton  of  the  bat's  wing  into 
prominence,  and  before  this  presentation  had  completely  faded  there 
arose,  as  if  in  a  side  view,  the  rapid  presentation  in  various  forms 
of  the  more  common  metals  used  in  the  arts.  This  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion seemed  particularly  interesting.  It  seemed  as  if  the  subject  was 
actually  passing  through  more  or  less  of  his  whole  former  experience 
of  the  nature  and  manipulation  of  metals.  The  skeleton  framework 
seemed  never  to  wholly  disappear  during  this  part  of  the  operation, 
—or  was  so  readily  revived  as  to  give  that  impression,— so  that  the 
requirements  in  a  substitute  for  an  artificial  wing,  such  as  lightness, 
strength,  elasticity,  etc.,  seemed  to  impress  themselves  more  readily 
by  imaginary  experiments  continuously  made  on  the  pictured  frame- 
work; and  these  effects  seemed  to  have  their  influence  on  the  in- 
coming effects,  as  will  soon  be  manifest. 

The^  did  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  6rder  in  the  presentatioii 
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of  the  various  metals,  but  the  time  they  would  stay  in  prominence 
seemed  to  have  a  specific  relation  to  their  prospective  utility  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration.  For  instance,  when  a  soft  metal  came 
into  prominence,  which  it  did,  it  was  obliterated  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  require  the  greatest  alertness  to  feel  sure  that  it  had  been  pre- 
sented. This  assurance  was  psychically  manifest  as  the  heightening 
of  the  agreeable  feeling.  This  process  went  rapidly  on  until  steel 
presented  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  here  there  seemed  to  be  a 
more  hesitating  movement  as  the  feelings  seemed  to  u/arm  up  to  it. 
And  a  variety  of  modifications,  such  as  round,  square  and  hollow 
bars,  came  into  prominence.  Then  various  manipulations  with 
tempered  and  untempered  steel  took  place.  The  whole  phenomena 
seemed  like  a  complex  operation  which  might  have  taken  place  in 
actual  practise  somewhat  as  follows:  having  discovered  that  I  re- 
quire a  material,  light,  strong,  elastic  and  durable,  I  set  to  work 
exi)erimenting  with  the  various  metals,  quickly  discarding  every 
metal  which  comes  before  me,  with  the  exception  of  steel.  Here  my 
procedure  is  more  careful.  I  temper  it;  I  try  to  break  it;  I  also  try 
steel  of  various  sections,  and  tube  steel,  but  none  as  yet  seems  to 
answer  my  requirement  exactly.  Now  if  we  substitute  for  what  is 
here  assumed  to  be  accomplished  physically  by  manipulation  and 
what  we  think  of  as  judgment,  the  interaction  of  intellectual  phe- 
nomena with  the  characteristics  of  the  primary  feelings  which  we 
have  here  termed  agreeable  and  unagreeable,  we  may  get  a  fairly 
accurate  psychical  representation  of  the  phenomena  under  consid- 
eration. The  intellectual  phenomena,  so  called,  apart  from  the  feel- 
ings, seem  to  have  a  value  only  in  their  prominence.  And  this  char- 
acteristic is,  as  we  have  seen,  stimulated  into  existence  by  the  emo- 
tional states. 

To  resume.  We  arrived  at  a  point  where  there  was  as  yet  no 
definite  outcome  as  a  result  of  the  manipulations  of  the  metals. 
There  was  again  a  slight  hesitancy  and  strain;  then  suddenly  the 
appearance  of  steel  of  a  U  section  presented  itself,  and  just  as 
rapidly  did  the  agreeable  state  seem  to  rise  and  spread  aver,  as 
it  were,  the  intellectual  eflPect,  bringing  about  a  sort  of  agreeable 
quiescence,  and  seemingly  inhibiting  further  activity  in  this  par- 
ticular manipulation.  But  this  process  seemed  tantamount  to  the 
registration  of  a  value  in  the  whole.  The  subject  remembered  after- 
wards what  seemed  to  him  as  the  cause  of  this  particular  termina- 
tion. He  had  previously  been  informed  that  steel  with  a  U  section, 
when  properly  tempered,  was  di£Scult  to  rupture,  while  being 
elastic;  and  when  bent  to  a  curved  form  before  tempering,  was 
difficult  to  turn  inside  out;  it  being,  at  the  same  time,  comparatively 
light  and  strong,  which  is  the  reason  for  its  use  in  the  frames  of 
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umbrellas.  Now  these,  as  we  may  see,  are  characteristics  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  wings,  and  so 
required  to  bring  about  harmony  in  some  way  in  this  ps^hical 
process.  We  have  mentioned  that  the  skeleton  wing  seemed  not 
wholly  to  disappear,  or  to  become  so  easily  revived  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  continued  presentation.  This  phenomenon  still  per- 
sisted, although  there  now  commenced  a  further  intellectual  manip- 
ulation of  a  somewhat  changed  nature,  seemingly  in  response  to  a 
still  persistent  feeling  of  unagreeableness  or  incompleteness.  Struc- 
tural arrangements  began  to  form  themselves,  following  out  some- 
what closely  the  presented  structure  of  the  skeleton  bat's  wing.  For 
instance,  plates  of  metal  suitable  for  the  attachment  of  appro- 
priate joints— double  eyes— for  the  long  fingers  presented  themselves 
as  substitutes  for  the  wrists.  To  these  on  the  one  side  were  con- 
nected the  four  digits,  and  to  the  opposite  side  the  forearm  appeared 
as  jointed,  and  the  whole  structure  soon  built  itself  up  in  imagina- 
tion very  similar  to  the  way  we  might  suppose  a  person  going  to  work 
in  actual  practise,  only  much  more  rapidly,— with  a  model  to  guide 
him  close  at  hand.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  having  observed  the 
structure  of  a  bat's  wing,  it  could  be  imitated  mechanically  with 
little  difficulty :  there  arose  the  imaginary  trial  and  rejection.  Then 
again  an  agreeable  feeling  would  arise  with  some  definite  presenta- 
tion, this  being  the  psychical  state  for  completion  by  its  seeming  to 
effect  a  registration  of  this  particular  effect.  Then  another  part 
would  be  presented  and  a  similar  process  gone  through.  There 
was  some  slowing  down  of  the  process  when  the  articulation  at  the 
shoulder  was  approached,  but  finally  there  arose  certain  presenta- 
tions of  ball-and-socket  joints  which  were  immediately  succeeded 
by  agreeable  feelings,  and  the  operation  ceased. 

Then  from  this  buUt-up  thought  models  were  constructed,  and 
as  these  were  approaching  completion  their  complex  nature  began 
to  manifest  itself.  This  may  psychically  be  called  the  rise  of  un- 
agreeable feeling  on  the  presentation  of  the  created  intellectual 
complex.  While  nature  had  been  fairly  well  followed  here,  the  dis- 
contented feeling  which  sometimes  arises  when  one  has  done  too  much 
was  very  manifest.  It  was  becoming  apparent  for  the  first  time 
that  the  complication  of  folding  the  wings  was  unnecessary  to  flight. 
ITie  feeling  of  strain  and  uneasiness  seemed  again  to  persist  for  a 
brief  period,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  appearance  of  an  insect's 
wings  came  into  prominence,  and  the  former  irritation  was  as  sud- 
denly changed  for  a  feeling  of  agreeable  quiescence.  The  remainder 
of  this  psychical  process  seemed  to  proceed  now  with  less  effort,  and 
after  various  combinations  taking  place  under  influences  similar  to 
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'  those  already  described,  there  arose  the  appearance  of  a  compromise 
between  a  bird's  wing  and  an  insect's  wing;  and  with  this  appear- 
ance the  whole  activity  seemed  to  subside  and  the  psychical-complex, 
the  psychosis,  now  regained  its  normal  state.  There  seemed  now  no 
incentive  to  stir  it  further. 

Models  were  constructed  from  designs  conceived  in  these  latter 
activities,  and  although  thirty-five  years  have  since  elapsed  the 
writer  has  never  been  able  to  improve  upon  these  designs. 

E.  A.  NoBBis. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

MEMORY   TYPES   OP   COLORADO   PUPILS 

TN  connection  with  the  work  in  educational  psychology  and  child 
-^  study  in  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  during  the  past 
year,  studies  have  been  made  of  the  memory  types  and  memory 
spans  of  both  normal  school  and  training  school  pupils,  the  results 
of  which,  while  revealing  nothing  wholly  new,  may  be  valuable  for 
purposes  of  comparison  or  as  hints  for  further  investigations.  The 
subjects  of  the  investigation  were  100  boys  and  154  girls  of  the 
training  school,  distributed  through  the  grades  from  three  to  eleven, 
inclusive,  and  some  300  juniors,  mostly  girls,  in  the  normal  school. 

I.  The  Tests.  The  tests  were  those  used  by  Smedley,*  with  some 
modifications,  which  are  apparent  in  the  descriptions.  Five  sets  of 
ten  cards  each  were  prepared,  one  set  for  each  test.  The  cards  were 
of  dark  gray  cardboard,  3.5  inches  wide  by  18  inches  long.  On  each 
card  a  number  was  printed  in  white  digits  2.5  inches  high  and  2 
inches  wide,  the  numbers  ranging  from  four  digits  to  eight  digits, 
and  two  numbers  of  each  length  constituting  one  set  of  test  cards. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  nine  significant  digits  to  form  the  num- 
bers, care  was  taken  to  avoid  familiar  sequences,  thus  minimizing 
the  number  of  natural  associations  among  the  digits.  The  object 
was  to  discover  what  diflPerences,  if  any,  existed  in  the  students' 
ability  to  remember  combinations  of  digits  when  the  stimulus  was 
purely  auditory,  purely  visual,  or  audio-visual,  audio-visual-articu- 
latory  and  audio-visual-articulatory-hand-motor— to  use  Smedley's 
terms. 

II.  The  Method.  A  different  set  of  cards  was  used  for  each  test. 
To  regulate  the  rate  of  reading  the  digits  in  the  auditory  test  and  to 
determine  the  length  of  exposure  of  the  card  in  the  other  tests,  a 
metronome  beating  72  times  per  minute  was  used.  One  beat  was 
allowed  for  each  digit  in  the  number  exposed,  and  five  seconds 

*8ee  the  Chietgo  report,  No.  3,  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  and 
Pedagqgie  Invettlgmtioii,  1000-1901,  pp.  43-<K). 
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elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  exposure  and  the  writing  of  the 
number  from  memory.  In  the  auditory  test  the  number  was  read 
aloud  distinctly  and  without  rhythm  to  the  beating  of  the  metronome. 
In  the  visual  test  the  card  was  exposed  in  easy  view  of  the  pupils 
for  a  period  determined  by  the  length  of  the  number— five  sixths  of 
a  second  for  each  digit.  In  the  audio-visual  test  the  number  was 
read  aloud  while  the  pupils  were  regarding  it,  the  rate  of  reading 
and  length  of  exposure  being  determined  as  in  the  first  two  tests. 
For  the  audio-visual-articulatory  experiment  the  pupils  read  the 
number  on  the  exposed  card  aloud  and  in  concert.  Our  final  test 
of  the  five  diflPered  from  Smedley's  in  that  we  included  in  the  stim- 
ulus the  articulatory  element  which  he  omitted :  he  had  his  subjects 
write  down  the  numbers  from  dictation,  and  later  reproduce  them; 
our  subjects  read  the  numbers  from  the  exposed  cards  in  concert, 
as  in  the  articulatory  test,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  them  with 
the  blunt  ends  of  their  pencils. 

Since  the  numbers  of  each  set  of  cards  aggregate  60  digits,  the 
computation  of  the  per  cent,  of  error  was  an  easy  matter.  One  error 
was  scored  for  each  digit  misplaced,  substituted,  omitted  or  inserted. 

III.  Results  in  the  Grades.  1.  The  memory  span— determined 
as  in  Smedley's  report  (pp.  52,  53)— for  auditory  memory  was 
found  to  be  four  digits  for  the  third  grade,  five  digits  for  grades 
four  to  seven,  inclusive,  and  six  digits  for  grades  eight,  nine,  ten 
and  eleven  f  for  visual  memory  the  span  is  five  digits  in  grade  three, 
six  in  the  next  three  grades  and  seven  in  the  highest  four  grades. 
These  averages  seem  slightly  below  those  of  the  Chicago  children  of 
Smedley's  test,  though  his  computations  were  on  the  basis  of  age 
rather  than  grade. 

2.  This  study  gives  no  evidence  of  a  special  memory  period. 
Every  type  of  sense  memory  improves  steadily  through  the  ages 
covered  by  the  investigation,  although  auditory  memory  has  attained 
almost  its  maximum  by  the  age  of  fifteen. 

3.  Auditory  memory  is  distinctly  inferior  to  every  other  type 
here  studied,  in  every  grade  and  at  every  age  (eight  to  twenty-one). 
Its  curve  runs  from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  below  the  others. 
Smedley  found  auditory  memory  superior  to  visual  until  the  age 
of  nine. 

4.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  sense-memory  of  the  other 
four  types.  While  they  all  improve  as  we  ascend  the  grades,  their 
curves  all  lie  within  a  zone  which  averages  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  in  width  as  platted  on  the  familiar  gridiron.  The  articulatory 
and  hand-motor  curves  are  slightly  above  the  visual  and  audio-visual 
curves  at  most  ages. 

■The  high  ««hool  is  cvgaaiaed  in  tbree  grades. 
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5.  Among  the  subjects  of  this  study  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen, 
the  boys  show  a  decided  superiority  to  the  girls  in  every  type  of 
memory  tested.  Below  fifteen  there  is  no  apparent  sex  difference, 
except  that  girls  average  about  5  per  cent,  better  than  boys  in  audio- 
visual-articulatory  memory  throughout.  In  one  class  of  166  normal 
school  juniors  the  boys  graded  from  3  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  better 
than  the  girls  in  every  test  In  another  class  of  the  same  rank, 
numbering  about  140,  the  boys  excelled  the  girls  in  every  type  of 
memory  except  the  articulatory  and  hand-motor.  In  both  these 
classes,  however,  the  proportion  of  boys  was  too  small  to  afford  a 
safe  basis  for  generalization. 

6.  Qenerally  speaking,  the  better  students  in  each  grade  exhibited 
better  ability  to  remember  than  the  poorer  ones,  though  the  contrast 
is  not  nearly  so  marked  or  so  constant  as  in  Smedley's  results,  and 
there  are  so  many  individual  exceptions  that  one  is  forced  to  ques- 
tion somewhat  the  value  of  the  generalization.  The  chief  superiority 
of  the  good  students  lies  in  the  articulatory  and  the  hand-motor  types. 

7.  The  most  striking  and  decided  conclusions  of  this  study  arose 
from  a  comparison  of  the  abilities  in  sense  memory  of  pupils  of  the 
same  age  found  in  different  grades.  Fifteen-year-old  pupils  were 
selected  because  they  were  found  to  be  most  widely  distributed, 
ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  grade.  While  there  were  but 
thirty-seven  of  these  pupils,  quite  evenly  distributed  as  to  grades, 
their  papers  brought  out  a  very  regular  but  decided  improvement 
in  every  form  of  memory,  except  the  auditory,  with  school  advance- 
ment. To  give  exact  figures— auditoi*y  memory  improves  only  1.5 
per  cent,  from  67.5  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  grade  to  69  per  cent,  in 
grade  eleven ;  visual,  from  68.5  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  grade  to  87  per 
cent,  in  the  eleventh;  audio- visual-articulatory,  from  74  per  cent,  to 
88  per  cent,  in  the  same  interval;  audio- visual-articulatory-hand- 
motor,  from  69  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent.  If  it  were  safe  to  gen- 
eralize from  such  limited  data,  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
memory  power  is  a  matter  of  general  mental  development  rather 
than  of  age,  and  further  that  articulatory  and  hand-motor  memory 
are  types  most  characteristic  of  the  more  advanced  students. 

IV.  Further  Results  from  Older  Subjects.  1.  For  auditory  mem- 
ory the  span  of  normal  school  juniors  was  found  to  be  seven  digits ; 
for  visual,  eight  digits. 

2.  The  averages  of  a  class  of  166  juniors  are  tjrpical  of  the  results 
obtained  from  all  the  older  subjects  tested.  They  are  as  follows: 
auditory,  76.4  per  cent. ;  visual,  84.4  per  cent ;  audio-visual,  90  per 
cent;  audio-visual-articulatory,  92.1  per  cent;  audio- visual-articu- 
latory-hand-motor,  92.9  per  cent  These  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  mature  students  that  is  best  remembered  which  makes  its 
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appeal  through  the  greatest  number  of  sense  channels— a  belief 
which  is  by  no  means  new. 

3.  After  all  the  above  tests  had  been  completed,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  superiority  of  the  later-tested  types  of  memory 
might  be  due  to  any  extent  to  practise,  a  second  auditory,  test  was 
given  which  resulted,  for  the  166  juniors,  in  an  average  of  85.3  per 
cent. ;  an  improvement  over  the  first  auditory  test  of  nearly  9  per 
cent.,  but  still  below  all  other  types. 

4.  To  test  the  effect  of  repetition  on  memory,  the  last^mentioned 

auditory  test  was  followed  immediately  by  another  in  which  the 

numbers  were  twice  repeated  after  the  first  reading;  this  yielded  an 

average  of  92.2  per  cent.     A  third  auditory  experiment  was  then 

given  in  which  the  numbers  were  repeated  but  once  after  the  first 

reading;  the  average  for  this  test  was  90.4  per  cent     The  figures  are 

self-explanatory. 

Will  Obant  Chambers. 
GoLOBADO  State  Nobmal  School. 


DISCUSSION 

THOUGHT   AND   IMMEDIACY 

npHE  point  raised  by  Professor  Bakewell  in  his  comments  on 
-^  Professor  Dewey's  account  of  Immediatism*  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  interesting  and  so  vital  to  the  epistemological  controversy  of  the 
day  as  to  deserve  further  elucidation  and  discussion,  even  after 
Professor  Dewey's  admirable  replies,  with  which,  so  far  as  they  go, 
I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  cordial  agreement. 

But  though  Professor  Dewey  entirely  succeeds,  to  my  thinking, 
in  upholding  his  own  point  of  view,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account 
for  the  genesis  of  what  we  both  consider  an  error,  or  to  explain  how 
very  natural  and  plausible  Professor  Bakewell 's  contention  is  bound 
to  appear  from  certain  presuppositions.  It  seems  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  examine  it  more  closely  and  to  exhibit  the  underlying  con- 
fusion from  which  it  seems  to  arise.  For  so  long  as  this  confusion 
is  allowed  to  persist,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  plain  meaning 
of  immediatism,  or  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Professor  Dewey, 
against  which  baseless  accusations  of  inconsistency  are  therefore 
bound  to  spring  up. 

Professor  Bakewell  generously  disclaims,  on  behalf  of  *the 
idealist'  in  general,  what  I  fear  can  be  true  only  of  his  own  particular 
school  of  idealism,  viz.,  any  desire  to  despise  experience,  assuring  us 

-  dee  t^iff  JonKSAL,  Vol.  II.,  Nob.  19,  22,  25,  26. 
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that  *from  experience  he  starts,  to  experience  he  ever  returns,'*  and 
infers  that  the  issue  between  him  and  immediatism  really  hinges  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  'treacherously  ambiguous  word'  experience, 
and  the  character  of  its  immediacy.  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 
But  he  goes  on  to  betray  the  source  of  his  prepossession  against 
immediatism  by  indicating  the  ground  for  his  intellectualist  con- 
victions. His  conception  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  perception 
differs  profoundly  from  ours.  Perception  to  him  is  permeated 
through  and  through  with  thought  and  dependent  upon  it  in  aU  its 
characters.  The  immediate  experience,  therefore,  upon  which  we 
rest  our  case  is  and  remains  'always  a  complex  of  the  immediately 
perceived  and  the  mediately  conceived.'*  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
*the  facts  of  experience  are,  one  and  all,  and  from  first  to  last,  tainted 
with  mediation,'  that  there  is  no  'sheer  immediacy,'*  and  that  imme- 
diatism is  an  absurdity.  Experience  simply  can  not  be  construed 
without  thought,  and  thought  imports  into  it  the  whole  array  of 
'categories'  and  necessitates  a  rationalistic  account  of  them. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  attitude  follows  logically  from  its  presup- 
position, and  the  latter  has  not  been  contested  by  Professor  Dewey. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  what  is  indeed  a  very 
important  fact  and  one  which  rationalism  habitually  ignores,  namely, 
that  ultimately  all  reasoning  processes  are  directly  experienced  and 
that  hence  there  is  an  immediate  side  to  all  mediation,  and  that  imme- 
diatism recognizes  thought  and  its  'categories'  as  they  occur  and  are 
known  in  experience.  This  Professor  Bakewell  admits,'  but  it  does 
not  and  can  not  remove  his  fundamental  difficulty.  To  clear  this 
away  we  must  dig  deeper. 

We  may  point  out,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  psycho- 
logically false  to  treat  thought  as  immanent  in  the  greater  part  of 
our  perceptual  experience.  Only  such  experiences  are  to  be  regarded 
as  'mediate'  which  require  to  be  actually  thought  about,  and  are 
such  as  to  set  up  a  mediation-process  (which,  of  course,  must  itself 
be  an  immediate  experience,  as  Professor  Dewey  has  sho¥ni).  'But 
if  so,'  I  may  be  asked,  'do  you  mean  to  search  in  perception  for  a 
pure  immediacy  untainted  by  thought,  for  a  perceptual  experience 
which  would  have  been  what  it  is  if  no  mediation  had  ever  occurred, 
if  no  thoughts  had  ever  entered  itt  Surely  you  can  not  deny  that 
our  percepts  have  been  made  by  our  thoughts  to  an  unlimited  extent  t' 

I  am  not,  however,  searching  for  the  impossible  or  denying  the 
obvious.     I  am  pleading  only  for  the  proper  psychological  descrip- 

•Vol.  II.,  p.  688. 
•Vol.  II.,  p.  888. 
•VoL  U.,  p.  890. 
•Vol.  n.,  p.  880. 
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tion  of  present  facts  and  the  proper  attention  to  tenses.  To  say  that 
percepts  have  been  made  by  thoughts  is  not  to  prove  that  they  now 
are  thoughts,  and  to  deny  their  *  mediate'  character  is  not  to  deny 
that  they  have  been  mediated.  In  the  light  of  its  history  the  ration- 
alist's description  of  immediate  experience  is  quite  intelligible.  Our 
perceptions  would  not  have  come  to  be  what  they  are  if  thought  had 
never  entered  them,  and  no  factor  in  the  immediate  fails  to  disclose 
the  effects  of  mediation  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  But  is  not  aU  this 
past  history  totally  irrelevant  to  the  present  situation  and  to  the 
descriptive  purpose  of  the  psychologist!  Does  not  the  appeal  to  it 
rest  on  a  confusion  between  what  is  mediate  and  what  has  ieen 
mediatedf  How  is  the  psychical  immediacy  of  what  is  now  experi- 
enced impaired  by  the  reflection  that  much  thought  has  gone  to  its 
making  and  that  it  can  boast  of  a  highly  intellectual  ancestry  t 
Might  it  not  conversely  have  been  regarded  as  a  slur  upon  the  purity 
of  thought  that  it  was  predestined  in  the  course  of  nature  to  suffer 
transformation  into  an  immediate  experience  t  The  rationalist's 
argument,  in  short,  is  one  from  past  history  to  present  value,  &om 
*  origin'  to  'validity,'  and  claims  perception  for  'thought,'  because 
it  once  was  thought.  And  in  view  of  the  strenuous  opposition  which 
rationalism  offers  to  genetic  psychology,  is  there  not  a  charming 
flavor  of  inconsistency  about  this  mode  of  explaining  away  the 
present  facts? 

If  then  we  dismiss  the  rationalistic  description  of  the  immediate 
as  psychologically  unwarranted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  experiences  which  are  immediate  and  purely  perceptual,  and 
that  these  form  a  suflScient  basis  for  inmiediatism.  If,  in  addition, 
we  realize  that  the  'mediations'  also  are  inmiediate  as  actually  exi)eri- 
enced,  we  shall  wonder  further  where  the  ground  for  a  rationalistic 
interpretation  of  experience  is  to  come  from. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  rationalist, 
when  he  realizes  the  situation,  will  instinctively  flee  from  the  hard 
facts  of  psychology  to  the  more  fluid  formulas  of  logic.  He  wiU 
truly  urge  that  a  logical  evaluation  of  our  immediate  experience  is 
indispensable,  and  that  in  such  an  evaluation  its  past  history  can  not 
be  ignored.  But  he  will  falsely  add  that  sUch  evaluation  will  neces- 
sarily restore  the  supremacy  of  the  mediate  over  the  immediate. 
This  assertion,  however,  is  merely  a  survival  of  intellectualistic 
prejudice.  There  is  no  logical  necessity  about  reducing  perception 
to  thought  on  the  score  of  its  historical  antecedents.  All  that  the 
historical  genesis  logically  requires  us  to  do  is  to  conceive  them  as 
connected.  The  connection  itself  may  be  viewed  the  other  way 
round.  It  is  just  as  logical,  and  just  as  easy,  to  conceive  thought  as 
culminating  in  perception,  as  aiming  at  a  return  into  the  immediate 
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form  of  cognition,  in  short,  to  conceive  mediation  as  arising  and  per- 
sisting  for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  immediate.  Instead  of  saying 
that  perception  is  made  by  thought,  why  not  say  thought  is  percep- 
tion in  the  making  f 

In  contending  that  this  view  of  the  logical  connection  was  as 
valid  as  that  of  the  rationalist,  I  was,  however,  greatly  understating 
my  case.  For  really  its  logical  value  and  convenience  are  far  greater 
than  that  of  its  traditional  rival.  For  the  true  significance  and 
value  of  our  rational  procedures  surely  lie  in  their  power  to  enrich 
and  improve  direct  perception,  and  to  adjust  and  guide  our  actions. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  thoughts  have  this  power  to  develop 
gradually  into  immediate  perceptions,  to  abbreviate  and  finally  to 
eliminate  themselves  and  to  be  absorbed  in  higher  functions  which  are 
easier  and  more  serviceable.  Their  essential  function  is  to  promote 
and  facilitate  new  responses  adjusted  to  new  situations,  and  the 
quicker  and  more  unhesitating  these  responses  can  become  the  more 
valuable  they  are.  In  this  respect,  however,  perception  excels 
thought  It  seems  absurd,  therefore,  to  regard  thought  as  a  'higher' 
process  than  perception  merely  because  it  is  more  difiScult  and  more 
expensive.  The  perceptual  and  immediate  form  is  as  such  prefer- 
able, and  it  would  indeed  be  a  fool  who  would  prefer  the  protracted 
progress  of  reasoning  to  the  rapid  insight  of  perception,  in  cases 
where  either  could  lead  to  the  right  decision.  But  as  a  rule  our  per- 
ceptions are  initially  inadequate.  They  require  to  be  mediated  and 
developed  by  painful  ratiocination,  and  hence  arises  the  rationalistic 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  'thought'  process  which  so  often  displays  a 
superior  value. 

This  whole  antithesis,  however,  is  a  mistake,  a  sinister  survival 
from  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Perception  is  not  as  such  'irrational,' 
nor  is  thought  ultimately  separable  from  perception.  Instead  of 
abusing  the  senses,  philosophers  should  learn  to  use  them.  They 
should  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  actual  knowing  the  media- 
tion of  the  immediate  and  the  perfecting  into  immediacy  of  the 
mediate  form  one  continuous  process,  which  rises  from  the  lowest 
levels  of  congenital  perception  through  the  labor  of  reflective  analysis 
to  the  unerring  insight  Q^.  the  master  mind,  but  exhibits  in  all  its 
phases  one  unbroken  harmony,  and  is  controlled  throughout  by  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  and  enriching  life.  And  then,  perhaps,  it  will 
at  last  be  recognized  how  prescient  Aristotle  was  in  discarding  Plato's 
false  antithesis,  in  conceiving  V0D9,  the  highest  mental  faculty,  as 
immediate,  in  equating  it  with  arV^tfc?  and  in  connecting  rather  than 
dissevering  them  by  the  mediation  of  the  ^^yo^. 

F.  G.  S.  SOHILLEB. 
OOBPU8  CUBISTI  COhLKOL,  OXIOBD. 
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A  NOTE    TO   PROFESSOR  ANQELL 

TDROFESSOR  ANGELL'S  appreciated  discussion*  of  my  paper 
-■-  on  the  'Nature  of  Feeling'*  seems  to  call  for  an  explanation 
of  my  position,  rather  than  for  a  reply  to  his  argument;  for  it  is 
evident  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  clear  the  main  points 
I  wished  to  present. 

I  had  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  already  noted  by  other 
psychologists,  that  the  word  'feeling'  is  used  with  various  diverse 
meanings ;  and  to  show  that  writers  of  authority  are  wont  to  employ 
the  word  to  express  one  meaning  at  one  time,  and  another  meaning 
at  another  time,  and  this  without  giving  proper  warning  to  their 
readers,  and  apparently  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  guilty  of  inconsistency. 

From  this  I  meant  to  argue  that  the  word  is  unfitted  for  use  in 
careful  psychological  discussions;  for  the  reason  that  even  if  the 
writer  employing  the  term  explains  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  it, 
and  even  if  he  avoids  all  inconsistent  usages,  some  of  his  readers  are 
almost  certain  to  attach  to  the  word  connotations  of  their  own  prefer- 
ence which  are  utterly  unwarranted. 

I  am  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  I  have  left  in  Professor 
Angell's  mind  the  impression  that  I  agree  'that  the  term  can  be 
saved  for  technical  service'  (p.  169) ;  for  I  had  intended,  on  the 
contrary,  to  indicate  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  perfectly  possible,  to  eliminate  the  word  from  our  psychological 
vocabulary,  and  that  this  may  be  done  without  finding  ourselves 
lacking  adequate  and  expressive  words  to  take  its  place. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  should  never  think  of  speak- 
ing of  'acute  anxiety'  (bottom  of  p.  172)  as  feeling.  I  should  de- 
scribe it  as  an  emotional  state. 

What  Professor  Angell  speaks  of  as  my  doctrine  was  intended 
to  be  merely  a  description  of  what  is  really  meant  by  the  term  'feel- 
ing' as  it  is  employed  in  careful  writing  by  psychologists  whose 
words  we  must  accept  as  authoritative  and  must  treat  with  respect 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  me  more  than  the  discovery  that  a 
psychological  district  attorney,  whom  I  respect,  and  whose  evidently 
friendly  attitude  I  appreciate,  should  find  himself  called  upon,  in 
the  interests  of  psychological  morality,  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  I  was  implicated  in  an  attempted  'looting  of  the  central 
storehouses  of  the  mind  in  the  interests  of  this  project'  (p.  173). 

Of  any  such  intention  I  must  plead  not  guilty;  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Angell  I  have  been  caught  in  the  aforesaid  act 
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of  pi^chological  burglary,  and  with  the  loot  in  my  possession,  I  de- 
sire at  once  to  make  full  and  complete  reparation:  and  I  hereby 
express  my  desire  to  turn  over  to  the  court  (perhaps  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  will  consent  to  act  in  that  capacity)  all  such  use  of 
the  word  'feeling'  as  I  may  have  made  in  the  past;  giving  to  the 
philosophical  public  all  possible  assurances  that  I  shall  never  again 
employ  the  word  in  psychological  writing  except  where  I  may  find 
it  desirable  to  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  other  writers  intend 
to  convey  by  its  use. 

Henrt  Rutgers  Marshall. 
New  Yo«k  City. 
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The  Freedom  of  Authority;  Essays  in  Apologetics.    J.  MACBRmE  Sterrett. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     1906.     Pp.  319. 

Of  the  eight  chapters  of  this  book  the  first  four  are  new,  while  the 
last  four  are  reprints  of  former  publications.  In  Chapter  I.,  *  The  Free- 
dom of  Authority/  the  writer  contends  for  human  solidarity  vs.  abstract 
individualism.  '^  Authority  is  the  right  of  the  species  man  over  its 
individuals;  and  conformity  is  a  duty  of  the  individual"  (p.  6).  The 
individual  is  an  organic  member  of  his  kind,  he  is  part  of  a  system.  He 
is  an  unknown  x  until  defined  by  his  social  relations  of  heredity  and 
environment  Non-conformity  has  the  value  of  the  negative:  it  is 
criticism  mediating  a  higher  conformity;  it  both  destroys  and  fulfills. 
Freedom  is  found  in  the  performance  of  peculiar  function.  Man  is 
essentially  heteronomous,  the  law  of  his  life  has  a  real  basis  beyond  his 
own  ego.  Conformity  to  the  genus  is  the  only  way  to  realize  the  ideal 
generic  self.  The  doctrine,  however,  transcends  conventional  morality: 
every  form  is  imperfect  and  the  reformer  protests  by  the  authority  of 
the  universal  character  which  he  apprehends.  It  also  transcends  morality, 
as  such,  in  its  advance  to  the  persuasive  authority  of  the  divine  Father. 

Chapter  11.  reviews  the  attitude  of  Sabatier  (in  his  'Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion'  and  his  'Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Spirit ')»  of  Hamack  (in  his  *  The  Essence  of  Christianity ') 
and  of  the  Ritschlians  as  a  group.  The  position  of  all  alike  is  that  of 
'immediacy,  pectoralism,  subjectivity'  (p.  67).  Negatively,  they  believe 
in  a  Christianity  that  is  non-miraculous,  non-Christocentric,  non-creedal, 
non-ecclesiastical,  non-cult,  and  whose  Deity  is  non-knowable  (p.  76). 
Their  religion  is  based  on  judgments  of  value  rather  than  of  existence; 
it  is  rooted  in  the  human  rather  than  the  divine.  While  condemning 
all  religious  authority  as  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  yet 
*  accept  modem  thought  as  authoritative.' 

They  regard  the  evolution  of  Christianity  as  its  degeneration  and 
would  return  to  its  primitive  form.  They  deny  the  religious  value  of 
the  environment  (Greek,  Roman  and  Teutonic  culture)  in  its  influence 
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on  the  religious  germ.  But  *  the  crab-cry— back  to  the  begiimiiig  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  a  process  of  development — ^is  irrational,  .  .  .  patholog- 
ical and  pessimistic'  (pp.  82-83).  In  this  case  it  means  back  to  the 
simple  unmediated  feeling  of  mysticism. 

Sabatier's  psychology  of  religion  can  give  it  no  rational  justification. 
The  Christian  philosophy  of  history  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  immanent  Logos,  the  living  Christ,  as  the  spirit  eternally  inform- 
ing the  earthly  church.  There  is  neither  soul  without  body  nor  body 
without  soul,  and  the  body  has  a  spatial-temporal  existence,  a  history. 
The  test  of  Christianity  is  this:  "How  much  reason  in  it,  how  much 
reality?  Not  how  much  abstract  reason  of  the  18th  or  the  20th  century, 
but  how  much  of  the  absolute  reason  does  it  embody,  incarnate,  mani- 
fest?'' (p.  101). 

Chapter  III.  discussess  Loisy's  views  CL'Evangile  et  L'Eglis6'; 
'  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre ').  Like  Sabatier,  Loisy  writes  in  defense  of 
Christianity,  feeling  the  need  of  harmonizing  religion  with  modem  cul- 
ture. He  is  also  a  Kantian  agnostic,  a  fideist.  But  as  a  liberal  Catholic 
he  defends  religious  authority,  and  views  the  history  of  Christianity  as 
its  progressive  development. 

He  regards  the  Gospel  story  as  largely  faith's  idealization  of  the  his- 
toric Jesus,  and  a  legitimate  one.  There  is,  he  holds,  no  historic  evidence 
of  the  miracles  as  facts.  The  historic  Jesus  founded  no  church  and  in- 
stituted no  sacraments.  But  a  pagan  origin  of  many  Christian  rites  is 
nothing  to  their  discredit.  In  Loisy  one  sometimes  finds  'two  dis- 
connected developments  with  no  organic  relation  between  them'  (p. 
118).  There  is  the  historical  development  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
religion  and  the  super-historical  development  of  faith  as  its  soul, — a 
dualism  of  fact  and  meaning;  but  each  of  these  is  social  in  its  nature. 
Again,  it  is  even  a  question  whether  his  view,  like  Hamadc's,  does  not 
assimilate  to  that  of  Feuerbach,  for  whom  religion  is  the  self-deifica- 
tion of  humanity  and  '  the  gods  are  wish-beings  '  (p.  120).  For  Christ  is 
sometimes  exhibited  as  nothing  but  the  objectification  of  the  community's 
faith.  But  his  ultimate  meaning  is  probably  that  of  the  immanence  of 
the  divine  spirit  in  the  church;  though  it  is  faith  and  not  knowledge 
that  affirms,  Christ  lives  and  is  reaL 

Dr.  Sterrett  maintains  that  religion  is  not  called  'to  abdicate  its 
specific  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  scientific  culture  of  any  age '  (p.  161). 
If  her  teachings  involve  antiquated  scientific  conceptions,  these  shotdd 
be  purged  away;  but  not  too  quickly,  for  '  ecclesiasticism  is  ultra-con- 
servative,' even  to  a  fault,  and  its  fimction  in  society  is  revealed  by  its 
nature.  "The  religious  interpretation  of  experience  given  by  any  re- 
ligion of  authority,  pagan  or  Christian,  is  more  concretely  true  than  that 
given  by  any  agnostic  form  of  modem  culture"  (p.  164).  "At  least 
...  all  interpretations  of  experience — scientific,  ethical  and  religious — 
are  on  a  par  as  to  validity  though  not  concreteness  "  (p.  193). 

Chapter  IV.  discusses  the  historical  method,  which  is  regarded  as  either 
scientific  or  philosophic.     The  former  shows  the  influence  of  positiTisii^ 
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it  lays  too  great  stress  on  external  circumstance  to  the  neglect  of  inner 
tendency  (cf.  Buckle,  Spencer,  Taine).  If  the  mechanical  theory  does 
not  purport  to  be  metaphysics,  if  it  adopts  positivism  merely  as  method, 
if  it  treats  its  concepts  of  matter  and  force  not  as  real  entities  but  as 
economic  descriptions  of  phenomenal  experience  (cf.  Mach,  Pearson),  it 
has  a  pragmatic  sanction  and  it  comes  into  no  conflict  with  the  religious 
attitude.  But  it  must  remember  its  limitations.  Philosophy  as  an  at- 
tempted comprehension  of  the  whole  of  experience  as  a  system  must  insist 
on  the  subjective  or  mental  factor  as  important;  'nothing  external  exists 
except  plus  me*  (p.  174),  and  this  plus  me  factor  can  not  be  evolved 
from  the  external  world. 

Mechanical  evolution  is  invalid  as  an  ultimate  interpretation,  for 
organic  development  implies  qualitative  change,  progress  and  teleology. 
The  mechanical  explanation  involves  the  infinite  regress.  In  referring 
changes  to  the  mere  addition  of  external  environments,  it  gets  only  the 
series  x,  xy,  xyx,  but  discovers  no  ground,  no  sufficient  reason  of  develop- 
ment    "The  groimd  is  the  concrete  unity  of  identity  and  difference.'* 

The  philosophical  form  of  the  historical  method  is  teleologicaL  '^  For 
anything  to  transcend  its  present  sensuous  form,  there  must  be  a  factor 
that  is  spatially  and  temporally  unreal,  immanent  within  it"  (p.  198). 
The  ideal  of  the  best  is  inexplicable  by  the  mere  past  or  present.  Philos- 
ophy must  rise  from  the  relativity  of  the  empirical  view  to  the  category 
of  the  self -related.  The  God-principle  alone  can  logically  banish  pessi- 
mism and  validate  the  worth  of  the  finite.  The  individual  who  can  not 
realize  his  identity  with  the  world-principle  is  without  groimd  for  hope. 

The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Imx>edimenta,'  '  The 
Ethics  of  Creed  Conformity,'  '  The  Ground  of  Certitude  in  Religion '  and 
'  The  Ultimate  Ground  of  Authority.'  "  The  historical  method  is  the 
category  of  rationality  in  the  humanities  to-day  .  .  .  with  its  concep- 
tion of  reason  expanding  and  developing  under  the  stimulus  of  subjective 
needs  and  changing  environments  "  (pp.  236-237).  "  Past  forms  of  creed 
and  cult  are  estimated  by  their  own  contemporary  situations,  problems 
and  solutions  "  (p.  238).  '^  The  personality  of  the  Christ  is  the  ultimate 
touchstone  by  which  we  must  estimate  all  creeds  "  (p.  241).  They  have 
worth  so  far  as  they  reveal  him  who  is  greater  than  any  creed.  This 
revelation  is  social,  organic,  historic,  rather  than  individual  Creedal 
conformity  is  thus  subscription  to  the  verdict  of  history.  The  ideal  is 
no  literal  conformity  to  an  inflexible  creed  which  would  prevent  growth, 
but  the  Nicene  Creed,  on  accoimt  of  its  universality  and  its  historic 
vindication,  deserves  to  be  taken  as  an  '  ultimate  statement  of  doctrine ' 
(p.  247). 

There  are  two  bases  of  certitude:  authority  and  reason,  the  organic 
social  process  and  the  individual  person.  Religion  is  'the  reciprocal 
relation  or  communion  of  Gfod  and  man '  (p.  256) ;  its  two  sides  are  revela- 
tion and  faith,  which  can  not  be  abstracted  from  each  other.  Religion 
passes  through  three  psychological  forms:  (1)  feeling,  (2)  knowing,  (8) 
willing.     (1)  The  unreasoned  certitude  of  feeling  is  no  measuiB  of  its 
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worth.  (2)  Here  religion  takes  first  the  form  of  imagination,  then 
dogma  (a  mixture  of  reason  and  authority),  then  criticism  and,  finally, 
positive  synthetic  comprehension.  Mere  negative  criticism,  *  thought  ab- 
stracted from  action  and  institution,'  is  of  the  deviL  The  real  ground 
of  criticism  is  faith's  apprehension  of  a  deeper  truth.  Many  conceptions  are 
now  really  problematic,  and  conformity  to  true  authority  will  treat  them 
as  open  questions  and  attempt  their  solution ;  e.  g.,  the  nature  of  the  Bible. 
The  precise  content  of  authoritative  truth  changes  with  the  age.  One 
authority  may  transcend  another.  The  rationality  of  each  is  appre- 
hended *  after  the  exi)erience  of  having  our  beet  self  educed  by  the 
process'  (p.  287).  Kationality  implies  unity  with  self,  with  society  and 
with  God.  ^  The  real  is  the  rational '  though  it  contradict  individual 
reason.  Yet  the  actual  at  any  time  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
rational.  Historical  perspective  and  a  social  check  on  individual  reason 
are  demanded. 

Our  space  permits  only  a  brief  comment  on  this  interesting  book. 
First,  it  exhibits  no  single  standard  by  which  religious  validity  may  be 
tested.  As  shown  above,  several  factors  figure  jointly.  Are  they  all 
indeed  capable  of  unification  in  the  category  of  the  absolute?  and  would 
this  be  a  working  criterion  ? 

The  writer  reiterates  the  invalidity  of  the  abstract  use  of  reason.  Yet 
the  historical  method  to  which  he  appeals  goes  far  to  justify  the  un- 
historical  rationalism  dominant  from  the  Eenaissance  to  the  18th  oentury, 
when  thought  was  using  the  best  method  then  at  its  command  to  free 
European  society  from  the  outgrown  authority  of  the  middle  ages.  Ab- 
stract reason  is  able  to  isolate  its  problems  and  to  reach  a  clearer 
definition  of  concepts  and  their  relations, — ^needs  that  metaphysics  must 
always  feel.  To  be  sure,  a  total  neglect  of  content  and  context,  analysis 
without  synthesis,  is  iUogical  in  that  it  forgets  the  bearing  of  its  ab- 
stractions on  the  very  purpose  that  gave  them  birth,  and  this  is  just  what 
every  absolutist  as  such  is  in  danger  of  doing. 

Our  author  is  by  intent  equally  opposed  to  a  mere  faith  philosophy. 
The  dualism  of  faith  and  reason  is  to  be  overcome  in  concrete  knowledge 
in  which  each  are  factors.  ''Human  reason  to  date  is  the  organic  sum 
total  of  the  esthetic,  ethical,  religious,  scientific  and  philosophical  mani- 
festations of  the  human  spirit"  (p.  221).  The  reader's  query  is  whether 
the  dialectic  between  faith  and  reason  is  put  to  rest  in  the  author's 
attitude  or  whether  this  vibrates  between  a  living  mediated  faith  and  an 
ontological  absolutism  which  is  abstract  because  it  can  not,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  honor  the  human  needs  which  are  its  source. 

Many  passages  (pp.  105,  241,  287)  show  the  pragmatic  phase  of  the 
author's  thought,  without  which  a  philosophy  of  religion  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  appears,  however,  to  lean  both  toward  pragmatism  and  toward 
absolutism;  and  does  not  this  mean  a  rejection  of  each  in  turn?  In  an 
important  note  in  the  appendix,  too  narrow  a  conc^t  of  the  practical 
leads  to  a  misapprehension  of  pragmatism;  and  it  is  condemned  because 
it  Tnaint«ina  that  there  is  '  no  absolute  system  of  truth  independent  of  the 
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of  men,'  i,  e.,  because  of  its  opposition  to  the  abstract  reason! 
One  would  fain  have  a  system  of  knowledge  that  is  instrumental  in 
human  experience  and  one  that  is  above  all  vulgar  (and  sacred)  use;  but 
can  one  have  both  ? 

The  doubt  may  then  be  expressed  whether  Dr.  Sterrett's  metaphysical 
assumptions  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  validate  science,  epistemology 
and  the  other  divisions  of  philosophy,  and  the  arts  of  life,  whether,  in- 
deed, they  may  not  be  found,  when  more  closely  scrutinized,  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  genuine  motives  and  meanings  of  life.  One  would  hardly 
look  for  a  clear-cut  technical  statement  of  a  writer's  epistemological  posi- 
tion in  a  book  of  this  purpose.  But  we  may  venture  to  doubt  whether 
the  ground  of  certitude  there  develoi)ed  could  be  deemed  adequate  save 
on  pragmatic  assumptions;  but  if  these  are  admitted,  the  statement  of 
that  ground  would  of  necessity  suffer  some  alteration. 

If  the  book  offers  the  technical  philosopher  little  material  and  few 
view-points  that  are  new,  yet  here  much  that  is  not  new  receives  virile, 
suggestive,  stimulating  treatment  Its  logic  is  robust,  but  to  a  compre- 
hensive survey  it  does  not  always  appear  discriminating  and  convincing. 
The  author  explains,  however,  in  his  preface,  that  his  book  was  '  written 
in  a  heat '  and  that  it  is  both  '  semi-technical '  and  '  semi-popular.' 

E.  L.  Norton. 
Western  Reserve  UNivEBsrrT. 

Le  Darwinisme  n'est  pas  VEvolutionnisme :  Een^  Berthelot.     Btdletin 

de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  PhUosophie,  August,  1905.      (Stance  of 

April  6,  1906. — ^Discussion  by  MM.  Giard,  Houssay,  Lalande,  Pecaut 

and  Kauh  omitted  in  review.) 

The  proposition  that  Darwinism  and  the  evolution  theory  are  not 
identical  will  be  accepted  as  a  truism  by  any  one  having  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  philosophical  biology;  and  M.  Berthe- 
lot might  well  have  spared  himself  the  labor  of  demonstrating  that  '  one 
may  conceive  of  forms  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  which  discard  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  doctrine  of  Darwinism.' 

Evolutioniam  and  mechanistic  evolutionism  are  synonymous  for  the 
author,  who  thereby  comprehends  any  'theory  of  the  origin  of  species 
which  does  not  introduce  finality,  but  which  explains  facts  by  their  rela- 
tion to  past  or  present  facts,  never  to  future  facts.' 

According  to  Berthelot's  analysis,  "Darwinism  consists  in  the  com- 
bination of  four  fundamental  ideas:  (1)  the  idea  of  the  struggle  for  life; 
(2)  the  idea  of  natural  selection;  (3)  the  idea  of  accidental  individual 
variation ;  (4)  the  idea  of  small  variation,  of  slow  and  continuous  change." 
These  propositions  may  all  be  contested,  he  says,  without  compromising 
the  evolution  theory.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  by  the  reviewer  that  this 
analysis,  while  perhaps  true  of  'Darwinism'  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  often  used,  does  not  fairly  represent  Darwin's  own 
account  of  the  origin  of  species. 

The  doctrine  of  Lamarck  is  similarly  analyzed  into  several  inde- 
pendent theses:  ''  (1)  The  formation  of  new  species  is  a  consequence  of 
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physicochemical  changes  produced  in  the  environment;  (2)  there  result 
variations  acquired  by  the  organism  during  the  individual  life,  under  the 
influence  of  external  changes  and  accumulated  hy  heredity  during  many 
generations;  (3)  these  variations  are  acquired  in  part  consciously,  in 
part  unconsciously — consciously  in  the  higher  animals,  unconsciously  in 
all  other  living  beings.  It  follows  from  this  that  for  Lamarck  specific 
variation  is  collective  from  its  origin,  while  for  Darwin  it  is  primarily 
individual.  And  it  results  that  for  Lamarck  as  well  as  for  Darwin  spe- 
cific variation  is  not  abrupt,  but  gradual." 

The  idea  of  'accidental  individual  variation'  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  grave  defect  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  he  asks  whether 
'the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  physicochemical  envufonment» 
acting  at  once  in  the  same  way  on  many  individuals,'  may  not  'produce 
analogous  modifications  simultaneously  among  these  diverse  individuals.' 

Many  misinterpretations  of  'Darwinism'  would  doubtless  be  avoided 
by  a  timely  reference  to  Darwin's  own  writings;  and  in  this  case  it  will 
be  instructive  to  cite,  by  way  of  comparison,  a  few  extracts  from  the 
'  Origin  of  Species.'  After  stating  that  at  first  he  '  did  not  appreciate 
how  rarely  single  variations,  whether  slight  or  strongly  marked,  could  be 
peri)etuated,'  Darwin  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  should  not  ...  be  overlooked 
that  certain  rather  strongly  marked  variations,  which  no  one  would  rank 
as  mere  individual  differences,  frequently  recur  owing  to  similar  organ- 
ization being  similarly  acted  on — of  which  fact  numerous  instances  could 
be  given  with  our  domestic  productions.  .  .  .  There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tendency  to  vary  in  the  same  manner  has  often  been  so 
strong  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  have  been  similarly 
modified  without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  selection.  Or  only  a  third,  fifth 
or  tenth  part  of  the  individuals  may  have  been  thus  affected.  ...  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  variation  were  of  a  beneficial  nature,  the  original 
form  would  soon  be  supplanted  by  the  modified  form,  through  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  ^  Here  both  the  agency  of  the  environment  in  calling  forth 
variations,  and  the  collective  character  of  these  (in  Berthelot's  sense)  are 
distinctly  affirmed. 

To  the  principle  of  'natura  non  facit  saltum,'  which  undoubtedly 
dominated  Darwin's  ideas  of  evolution,  the  author  devotes  considerable 
attention.  The  relevancy  of  his  allusions  to  the  work  of  de  Vries  will 
be  readily  admitted,  for  most  biologists  will  probably  agree  that  Darwin 
greatly  underestimated  the  importance  of  discontinuous  variation. 

"The  advances  of  geology,"  likewise,  "have  disappointed  the  hope 
which  the  Darwinians  founded  on  them,  and  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  thesis  of  small  continuous  variations."  On  the  contrary,  the  'fixity 
and  discontinuity  of  geological  faunas  and  fioras '  are  supported  by  recent 
investigations. 

The  discontinuity  of  chemical  changes  is  regarded  as  furnishing  an 
instructive  parallel,  for  chemical,  as  opposed  to  physical,  interpretations 
of  vital  phenomena  are  now  most  in  favor.     "  It  is  not  improbable  that 

^'Origin  of  Species,'  6th  ed.,  pp.  112,  113. 
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what  originates  a  new  species  resembles  rather  the  synthesis  of  water  or 
the  explosion  of  a  cartridge  of  dynamite  than  the  progressive  heating  of 
a  bar  of  iron."  A  species  exists  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  which 
can  be  thrown  abruptly  into  a  new  state  of  equilibrium,  but  not  altered 
gradually.  Such  metaphors  are  of  course  abundant  in  mutationist 
literature. 

Darwin's  bias  in  favor  of  the  continuity  principle  is  attributed  by 
Berthelot  to  his  historical  setting,  more  immediately  to  the  influence  of 
Lyell.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  scientific  dogmas  of  his  day. 
"This  belief  in  universal  continuity  appears  to  have  a  double  origin: 
mathematical  on  the  one  hand — or,  more  exactly,  physicogeometrical — 
on  the  other  hand,  social."  As  regards  the  latter,  'the  instincts  and 
prejudices  of  the  triumphant  bourgeoisie'  gave  support  to  the  theory  of 
gradual  change  as  opposed  to  abrupt  or  revolutionary  change. 

After  having  effected  the  dissociation  of  the  principal  evolution 
hypotheses  of  the  day,  the  author  proceeds  to  recombine  certain  of  the 
elements  thus  obtained  by  a  twofold  act  of  synthesis.  There  result  two 
new  hypotheses  which  Berthelot  offers  under  the  paradoxical  designations, 
'  Lamarckian  Weissmannism '  and  '  Evolutionistic  Cuvierism.' 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  he  says :  **  One  may  hold  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  specific  variations  are  abrupt  and  congenital;  on 
the  other,  that  these  variations  are  due  to  changes  of  the  environment, 
and  in  consequence  that  they  are  from  their  origin  collective,  common  to 
many  organisms  placed  in  the  same  environment.  For  Weissmann  all 
specific  variations  are  congenital,  but  they  are  small,  purely  individual 
variations,  which  selection  accumulates  little  by  little,  and  the  influence 
of  the  environment  plays  no  part  in  their  appearance." 

The  theories  of  Weissmann  have  undergone  so  many  changes  in  the 
hands  of  their  author,  that  one  who  is  not  primarily  a  biolog^ist  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  not  having  followed  them  through  all  of  their 
transformations.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  however,  that  in  his 
later  writings  Weissmann  distinctly  recognizes  the  influence  of  Bnvironr 
meni  in  evoking  changes  in  the  germ  plasm,  and  the  cumulative  and 
collective  character  of  the  resulting  variations.  For  example,  he  tells 
us  that  the  immense  number  of  adaptations  of  an  organism  can  not  be 
attributed  to  'rare,  fortuitous  variations,  occurring  only  once.  The 
necessary  variations  from  which  transformations  arise  by  means  of  selec- 
tion must  in  all  cases  he  exhibited  over  and  over  again  hy  many  indi- 
viduals/* These  variations,  we  are  further  told,  'must  be  due  to  the 
direct  effect  of  external  influences  on  the  biophors  and  determinants." 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  concede  that  *  climatic  and  other  external  influ- 
ences are  capable  of  producing  permanent  variations  in  a  species,'  inde- 
pendently of  selection ;  though  he  remains  convinced  that  '  the  countless 
majority  of  modifications'  result  from  selection.*  "'The  accumulaiive 
action  of  changed  conditions  of  life/  suggested  by  Darwin,  is  conse- 

*'G«nn  Plasm,'  p.  432. 
•Op,  eit.,  p.  416. 
•Op.  eit.,  p.  422. 
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quently  theoretically  supportied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  theory  of  the 
continuity  of  the  germ  plasm."*  It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
viewer to  defend  the  system  of  Weissmann,  in  either  its  earlfer  or  its 
later  form,  but  fairness  as  well  as  historical  accuracy  demands  this  cor- 
rection. 

The  second  of  Berthelot's  twin  hypotheses  rejects  *  the  belief  of  Cuvier 
in  providential  intervention,  in  a  creative  action  of  the  Divinity,'  while 
preserving  *  the  idea  that  the  origin  of  species  has  occurred  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  at  least  with  higher  species,  in  a  sudden  and  collective 
manner,  since  it  appears  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the  paleontological 
facts  in  which  Cuvier  found  support,  and  which  are  not  less  true  to-day 
than  they  were  eighty  years  ago.' 

We  are  not  told  how  great  a  modification  Berthelot  thinks  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  a  single  act  of  mutation;  and  we  are  left  to  wonder 
whether  he  would  regard  any  of  the  larger  gaps  in  the  paleontological 
record  as  due  to  the  non-occurrence  of  transitional  forms,  past  or  present. 
Some  of  the  references  to  geology  and  to  Cuvier  would  seem  to  imply  this. 

FinaUy,  by  a  supreme  act  of  synthesis,  the  author  proposes  to  com- 
bine the  two  hypotheses  just  developed.  By  this  means,  *we  should  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  ensemble  of  biological  evolution  which  would  be  neither 
that  of  Darwin  nor  that  of  Lamarck,  since  we  should  abandon  the  poe- 
tulate  of  continuity,  which  is  common  to  both  of  them,  and  since  we 
should  attribute  the  origin  of  new  species  neither  to  selection  nor  to  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  variations,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  these 
two  factors  to  call  forth  diverse  changes,  but  of  less  amplitude,  among 
living  beings.' 

To  the  reviewer  these  hypotheses  of  Berthelot's  appear  to  be  logical, 
rather  than  biological,  creations.  One  looks  through  the  paper  in  vain 
for  new  facts,  and,  indeed,  for  any  really  original  interpretations.  This 
is  far  from  saying,  however,  that  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  interest  or  in 
suggestiveness. 

Francis  B.  Sumner. 

Ck)LLE6E  OP  THE  CiTT  OP  NeW  YOBK. 

Les  mathematiqibes  et  la  logique,     H.  Poincar^.     Revue  de  metaphysique 

et  de  morale,  November,  1906.     Pp.  815-835. 
8ur  la  reUUion  des  mathematiques  a  la  logistique,  avec  une  note  de  M. 

Whitehead.     B.    Russell.     Revue   de   metaphysique   et   de   morale, 

November,  1905.     Pp.  906-917. 

M.  Poincare,  discussing  M.  Couturat's  denial  of  any  appeal  to  intui- 
tion in  mathematics,*  puts  the  issue  with  French  clearness.  Admit  that 
from  beginning  to  end  the  deductions  of  mathematics  are  interrupted  by 
no  intuitions:  what  is  the  source  and  meaning  of  the  starting-points, 
yes,  of  the  whole  process  ?  Whenever  a  new  starting-point,  a  new  *  arbi- 
trary convention,'  is  adopted,  why  is  it  preferred  to  others?  These  con- 
ventions would  need  an  accompanying  axiom  asserting  their  existence. 

•  Op.  ciUy  p.  437. 
ife*>ue  d^  *-4taphy9%que  et  de  morale,  1906,  teriaiim. 
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This  existence,  of  course,  is  not  psychological  nor  physical,  but  logical; 
f.  B.,  such  that  the  conventions  may  be  so  stated  that  no  contradictions 
issue  from  them  or  any  of  their  consequences  (which  consequences  are  in 
mathematics  infinitely  numerous).  Now  until  you  have  proved  the 
validity  of  complete  induction,  you  can  not  argue  with  respect  to  an 
infinite  series.  But  to  prove  complete  induction  you  must  show  that 
none  of  an  infinity  of  cases  would  offer  in  itself  a  contradiction.  This 
you  can  not  do  without  complete  induction  as  a  basis.  Thus  mathematics 
has  no  means  of  proving  the  log^ical  existence  of  its  concepts,  except  by 
an  appeal  to  the  intuition.  Again,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  our 
definitions  apply  to  the  entity  defined,  e.  g.,  that  the  definition  of  number 
applies  to  those  entities  we  call  numbers?  Surely  it  needs  an  intuition 
to  perceive  the  identity  of  the  two.  Again,  the  definitions  of  pasigraphy 
do  but  give  over  again  what  we  intuit  directly,  e.  g.,  the  definition  of  one 
as  the  class  of  two  members  which  are  identical — ^for  what  is  two  unless 
we  first  know  one? 

Mr.  Russell's  indemonstrable  axioms,  not  being  shown  by  him  to  be 
incapable  of  self-contradiction,  are  again  intuitions.  M.  Couturat  indeed 
admits  that  we  need  a  special  axiom  in  each  case  to  assert  their  existence. 
This  amounts  to  admitting  that  we  intuit  them.  We  think  M.  Poincar6 
might  say  that  even  the  deductions  themselves  have  force  to  us  because 
we  intuitively  perceive  their  value.  Who  can  prove  that  proof  is  bind- 
ing? Is  it  not  an  immediately  felt  certainty?  In  short,  as,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  Professor  Boyce  once  remarked,  intuition  there  is  in 
plenty  in  mathematics,  but  the  real  issue  is,  is  it  the  kind  of  intuition 
we  have  in  space-perception  and  daily  experience  with  the  outer  world? 
We  do  not  see  that  M.  Poincar6  has  here  raised  a  point  which  Mr.  Bussell 
need  deny.  What  the  former  calls  an  intuition  the  latter  calls  an  in- 
demonstrable proposition.  But  so  long  as  M.  Poincar^  and  (as  quoted 
in  the  paper  named  above)  M.  Boutroux  define  intuition  in  a  purely 
logical  sense,  not  in  an  experiential  sense,  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  two  schools,  and  we  must  class  both 
over  against  the  school  of  radical  empiricism  which  believes  that  exist- 
ence, concept,  truth,  proposition,  can  be  defined  in  psychological  or  phys- 
ical terms.  This  question,  we  regret  to  say,  the  devotees  of  logistic  do 
not  explicitly  examine.  It  is  a  fault  common  to  the  whole  school,  that 
they  start  from  certain  philosophic  presuppositions  which  admit  of  much 
controversy,  and  then  think  that  their  methods  and  results  must  have 
fundamental  philosophic  value.  The  same  criticism,  we  think,  pertains 
to  Mr.  Russell's  reply  to  M.  P.  Boutroux.  Mr.  Russell  shows  that  corre- 
spondence is  not  an  ultimate  indefinable,  that  there  is  no  gap  in  the 
reasoning  which  leads  to  it,  needing  to  be  filled  by  an  appeal  to  intuition. 
And  yet  M.  Boutroux,  who  defines  intuition  as  'not  the  result  of  sense- 
experience,  nor  of  combination  of  or  deduction  from  anterior  knowledge ' ' 
could  reply,  we  think,  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Poincar^,  that  it  is  a  guiding 
force  which  leads  us  to  combine  or  deduce  from  anterior  knowledge,  or 
even  to  set  up  new  indefinables.     We  agree  with  Mr.  Russell  in  finding 

'  Revue  de  nUtaphyeiqve  ei  de  morale,  XIII.,  p.  024. 
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this  definition  hard  to  understand,  for  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  logistic  terms.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Russell  admits  that  if  by  intuition  you  mean  the  discovery  of  a  new  inde- 
finable, you  are  consistent  enough.  M.  Boutrouz  also  accuses  Mr.  Bussdl 
of  not  getting  all  the  detailed  results  of  mathematics.  The  latter  replies 
(justly,  we  think)  that  when  you  have  defined  a  class  like  number  in- 
tensionally,  you  have  essentially  deduced  all  the  particular  numbers:  the 
general  rule  being  given,  that  is  enough.  He  accuses  M.  Boutrouz  in 
turn  of  confusing  intension  with  extension.  If  the  extension  is  not 
completely  deduced,  the  intension  may  be:  the  latter  alone  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  mathematics.  Again,  M.  Boutroux  is  said  to  confuse  the  act 
of  discovery  with  the  thing  discovered.  The  thing  discovered  may  be 
an  object  of  intuition  even  while  it  is  discovered  by  means  of  logistic 
processes.  Of  course;  but  is  intuition  after  all  essentially  different  from 
logistic  proof?  It  seems  unimportant,  how  we  are  led  to  discover  a  truth; 
the  important  question  is,  do  the  truths  discovered,  when  reduced  to 
lowest  terms,  show  mutual  independence,  or  are  they  logically  dependent 
upon  a  small  number  of  concepts  and  axioms?  It  is  this  connectedness 
or  disconnectedness  that  we  want  to  discover,  and  if  logistic  has  shown 
that  the  complex  'subject-matter  of  exact  thought'  stands  upon  a  very 
few  simple  truths,  it  has  done  a  great  thing.  The  real  problems  for  dis- 
cussion are,  we  think,  not  the  issue  between  logical  intuition  and  logical 
deduction,  but  the  philosophical  presuppositions  of  logistic,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  definitions  and  deductions  it  contains. 

W.  H.  Sheldon. 
Pbinceton  UNivEBsrrr. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SIOTSTESORGANE.  November,  1906,  Bd.  40,  Heft  4.  Ueler 
das  Verstehen  von  Wort  en  und  Sdtzen  (pp.  226-251) :  Clifton  O.  Tatlob. 
-By  observing  the  introspection  of  a  number  of  subjects  in  the  compre- 
hension of  various  texts  and  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  following 
conclusions  are  reached:  The  comprehension  of  sentences  of  concrete 
content  may  be  aided  by  the  development  of  congruent  imagery.  These 
auxiliary  images  become  less  frequent  as  the  matters  treated  of  in  the 
text  are  more  familiar.  The  comprehension  of  sentences  of  abstract 
content  is  not  facilitated  by  such  imagery,  but  rather  hindered.  Pauses 
not  occupied  by  special  experiences  appear  necessary  to  comprehension. 
The  influence  of  context  may  aid  in  comprehension  without  the  appear- 
ance in  consciousness  of  any  si)ecial  contextual  experience.  Die  Oriet^ 
tierung  der  Brieftauben  (pp.  252-279) :  G.  H.  ScHNEmER.  -  The  problem 
to  which  this  study  was  limited  was  whether  the  carrier-pigeon  x>os8es8es 
an  innate  sense  of  direction,  or  whether  it  is  guided  by  the  eye,  and  in 
this  case  what  factors  in  topography  and  the  like  are  significant.     The 
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method  was  to  release  pigeons  of  varying  ages  at  different  distances,  and 
under  varying  topographic  conditions,  and  to  note  the  time  and  nature 
of  the  flight  homeward.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  innate  sense 
of  direction.  Young  pigeons  find  their  way  home  even  at  short  distances 
with  great  difficulty,  and  often  require  days  to  return,  and  in  many  cases 
they  never  do  return.  Groups  of  houses  and  valleys  seem  to  be  the  chief 
guides.  The  nature  of  the  flight  varies  widely.  If  the  home  environ- 
ment is  clearly  seen,  the  flight  is  in  a  straight  line.  When  the  home  en- 
vironment can  not  be  seen,  and  the  direction  is  unknown,  the  pigeon  flies 
about  for  some  time  in  a  circle.  When  two  villages  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  home  environment  are  seen,  the  flight  alternates  for  a  long 
time  back  and  forth.  This  study  was  made  by  Dr.  Schneider  in  1886 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  War.      Literaturbericht. 

REVISTA  FILOSOFICA.  November-December,  1906.  La  Firuditd 
della  vita  (pp.  589-621)  :  B.  Yarisgo.  -  A  defense  of  final  causes  in  biology 
and  a  criticism  of  Reinke's  'Philosophic  der  Botanik.'  In  opposition 
to  Beinke,  Varisco  holds  that  a  living  organism  has  something — ^life — ^not 
found  in  inorganic  nature.  In  physiology  neither  causality  nor  finality 
can  be  ignored.  To  overlook  finality  is  to  overlook  the  organism.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  organisms  finality  is  much  more  evident  and  certain 
than  causality.  La  Sociologia  e  Vinaegnamento  Secondario  e  8uperiore 
(pp.  622-648) :  A.  Pagano.  -  The  majority  of  those  Italians  who  guide 
the  political  affairs  of  their  coimtry  receive  their  education  under  one  of 
the  faculties  of  law  in  an  Italian  university.  Their  previous  education 
has  been  chiefly  literary,  their  university  training  is  chiefly  '  legaL'  In 
both  they  are  provided  with  traditional  conceptions  for  deductive  appli- 
cation to  present  conditions  which  the  student  has  not  been  proi>erly  fitted 
to  understand.  Literary  training  should  not  be  diminished,  but  it  should 
bo  so  selected  and  combined  with  the  study  of  history  broadly  conceived, 
that  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  geneees  and  tendencies  of 
the  social  forces  with  which  the  lawmaker  has  to  reckon.  8ul  Nietzsche 
(pp.  649-668):  A.  Fbanzoni.-A  review  of  recent  works  on  Nietzsche. 
Rassegna  Bihliografica  (pp.  669-717).  Necrologio:  Bomualdo  Bobba; 
Vinoenzo  Lilla. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

A.  H.  BucHERER,  writing  from  the  University  of  Bonn  to  the 
AthencBum  (of  March  24),  makes  the  foUowing  observations  in  the  course 
of  his  rather  technical  communication.  "It  is  the  fate  of  all  important 
physical  theories  that,  after  inaugurating  a  period  of  brilliant  discoveries, 
they  are  taken  to  task  by  an  array  of  new  experimental  facts,  accruing 
from  the  continually  refining  process  of  our  methods  of  observation. 
The  Maxwellian  theory  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  fate.  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  effects  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  through  the 
ether  on  terrestrial  optics,  and  in  general  on  terrestrial  electromagnetic 
phenomena,  that  causes  so  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  to-day  the  foremost 
aim  of  all  theorists  working  in  the  field  of  electromagnetism  to  find  a 
plausible  hypothesis  accounting  for  this  absence,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished to  an  astounding  degree  of  accuracy.  To  speak  strictly,  the  Max** 
wellian  theory  in  its  original  form  can  not  offer  any  explanation,  and 
we  have  to  turn  to  its  natural  outgrowth,  the  electronic  theory.  It  can 
be  shown  that,  unless  the  structure  of  matter  undergoes  a  certain  change 
by  moving  through  the  ether,  the  negative  results  of  all  the  experiments 
imdertaken  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  influnce  mentioned  would 
be  incomprehensible.  Now,  whenever  we  appeal  to  the  structure  of 
matter  for  an  explanation  of  electromagnetic  phenomena,  we  really  appeal 
to  the  electrons  of  which  we  consider  matter  to  consist.  .  .  .  An  electron 
at  rest  is  a  small  charged  sphere  of  a  diameter  of  about  one-ten-billionth 
part  of  a  centimeter,  the  electric  charge  residing  on  the  surface  or  being 
distributed  in  the  interior.  The  electric  force  of  this  electron  is  easily 
expressed  by  applying  the  ordinary  laws  of  electrostatics.  If  we  impart 
a  uniform  motion  to  the  electron  we  must  assume  the  laws  of  flowing 
electricity.  For  the  motion  of  a  charge  constitutes  an  electric  current, 
and  to  start  this  with  its  magnetic  field  a  certain  expenditure  of  energy 
is  required.  We  can  view  this  electromagnetic  energy  in  the  light  of  the 
ordinary  kinetic  energy  of  masses,  and  ascribe  it  to  some  ideal  mass  of  the 
electron,  which  is  then  termed  its  electromagnetic  mass.     There  is  this 
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difference,  however,  that  if  compared  with  the  masses  we  are  familiar 
with  in  mechanics,  it  varies  with  the  velocity,  becoming  infinite  when  the 
velocity  of  light  is  reached.  This  difference  may,  nevertheless,  be  only 
apparent,  since  we  have  no  experience  with  ordinary  masses  moving 
with  velocities  sufficiently  great  to  exhibit  their  dependence  on  velocity. 
And  there  is  yet  another  distinction.  If  we  accelerate  a  moving  electron 
in  its  line  of  motion,  its  mass  behaves  differently  from  that  which  is 
called  into  play  when  we  impart  to  it  an  acceleration  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  its  velocity.  So  we  are  forced  to  distinguish  between  a  longi- 
tudinal and  a  transverse  mass,  besides  the  mass  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  electron.  For  slow  motion 
these  three  masses  assume  identical  values.  The  manner  in  which  these 
masses  increase  with  velocity  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  electron.  .  .  . 
He  (Eauffman)  established  beyond  any  doubt  thai  the  LorerUx  electron 
described  above  does  not  satisfy  the  experimental  data.  The  Lorents 
deformation  being  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  any  influence  of  the  earth's  motion  on  terrestrial  optics,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Maxwellian  theory,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Lorentz's 
analysis,  stands  condemned.  The  writer  does  not  quite  share  this  opinion. 
Matter  is  not  so  simply  constituted  that  we  should  venture  to  make 
absolutely  final  statements  as  to  the  effects  of  a  rectilinear  motion  upon 
its  structure;  nor  is  the  Maxwellian  theory  so  inelastic  as  to  break  down 
at  once  under  the  weight  of  these  brilliant  experiments  of  Eauffmann." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology,  of  which  the  first  number  has  been  issued.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished bi-monthly  from  April  1, 1906,  and  the  editorial  management  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince  with  the  cooperation  of  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  Dr.  J. 
Putnam,  Dr.  Augrust  Hoch  and  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer.  The  prospectus  makes 
the  following  statement :  '^  The  Journal  is  meant  to  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  both  medical  science  and  psychology.  It  is  primarily  intended 
for  the  publication  of  articles  embodying  clinical  and  laboratory  re- 
searches in  abnormal  mental  phenomena.  At  present  reports  of  observa- 
tions in  this  field  are  scattered  throughout  the  medical  and  psychological 
literature  of  the  world,  and  not  only  escape  attention,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  them  when  wanted.  Until  now  there  has  been  no  such  periodical 
printed  in  English.  It  is  intended  that  the  Journal,  though  printed  in 
English,  shall  be  international  in  character.  Articles  may  be  printed  in 
French  or  German  if  expressly  requested  by  the  author."  The  first 
number  contains  articles  by  Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  Professor  W.  von  Bechterew, 
of  St  Petersburg,  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  and  Dr.  Morton  Prince.  Edi- 
torial communications  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  468 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  and  subscriptions  (three  dollars  a  year)  and  all 
business  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  Old  Comer  Bookstore,  27 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  publishers  deserve  decided  credit  for 
the  material  qtialities  of  the  Journal  and  its  general  appearanoa 
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The  Harvard  University  Oazette  announces  the  ai^ointment  of  Fro- 
fessor  Eugen  Klihnemann,  of  Bonn  University,  as  Germany's  represen- 
tative at  Harvard  for  1906-7,  the  second  year  of  the  international  inter- 
change now  regularly  established  between  Harvard  University  and  the 
German  government.  Harvard's  representative  for  next  year  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  During  the  current  jrear  Germany  was  represented 
at  Harvard  by  Professor  Wilhebn  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig;  and  Professor 
Francis  G.  Peabody  was  Harvard's  representative  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Both  of  these  professors  went  into  residence  as  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  for  one  semester,  giving  a  stated  number  of  exercises 
every  week.  The  success  of  the  first  year's  experiment  as  shown  by  the 
regular  attendance  of  students  and  their  sustained  interest  is  a  favorable 
indication  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  interchange  in  the 
future.  The  interchange  is  carried  on  under  an  academic  protocol  or 
treaty  between  Harvard  University  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German 
government  on  the  other,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  until  withdrawn 
by  mutual  consent.  Professor  Kiihnemann's  courses  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity next  winter  will  probably  deal  chiefly  with  the  classic  epoch  of 
German  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  with  German  literature 
and  thought  of  the  present  day. 

The  Psychological  Bvlletin  reports  that  ''a  special  alcove  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  philosophical  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
to  be  called  the  Royce  Collection  of  Philosophical  Americana.  The 
alcove  is  endowed  by  a  fund  donated  by  Professor  Josiah  Boyce,  of  Har- 
vard University.  It  will  comprise  especially  works,  editions,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  illustrating  the  sources  and  progiess  of  philosophy  in 
America." 

The  Western  Philosophical  Association  met  conjointly  with  the  North- 
Central  Section  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  on  Friday, 
April  13,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Abstracts  of  the  impers  read 
will  be  published  in  a  later  nimiber  of  the  Journal. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Oali- 
f  omia,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  coming  session  of  the  University 
of  California  Simnner  ScliooL  After  the  simmier  session  Dr.  Moore 
will  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  assume  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  sohools 
of  that  city. 

Professor  Bobert  Flint  has  received  the  appointment  of  Qiffcml 
lecturer  at  Edinburgh  for  two  years,  and  Professor  James  Wood  has 
been  appointed  Gifford  lecturer  for  three  years  at  St.  Andrews. 

Dr.  BL^s  Dreisoh,  of  Heidelberg,  has  been  appointed  Gifford  lecturer 
in  Aberdeen  University  for  ld07-9. 

Dr.  Gustavb  Lb  Bon  has  been  elected  foreif^  associate  of  the  Aoadftfnie 
Boyale,  of  Belgium* 
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REALITY   AS    EXPERIENCE 

nnHERE  are  those  who  find  that  the  assimilation  to  each  other  of 
-■-  the  ideas  of  experience  and  reality  is  seriously  hampered  or 
even  put  out  of  court  by  the  fact  that  science  makes  known  a  chron- 
ological period  in  which  the  world  managed  to  lead  a  respectable 
existence  in  spite  of  not  including  conscious  organisms.  Under  such 
conditions  there  was  no  experience,  yet  there  was  reality.  Must  we 
not,  then,  either  give  up  the  identification  of  the  two  conceptions, 
or  else  admit  we  are  denying  and  sophisticating  the  plain  facts  of 
knowledge  t 

One  is  entitled  to  enter  a  caveat  against  any  attempt  to  impose 
science,  whether  physical  or  psychological,  as  philosophy.  One  is 
moved  to  suggest  that  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  interesting 
and  professedly  important  details,  the  more  urgent  the  question  of 
what  the  import  and  interest  are :  the  philosophic  meaning  of  it  all. 
Yet  most  empiricists  would  hardly  be  willing  to  adopt  any  philo- 
sophic position  of  which  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  it  depends 
upon  ignoring,  denying  or  perverting  scientific  results. 

Let  us,  then,  analyze  the  situation  which  is  offered  to  justify  such 
charges.  It  is  a  situation  of  which,  by  scientific  warrant,  it  always 
is  to  be  said  that  it  is  on  its  way  to  the  present  situation,  that  is,  to 
*  experience,'  and  that  this  way  is  its  own  way.  The  conditions 
which  antecede  experience  are,  in  other  words,  already  in  transition 
towards  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  they  are  experienced.  Suppose 
one  keep  in  mind  the  fact  of  quaUtative-transformation^towards, 
and  keep  in  mind  that  this  fact  has  the  same  objective  warrant  as 
any  other  assigned  trait  (mechanical  and  chemical  characteristics  and 
relations,  etc.).     What,  then,  becomes  of  the  force  of  the  objection! 

If,  at  some  point,  one  shoves  a  soul-substance,  a  mind  or  even  a 
consciousness^  in  between  the  prior  condition  of  reality  and  experi- 
ence, then,  of  coarse,  the  suggested  implication— of  identification  of 

^  ComdousiMM  U  **  tlie  faint  rumor  left  behind  by  tbe  diiappeariog  '  soul ' 
upon  tbe  air  of  philofopby/'  James,  this  Joubnal»  Vol.  I.,  p.  477. 
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reality  and  experience— does  not  hold.  Reality  and  experience  are 
separable,  because  this  heterogeneous  factor  interposes  and  makes 
'  their  difference.  It,  not  reality,  is  responsible  for  the  transforma- 
tion; it  somehow  modifies  reality  and  makes  experience  out  of  it, 
the  resultant  experience  being  heterogeneous  to  reality  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  intervening  mind,  subject,  or  substance,  is  interjective 
in  its  nature,  and  sudden  or  catastrophic  in  its  workings.  I  am  not 
concerned  here  with  all  the  hopeless  puzzles  that  now  emerge— 
puzzles  which  constitute  'metaphysics'  in  the  popular,  pejoristic 
sense  of  that  word.  I  am  not  even  concerned  with  pointing  out  the 
diflSculty,  with  respect  to  an  experience  so  constituted,  of  picking  out 
the  features  which  belong  to  reality  pure  and  uncontaminated,  and 
those  for  which  mind  or  consciousness,  or  whatever,  is  held  account- 
able. I  am  only  pointing  out  that  such  a  conception  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  the  earlier  chronological  condition  of  reality  is 
for  philosophic  p^tposes  henceforth  identifiable  with  reality.  For 
philosophy,  reality,  on  this  basis,  must  include  'mind,'  'conscious- 
ness,' or  whatever,  along  with  the  scientifically  warranted  early-dated 
world ;  and  philosophy  must  worry  through,  as  best  it  may,  with  the 
questions  of  a  reality  so  hopelessly  divided,  by  conception  and  defini- 
tion, within  and  against  itself.  It  is  in  any  case  a  notion  irrelevant 
to  the  particular  problem  under  discussion. 

I  return  to  the  supposedly  strictly  scientific  objection.  Unless 
some  heterogeneous  kind  of  reality  is  shoved  in,  then  the  early  reality 
is  at  any  and  every  point  on  its  way  to  experience.  It  is  only  the 
earlier  portion,  historically  speaking,  of  what  later  is  experience. 
So  viewed,  the  question  of  reality  versiis  experience  turns  out  to  be 
only  the  question  of  an  earlier  version  of  reality  against  a  later  ver- 
sion,-or  if  the  term  'version'  be  objected  to,  then,  of  an  earlier 
rendering  or  expression  or  state  of  reality  compared  with  its  own 
later  condition. 

We  can  not,  however,  say  an  earlier  reality  verstis  a  later  reality, 
because  this  denies  the  salient  point  of  transition  towards.  Contin- 
ual-transformation-in-the-direction-of — this  is  the  fact  which  excludes 
on  the  basis  of  science  (to  which  we  have  agreed  to  appeal)  any 
chopping   off   of   the  non-contemporaneously^    experienced   earlier 

'I  insert  this  word  because  it  is  essential.  By  hypothesis,  this  prior 
state  now  is  experienced,  namely,  in  science,  or  so  far  as  experience  becomes 
critical.  This  is  the  scientific  fact  on  which  are  wrecked  all  strictly  objectivistic 
realisms.  It  is  also  the  fact  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  paychologiotU  analysis  of 
reality  and  the  substitution  of  psychological  science  for  physical  science  as  a 
methodological  clue,  is  perverted  into  idealisms.  Of  course,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  psychological  procedure  always  starts  from  the  body  and  its 
organs,  the  senses,  brain,  muscles,  etc.;  so  that,  as  Santayana  says,  id 
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reality  from  later  experience.  So  viewed,  the  question  for  philos- 
ophy reduces  itself  to  this :  What  is  the  better  index,  for  philosophy, 
of  reality :  its  earlier  or  its  later  form  1 

The  question  answers  itself :  the  property  or  quality  of  transition- 
towards,  change-in-the-direction-of,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  ob- 
jectively real  as  anything  else,  can  not  be  included  in  the  statement 
of  reality  qua  earlier,  but  is  only  apprehended  or  realized  in  experi-- 
ence.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  present  experience  of  the  veriest^ 
unenlightened  ditch-digger  does  philosophic  justice  to  the  earlier 
reality  in  a  way  which  the  scientific  statement  does  not  and  can  not : 
can  not,  that  is,  as  formulated  knowledge.  As  itself  vital  or  direct 
experience,  as  man's  experience  (which  as  geologist's  or  physicist's 
or  astronomer's  formulation  is  ignored),  the  latter  is  more  valuable; 
and  is  truer  in  the  sense  of  worth  more  for  other  interpretations, 
for  the  construction  of  other  objects  and  the  basing  of  projects  upon 
them.  The  reason  the  scientist  can  suppress  in  his  statement  of  the  « 
reality  factors  which  the  reality  possesses,  is  just  because  (1)  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  total  reality,  but  in  such  phases  of  it  as  serve 
as  trustworthy  indications  of  imports  and  projects,  and  because  (2) 
the  elements  suppressed  are  not  totally  suppressed,  but  are  right 
there  in  his  experience:  in  its  extra-scientific  features.  In  other 
words,  the  scientist  can  ignore  some  part  of  the  man's  experience 
just  because  that  part  is  so  irremediably  there  in  experience. 

Suppose  a  theoretically  adequate  cognition  of  the  early  reality 
as  early  (prior  to  the  existence  of  conscious  beings)  is  attained:  call 
this  0.  Call  its  properties  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  Call  its  laws,  the  constant 
relations  of  these  elements,  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  Now  since,  by  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  to  which  appeal  is  made,  this  0  is  in  qualitative  trans- 
formation towards  experience,  0  is  not  reality  complete,  is  not  R, 
but  is  a  selection  of  certain  conditions  of  R.  But,  it  may  be  replied, 
the  theory  of  evolution  does  recognize  and  state  these  factors  of 
transformation.  So  be  it.  But  where  is  the  loctts  of  this  recogni- 
tion?    If  these  factors  are  referred  to  0,  to  the  prior  object,  we 

hold  that  because  we  get  our  experience  through  a  body,  therefore  we  have  no 
body.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  thia  body,  the 
organism  and  the  behayiors  characteristic  of  it,  is  just  as  real  as  anything  else, 
and  hence  that  an  account  of  reality  based  upon  systematically  ignoring  its 
curious  attitudes  and  responses  (that  is,  a  philosophy  based  preferentially  upon 
physical  sciences)  is  also  self -contradictory.  In  such  a  situation,  the  important 
point  would  seem  to  be  the  significance  of  science  or  experience  in  its  critically 
controlled  forma,  whether  physically  or  psychologically  directed.  And  here  ia 
where  the  pragmatic  variety  of  empiricism  with  its  interpretation  of  the  plaoe 
of  reflectiVe  knowledge,  or  thought,  in  control  of  experience,  seems  to  have  the 
call. 
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have  the  same  situation  over  again.  We  just  have  certain  additional 
properties,  e,  f,  g,  etc.,  with  additional  functions,  E,  F,  O,  etc., 
which  as  referred  to  0  are  still  in  qualitative  transformation.  Some- 
thing essential  to  reality  is  still  omitted. 

Recognize  that  this  transformation  is  realized  in  present  experi- 
ence, and  the  contradiction  vanishes.  Since  the  qualitative  trans- 
formation was  towards  experience,  where  else  should  its  nature  be 
realized  save  in  experience— and  in  the  very  experience  in  which  0, 
the  knowledge  object,  is  present. 

-.  -  The  0  as  scientifically  known  is  thus  contained  in  an  experience 
which  is  not  exhausted  in  its  quality  of  presenting  0  as  object  And 
the  surplusage  is  not  irrelevant,  but  supplies  precisely  the  factors  of 
reality  which  are  suppressed  in  the  0  taken  as  the  chronologically 
prior  thing.  The  only  reason  this  is  not  universally  recognized  is 
just  because  it  is  inevitable  and  universally  so.  Only  in  philosophy 
does  it  require  recognition ;  elsewhere  it  is  taken  for  granted.  The 
very  motive  and  basis  for  formulating  J2  as  0  is  in  those  features  of 
the  experience  which  are  not  formulated,  and  which  can  be  formu- 
lated only  in  a  subsequent  experience.  "What  is  omitted  from  reality 
in  the  0  is  always  restored  in  the  experience  in  which  0  is  present 
The  0  is  thus  really  taken  as  what  it  is— a  condition  of  reality  as 
experience. 

-  This  immersion  of  a  knowledge-object  in  an  inclusive,  vital, 
direct  experience  (which  terms,  like  'immediate,'  are  tautological, 
serving  only  as  warnings  against  taking  experience  partially  or  ab- 
stractly) is  the  solution,  I  take  it,  of  the  problem  of  the  transcendent 
aspect  of  knowledge.  What  is  said  of  the  overreaching,  diaphanous 
character  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  its  object  is  something  which 
holds  of  the  experience  in  which  knowledge-and-its-object  is  sim- 
tained,  and  whose  schematized,  or  structural,  portion  it  is.  JEvery 
experience  thus  holds  in  suspense  within  itself  knowledge  with  its 
entire  object-world,  however  big  or  little.  And  the  experience  here  - 
referred  to  is  any  experience  in  which  cognition  enters.  It  is  not 
some  ideal,  or  absolute,  or  exhaustive  experience. 

Thus,  the  knowledge-object  always  carries  along,  contemporane- 
ously with  itself,  an  other,  something  to  which  it  is  relevant  and 
accountable,  and  whose  union  with  it  affords  the  condition  of  its 
testing,  its  correction  and  verification.     This  union  is  intimate  and 

^  complete.  The  distinction  in  experience  between  the  knowledge  por- 
tion, as  such,  and  its  own  experienced  context,  as  non-cognitional, 
is  a  reflective,  analytic  distinction— itself  real  in  its  experienced 
content  and  function.     In  other  words,  we  can  not  dispose  of  the 

^  'margin'  or  'surplus'  of  the  experience  in  which  knowledge  is  im- 
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mersed  as  being  emotional  and  volitional  (and  therefore  just  psycho- 
logical, and  hence  philosophically  irrelevant)  because  the  distinction 
between  knowledge-in-relation-to-its-object,  qua  known,  and  other, 
supposedly  irrelevant,  features  is  constituted  in  one  and  the  same 
subsequent  reflective  experience.  The  experience  in  which  0  is  pre- 
sented is  one  in  which  0  is  distinguished  from  other  elements  of  the 
experience  as  well  as  held  in  vital  connection  with  them;  but  it  is^ 
not  one  in  which  the  knowledge-function  is  discriminated  from  other 
functions,  say,  the  emotional  and  volitional.  If  the  later  experience 
in  which  this  discrimination  is  made  is  purely  psychological,  then 
the  knowledge-function  itself,  as  well  as  the  emotional  and  volitional, 
is  merely  a  psychological  distinction,  and  again  the  whole  case  falls. 
In  other  words,  whether  taken  directly  as  the  scientist's  experience 
or  later  as  the  philosopher's  (or  logician's)  experience,  we  have  the 
same  type  of  situation :  that  of  something  discriminated  as  a  condi- 
tion of  experience  over  against  and  along  with  those  features  of 
experience  of  which  it  is  the  condition. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  deny  this,  let  him  ask  himself  how  it  is 
possible  to  correct  (supposed)  knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of 
the  globe.  If  0  is  not  all  the  time  in  most  real  connection  with 
the  extra-scientific  features  of  its  experience,  then  is  it  isolated  and 
final.  If,  however,  it  has  to  square  itself  up  with  them,  if  it  enters 
as  just  one  factor  into  a  more  inclusive  present  reality,  then  there 
are  conditions  present  which  make  for  accountability,  testing  and 
revision.  To  take  0  as  an  adequate  statement  of  reality  (adequate, 
that  is,  for  philosophy)  is  to  exalt  one  scientific  product  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  scientific  procedure  by  which  that  product  is 
itself  legitimated  and  corrected. 

John  Dbwby. 
Columbia  Univebsitt. 
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II.    Impucation  and  the  Meaning  op  *In  Experience' 

T^HE  origin  of  the  demand  for  a  transcendent  has  been  presented 
-^  in  some  detail  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series.  There 
it  was  found  that  to  guarantee  the  success  of  inferences  of  the  alog- 
ical  kind  neither  merely  correct  data  in  the  sense  of  'correspondence* 
nor  the  formal  correctness  of  the  inference  process  itself  is  suf- 
ficient.    Por  the  success  of  inference  as  a  means  of  readjustment 

^Thii  is  the  tceond  of  a  teriM  of  four  articles  dealhig  with  this  lubjaet 
The  fini  app«ii«d  in  this  Jouxkal,  Vol.  III.,  No.  S. 
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there  is  demanded  as  external  to  it,  and  therefore  as  in  some  respect 
independent,  a  re^arity  and  uniformity,  persistent  and  perma- 
nent; and  since  this  'order'  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  con- 
scious events,  that  is,  in  the  immanent,  a  transcendent,  which  shall 
be  identical  with  or  *  bearer'  of  this  permanent  regularity,  etc.,  is  in 
turn  demanded.' 

In  the  first  place,  and  perhaps  side  by  side  with  other  ways  of 
regarding  it,  this  demand  for  a  transcendent  can  be  formulated  as 
an  implication.  Put  in  a  propositional  form,  which  may  be  not 
tindeserving  of  criticism,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  alogical  knowledge 
is  to  be  true,  i.  e.,  successful,  there  must  be  a  transcendent  as  agent, 
etc.  Yet  it  must  be  emphasized  that,  although  the  implication  can 
be  stated  in  this  way,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  itself  one  as  be- 
tween propositions.  Bather  the  implication  itself  is  of  that  which 
is  the  very  condition  of  the  success  of  alogical  inference  and  knowl- 
edge put  in  propositional  form;  consequently  its  nature  and  'root' 
may  be  of  a  kind  widely  different  from  that  of  the  logical  implica- 
tion holding  good  of  propositions  and  of  classes.  It  may  be  an 
implication  by  a  proposition  of  something  which  is  not  a  proposition. 
To  consider  this  matter  in  detail  is,  accordingly,  my  present  purpose. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which,  perhaps,  not  only  both  the 
demand  for  a  transcendent  and  the  response  to  this  will  each  be 
looked  upon,  but  also  according  to  which  it  may  be  legitimate  to 
regard  each.  Firstly,  and  admitting  the  demand  to  be  one  of  impli- 
cation, it  may  be  held  by  some  that  this  is  to  be  met  by  assuming  or 
postulating  the  transcendent ;  or,  secondly,  by  others  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  implication  with  which  we  are 
dealing;  that  for  the  success  of  the  inference  an  'external'  ordet  is 
implied,  and  that  this  order  implies  a  transcendent.  But  as  an 
addendum  to  this  second  position  it  may  be  insisted  upon  by  some 
that  the  bare  implication  is  sufficient  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
transcendent  can  not  be  proved  and  is,  in  fact,  indifferent,  since  we 
can  and  do  make  successful  predictions  without  settling  that  point. 

In  order  now  to  have  a  basis,  as  well  for  the  possible  criticism 
of  a  position  like  the  last  as  also  for  the  solution  of  our  general  prob- 
lem, it  is  evident  that  the  nature  and  structure  of  implication  in 
general  must  be  examined.  With  that  done  it  may  resxdt  that  there 
are  two  species  of  this  genus,  both  having  to  do  with  the  'coming 
true'  of  an  inference-prediction  or  of  alogical  knowledge,  but  yet 
concerned  in  different  ways  with  the  success  of  such  an  instrumental- 

'  That  in  general  this  is  the  case  may  be  both  a  well-known  and  a  frequently 
aeoepted  position.  Cknnpare,  for  example,  Venn,  'Principles  of  Empirical 
Logic,'  in  yarions  Blaces. 
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adaptive  and  furthermg-of-life  means  of  readjustment.  The  two 
species  may  be  traced  back  to  different  'roots,'  and  in  turn  these 
roots  found  to  supply  different  proximate  needs,  and  although  going 
to  a  common  soil,  drawing  from  this,  however,  a  different  sustenance. 

To  proceed  to  this  examination,  then,  I  begin  with  logical  impli- 
cation, because  of  the  advantage  offered  by  its  greater  familiarity. 
By  logical  implication  I  mean  that  which  includes  or  is  identical 
with  the  two  kinds  sometimes  designated  as  formal  and  material 
respectively.*  The  material  implication  is  simply  a  particular  case 
of  the  formal.  It  is  that  relation  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  possible, 
for  example,  to  infer  validly  one  proposition  from  one  or  more  others 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  series,  each  member  follows  from  the  preceding 
according  to  a  law.  It  holds  without  reference  to  that  truth  {ot 
falsity)  which  consists  in  'correspondence  with  an  object*  or  in  suc- 
cess. Logical  implication,  then,  concerns  the  formal  correctness  of 
an  inference-process  consisting  of  'material'  propositions.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  something,  the  discovery  of  which  may  serve  as  a  means 
for  the  satisfaction  of  some  need,  say  that  of  the  readjustment  of 
an  experience  at  present  characterized  by  conflict,  then  that  need  is 
in  general  one  for  consistency,  although,  as  has  been  developed  in 
my  first  article,  this  may  in  turn  serve  as  a  means'  for  the  satisfaction 
of  an  ultimate  alogical  need  or  end.  But  the  readjustment  would 
consist,  first,  in  the  removal  of  conflict  and  so  in  the  conforming  of 
the  readjusted  experience  to  the  ideal  of  consistency  or  of  rigorous 
logical  implication. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  matter  of  the  nature  and  structure  of 
implication  in  general;  in  the  attempt  to  state  this,  logical  implica- 
tion, as  a  possible  species,  will  be  of  help.  The  characteristics  of 
the  genus,  and  therefore  the  'conferentia'  of  the  species,  may  be 
said  to  make  up  the  following  generic  structure,  di£Scult  though  it 
be  to  state  this  satisfactorily,  and  necessary  as  it  is  to  put  it  in 
propositional  form:  That  if  it  be  asserted  that  p  implies  q,  then 
(1)  that  which  is  implied  is  both  'other  than'  and  'beyond'  the 
implier  and  yet  in  some  ujay  *in'  the  implier;  (2)  that  'this  way'  is 
characterized  by  the  'beyond'  and  the  'in'  constituting,  as  it  were, 
two  points  in  a  relation,  which  (3)  relation  is  accordingly  absolutely 
determinate  and  unequivocal,  binary  and  asymmetrical.  Although 
it  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances  to  state  this  generic  structure 
in  propositional  form,  and  although  likewise,  if  species  of  implica- 
tion are  found,  the  statement  of  these  must  be  propositional,  never- 

*  Compare,  for  example,  Russell,  '  The  Principles  of  Mathematics/  in  rari- 
ous  places,  especially  Chapters  II.  and  III.  Also  Couturat,  'L'Algebre  de  la 
Icigique,'  Sdentia  Series. 
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theless  the  reference  in  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  statements,  as 
they  transcend  themselves,  may  be  to  something  not  propositional 
or  dependent  on  propositions,  and  yet  implicative  in  nature. 

With  the  logical  as  one  possible  species  of  implication,  is  it  pos^ 
sible  now  to  find  another?  In  the  logical  the  above  generic  struc- 
ture must,  of  course,  be  present,  but  it  is  present  as  holding  good 
between  propositions  and,  perhaps,  classes.  Present  and  observed, 
or,  let  us  say,  with  that  which  is  implied  made  explicit,  it  constitutes 
the  formal  correctness  of  an  inference  procedure.  Yet  essential  as 
such  formal  correctness  may  be,  it  does  not  constitute  the  sufficient 
condition  for  the  success  of  alogical  knowledge.  For  this  a  tran- 
scendent agent  is  implied  as  external  to  the  inference,  as  something 
not  propositional  in  nature  and  as  in  some  respect  independent, 
since  the  inference  may  cease  to  exist  as  a  natural  and  temporal 
event,  but  the  agent  for  its  success  must  continue  to  exist,  must  per- 
sist. Now,  since  truth  in  the  sense  of  this  formal  consistency  may 
be  possible  without  this  transcendent  ground,  but  success,  even  with 
formal  consistency  present,  impossible  without  it,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  the  demand  for  a  transcendent  be  formulated  as  an  implica- 
tion, it  is  that  which  when  traced  to  its  roots  is  found  to  originate 
from  a  source  having  to  do  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  need  quite 
distinct  from  that  for  formal  consistency,  namely,  the  need  for  suc- 
cess in  the  termination  of  the  process  of  readjusting  subjective  ex- 
perience to  something  environmental.  Accordingly,  I  conclude  that 
there  is  another  species  of  implication,  coordinate  with  the  logical, 
but,  as  springing  from  a  different  need,  having  its  own  differentia. 
This  kind  of  implication,  in  agreement  with  the  terminology  of  the 
previous  paper  and  from  its  *root,'  may  be  called  alogical  or  biolog- 
ical.  Furthermore,  the  justification,  first,  of  calling  the  demand 
for  a  transcendent  an  implication  appears  from  its  agreement  with 
logical  implication  in  respect  to  generic  characteristics;  in  both  some- 
thing 'other  than'  and  *  beyond'  and  yet  in  some  way  *in'  the  judg- 
ments of  an  inference  as  implier  is  necessitated.  Secondly,  the  justi- 
fication of  recognizing  two  species  appears,  for  in  logical  implication 
this  'something,'  which  is  both  *in'  and  'beyond'  that  which  implies 
it,  is  like  in  kind;  both  implier  and  implied  are  propositionaL  On 
the  other  hand,  in  'biological'  implication  this  'something'  'other 
than'  and  'beyond'  the  inference  for  whose  success  it  is  necessitated, 
even  as  independent,  is  unlike  in  kind  to  its  implier;  it  is  in  some 
respect  'wholly  external'  to  anything  inferential  or  propositional  in 
character  and  contrasts  with  this  in  its  unexceptional  uniformity 
and  persistence.  The  inference  transcends  itself ,  pointing  to  an 
'other ^  ertemai  to  its  own  internal  logical  implication;  yet  the  imr 
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plicatiye  relation  here  as  elsewhere  bears  the  generic  characteristics 
of  determinateness  and  unequivocalness  and  asymmetry. 

Regarding  now  the  demand  for  a  transcendent  as  such  a  biolog- 
ical implication,  we  can  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  possible 
criticism  above  suggested,  namely,  that  the  bare  implication  is  sufl5- 
cient,  that  nothing  need  exist  to  'fill  it  out,'  etc.  This  is  something 
like  what  the  Kantian  position  would  be— substance  and  cause  im- 
plied— ^but  the  thing-in-itself  as  real  causal  agent  left  out.  It  is  one 
possible  type  of  pragmatism  or  of  radical  empiricism. 

As  concerning  such  a  possible  position  it  may  be  said  that  if  it  is 
a  proof  for  the  existence  of  a  transcendent  that  is  asked  for,  then 
there  is  as  much  proof  in  this  case  as  in  any  other.  For  that  which 
is  implied  is,  in  general,  at  least,  provable,  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
proved.  Also  in  the  case  of  purely  logical  implication,  for  example, 
in  a  series,  that  which  is  implied  has  as  'full'  an  existence,  ideal  or 
subjective  or  what  not,  as  that  which  implies,  and  this  'existence'  is 
therewith  proved.  Quite  analogously  with  another  kind  of  implica- 
tion, one  whose  basis  concerns  success  and  not  merely  formal  cor- 
rectness, and  which  is  of  something  external  to  the  inference  itself 
and  to  conscious  events  and  different  in  kind  from  these,  the  fact  of 
the  implication  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  for  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  implied.  But  it  is  a  proof  for  that  which  of  itself  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  proof,  i.  e.,  of  propositions.  Its  formulation  may  be 
capable  of  propositional  proof,  but,  with  that,  such  a  proof  may 
transcend  itself,  referring  to  something  extra-proi>ositional.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  return  to  the  first  possible  criticism,  that  it  is 
merely  an  assumption  or  postulate  that  the  transcendent  exists, 
made,  indeed,  as  the  most  general  presupposition  of  all  the  physical 
sciences  and  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demands  for  a  regularity, 
etc. ;  but  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  proof  for  this,  at  least  a  tergo, 
because  not  deducible  from  any  more  general  principle,  then  this 
last  critical  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  admitted. 

But  the  necessity  of  the  assumption  for  all  the  physical  sciences 
remains ;  ani  the  reply  may  be  offered  that  science  does  not  attempt 
to  do  the  impossible,  namely,  in  this  case  to  get  an  infinite  regressus 
of  propositional  proof.  For  this  reason  and  in  this  respect  all  truth 
is  independent  of  proof,  else  were  no  truth  possible;  nor  is  absence 
of  proof  disproof;  nor  does  an  assumption  determine  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  that  which  is  assumed.  Accordingly,  from  this 
standpoint,  the  justification  of  the  assumption  of  the  transcendent 
is  not  a  logical,  but  a  biological  one;  'instrumental'  knowledge  is 
ponible  and  of  use  provided  only  that  more  is  assumed  than  is 
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proved ;  the  assumption  contains  no  contradiction ;  and  that  which  is 
assumed  may  exist  independent  of  the  assumption.^ 

Free  from  being  affected  by  criticisms  from  either  of  these 
sources,  the  existence  of  the  transcendent  as  the  Inbegriff  of  all  not- 
individually-conscious  in  nature  and  as  an  independent,  permanent, 
regular  and  uniquely  causal  agent,  stands,  proved  by  its  *  biological' 
implication,  as  the  ground  for  the  validity,  that  is,  the  success  of  one 
kind  of  cognitive  experience,  the  prediction-inference.  Upon  this 
existence  the  purely  formal  correctness  of  the  inferential  process  in 
no  way  depends  or  is  decided;  upon  the  two  together  with  correct 
data,  success  does  depend. 

At  this  point  it  is  possible,  however,  that  another  objection  may 
be  raised  by  the  radical  empiricist  and  others  that  the  transcendent 
as  a  matter  either  of  assumption,  or  of  implication,  or  of  derivation 
from  the  concept  of  uniformity,  is  for  these  very  reasons  as  well  as 
for  others  *in'  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  as  bearing  thereon,  that  which  can  not  be  de- 
nied is  that  the  transcendent  is  not  ^contained  in'  the  same  experi- 
ence, the  particular  inference-experience,  whose  success  it  conditions. 
It  is  in  some  respect  'other'  than  this  latter,  whether,  if  regarded 
as  an  assumed  transcendent  it  is  'in'  the  assumption,  or  as  'implied' 
it  is  in  some  way  'other'  than  and  yet  'in'  the  implier,  or  as  derived 
from  the  concept  of  regularity  it  is  'in'  the  concept.  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  as  'in'  it  is  'contained  in'  any  of  these.  Indeed,  the 
transcendent  itself  may  be  'other'  than  these  and  anything  purely 
psychological,  propositional,  or  logical  upon  which  they  may  depend, 
so  that,  with  an  indefinite  regressus  of  assumptions  and  inferences, 
etc.,  it  is  always  ^beyond.'  This  can  mean  only  that  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  its  existence,  but  only  from 
the  general  assumption  of  this,  and,  conversely,  that  its  existence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formal  correctness  of  the  deduction  but  only 
with  the  success  of  this  last,  the  transcendent  is  wholly  'outside'  this 
Ic^cal  and  psychological  series,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  different  in 
kind  from  and  independent  of  it.  In  fact,  that  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  kind  we  have  already  seen  to  be  implied  and  so  proved  biolog- 
ically; it  is  implied  that  the  transcendent  is  permanent,  uniform, 
self-determining,  etc. ;  the  inference  and  conscious  events  are  irregu- 
lar, fleeting,  etc. 

And  yet,  if  in  this  sense  the  transcendent  is  'beyond'  each  and 
any  and  every  cognitive  experience,  whether  this  be  assumption,  or 

*  Compare,  as  in  essential  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  para- 
graph, some  of  the  discussions  contained  in  'Die  Dogmen  der  Erkenntnifu- 
theori**.'  v  ^^^^   '^^\x>zig,  1902. 
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gment,  or  concept,  there  also  seems  to  be  undeniably  some  man- 
of  its  being  *in'  these  individually  and  in  general,  and  therefore 
exi)erience. '  How  can  it  be  both  *in'  and  *  beyond'  at  the  same 
e  f  And  if  it  is  a  case  of  assuming  or  implying  a  transcendent, 
7  can  it  be  independent  f  Yet  that  it  is  this  is  necessitated  as  a 
dition  of  success.  Otherwise  each  and  every  inference,  if  for- 
lly  correct,  would  be  the  ground  of  its  own  success.  How  then 
.  it  be  simultaneously  dependent  and  independent  f  Both  these 
stions  and  the  answers  to  them  strike,  I  believe,  to  the  very  root 
the  'nature  and  structure'  of  the  cognitive  experience.  Yet  I 
lid  venture  to  suggest  that  the  analysis  both  of  the  implications 
alogical  cognition  and  of  implication  itself  enables  us  to  under- 
iid  how  these  seemingly  paradoxical  relations  are  possible. 
To  restate  one  of  these  problems  somewhat,  it  may  be  said  that, 
the  one  hand,  cognition,  both  as  a  matter  of  implication  and  for 
er  reasons  also,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently,  transcends  itself, 
ints  to'  an  'other'  'beyond'  itself,  and  demands  this  'other'  as  an 
iependent'  agent.  Yet  how  can  this  'other,'  'transcendent'  as  it 
mlled,  be  'independent'  when,  on  the  other  hand,  as  implied,  it 
st  be  'in'  experience?  The  possible  solution  of  this  diflSculty 
aes  first  from  the  generic  characteristic  of  implication ;  that  that 
ich  is  implied  is  'in'  the  implier  and  yet  'beyond'  in  the  sense 
,t  the  very  structure  of  the  relation  of  implication  is  constituted 
an,  in  some  respects,  really  existing  'other,'  which  in  some  way 
3  makes  the  implier  what  it  is ;  and  that  the  relation  is  at  the  same 
le  determinate  and  unequivocal.  Secondly,  however,  a  solution 
erges  from  the  fact  of  there  being  two  kinds  of  implication,  spring- 
:  from  different  bases;  consequently,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
)  kinds  of  'beyonds,'  each  with  its  differentia  of  really  existing 
ilities,  in  one  case  fleetingness,  etc.,  in  the  other  permanence, 
-ularity,  but  in  both  cases  proved  existences. 
With  the  species,  then,  the  generic  paradox  of  implication  that 
essence  of  the  implier  should  in  some  way*  be  constituted  by  that 
ich  is  'beyond'  and  'other  than'  itself,  etc.,  grows  in  wonder.  In 
»  species,  the  logical,  there  is  a  mutual  determination  between 
plier  and  implied ;  the  latter  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  former 
much  the  same  way  as  the  former  does  of  the  latter ;  still  the  rela- 
a  is  asymmetrical. 

But  in  'biological'  implication  the  paradox  is  most  marked.     Here 

'other,'  the  transcendent,  implied  as  the  condition  for  success, 

I  not  imply  'reflectively.'     In  fact,  it  is  implied  as  that  which  is 

very  ground  of  the  existence,  that  is,  as  the  determinant  of  that 

ich  implies  it;  as  that  which  is  independent  of,  and  yet   the 
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ground  of,  its  own  implication.  It  is  implied  as  the  self-existent,  to 
be  brought  'into  experience'  only  when  it  determines  the  existence 
of  an  experience  which  shall  imply  it.  All  this  constitutes  the 
asymmetry  of  biological  as  opposed  to  that  of  logical  implication. 
Thus  the  question  is  answered  as  to  how  the  transcendent  can  be 
both  'beyond'  and  'other  than'  and  yet  *in'  an  assumption,  or  judg- 
ment, or  inference  process.  It  is  one  *term'  in  the  relation  of  biolog- 
ical implication  in  which  the  subjectively  limited  experience  is  the 
other  term.  But  there  remains  the  question,  how  the  transcendent 
can  be  independent,  when,  as  either  assumed  or  implied,  it  is  'in 
experience.'  Is  it  not,  therefore,  dependent?  The  solution  of  this 
problem  comes  from  the  peculiarities  of  biological  implication  as  a 
species.  In  accordance  with  the  very  distinctive  asymmetry  here 
it  may  be  said  that  only  the  implication  of  the  transcendent  and  not 
its  existence  is  immediately  dependent  on  that  which  implies  it. 
Likewise,  it  may  be  said  that  as  that  which  is  known  it  is  dependent 
on  that  which  knows  only  for  its  being  known.  It  does  not  'follow 
from'  that  which  implies  it;  only  the  statement  of  its  existence  does 
this.  In  general,  to  admit  or  assert  that  the  transcendent  is  de- 
pendent in  one  respect  on  its  implier,  namely,  in  respect  to  its  being 
implied,  does  not  necessitate  or  warrant  the  assertion  of  or  carry 
with  it  a  dependence  on  this  implier  in  all  respects.  If  A  is  de- 
pendent on  B  in  so  far  as  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  B,  the  de- 
pendence may  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  this  relation ;  it  may  be  a 
dependence  only  in  respect  to  and  for  this  relation.  A  simultaneous 
dependence  in  one  such  respect  and  independence  in  all  others  is 
quite  possible.  'Really  existing  things'  can  get  into  and  out  of  dif- 
ferent relations.  They  are  dependent  on  other  things  only  for  their 
relation  to  other  things.  All  this  may  be  asserted  to  hold  good  of 
implication.  We  can,  accordingly,  conclude  that,  dependent  for  its 
implication  upon  an  experience  implying  it,  and  for  its  being  known 
upon  an  experience  knowing  it,  the  transcendent  is  independent  in 
all  other  respects,  as  it  is  implied  that  it  must  be  as  a  condition  for 
the  success  of  alogical  knowledge.  Thus,  the  second  of  our  above 
questions  is  answered. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that,  at  whatever  point  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  experience  the  demand  for  a  transcendent  or  the 
assumption  of  it  may  appear,  it  is  'in'  this  new  experience  in 
some  respects.  But  an  exact  formulation  of  this  relation  is  always 
possible,  namely,  that  the  transcendent  is  'in'  such  a  readjusting 
experience  in  the  way  that  the  implied  is  'in'  the  implier;  in  a 
way,  therefore,  perfectly  compatible  with  its  being  also  'beyond* 
at  the  a<^me  time.     The  further  formulation  is  possible  that,  as 
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'beyond,'  the  transcendent  is  independent  of  its  implier  in  every 
respect  except  for  its  implication  and,  therefore,  for  its  being  known. 
Both  the  *in'  and  the  'beyond,'  and  the  dependence  and  independ- 
ence, in  general,  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  transcend- 
ent and  alogical  cognitive  experience,  of  whatever  specific  lype  the 
latter  may  be,  can  thus  be  stated  definitely  and  exactly.  It  is  a  re- 
lation with  the  generic  characteristics  of  all  implication  and  the  spe- 
cific ones  of  'biological.'  The  relation,  constituted  by  a  simultane- 
ous 'in'  and  'beyond'  and  quite  compatible  with  a  'dependence'  in 
one  respect  and  an  independence  in  others,  is  identical  with  *iran^ 
scendence'  from  one  standpoint,  and  with  implication  from  another. 
It  is,  too,  determinate  and  unequivocal,  and  the  asymmetry  is  of  a 
kind  specifically  diflferent  from  that  of  logical  implication.  The 
alogical  cognitive  experience  as  a  term  in  this  specific  relation  tran- 
scends itself  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  relation. 
Accordingly,  although  'beyond'  experience,  the  transcendent  as  im- 
plied 'in'  experience  is  known.     It  is  not  a  thing-in-itself. 

As  a  result  of  the  distinctions  and  formulations  which  have  been 
made  in  expounding  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  a  transcendent 
and  of  the  response  to  this,  etc.,  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  state  the 
nature  and  structure  of  'experience'  with  a  sharper  terminology. 
Thus,  in  my  former  article  'experience'  was  by  definition  limited  to 
the  bounds  of  the  individual. 

If,  now,  both  because  no  one  is  willing  to  accept  'in'  experience 
to  mean  'contained  within'  these  bounds,  and  because  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflicts  in  a  first,  purely  subjective,  experience,  a  second 
experience,  in  which  a  transcendent  is  assumed  or  implied,  follows 
or  is  necessary,  it  be  claimed  that,  therefore,  with  the  transcendent 
'in'  this  experience,  the  bounds  of  the  individual  experience  have 
been  broken  or  extended  so  as  to  include  the  transcendent;  if  this 
claim  be  advanced,  even  then  a  perfectly  definite  statement  (1)  of 
the  relation  of  the  new  and  so-called  under  experience  to  the  first, 
and  (2)  of  the  relation  of  the  transcendent  to  the  subjectively 
hounded  experience  and  in  the  under  experience,  can  he  made.  The 
basis  for  such  an  exact  formulation  is  contained  in  the  analysis 
presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

As  to  this  claim,  however,  I  think  it  is  essentially  the  posi- 
tion advanced  by  some  of  the  radical  empiricists,  but  not  always 
stated  by  them  in  a  way  to  eliminate  the  obscurity  of  their  meaning. 
It  is  their  view  that  everything  is  'in  experience'  and  that  nothing 
'beyond  experience'  can  be  known;  but  they  do  not  define  the  'in.' 
For  them  experience  at  first  is  in  some  way  impersonal,  and  out  of 
it,  by  way  of  getting  order  and  harmony  and  adjustments,  etc.,  sub- 
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ject  and  object,  self  and  not-self,  the  conscious  and  the  non-conscious, 
the  transitory  and  the  constant  appear  in  functional  relation,  to  each 
other,  and  as  necessary  to  the  resolution  of  the  conflicts  in  the  *  living 
flow'  of  experience.  But  in  criticism  of  this  it  is- to  be  emphasized 
as  an  undeniable  fact,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  this  experience  with 
which  we  actually  start,  but  that  such  an  impersonal  experience  is 
one  constructed  by  way  of  solving  the  problems  presented  in  a  purely 
subjective  and  individual  experience. 

Accordingly,  it  is  possible  with  clearness  and  deflniteness,  first, 
to  define  and  retain  this  individual  experience  as  a  term;  then  to 
define  this  wider  experience  as  that  beyond  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  as  that  which  contains  both  the  self,  with  its  subjective  experi- 
ence, and  the  transcendent,  the  universal  not-self  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  as  the  necessary  correlative  function  of  self  or  subject,  etc. 

Then  such  a  wider  and  all-inclusive  experience  will  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  individual  experience  as,  put  in  another  way,  the 
whole  as  a  wider  experience  consisting  of  individual  experience  plus 
its  implications  bears  to  individual  experience  as  a  part.  In  a  sim- 
ilarly exact  manner  it  is  possible  to  formulate  the  other  relations 
which  were  suggested  above. 

In  reality,  the  difference  is  largely  one  of  terminology,  and  the 
relations  are  essentially  the  same ;  but  it  is  relations  with  which  we 
are  most  concerned  and  which  we  wish  to  get  at,  while  terminology 
is  a  matter  of  advantage  or  disadvantage.  Here,  however,  the  dis- 
advantage seems  to  lie  with  those  who  use  experience  in  the  wider 
sense  as  including  all.  The  disadvantage  comes  from  the  twofold 
extension  of,  and  therefore  possible  ambiguity  in  the  use  of,  the  term 
experience.  It  becomes  especially  noticeable,  when,  because  of  this 
ambiguity,  the  statement  that  everything  is  *in  experience'  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  individual  experience. 
Such  an  interpretation,  identical  as  it  is  with  that  of  subjective 
idealism,  is  not  undeserved  nor  should  it  be  unexpected  by  those 
who,  although  they  make  extensive  and  most  frequent  use  of  the 
term  experience  as  designating  the  balm  for  all  our  metaphysical 
woes,  nevertheless  fail  to  tell  us,  except  in  a  very  nebulous  way,  both 
what  they  mean  by  it  and  what  its  'formula'  and  structure  are. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  consider  the  questions  of  the  'tran- 
scendence of  knowledge'  and  the  'correctness  of  data.' 

Edward  G.  Spauldino. 

Princeton  University. 
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nPHE  Section  met  at  Princeton,  on  February  26,  1906,  in  con- 
-■-  junction  with  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association.  Professor  MacDougall  occupied  the  chair. 
The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read : 

Method  in  Esthetics:  A.  L.  Jones. 

A  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  empirical  and  the  meta- 
physical methods. 

A  Psychological  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Religion :  Irving  Kino. 

Psychologically,  religion  can  not  be  considered  as  the  outgrowth 
of  a  special  instinct  or  perception.  It  is  rather  a  construct  in  vari- 
ous individuals,  appearing  in  successive  generations  through  the 
agency  of  certain  stimulating  social  situations  which  are  perpetuated 
by  social  heredity.  The  religious  consciousness  may  be  called  an 
attitude  which  has  been  built  up  with  reference  to  certain  types  of 
objective  conditions.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  valuational 
attitudes,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  specialization.  The  par- 
ticular aim  of  this  pRper  was  to  show  how  the  origin  of  the  sense  of 
value  could  be  traced  in  primitive  life  and  how  the  religious  con- 
sciousness could  be  shown  to  be  differentiated  therefrom.  It  was 
held  that  the  problem  was  chiefly  one  of  determining  the  influences 
which  would  tend  to  deepen  and  render  permanent  the  value  of  con- 
sciousness. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  tribe  or  social  group  fur- 
nishes all  the  conditions  needful  for  the  transformation  of  simple 
fleeting  values  into  permanent  religious  ones. 

The  Detection  of  Color  Blindness:  Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
Journal. 

Color  Sensations  and  Color  Names:  R.  S.  Wood  worth. 

The  results  of  Woodworth  and  Bruner  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  color  sense  is  essentially  the  same  in  widely  different  branches  of 
the  human  species,  and  in  particular  that  the  more  primitive  races 
show  no  special  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  blue.  The  contrary 
conclusion  of  Rivers,  based  on  his  tests  of  different  races,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  some  adverse  criticism.  The  absence  of  a  name  for  blue 
in  many  langnagee,  and  its  late  development  in  all,  are  to  be  ex- 
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plained  on  psychological  rather  than  physiological  principles.  The 
fundamental  principle  involved  is  that  of  the  objective  reference  of 
sensations.  Color  is  conceived  and  named  not  as  a  quality  of  sen- 
sation, but  as  a  quality  of  objects.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  directly 
practical  quality  of  objects,  but  owes  its  importance  to  its  power  of 
serving  as  a  ready  sign  of  more  practical  inner  qualities  and  condi- 
tions of  objects.  The  tendency  is  to  name  the  inner  and  practically 
important  quality  rather  than  the  sign ;  thus,  we  speak  of  well-done 
and  under-done  meat  rather  than  of  brown  and  red  meat,  and  of 
clear  and  cloudy  skies  rather  than  of  blue  and  gray  skies.  A  further 
principle  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  *law  of  dissociation  by 
varying  concomitants.'  Unless  a  color  appears  in  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects it  is  not  likely  to  receive  an  abstract  name.  In  primitive  con- 
ditions of  life,  red  and  yellow,  being  the  colors  and  distinguishing 
marks  of  animals  and  animal  substances,  as  well  as  of  ripe  fruits, 
appear  in  sufficiently  varied  and  important  situations  to  account  for 
their  having  received  names  early.  Green  is  principally  important 
as  a  sign  of  growing  vegetation,  and  need,  therefore,  have  no  name 
except  that  which  distinguishes  the  growing  from  the  dead  or  dried 
condition.  Blue  is  principally  important  as  a  sign  of  the  weather, 
and  is,  therefore,  represented  by  a  weather  name  rather  than  by  a 
color  name.  The  development  of  an  abstract  name  for  blue  seemsr 
to  have  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  blue  objects,  dependent 
on  the  introduction  of  blue  pigments. 

The  Practise  Curve  as  an  Educational  Method:  J.  McKeen  Cattell. 
Curves  were  shown  giving  the  records  of  two  children  copying  at 
maximum  speed  the  same  passage  and  a  new  passage  on  the  type- 
writer for  365  consecutive  days,  and  for  memorizing  ten  German 
words  and  the  English  equivalents  for  140  days.  Experiments  were 
made  once  a  month  to  measure  the  transference  of  practise  to  other 
functions,  and  the  curves  were  shown.  It  was  argued  that  the  prac- 
tise curve  has  certain  advantages  as  an  educational  method.  The 
child  plots  his  curve  and  becomes  interested  in  his  progress,  viewing 
his  performance  in  an  objective  fashion;  he  works  with  maximum 
effort  and  attention  for  a  short  time;  his  main  competition  is  with 
himself  as  he  seeks  to  surpass  his  record.  The  experiment  can  be  so 
arranged  that  all  the  work  of  the  child  centers  about  it— the  three 
B's  and  the  rest— supplying  a  unity  and  an  interest  that  are  often 
lacking  in  our  schools. 

A  New  View  of  'Mental  Function^:  Howard  C.  Warren. 

From  the  genetic  standpoint  the  biological  functions  may  be 
classed  as  ^ecific  or  general.     The  latter  include  nutrition,  repro* 
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duction  and  defense,  which  occur  in  various  forms  throughout  all 
species.  The  distinction  suggests  a  similar  division  of  the  functions 
of  consciousness.  The  problem  of  the  paper  was  to  distinguish  the 
fundamental  or  general  mental  processes  from  the  complex.  Psy- 
chologists lay  too  much  stress  on  the  human  senses,  which  are  only 
particular  evolutionary  products  and  furnish  merely  the  natural- 
history  material  of  the  science.  Even  the  division  into  cognitive, 
affective  and  conative  is  unsatisfactory,  since  these  processes  are 
combinations  of  more  fundamental  ones.  The  discussion  led  to  the 
formulation  on  genetic  and  analytic  grounds  of  five  fundamental 
functions,  viz.,  sensibility,  intensity  modification,  quality  differentia- 
tion, association  and  discrimination,  as  the  simple  processes  which 
the  data  furnished  by  sensory  and  central  stimulation  undergo.  The 
reader  examined  the  character  of  these  and  showed  their  lack  of 
adequate  physical  analogy.  He  analyzed  the  part  they  play  in  atten- 
tion, perception  (association  of  differentiated  elements),  imagination, 
conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  appreciation,  self-consciousness, 
etc.  From  the  standpoint  of  these  functions,  the  relation  between 
genetic  and  analytic  psychology  appears  in  a  new  light,  as  does  also 
the  distinction  between  mental  functions  and  elements.  The  study 
of  physiology,  though  important  for  psychology,  is  involved  in  it 
only  as  physics  and  chemistry  are  involved  in  physiology.  The 
recognition  of  such  fundamental  functions  affords  the  only  satisfac- 
tory starting-point  for  an  independent  science  of  psychology. 
The  'Four  Powers':  D.  S.  Miller. 

Arnold  tells  us  that  human  nature  in  its  civilized  completeness 
requires  the  development  of  four  powers:  the  power  of  conduct,  the 
power  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of  social  life  and  man- 
ners, the  power  of  beauty.  This  involves  (what  Arnold  hardly 
acknowledges)  the  independence  of  beauty  as  a  form  of  well-being, 
an  end-in-itself.  And  to  the  list,  on  a  fair  survey  of  human  life,  we 
must  add  the  power  of  the  affections,  the  power  of  religion,  the  power 
of  bodily  life  and  the  senses.  Finally,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  conduct 
in  its  full  sense  includes  all ;  it  compasses  human  life  and  assigns  a 
place  to  each  of  the  powers,  from  morals,  in  the  narrower  sense,  to 
beauty. 
The  Nature  of  Judgment:  W.  H.  Sheldon. 

The  linguistic  expression  of  judgments,  in  so  far  as  it  is  uniform 
throughout  all  languages,  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  detecting  the 
essential  features  of  the  process  of  judgment. 
Reality  as  Possible  Experience:  M.  Phillips  Mason. 

The  concept  of  reality  as  possible  exi)erience,  developed  in  Royce's 
'The  World  and  the  Individual,'  is  not,  as  Royce  would  have  us 
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believe,  the  same  in  spirit  as  it  is  in  Kant.  For  Kant  the  interest 
lies  in  the  possible,  the  fundamental  conditions  of  experience,  while 
for  Royce  the  emphasis  is  laid  rather  on  experience  itself;  and  for 
that  reason  he  makes  a  distinction  between  actual  and  possible  ex- 
perience, between  experience  which  is  actually  experienced  by  human 
beings  and  that  which  is  not  experienced  by  any  human  being,  but 
which  might  be  if  conditions  were  other  than  they  are.  Since  Royce 
finds  possible  experience,  taken  in  this  sense,  equivalent  to  no  ex- 
perience so  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  him 
necessary  to  assimie  an  absolute  experience  to  include  the  purely 
possible  experience,  thus  setting  aside  possible  experience  as  an  in- 
adequate concept  of  reality.  Had  he  taken  the  concept  in  the 
Kantian  sense  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  develop 
a  concept  of  the  absolute.  For  possible  experience  as  a  system  of 
the  conditions  of  experience  is  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problem 
of  experience.  A  higher  unity  of  what  these  conditions  involve  with 
experience  is  unnecessary  and  based  on  a  mistaken  motive.  The 
only  reason  there  is  for  developing  a  concept  of  reality  is  to  unify 
experience,  and  such  a  unity  we  have  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  experience,  the  world  of  possible  experience. 

Misconceptions  of  Realism:  W.  P.  Montague. 

Realism  is  the  theory  that  esse  is  not  percipi,  that  objects  do  not 
depend  for  their  existence  on  being  experienced,  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  can  exist  continuously  through  those  intervals  when 
no  one  is  aware  of  them.  This  view  is  often  falsely  interpreted  to 
mean  (1)  that  consciousness  can  not  change  or  in  any  way  affect 
objects;  (2)  that  real  objects  are  transcendent  things-in-themselves, 
lacking  all  experienced  qualities;  (3)  that  real  objects  can  only  be 
inferred  and  not  perceived.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  supposed 
implications,  which  would  commit  realism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  epi- 
phenomenality  of  consciousness,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  one 
thing  can,  so  far  as  ite  existence  is  concerned,  be  independent  of 
another  thing  or  of  its  relations  to  that  thing  and  can  yet  be  affected 
by  it.  Knowledge  of  an  object  at  one  moment  can  enable  the  knower 
to  change  it  at  a  later  moment  without  prejudice  to  its  continued 
existence  during  the  intervals  when  it  is  not  known.  As  regards  the 
second  implication,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  quality  of  a  thing 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is  perceived,  except 
on  the  idealist's  assumption  that  consciousness  confers  qualities  as 
well  as  existence  upon  its  objects,  which  is  just  what  realism  denies. 
As  to  the  third  misconception  of  realism,  it  is  somewhat  more  ez- 
<3usablA  ^^9T^  the  others  because  the  majority  of  philosophical  reaUsts 
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have  been  tempted  by  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  physiological 
theory  of  sense-perception  to  adopt  an  epistemological  dualism  or 
representative  theory  of  knowledge.  Realism  is  not,  however,  bound 
up  with  dualism  and  might  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  de- 
fend the  common-sense  view  that  perceptual  consciousness  extends 
to  and  reveals  real  objects  outside  the  organism  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  comprehension  of  internal  copies  or  ideas  of  these. 

R.  S.  WOODWOBTH, 


Ck>LUMBIA  UnIVEBSITT. 


Secretary, 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OF   LITERATURE 

The  Afferent  Nervous  System  from  a  New  Aspect.     Henry  Head,  W.  H. 

R  Rivers  and  James  Sherren.  Brain,  1905,  XXVUI.  Pp.  99-116. 
The  Consequences  of  Injury  to  the  Peripheral  Nerves  in  Man.     Henry 

Head  and  James  Sherren.    Ihid.    Pp.  116-338. 

These  two  articles  are  important  to  psychologists  and  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  analysis  of  pressure  and  skin  sensations. 
The  material  upon  which  the  articles  are  based  is  a  series  of  cases  in 
which  there  was  injury  or  division  of  some  of  the  peripheral  sensory 
nerves. 

A  sample  observation  which  led  to  the  research  is  as  follows :  "  When 
the  median  nerve  is  divided,  sensation  is  entirely  lost  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  both  index  and  middle  fingers.  Over  the  palm,  within  the 
area  said  by  anatomists  to  be  supplied  by  this  nerve,  sensation  is  usually 
diminished  and  not  completely  abolished.  In  a  similar  manner,  division 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  produces  complete  insensibility  of  the  little  finger  and 
of  a  variable  portion  of  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  palm;  but  partial  loss  of 
sensation  is  found  over  a  large  area  of  the  palm  and  the  ulnar  half  of 
the  ring  finger.  Such  is  the  usual  statement  of  surgeons  and  anat- 
omists "  (p.  100). 

This  statement  of  the  results  of  injury  led  the  authors  to  put  to  them- 
selves two  questions:  'What  is  meant  by  diminished  sensibility?'  and 
*  To  what  is  it  due? '  Accounts  of  conditions  in  various  forms  of  nerve 
lesions  are  given  which  indicate  the  answers  to  these  questions.  The 
diminished  sensibility  was  found  to  be  a  true  loss  of  certain  sensations 
and  the  retention  of  others.  Thus  from  careful  study  of  the  cases  the 
authors  have  been  able  to  differentiate  some  sensory  elements  which  in 
normal  people  are  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  discriminated. 

The  experimental  results  are  given  from  about  eighty  cases  of  injuries 
to  the  peripheral  nerves,  particularly  to  those  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Forty- 
six  text  figures  illustrate  the  result,  and  there  are  eight  excellent  tables. 
The  first  article  gives  a  general  theoretical  cimsideration  of  the  results 
of  all  the  work,  and  the  second  article  is  an  account  of  the  observations 
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and  experiments.     We  shall  consider  first  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
In  this  article  the  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Nerve  supply  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  Becovery  of  sensation  after  injury  to  the  nerves  of  the  hand. 

3.  Eecovery  of  sensation  after  incomplete  division  of  the  nerves  of 
the  hand. 

4.  Nerve  supply  of  the  forearm. 

5.  Injuries  to  the  brachial  plexus. 

6.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  arm  from  division  of  i>osterior  nerve  roots. 

7.  Nerve  supply  of  the  lower  limb. 

8.  Deep  sensibility. 

9.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold. 

10.  The  compass  test. 

11.  Hair  sensibility. 

12.  Hyperalgesia. 

13.  Changes  in  the  skin  that  follow  injury  to  peripheral  nerves. 

14.  Changes  in  the  nails  after  injury  to  peripheral  nerves. 

15.  Paralysis  and  other  muscular  changes. 

16.  Theoretical 

Most  of  these  sections  have  observations  of  interest  to  p^chologists, 
but  we  shall  consider  only  the  main  points. 

If  a  mixed  (sensory  and  motor)  nerve  supplying  any  portion  of  the  body 
is  cut>  there  is  found  to  be  a  complete  loss  of  all  kinds  of  sensation  from 
part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve.  Pain,  pressure,  light  touch  and 
temperatures  are  not  felt,  muscles  can  not  be  moved,  and  the  i>ositions  of 
the  parts  are  not  appreciated.  If,  however,  only  the  branches  supplying 
the  skin  be  divided,  the  muscular  branches  remaining  intact,  the  muscles 
can  be  moved,  movement  properly  sensed,  and  the  part  is  sensitive  to 
pressures.  In  such  a  case  (pp.  214,  327),  in  which  the  radial  and  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerves  were  divided  in  the  forearm,  the  aiithors  found 
that  all  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  were  perfect,  but  "the 
skin  over  the  back  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  half  of  the  bads  of  the 
hand  were  insensitive  to  light  touch,  to  prick  and  to  all  forms  of  heat  and 
cold.  But  over  the  whole  of  this  area  pressure  was  at  once  appreciated. 
.  .  .  Touch  with  the  blunt  head  of  a  pin  was  localized  with  remai^iable 
accuracy,  but  our  patient  could  not  distinguish  pressure  with  a  head 
from  a  prick  with  a  point  of  a  pin,  nor  could  he  distinguish  between 
pressures  with  a  point  of  a  pin  and  with  a  steel  rod  2  cm.  in  diameter 
(p.  327).  Even  when  separated  to  5  cjn.  and  applied  transversely,  the 
comi>asses  were  appreciated  as  a  single  '  push '  or  focus  of  pressure.  Any 
stimulus  dragged  across  the  surface  so  as  to  move  the  skin  over  under- 
lying parts  was  at  once  appreciated.  .  .  .  But  if  the  skin  was  lifted 
the  same  method  of  stimulation  entirely  failed  to  evoke  any  response^ 
a  proof  that  whatever  sensation  had  been  previously  present  was  due  to 
the  underlying  structure."  A  number  of  cases  which  were  observed 
demonstrate  that  the  pressure  sensations  are  carried  by  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  nr'isdes,  etc,  and  that  these  nerves  accompany  the  tendons.. 
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This  condition,  in  which  all  forms  of  skin  sensibility  are  lost,  but  pres- 
sures are  appreciated,  has  been  called  deep  aenaibUity.  The  conclusion 
which  is  psychologically  important  is  '  that  so  long  as  the  sensibility  of 
the  skin  is  unaffected,  it  is  imi>ossible  to  investigate  the  sensations  evoked 
by  pressure.'  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sense  of  i>assive  position  in  the  joints  when  superficial  sensi- 
bility is  present.  The  skin  should  be  totally  insensitive  to  all  stimuli 
before  deep  sensibility  can  be  satisfactorily  tested,  a  condition  which 
greatly  limits  the  possible  opportunity  of  examination. 

Bounding  such  an  area  in  which  there  is  present  only  deep  sensibility, 
there  is  a  zone,  of  varying  extent  in  individual  cases,  in  which  there  is 
loss  of  sensoiy  appreciation  of  light  touch  and  of  medium  temperatures. 
Such  sensibility  has  been  called  by  the  authors  protapathic.  In  this  area 
a  prick  may  be  so  disagpreeable  that  the  patient  withdraws  his  hand.  *^  He 
complains  that  it  causes  a  feeling  of  pins  and  needles,  not  only  at  the 
point  pricked,  but  also  widely  over  the  intermediate  zone.  Asked  to 
locate  the  spot  pricked,  he  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  complains  that  the 
pain  produced  seems  to  him  to  be  spread  over  a  large  surface,  or  even  to 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  such  as  the  base  of  the  finger  and  the  middle 
of  the  palm.  Moreover,  when  tested  with  compasses,  the  points  can  not 
be  distinguished  as  causing  two  sensations,  even  when  separated  from 
one  another  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  within  the  intermediate  zone." 
Water  below  20^  C.  is  felt  as  cold,  but  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  water  be  0**  C.  or  18**  C.  Above  46**  C.  or  60**  C.  water  is  felt  as  hot, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  there  is  true  heat  sensation.  The 
patients  call  the  sensation  hot  or  burning.  Intermediate  temperatures 
are  not  felt  In  the  normal  area,  of  course,  all  forms  of  sense  stimuli 
are  appreciated.  Those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  normal  area  are  light 
touch,  the  appreciation  of  twoness,  as  for  example  in  the  double-point 
threshold,  and  the  medium  temperatures.  This  form  of  sensibility  is 
given  the  name  epicritic. 

Occasionally  patients  were  found  in  whom  the  area  of  loss  of  proto- 
pathio  sensibility  did  not  entirely  cover  the  area  of  loss  of  deep  sensibility. 
In  such  a  case  the  skin  is  sensitive  to  light  touches,  but  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  pressures  as  such.  One  instructive  case  of  this  char- 
acter is  that  (p.  108)  of  a  patient  in  whom  an  operation  '  produced  pro- 
found loss  of  sensation  to  prick  over  the  one  half  of  the  face,  unaccom- 
panied by  an  equivalent  loss  of  sensibility  to  light  touch.  Here  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  patient  could  appreciate  warmth,  but  not 
heat,  and  he  many  times  stated  that  a  temperature  of  66**  C.  was  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  but  that  34**  C.  was  undoubtedly  warm.' 

If  a  nerve  which  has  been  cut  is  sutured  and  the  wound  heals  well, 
there  is  a  gradual  return  of  normal  (epicritic  and  protopathic)  sensi- 
bility to  the  anesthetic  and  partially  anesthetic  areas.  First,  the  totally 
anesthetic  area  gradually  grows  smaller,  and  there  is  a  return  of  the 
pxQssore  aensation.  The  recovery  begins  in  about  ten  weeks,  and  in 
about  ten  weeks  later  pressures  may  be  felt  over  the  whole  area.     Then 
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there  is  a  restoration  of  the  sensibility  to  prick,  to  pain,  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  At  this  time  the  disagreeable  radiatin^p  effects  of  the 
stimuli  are  present.  Finally,  the  forms  of  epicritic  sensibility  begin  to 
be  felt  in  the  area.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  normal  and 
abnormal  is  no  longer  well  marked,  and  the  area  gradually  grows  smaller. 
Eventually,  after  two  to  four  years,  there  is  a  complete  return  to  normal 
function. 

The  characters  of  the  lesions  in  most  of  the  cases  which  appear  at 
the  hospitals  are  such  that  the  results  are  not  simple.  Moreover  the 
patients  are  not  good  observers.  Experiments  must  be  made  of  the 
conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  one  would  like  to  have  them.  The  authors 
felt  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  carefuly  localized  lesion  and  of  a  skilled 
observer  for  the  determinations  of  the  sensory  changes.  For  this  reason 
one  of  them  (Head)  had  his  radial  and  external  cutaneous  nerves  divided 
near  the  elbow  to  be  able  to  compare  the  normal  sensitivity  and  the  sensory 
changes  following  the  operation.  The  results  of  this  experiment — which 
was  most  painful  and  not  without  considerable  danger — are  given  in  part 
in  the  present  article,  but  a  fuller  account  is  promised.  We  shall  await 
with  much  interest  the  complete  report  of  this  work.  '^  The  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  deep  sensibility  gained  from  this  experiment,"  it  is 
said  (p.  282),  '^  enabled  us  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  the 
various  forms  of  residual  sensation  discovered  after  division  of  peripheral 
nerves."  The  promise  is  made  that  Sn  a  subsequent  i>aper  it  will  be 
shown  that,  so  far  as  protopathic  sensibility  is  concerned,  at  least  three 
end  organs  exist  and  each  of  these  reacts  only  to  a  specific  stimulus.' 

The  conclusions  which  seem  justified  from  the  experimental  results 
are  as  follows  (pp.  Ill,  114,  298) :  The  sensory  mechanism  in  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  is  thus  found  to  consist  of  three  systems :  ^ 

1.  ''Deep  sensibility,  capable  of  answering  to  pressure  and  to  the 
movement  of  parts,  and  even  capable  of  producing  pain  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  excessive  pressure,  or  when  the  joint  is  injured.  The  fibers, 
subserving  this  form  of  sensation,  run  mainly  with  the  motor  nerves, 
and  are  not  destroyed  by  division  of  all  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  skin." 

U.  ''  Protopathic  sensibility,  capable  of  responding  to  painful  cutane- 
ous stimuli  and  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold."  ''  It  also  endows  the 
hairs  with  the  power  of  reacting  to  painful  stimulation."  **  This  is  the 
great  reflex  system,  producing  a  rapid,  widely  diffused  response,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  definite  appreciation  of  the  locality  of  the  spot  stimulated." 
"  These  fibers  regenerate  rapidly  after  the  ends  of  the  nerves  have  been 
reunited;  if  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  sensation 
begins  to  return  within  from  seven  to  ten  weeks.  In  any  peripheral 
nerve  the  distribution  of  the  protopathic  fibers  usually  overlaps  greatly 
the  area  supplied  by  the  fibers  of  the  adjacent  nerves." 

m.  "  Epicritic  sensibility,  by  which  we  gain  the  power  of  cutaneous 
localization,  of  the  discrimination  of  two  points,  and  of  the  finer  grades 

^  These  excerpts  are  taken  from  both  papers,  and  as  here  given  do  not  con- 
form in  eivery  instance  to  the  sequence  in  which  they  originally  oerar. 
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of  temperature,  called  cool  and  warm."  **  These  fibers  regenerate  more 
slowly  than  those  which  subserve  protopathic  sensibility  after  reunion  of 
a  divided  nerve,  and  sensation  does  not  usually  begin  to  return  in  less 
than  six  months  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  distribution 
of  these  fibers  in  the  larger  peripheral  nerves,  such  as  the  median  and 
ulnar,  overlaps  little  compared  with  a  great  overlapping  of  the  protopathic 
supply."  ''As  soon  as  a  sensory  impulse  reaches  its  first  junction  in  the 
spinal  cord,  it  becomes  shunted  into  tracts  devoted  to  the  conduction  of 
impulses  grouped  in  a  way  different  from  that  found  in  the  peripheral 
nerves.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  protopathic,  epicritic  or  deep  sensi- 
bility; the  tracts  in  the  central  nervous  system  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
duction of  impulses  concerned  with  pain,  heat,  cold  and  touch." 

''  The  system  we  have  called  protopathic  in  the  skin  is  one  with  the 
afferent  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  as  they  supply  the  viscera.  In  both 
cases  the  sensation  is  badly  localized,  radiates  widely  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  parts  othw  than  those  stimulated.  .  .  .  The  whole  body 
within  and  without  is  supplied  by  the  protopathic  system.  The  fibers 
of  this  system  in  the  skin  may  be  spoken  of  as  somatic,  those  to  the 
internal  organs  as  visceral  protopathic  fibers.  .  .  .  Another  set  of 
afferent  fibers  peculiarly  associated  with  impulses  of  movement  and 
pressure  exist  in  connection  with  the  Pacinian  organs.  In  the  body 
and  limbs,  an  analogous  system  is  found  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pres- 
sure, to  the  localization  of  movement  and  to  the  appreciation  of  i>osition. 
The  fibers  of  this  system  run  in  conjunction  with  the  motor  nerves.  In 
addition  to  these  two  systems,  which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  within  and  without,  the  surface  of  the  body  only  is  supplied  by  a 
third  system,  which  we  have  called  epicritic." 

This  work  illustrates  well  the  value  of  a  study  of  the  abnormal  for 
the  understanding  of  normal  processes.  Not  only  is  normal  psychology 
of  value  for  the  understanding  of  the  abnormal,  but  pathological  or 
abnormal  psychology  can  give  new  points  of  view  to  the  student  of  nor- 
mal mental  lifa  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  of  Head  and  his  col- 
laborators is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  skin  and 
pressure  sensation  which  has  appeared  in  many  years. 

Shepherd  Ivory  Franz. 

McLean  Hospital,  Waveblet,  Mass. 

The   Experience    Philosophy.      Warner    FrrE.      Philosophical    Review, 

January,  1906.     Pp.  1-16. 

Professor  Fite  is  convinced  that  a  fundamental  fallacy  underlies  all 
'experience-philosophy,'  by  which  term  he  means  any  philosophy  baaed 
exclusively  on  experience  and  declaring  that  the  object  of  consciousneea 
has  no  real  existence  apart  from  its  presence  in  coneciousnees.  His 
critique  is  directed,  first,  against  the  assumption  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ences as  real  and,  second,  against  the  reality  of  the  present  eq;>erience. 

The  series  of  experiences,  although  taken  only  as  a  working  basis, 
must  still  inTolve  a  belief  that  the  past  fact  of  experience  is  in  aoiiie 
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way  more  valid  than  a  past  fact  which  can  be  inferred,  but  has  not  been 
experienced.  The  author  questions  the  validity  of  this  belief.  Accord- 
ing to  his  analysis,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  facta  is  in  the  recogni- 
tion which  may  attach  itself  to  the  past  experience,  and  recognition  is 
found  to  be  only  a  degree  of  clearness  which  the  image  possesses  togediOT 
with  the  idea  that  the  experience  is  mine,  which  means  that  my  body  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  experience.  In  so  far  as  this  distinction 
signifies  anything  beyond  the  degree  of  clearness,  it  means  that  my  body 
ia  a  reality  apart  from  experience.  The  past  fact  that  the  tree  which 
I  see  felled  before  me  once  stood,  is  equally  real,  and  my  judgment  is 
reached  by  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  from  the  same  sort  of  i>remiae8. 

That  recognition  is  a  variable  phenomenon  we  must  all  admit,  yet 
practicaly  we  do  attach  greater  value  to  things  remembered  and  recog- 
nized than  to  things  unrecognized  or  inferred,  and  without  departing 
from  the  author's  own  terms,  it  would  seem  that  a  clearly  recalled  experi- 
ence might  fit  into  one's  scheme  of  thought  more  conclusively  than  would 
be  possible  in  the  case  of  an  inference  denied  the  factor  of  recognition. 

The  second  point,  concerning  the  reality  of  the  present  experience, 
turns  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  really  'given'  on  which  one  may 
proceed  to  build.  The  present  state  of  consciousness  may  be  largely  a 
matter  of  sense-perception,  so  called;  it  may  also  be  inferential,  im- 
aginative or  reproductive  in  nature.  Are  these  all  equally  *  given/  and, 
if  80,  why  not  build  one's  world  on  imaginary  as  well  as  on  sensational 
elements  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  restricts  the  real  or  '  given '  to  the 
perception  of  objects  in  the  outer  world.  On  what  is  this  distinction 
of  validity  based?  Here,  again,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  clearness,  {.  e,, 
mechanical  relations  of  my  body  and  other  bodies,  and  if  this  means 
anything  beyond  additional  associations  it  means  a  reality  outside  my 
own  consciousness. 

Now  it  is  freely  admitted  that  this  step  from  conscious  object  to 
object  of  consciousness  is  not  easy.  Indeed,  nothing  less  than  the 
problem  of  knowledge  is  here  involved.  But,  questions  the  author,  is 
there  any  more  reason  for  throwing  away  the  tree  which  inference  tells 
me  produced  the  sensation,  than  the  man  in  whom  it  was  produced?  In 
so  far  as  the  distinction,  subject-object  is  valid,  the  series  is  valid.  But 
neither  is  an  ultimate.  Indeed,  the  search  for  an  ultimate  is  an  ignis 
fatuus.  There  is  no  such  thing.  How  can  one  conceive  a  foundation 
stone  which  supports  all,  yet  which  nothing  sui^[)orts?  There  is  not 
even  a  logical  necessity  to  search  for  an  ultimate,  as  most  philosophers 
have  wrongly  apprehended.  Induction  and  deduction  are  not  two  opposed 
methods,  but  two  phases  of  one.  Let  us,  then,  accept  all  such  data  as 
seem  useful,  judging  validity  by  usefulness.  It  is  not  a  firm  foundation 
that  we  need  strive  for,  but  a  democracy  of  data  all  leading  equally  well 
from  one  to  the  other — an  idea  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  new  to  students 
of  modem  positivism. 

And  so  our  author  concludes  we  should,  'with  the  realists,  hold  that 
reaU^^  ^  not  limited  to  experience,  and  that  the  progvess  of  soienoe 
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represents  ...  an  advance  in  genuine  knowledge  of  an  external  world ; 
Andy  with  the  idealist,  we  should  hold  that,  nevertheless,  our  objective 
world  is  a  construction;  and,  with  the  pragmatist,  that  it  has  been  con- 
stroQited  in  response  to  the  demands  of  practical  life.' 

It  is  a  rather  hard  pill  to  swallow,  this  mixture  of  realism  and  idealism. 
Bealism  it  is,  apparently,  whenever  I  take  the  standpoint  of  external 
observer  and  look  at  myself  and  others,  idealism  it  is  when  in  propria 
persona  I  become  the  percipient  subject.  Still,  since  Professor  Fite  re- 
gards these  only  as  more  or  less  temporary  foundations  on  which  he 
proposes  to  build — ^to  be  consistent  he  might  have  said,  data  which  he 
intends  to  expand — ^we  can  perhaps  abide  the  further  question  until  the 
structure  has  been  reared,  or  the  field  at  least  surveyed. 

BoBERT  Morris  Ogden. 

UmVEBSTTT  OF  TElfl9S8BKB. 

Les  etaU  mystiques,     Brenier  de  Montmorand.     Revue  Philosophique, 

July,  1905.     Pp.  1-23. 

In  the  first  ten  pages  of  this  article  the  mystical  ecstasy  of  the 
orthodox  mystics  is  described  in  four  degrees:  quietude,  union,  ecstasy, 
spiritual  marriage.  It  is  the  division  made  by  Ste.  Theresa  in  the 
*  Ch&teaux  Int6rieurs.'  In  the  second  section  (pp.  10-14)  are  summa- 
rized the  views  of  Ribot,  Godfemaux,  E^6jac  and  Leuba  on  ecstasy.  In 
the  third  and  last  section  (pp.  14-23)  Montmorand  states  his  conception 
and  his  explanation  of  the  mystical  ecstasy. 

His  first  claim  is  that  the  psychologists  named  above  '  confuse  under 
the  name  ecstasy  phenomena  of  very  different  nature.'  He  would  make 
the  following  five  classes: 

1.  Physiological  ecstasy,  or  the  ecstasy  of  philosophers.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  hypertrophied  attention.  Archimedes  during  the  capture  of 
Ssrracuse  is  given  as  an  instance. 

2.  Hypnotic,  or  Buddhic,  ecstasy. 

3.  Cataleptic  ecstasy. 

4.  Hysteric  ecstasy. 

5.  Mystic  ecstasy,  of  the  orthodox  mystics. 

Although  these  five  kinds  of  ecstasy  show  marked  external  analogies, 
they  have,  we  are  told,  evidently  no  common  measure.  Physiological 
ecstasy  is  characterized  by  extreme  intellectual  activity,  while  Buddhic 
ecstasy  and  cataleptic  ecstasy  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness. 
Hysterical  ecstasy  '  is  made  up  of  hallucinations  which  follow  each  other 
in  two  alternating  tableaux,'  while  physical  ecstasy  is  devoid  of  hallucina- 
tion. We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  his  classification 
and  the  correctness  of  the  accompanying  descriptions.  Let  us  simply 
say  that  Montmorand  did  well  to  remind  those  of  us  who  treated  ecstasy 
a  little  too  much  '  in  the  lump '  of  the  more  or  less  important  differences 
which  exist  between  its  several  varieties. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  author  is  not  that  there  are  several  sorts  of 
eestaty,  but  tiiat  the  orthodox  mystical  eesta^  differs  essentially  and  funda- 
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mentally  from  the  other  kinds.  It  differs  from  them  in  its  cause  and  in 
its  effects.  Mystical  ecstasy  is  neither  the  result  of  a  direct  stimtdatioiL 
of  the  nervous  system  (Buddhic  ecstasy) ;  nor  of  an  hypertrophied  atten- 
tion (ecstasy  of  philosophers) ;  nor  yet  a  '  detached  fragment '  of  a  morbid 
process  (hysterical  ecstasy).  Its  effects  separate  it  also  from  the  other 
kinds  of  ecstasy:  they  are  singularly  beneficent,  physically  as  wdl  as 
morally.  Mystical  ecstasy  is  *a  kind  of  vivifying  bath  out  of  which  one 
issues  humbler  and  more  courageous,  better  tempered  for  effort  and  for 
action.' 

In  order  to  account  for  what  seems  to  him  peculiar  in  the  apparition 
and  in  the  effects  of  the  mystical  ecstasy,  Montmorand  uses  the  familiar 
conception  of  subconscious  activity.  "In  the  first  period  of  ecstaJBj, 
subconscious  activity  brings  to  the  self,  in  the  form  of  symbolic  hallucina- 
tions (visionB,  revelations,  internal  speech),  what  Meyers  calls  sub- 
liminal messages.  Later  on,  the  ordinary  consciousness  [la  conscience 
personnelle],  becoming  somnolent,  is  enriched,  imbeknown  to  itself,  by 
emanations  from  the  subliminal  consciousness,  which,  when  the  trance 
is  over,  blossom  forth  in  generous  resolves,  holy  desires,  in  virtues  appar- 
ently spontaneous."  To  this  explanatory  use  of  the  subconscious  probably 
no  one  would  object,  provided  nothing  extrasuhjectif  be  meant  by  subcon- 
sciousness. But  that  may  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  author.  On  page  20 
there  is  a  surprising  paragraph,  somewhat  ambiguously  worded,  which  may 
mean  that  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with  a  purely  subjective  conception 
of  the  subconscious,  that  he  holds  rather  to  the  views  of  Meyers  or  to  the 
hypothesis  of  James  (conclusions  of  *  The  Varieties  of  Eeligious  Ex- 
perience ')•  The  suspicious  sentence  runs  thus,  "  Those  theologians  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  better  advised  who  admit  that  in  the  mystical  ecstasy, 
knowledge  is  realized  by  supernatural  means  rationally  inexplicable  and 
quite  incompatible  with  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  usually 
gained." 

One  would  have  to  be  either  very  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  psy- 
chological science  or  passionately  desirous  of  believing  in  the  supernatural 
to  find  support  for  this  theological  opinion  in  the  facts  described  in  this 
article.  The  independence  of  the  mystical  ecstasy  from  voluntary  con- 
trol and  its  two  effects,  physical  well-being  and  moral  elevation,  do  not 
call  for  a  supernatural  explanation. 

James  H.  Leuba. 
Bbyn  Mawb  College. 
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and  time,  '•ausality,  morality  and  human  life,  in  which  Spencer  and 
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Planck  are  compared,  with  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is,  first,  more 
saccessf ul  in  showing  the  necessary  relation  between  the  fundamental 
law  of  identity  and  the  law  of  evolution,  and,  second,  more  consistent  in 
reoognizing  the  consequences  of  the  theory  of  evolution  for  any  theory  of 
society.  Zur  soMialwissenschaftlichen  und  socialpolUiscl^n  Bedeuiung 
der  NatunDtssenchaften,  hesonders  der  Biologie  (pp.  49&-^12):  W. 
ScHALLMEYER.  -  The  deficiency  among  office-holders  in  scientific  and  espe- 
cially biological  knowledge  is  noted,  and  the  resulting  conservation,  and 
failure  to  discover  and  apply  scientifically  the  means,  or  to  determine 
scientifically  the  ends,  of  the  state.  Besprechungen.  F.  Jodl,  Lehrhuch 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  following  is  the  preliminary  program  of  the  conference  of  col- 
lege and  normal  school  teachers  of  psychology  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
to  be  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  on  May  24  and  26 :  *  Ideals  in  the 
Organixation  of  Elementary  Courses  in  Psychology,'  J.  R  Angell;  '  Ele- 
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mentary  Courses  from  the  College  Point  of  View/  J.  K.  Farley;  *  Courses 
in  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,'  N.  A.  Harvey;  *The  Purpose 
of  an  Elementary  Course  in  Psychology,'  R.  C.  Hughes;  *The  Belation 
of  Psychology  to  Pedagogy,'  E.  G.  Lancaster,  John  McManis;  ^Some 
Advances  in  the  Teaching  of  Pedagogy,'  Gborge  Randels;  ^Differences 
between  College  and  Normal  School  Courses,'  H.  H.  Schroeder;  *What 
Experiments  are  of  most  Value  in  Cultivating  Careful  Introspection,' 
M.  A.  Small;  *The  Teaching  of  the  Concept,'  F.  N.  Spindler;  *A  Phase 
of  Genetic  Psychology,'  W.  A.  Trettien;  evening  address — ^*The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Psychology,'  J.  R  AngelL  Changes  desired  in  state- 
ments of  subjects  announced  in  this  program,  or  additional  subjects, 
should  be  sent  to  E.  C.  Rowe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  or  to  J.  R.  Farley, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  before  May  1,  when  the  final  program  will  be  issued. 
In  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  entertainment,  all  persons 
expecting  to  attend  the  conference  should  send  their  names  to  E.  C.  Rowe, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  before  May  20,  if  possible. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  is  preparing  to  honor  the  philos- 
opher Fichte  by  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Fichte 
was  largely  influential  in  the  organization  of  the  Berlin  University.  He 
was  its  first  rector,  and  the  imveiling  of  his  monument  will  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  that  office.  Professor 
Gabriel  Campbell,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  a  member  of  the  conmiittee 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  Fichte  monument.  He  will  be  glad  to 
receive  offerings  large  or  small  which  may  be  credited  to  an  institution 
or  to  an  individual.  So  many  of  our  professors  and  teachers  recognize 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  an  alma  mater  that  some  expression  of  appre- 
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ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INDUCTION* 

A  "NY  proposition  is  susceptible  to  two  sorts  of  proof.  We  can 
■^^^  adduce  premises  that  directly  imply  it,  or  we  can  adduce 
premises  that  indirectly  imply  it  because  they  imply  the  falsity  of 
its  contradictory  alternatives.  In  inductive  reasoning  we  prove  uni- 
versal propositions  by  adducing  as  premises  the  particular  proposi- 
tions furnished  by  experience.  Formal  logic  tells  us  that  the  value 
of  a  particular  proposition  consists  in  its  power  to  disprove  its  con- 
tradictory universal  rather  than  to  prove  its  subaltemate  universal. 
We  might  naturally  suppose  that  the  evidential  function  of  experi- 
ence as  a  knowledge  of  particulars,  was  to  disprove  universal  state- 
ments rather  than  to  prove  them,  and  that  if  a  universal  conclusion 
was  proved  true  by  appeal  to  experience,  the  proof  would  be  based 
upon  the  disproof  or  elimination  of  alternatives.  That  induction  is 
actually  and  always  of  this  indirect  type  of  inference,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  properly  expressed  by  a  disjunctive  syllogism  in  the  nega- 
tive mood  {modus  tollendo  ponens),  is  what  I  wish  to  show. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  novelty  in  the  conception  of  induction  as 
a  process  of  elimination.  Mill's  canons  are  efficacious  because  they 
embody  implicitly  the  eliminative  principle.  In  Hobhouse  and 
Aikins,  to  mention  only  two  of  the  modem  logicians,  the  principle 
is  explicitly  recognized,  and  the  chief  problems  of  induction  are 
treated,  especially  by  Hobhouse,  from  that  point  of  view.  Yet  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  nowhere  an  attempt  to  identify  induc- 
tion in  all  its  phases  with  the  kind  of  indirect  inference  known  as  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  make 
that  attempt  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  several  inductive 
methods  when  viewed  from  this  standpoint  appear  not  as  a  group  of 
disconnected  principles,  but  as  an  organic  system  and  hierarchy 
which  is  applicable  in  its  entirety  to  every  inductive  problem  and  in 
which  each  principle  has  its  own  function  and  virtue  by  which  it 
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supplements  the  defects  of  the  principles  that  precede  it;  second,  on 
account  of  the  new  light  thrown  by  the  indirect  theory  of  induc- 
tion upon  the  general  epistemological  problem  of  deriving  universals 
from  particulars. 

And  now,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more  positive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
what  is  still,  I  think,  the  usual  conception  of  induction.  Induction 
when  treated  as  a  mode  of  direct  inference  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
—perfect  and  imperfect.  In  perfect  induction,  we  reason  that  as 
these  A's  are  B's  and  as  these  A's  are  all  the  A'Sy  it  must  follow  that 
all  A^s  are  B's,  It  is  clear  that  what  is  called  perfect  induction  is 
only  possible  when  the  total  number  of  individuals  making  the  class 
is  limited.  Thus  we  can  prove  by  this  method  that  all  the  months  in 
the  year  have  less  than  thirty-two  days,  or  that  all  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  are  fragrant,  but  not  that  all  bodies  gravitate  or  that  all  men 
are  mortal.  In  these  latter  propositions,  which  are  genuine  univer- 
sals, the  classes  contain  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  and  ex- 
perience can  never  supply  us  with  more  than  an  insignificant  frac- 
tion of  them.  In  imperfect  induction,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
generate form  of  perfect  induction,  we  boldly  conclude  that  because 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  a  class  has  been  observed  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain property  the  whole  class  will  have  that  property.  The  methods 
or  canons  of  induction  are  the  principles  that  inform  us  when  we  can 
and  when  we  can  not  take  the  inductive  leap. 

Now  there  is  one  circumstance  in  particular  which  might  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  the  notion 
that  induction  is  a  degenerate  form  of  perfect  induction.  Neither 
the  actual  number  of  positive  instances  observed  nor  the  ratio  of  that 
to  the  total  number  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  degree  of 
validity  possessed  by  the  induction.  Perfect  induction  is  essentially 
quantitative,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  observation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  given  class.  The  canons  that  guide  us  in  making  the  so- 
called  imperfect  induction  are,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially  qualita- 
tive, and  not,  as  we  might  suppose,  imperfectly  quantitative.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  never  a  question  of  observing  almost  all,  or  a  bare 
majority,  or  even  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of 
material  bodies,  for  example,  as  evidence  for  the  inductive  generaliza- 
tion that  all  bodies  gravitate.  We  contrive  in  the  few  cases  under 
our  control  to  eliminate  by  the  methods  of  difference  and  especially 
of  agreement  all  the  characteristics  of  bodies  that  could  possibly 
cause  their  gravitation  except  those  of  extension  and  inertia,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  elimination  we  unhesitatingly  conclude  that 
a  material  body,  merely  as  such  (and  hence  all  material  bodies),  will 
(rravitate 
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And  now  that  we  have  briefly  considered  the  contradiction  be- 
tween inductive  theory  as  exemplified  in  the  supposedly  archetypal 
syllogism  of  perfect  induction,  and  inductive  practise  as  exemplified 
in  Mill's  canons,  we  may  look  to  see  how  this  contradiction  can  be 
removed  by  treating  induction  as  belonging  essentially  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  indirect  type  of  inference. 

Every  inductive  problem  indirectly,  and  the  usual  inductive 
problem  directly,  concerns  the  determination  of  a  causal  relation. 
A  phenomenon  occurs  in  which  we  are  for  some  reason  interested  and 
we  at  once  seek  among  its  antecedents  and  consequents  for  phenom- 
ena which  are  related  to  it  as  cause  and  as  effect.  Defining  a  causal 
relation  as  the  relation  of  universal  concomitant  presence,  absence 
and  variation  of  two  phenomena,  we  must  assume  as  the  basal  postu- 
lates of  all  induction  (1)  that  every  event  has  an  antecedent  and  a 
consequent  with  which  it  is  causally  or  universally  related,  and  (2) 
that  we  can  enumerate  these  possible  causal  relations,  by  the  aid  of 
perception  and  previous  knowledge.  Now  let  Jf  be  a  phenomenon 
whose  causal  relations  we  are  seeking  to  discover,  and  let  A  be  an 
antecedent  or  consequent  phenomenon  which  we  suspect,  or  provision- 
ally assume,  to  be,  and  which  in  reality  is,  causally  related  to  M;  we 
can  then  classify  the  possible  causal  relations  of  M  with  respect  to  A 
under  five  heads.  This  division  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  disjunctive  proposition  which  will  constitute  the  major  premise  of 
a  typical  inductive  syllogism.     Thus  we  can  say  that 

The  cause  or  effect  of  Jf  is  either  (1)  a  phenomenon  symbolized 
by  X  that  is  related  to  A  only  casually  or  by  chance;  or  (2)  a 
phenomenon  symbolized  by  B,  C  or  D,  which  is  collocated  with  A 
but  not  indissolubly ;  or  (3)  a  complex  phenomenon  symbolized  by 
A  B,  A  C  or  A  D,ot  which  A  is  an  indispensable  part ;  or  (4)  a  phe- 
nomenon symbolized  by  a  which  is  an  aspect,  phase  or  degree  of  A; 
or  (5)  A  itself.  The  four  inductive  methods  of  simple  enumeration, 
difference,  agreement  and  concomitant  variation  express  the  types  of 
particular  negative  propositions  furnished  by  experience,  and  as  such 
they  constitute  the  complex  minor  premises  of  the  syllogism  and 
serve  to  contradict  or  eliminate  all  but  one  of  the  alternatives  set 
forth  in  the  major  premise.  The  conclusion  is,  of  course,  the  cate- 
gorical affirmation  of  the  only  alternative  not  eliminated.  I  shall  now 
try  to  show  how  each  of  the  inductive  methods  is  especially  suited  to 
eliminate  one  of  these  alternatives  and  that  the  eliminative  function 
is  the  only  function  that  they  could  or  do  perform:  First,  then, 
to  remove  the  possibility  that  A  and  4f  are  connected  merely  by 
chance,  we  use  the  method  of  simple  enumeration.  We  observe  the 
frequency  with  which  M  occurs  in  conjunction  with  A,  and  compare 
this  with  the  frequency  with  which  M  might  be  expected  to  occur 
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with  A  if  they  were  quite  independent.  If  the  former  frequency 
greatly  exceeds  the  latter  we  consider  the  conjunction  to  be  something 
more  than  casual.  The  number  of  observations  required  to  eliminate 
the  hypothesis  of  chance  is  thus  strictly  determined  by  the  joint  inde- 
pendent  probability  of  the  events  in  question. 

Having  eliminated  chance  by  the  method  of  simple  enumeration, 
we  next  eliminate  by  the  method  of  difference  the  possibility  that  M 
is  causally  related,  not  to  A,  but  to  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
with  which  A  is  collocated.  We  find,  let  us  say,  cases  in  which  B,  C 
and  D  are  simultaneously  or  successively  present  when  the  event  M 
is  absent.  The  results  of  such  observations  may  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  particular  negative  proposition,  as  follows :  Some  cases  of  B,  C 
.  and  D  are  not  cases  of  M,  which  means  that  the  universal  aflSrmative 
proposition :  All  cases  of  B,  C  or  D  are  cases  of  3f— which  expresses 
a  possible  causal  relation— is  eliminated. 

Supposing,  now,  that  the  phenomenon  A  has  not  been  found  pres- 
ent in  the  absence  of  M,  and  consequently  has  not  been  eliminated, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  method  of  agreement  in  order  to 
decide  whether  M  is  not  causally  related  to  a  complex  phenomenon 
such  as  AB,  AC  or  AD,  of  which  A  is  only  a  part,  for  the  weak 
point  in  the  method  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  only 
prove  that  A  is  at  least  a  part  of  the  cause  or  eflfect  of  M,  not  that  it 
is  the  whole.  We  observe  by  the  method  of  agreement  that  B,  C  and 
Z>  can  be  simultaneously  or  successively  absent  when  M  and  A  are 
both  present.  This  again  eliminates  B,  C  and  D,  but  it  also  elim- 
inates the  possibility  that  A  needs  to  cooperate  with  B,  C  and  D  in 
order  to  be  causally  related  to  M. 

We  have  now  proved  that  M  is  causally  related  either  to  A  or  to 
some  phase  of  A  which  we  called  o.  And  to  secure  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  fourth  alternative  we  use  the  last  and  most  powerful  of 
the  inductive  canons,  viz.,  that  of  concomitant  variation.  If  we 
find  that  M  and  A  vary  in  perfect  concomitance  we  know  that  every 
phase  or  degree  of  A,  rather  than  some  particular  phase  such  as  a, 
is  causally  related  to  every  phase  or  degree  of  M.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  discovered  that  A  did  not  vary  with  M  in  any  manner, 
we  should  have  proved  that  the  true  cause  or  effect  of  M  was  o  and 
not  A,  as  such.  Or,  again,  if  we  had  found  that  M  did  not  vary  di- 
rectly with  A,  but  with  some  function  of  A,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  cause  or  effect  of  M  was  A  in  conjunction  with  o. 

The  universal  aflSrmative  conclusion  of  an  inductive  syllogism  is 
thus  in  any  case  the  result  of  successive  eliminations— in  the  form 
of  the  particular  negative  propositions  furnished  by  experience— of 
all  but  one  of  the  alternative  universals  set  forth  in  the  disjunctive 
mhior  ^rpmip^  as  hypotheses.    And  each  of  the  inductive  methods  ig, 
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B  have  seen,' adapted  to  the  elimination  of  a  certain  type  of  al- 
itive. 

jQd  now  a  word  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  two  methods  which 
Eive  not  mentioned— the  method  of  residues  and  the  joint  method 
^reement  and  diflPerence.  The  method  of  residues  is  confessedly 
^thod  of  elimination;  it  is,  however,  hardly  worthy  of  being 
ed  with  the  other  methods,  for  it  is  applicable  only  when  both 
intecedents  and  consequents  are  quantities  of  matter  or  energy, 
a  no  other  case  can  we  apply  the  conception  of  a  cause  exhaust- 
its  causality  in  the  production  of  a  given  eflPect    As  for  the 

method,  its  continued  existence  in  logical  text-books  affords  a 

illustration  (1)  of  the  fact  that  logicians  have  failed  to  recog- 
the  exclusively  eliminative  nature  of  induction  and  (2)  of  the 
ts  of  that  failure.  The  joint  method  bids  us  supplement  the 
od  of  agreement,  by  the  collection  of  as  many  different  instances 
Mssible  of  the  absence  of  a  phenomenon  along  with  the  absence  of 
ipposed  cause.  Now  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  these  cases  of 
irrent  absence  are  as  such  quite  worthless  as  evidence  of  causal 
ection.  If  we  are  considering  whether  a  protective  tariff  causes 
nal  prosperity  we  do  not  adduce  as  evidence  the  generation  of 
tgen  rays  or  the  constructing  of  a  sonnet,  and  yet  these  are  dif- 
it  cases  of  the  concurrent  absence  of  protection  and  prosperity 
as  such  perfectly  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  joint 
od  as  worded  by  Mill  and  as  symbolized  by  Jevons.  What  we 
dly  seek  to  find  in  such  an  investigation  are  always  cases  in 
li  not  merely  the  supposed  cause  is  absent,  but  in  which  the  alter- 
es  to  the  supposed  cause  are  present  along  with  the  absence  of 
ffect,  and  hence  are  eliminated.  In  the  method  of  difference  as 
lly  schematized  this  is  done  in  a  single  pair  of  instances  in  which 

followed  by  M  is  compared  with  BC  followed  by  the  absence 
/  but  it  can  equally  well  be  done  piecemeal  or  by  a  succession  of 
nces,  one  showing  simply  the  presence  of  B,  a  second  the  pres- 
of  C,  a  third  the  presence  of  D,  etc. ;  along  with  the  absence  of 
Now  as  the  so-called  joint  method  is,  when  rightly  understood, 
ng  whatever  but  a  combination  of  the  method  of  agreement  and 
lethod  of  difference  where  each  is  applied  successively  in  several 
nces,  rather  than  simultaneously  in  a  single  pair,  it  does  not  de- 

to  be  classed  as  a  separate  canon.^ 
he  claim  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  that  the  identi- 


By  way  of  illustration  I  subjoin  (1)  the  incorrect  and  meaningless 
>lization  of  the  joint  method  given  by  Jevons,  '  I^essons  in  Logic/  p.  247 ; 
tie  correct  symboHzation  substantially  as  given  by  Aikins,  '  The  Principles 
l^c/  p.  275;    (3)   the  symboliiation  in  a  single  pair  of  instances  of  the 
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fication  of  induction  with  the  indirect  type  of  argument,  or  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  possessed  two  advantages,  (1)  the  unification  of  the  in- 
ductive methods,  (2)  the  exhibition  in  a  new  light  of  the  general  epis- 
temological  problem  of  deriving  universals  from  particulars.  I  have 
said  what  I  could  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  advantages,  but  I 
should  like  in  conclusion  to  speak  further  as  to  the  second. 

The  attacks  upon  the  possibility  of  reasoning  from  particulars^ 
that  have  been  made  by  the  sceptics  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  ex- 
treme apriorists  on  the  other,  are  based  in  the  main  upon  a  quite 
proper  realization  of  the  gulf  between  a  subaltern  proposition  and  its 
subaltemates.  The  number  of  cases  exemplifying  a  genuine  uni- 
versal or  law  of  nature  is,  as  we  have  said,  always  infinite,  and  hence 
the  direct  inference  from  some  to  all  is  not  only  uncertain  (which 
would  be  admitted  by  inductive  logicians) ,  but  would  seem  to  be  not 
even  probable—to  be,  in  fact,  infinitely  improbable.  For  we  can,  of 
course,  never  observe  even  an  appreciable  fraction,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  an  infinite  series.  Now  when  we  give 
up  this  attempt  at  direct  inference  and  exorcise  from  inductive 
theory  the  specter  of  a  so-called  perfect  induction  as  an  ideal  to  be 
approximated,  the  whole  problem  appears  in  a  less  paradoxical  and 
more  hopeful  light.  For  the  experiential  evidence  in  the  form  of 
particular  propositions,  which  was  worthless  as  a  means  of  direct 
proof  of  the  subaltemate,  is  perfectly  capable  of  disproving  the  con- 
tradictory and  thus  indirectly  establishing  a  hypothesis  as  a  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  merely,  by 
the  substitution  of  the  intensive  for  the  extensive  view  of  the  subject, 
removed  uncertainty  from  generalizations  from  experience,  but  only 
that  from  our  point  of  view  we  may  more  clearly  see  why  it  is  that 
the  degree  of  probability  of  any  inductive  conclusion  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  antecedently  possible  alternative  conclusions  and  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  isolated,  enumerated  and  eliminated 
rather  than  by  the  mere  number  of  instances  observed. 

W.  P.  Montague. 
Columbia  University. 

method  of  agreement  and  of  the  method  of  difference.     The  substantial  identity 

of  (2)  and   (3)  is  obvious. 

(1)  (2)                                                      (3) 

ABC  —  ahc  ABCD  —  ahcd                                     ABC  —  ode 

ADE—^de  ABOH  —  ahgh                                    ADE-^ade 

AFO  —  afg  ACOK  —  acgk 
AHK  —  ahk 

PQ  —  pq  BDE  —  bde  ABO  —  abo 

R8  —  ra  CDG-^odg  BO — he 

TV  —  tv  BEF-^hef 
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THE   PINAL   EDITION   OP    SPENCER'S   'PIRST   PRIN- 
CIPLES: PART  I' 

TTTHEN  in  1896  Mr.  Spencer  had  finished  the  task  he  laid  out 
^^  for  himself  in  1860,  he  set  out  to  do  what  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  completing  his  system  had  hitherto  prevented,  namely, 
to  revise  the  earlier  parts  of  the  synthetic  philosophy.  The  revised 
edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Biology'  appeared  in  1898-9,  and  of  the 
'Pirst  Principles'  in  1900.  Declining  strength  and  health  prevented 
any  further  work  on  the  revision. 

The  changes  made  in  the  'First  Principles'  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance.  Nevertheless 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  significance 
of  the  work  and  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted.  The  present 
writer  has  made  a  complete  collation  of  the  fourth  edition,  1880, 
with  the  sixth,  definitive  edition  of  1900,  the  alterations  introduced 
in  the  fifth  edition,  1884,  being  few  in  number  and  negligible  in 
character.^  In  this  paper  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  given 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  variations  in  Part  I.,  *The  Unknowable.' 
The  discussion  of  the  variations  in  Part  II.  will  be  given  in  a  later 
article.  Though  it  has  been  often  regarded  as  the  basis  for  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  Spencer's  system  as  a  whole.  Part  I.,— as 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  points  out,  both  in  the  new  *  Postscript'  to  Part 
I.  and  in  his  'Autobiography,'^— is  an  unessential  part  of  the  syn- 
thetic philosophy.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact  that, 
though  it  forms  obviously  the  weakest  part  of  the  system  and  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  searching  criticism,  through  all  the 
changes  which  were  made  in  the  *Pirst  Principles'  in  1866  and  1875 
Part  I.  received  but  two  trifiing  verbal  alterations.  And  even  in  the 
revised  edition  of  1900  the  importance  of  the  changes  made  in  Part 
I.  is  notably  less  than  of  those  in  Part  II.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  Spencer  did  not  make  many  changes :  rather  the  enor- 
mous number  of  them  is  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention. 
There  is  hardly  a  paragraph,  indeed  on  some  pages  not  a  sentence, 
that  has  not  been  cut  into  or  rearranged.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
instances— and  the  same  is  true  of  Part  II.  as  well— the  alterations 
are  stylistic.  Spencer  says  in  the  preface  (p.  vi),  ** While  the 
changes  of  substance  in  this  edition  constitute  improvements  of  some 
significance,  the  changes  of  form  constitute  a  greater  general  im- 

*For  material  AMistance  in  the  inveBtigation  and  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  the  writer  ia  indebted  to  Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Wesleyan 
University. 

•Vol.  II.,  p.  86. 
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provement.'*  Altogether  the  largest  number  are  dne  to  a  desire  to 
eliminate  redundancies,  so  that,  notwithstanding  considerable  addi- 
tions, the  size  of  the  *  First  Principles'  is  reduced  by  fifty  pages,  of 
which  Part  I.  loses  seventeen.  The  whole  forms  a  good  example  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  method  of  literary  work  as  it  is  described  in  the 
*  Autobiography':  **So  far  from  disliking  the  process  of  polishing  aa 
most  writers  do,  I  had  a  partiality  for  it  and  can  not  let  any  piece 
of  work  pass  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  improve  it."*  And  speaking 
more  particularly  of  the  *  Study  of  Sociology':  **  Every  sentence 
in  the  work  had  passed  under  my  eye  for  correction  five  times,  and 
each  time  there  was  scarcely  a  page  which  did  not  bear  some  erasures 
and  marginal  notes. ' ' 

The  second  class  of  changes,  which,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  men- 
tions first  in  the  preface,  are  those  due  to  advances  made  in  science 
since  the  book  was  first  written.  An  example  of  these  is  found  in 
the  removal  of  the  argument  drawn  from  philology  against  the  origin 
of  religious  ideas  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind.*  Such  a  nega- 
tive statement  later  philology  would  not  attempt;  rather  it  has 
brought  forth  arguments  to  prove  that  so  far  as  its  evidence  goes 
such  an  origin  is  possible.  Among  the  rare  additions  is  a  foot-note 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Kelvin's  hypothesis  of  vortex-atoms;'  this  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  matter.  Kelvin's  theory  is  dismissed,  along  with  those  of 
Newton  and  Boscovich,  as  involving  elements  which  *can  not  be  truly 
represented  in  consciousness. '  An  obvious  correction,  which  should 
have  been  made  long  before,  is  the  suppression  of  the  following  sen- 
tence, '  *  The  influence  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  is, 
though  not  positively  electric,  yet  a  form  of  force  nearly  allied  to 
the  electric."®  Corrections  due  to  scientific  changes,  however,  are 
naturally  much  fewer  in  Part  I.  than  in  Part  II.,  since  the  subject- 
matter  involves  fewer  scientific  illustrations. 

A  third  class  of  alterations  is  described  in  the  preface  as  due  to 
further  developments  of  the  author's  own  thoughts.  This  class  is 
well  illustrated  by  two  substitutions  in  the  section  which  bases  the 
argument  for  relativity  on  Spencer's  celebrated  definition  of  life. 
The  sentence,  **  Divesting  this  conception  of  all  superfiuities  and 
reducing  it  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  we  see  that  life  is  definable 
as  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  rela- 
tions," becomes  in  the  sixth  edition,  **So  that  passing  over  its 
noumenal  nature,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  life  is  definable  as  the 

» Vol.  II.,  p.  423. 
*  4th  ed.,  p.  14. 
■  6th  ed.,  p.  40,  note. 
•4th  Ad.   -).  72. 
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continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations."^ 
Similarly,  ''If,  then,  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of  intel- 
ligence in  its  highest  forms,  consists  in  the  continuous  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,  the  necessarily  relative 
character  of  our  knowledge  becomes  obvious,"  is  changed  to,  ''If, 
then,  life  as  knowable  to  us,  inclusive  of  intelligence  in  its  highest 
forms,  consists,  etc."*  These  changes  evidently  refer  to  the  doctrine, 
set  forth  at  greater  length  in  a  new  chapter  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  'Principles  of  Biology,'  'The  Dynamic  Element  in  Life,**  a 
chapter  which  has  received  all  too  little  attention.  In  this  Mr. 
Spencer  acknowledges  the  inadequacy  of  his  former  definition  of 
life  as  the  continuous  correspondence  between  inner  and  outer  rela- 
tions. It  recognizes,  he  argues,  in  self-criticism,  only  the  fonm}^  of 
our  conception  of  life,  and  that  incompletely,  while  it  ignores  the 
hody^^  of  life  altogether.  The  essential  element  has  been  neglected 
in  the  earlier  discussion.  When  it  is  said  that  life  consists  in  the 
continuous  maintenance  of  relations,  the  question  must  be  asked,  rela- 
tions between  what  things!  For  a  relation  of  which  the  terms  are 
unspecified  gives  us  no  true  thought,  but  only  the  blank  form  of 
thought.  Some  principle  of  activity,  some  dynamic  element,  must 
be  the  substance  and  essential  part  of  our  idea  of  life.  Then,  after 
arguing  that  life  can  not  be  conceived  either  as  a  vital  principle,  a 
vis  vitae,  or  in  physicochemical  terms,  he  adopts  as  the  only  possible 
alternative  that  it  is  another  inexplicable  manifestation  of  the  un- 
known and  ultimate  reality,— a  conclusion  that  is  not  only  dubious 
philosophically,  but  questionable  from  the  scientific  standpoint  as 
well. 

In  connection  with  the  further  development  of  Spencer's  think- 
ing some  notice  should  also  be  given  of  the  apparent  softening  of 
statement  which  at  times  accompanies  the  improvement  in  diction. 
References  to  'inexorable  logic'  almost  disappear,  as  do  many  strong 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  such  as ' absolutely, '  'positively,'  'rigorously,' 
'inevitably'  and  the  like,  of  which  he  formerly  made  abundant  use. 
'And  this  assumption  is  made  by  the  immense  majority  of  philos- 
ophers, past  and  present,'  becomes  more  simply— 'most  philos- 
ophers.'" But  the  illustrative  passages  are  too  numerous  to  cite. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  is  this  variation  in  statement  accom- 
panied by  or  indicative  of  any  softening  of  doctrine,  any  c^iange 
of    feeling   towards   religion,    for   example,    or   mitigation   of   his 

Uth  ed.,  p.  84;  6th  ed.,  p.  70. 

•4th  ed.,  p.  85;  6th  ed.,  p.  72. 

••  Prindplei  of  Biology/  1898,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  Chap.  VI.  A. 

*•  Original  iUlics. 

"4th  ed.,  p.  83;  6th  ed.,  p.  27. 
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agnofiticism f  Such  a  substitution  as  'rudest  beliefs'  for  'grossest 
superstitions/  perhaps  does  indicate  a  calmer  attitude  towards 
religion,  a  modification  like  that  recorded  in  the  pathetic  'Reflec- 
tions' that  close  the  'Autobiography.'**  But  any  change  in  his 
agnosticism,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  passages 
containing  the  words  'Inscrutable  Power'  or  'the  Unknowable'  have 
been  expunged  from  Part  I.,  must  be  denied.  The  changes  have 
been  made  equally  on  the  positive  and  the  negative  side  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  crucial  passages  in  the  chapters  on  the  'Relativity  of 
All  Knowledge'  and  the  'Reconciliation'  all  remain  and  are  rein- 
forced in  the  new  'Postscript.'  To  the  question,  then,  did  Spencer 
moderate  his  agnosticism,  we  must  give  a  decidedly  negative  answer. 
The  principal  addition  to  Part  I.,  the  'Postscript,'  is  especially 
mentioned  in  the  preface  as  coming  under  this  class  of  changes.  In 
it  Mr.  Spencer  notices  what  he  terms  the  two  chief  criticisms  which 
Part  I.  has  called  forth:— that  it  is  illegitimate  to  assert  of  the 
ultimate  reality  that  it  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  first,  'as  putting 
an  arbitrary  limit  to  human  faculty,'  and  second,  as  involving  a 
contradiction  by  'asserting  something  concerning  that  of  which  we 
are  said  to  know  nothing.'  The  first  criticism,  it  is  replied,  had 
already  been  sufficiently  answered  in  §§  24  and  25 ;  thinking  being 
relationing,  any  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  excluded,  not  arbi- 
trarily, but  by  the  very  nature  of  thought.  But  the  second  criticism 
is  acknowledged  to  contain  greater  difficulties,  since  it  is  true  'that 
saying  what  a  thing  is  not,  is  in  some  measure  saying  what  it  is,' 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  game  of  Twenty  Questions.  So  that  'it  can 
not  be  denied  that  to  affirm  of  the  ultimate  reality  that  it  is  un- 
knowable is,  in  a  remote  way,  to  assert  some  knowledge  of  it,  and 
therefore  involves  a  contradiction.'  And  yet,  it  is  held  that  this 
very  contradiction  itself  shows  the  impossibility  of  any  knowledge 
beyond  phenomena.  Intellect  being  capable  of  dealing  only  with 
phenomena,  involves  us  in  contradictions  just  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  use  it  for  anything  beyond  phenomena.  Not  only  so,  but  we  can 
not  complete  any  such  process  of  thought,  nor  even  conceive  any 
connection  between  a  noumenon  and  a  phenomenon,  for  here  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  relationing  which  constitutes  thought  is  a  blank, 
and  'such  a  relation  is  not  truly  imaginable.'  This  last  clause  de- 
serves to  be  emphasized.  For  it  shows  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  never 
advanced  beyond  his  initial  error:  he  still  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween thinking  and  imaging.  Nevertheless,  after  thus  affirming  that 
thought  concerning  the  infinite  is  impossible,  in  the  next  paragraph 
he  argues,  "Yet  by  the  very  nature  of  our  intelligence  we  are  com- 
w^iW    '•/^nfinuaUy  to  ascribe  the  effects  we  know  to  some  cause 
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which  we  do  not  know,— to  regard  the  manifestations  we  are  con- 
scious of  as  implying  something  manifested."  Then  he  asserts  once 
more  that  the  endeavor  to  think  a  relation  between  appearance  and 
reality,  though  foiled,  implies  the  existence  of  such  a  reality;  and 
complains  that  his  critics  have  overlooked  the  distinction  he  makes. 
** Their  arguments,*'  he  says,  **are  directed  against  one  or  other 
element  in  a  conception  which  they  ascribe  to  me;  forgetting  that, 
equally  with  them,  I  deny  the  possibility  of  any  conception,  and 
affirm  only  that  after  all  our  futile  attempts  to  conceive  there  re- 
mains the  indefinable  substance  of  a  conception— a  consciousness 
which  can  not  be  put  into  any  shape."  Again,  a  knowledge  that 
is  not  knowledge  at  all,  but  something  between  that  and  nescience, 
is  made  superior  in  positiveness  and  necessity  to  real  knowledge.  In 
fine,  the  remarkable  thing  is  not  the  change  in  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  but  the  absence  of  change. 

But  the  *  Postscript'  ends  by  pointing  out  the  truth  which  the 
author  saw  clearly,^*  but  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  many 
of  his  readers,  namely,  that  the  value  of  Part  II.  is  quite  independent 
of  Part  I.  The  latter  was  written  merely  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  any  misunderstanding  of  his  purpose  in  the  synthetic 
philosophy,  lest  any  one  might  think  he  was  propounding  a  purely 
materialistic  philosophy."  Understanding  that  this  is  not  his  in- 
tention, the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  reject  or  adopt  so  much  as  he 
likes  of  it,  without  thereby  rejecting  or  adopting  the  conclusions  of 
Part  II.     And  in  this,  of  course,  Spencer  is  abundantly  right 

Frank  C.  Becker. 

Wbsuctan  Univkbsity. 
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PINAL    STATEMENTS    IN    THE    DISCUSSION    BETWEEN 
PROFESSOR   MINER   AND   DR.   BAIRD 

TN  the  controversy*  which  has  arisen  between  Dr.  J.  W.  Baird 
-*■  and  m3rself  over  my  investigation  of  *  A  Case  of  Vision  Acquired 
in  Adult  Life,  '*  Dr.  Baird  has  made  several  statements  in  his  recent 
reply  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  left  unanswered. 

One  of  these  statements  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  misunder- 
standing among  psychologists  as  to  what  is  normal  pitch  discrimina- 

"  Cf.  above,  p.  287. 

»«Cf.  •Autobiography,'  II.,  p.  86. 

'This  JouawAL,  Vol.  II.,  p.  692;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  46,  101. 

'Mimagrapk  Supplement,  Payokologioal  Review,  VI.,  pp.  103-118. 
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tion.  In  my  paper  I  said  regarding  Miss.  W.:  ''Although  she  has 
this  wide  range  of  tone  sensations,  we  found  that  her  discrimination 
between  simple  tones  was  not  unusually  keen.  With  the  tuning-forks 
she  distinguished,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  difference  of  eight  vibra- 
tions from  the  international  a'  (435  vibrations.) "  Dr.  Baird  in  his 
review  said:  ''Other  investigators  have  found  that  the  normal  differ- 
ence for  this  region  of  the  tonal  scale  is  less  than  .3  vibration; 
Dr.  Miner  confined  [f]  his  tests  to  a  stimulus  difference  of  eight 
vibrations  and  naively  remarks  that  his  patient's  discrimination  of 
simple  tones  was  not  unusually  keen."  In  my  reply  to  the  review, 
I  referred  him  to  the  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology,  IL, 
p.  56,  published  in  1899,  where  data  were  given  on  19  women.  This 
group  showed  an  average  discrimination  of  9  vibrations,  a  median 
of  8.     In  his  answer  to  this  reference  Dr.  Baird  said  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Miner  replies  by  introducing  new^  data  which  fte*  has  ob- 
tained from  normal  subjects,  and  which  he  finds  to  bear  witness  to 
the  normality  of  his  patient.  Why  were  these  data  not  included  in 
the  original  paper,  to  which  they  properly  belong?  It  is  just  this 
failure  to  present  comparative  results  which  has  been  a  chief  factor 
in  rendering  the  publication  abortive.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
author's  determinations  of  the  normal  difference  limen  for  tones  are 
twentyfold  greater  than  the  normal  determinations  of  the  most  re- 
liable workers  in  the  field  of  psychological  acoustics  shows  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  Dr.  Miner's  conditions  of  practise 
or  of  experimentation.*'  I  would  call  attention  to  the  facts  that 
the  data  were  not  new,  were  referred  to  by  page  reference,  were  not 
obtained  by  me,  and  showed  that  it  is  possible  to  make  at  least  a 
rough  comparison  with  results  on  normal  groups  found  by  other 
investigators. 

As  to  the  literature  on  pitch  discrimination.  Spearman^  has 
pointed  out  the  contrast  between  the  records  that  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Delezenne,  Siebeck,*^  Preyer,  Luft,  Meyer,  etc.,  in  tests 
made  mainly  on  themselves,  and  the  norm  for  groups  of  individuals 
published  by  Cattell  and  Parrand,  Wissler,  Seashore,  Gilbert,  Myers 
and  Spearman.  Although  the  acute  and  trained  ears  of  the  expert 
investigators  of  acoustics  may  attain  a  discrimination  of  .3  vibra- 
tion, such  results  are  not  comparable  with  records  on  groups  of 
individuals.  I  tested  Miss  W.  without  practise  to  make  the  records 
easily  comparable  with  a  general  group.  Spearman  gives  a  table 
which  he  says  'appears  to  bring  the  various  results  of  the  best 

'Italics  mine. 

*  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XV.,  p.  228  ff. 

*  For  references  not  given  by  Spearman,  see  ntchener's  '  Instructors'  Man- 
ual, Quantitative,'  p.  235  ff. 
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workers  into  very  good  harmony  with  one  another  and  also  with  my 
own.'  The  table  suggests  that,  with  a  minimum  of  fore-exercise,  non- 
musicians  of  general  culture  discriminate  normally  10  vibrations; 
musicians,  4  vibrations;  specially  practised  reagents,  .5  vibration. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  good  fore-exercise,  non-musicians  of  general 
culture  dicriminate  normally  4  vibrations;  musicians,  2  vibrations; 
specially  practised  reagents,  i  vibration.  Spearman's  tests,  made 
with  a  monochord,  with  a  maximum  of  fore-exercise,  show  a  median 
of  3  vibrations  for  27  adults,  and  of  7  vibrations  for  24  children 
(11-13  years).  A  group  test  given  simultaneously  on  83  children 
(9-13  years)  gave  a  median  of  11  vibrations.  Myers,  using  tuning- 
forks,  gives  records  on  18  adults,  without  fore-exercise,  which  show 
a  median  of  5  vibrations.  The  Columbia  records,  obtained  on  a 
monochord,  published  by  Wissler,  show  an  average  discrimination 
for  a  group  of  265  men  students,  17  vibrations;  42  women  students, 
11  vibrations.  The  above  records  were  for  tones  near  the  middle  of 
the  scale  where  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  standard  makes  little  diflPer- 
ence.  From  the  published  results  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that 
practise  is  so  important  as  to  make  the  most  available  method  for 
comparing  an  individual  with  a  group  to  be  a  test  with  a  minimum 
of  fore-exercise.     This  was  the  form  of  test  given  Miss  W. 

As  for  records  taken  after  the  limit  of  practise  has  been  reached, 
we  have  none  for  a  group  of  any  size,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover.  Titchener,  in  his  quantitative  manual  for  instructors, 
gives  the  Cornell  laboratory  records  for  his  experiment  on  pitch 
discrimination  to  be  as  follows:  **The  value  of  DL  (absolute)  as 
observed  under  the  described  conditions  has  never  exceeded  2  vibra- 
tions for  either  set  of  forks,  and  has  fallen  as  low  as  .75  vibration." 
But,  he  says  of  the  laboratory  records  that  they  'represent  only  a 
certain  stage  of  psychological  training  and  are  intrinsically  valueless 
whether  for  theory  or  for  practise'  (124).  Whipple  has  published 
records  which  show  the  eflPect  of  practise  on  three  or  four  subjects 
who  discriminated  poorly  at  first.  None  of  these  records,  it  seems  to 
me,  justify  Dr.  Baird's  claim  that  *the  normal  difference  limen  for 
this  region  of  the  tonal  scale  is,  after  preliminary  practise,  consid- 
erably less  than  one  vibration. '  What  the  norm  for  a  group  might 
be,  after  the  limit  of  practise,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Without 
practise,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  considerably  above  one  vibration. 

Dr.  Baird  refers  to  the  literature  to  corroborate  another  conten- 
tion. He  admits  that  he  should  have  used  the  word  *  cataracts'  in- 
stead of  describing  the  patient  as  *a  young  lady  who  had  a  cataract 
removed';  yet  he  believes  that  he  was  justified  in  the  use  of  the 
singular  when  she  had  two  removed.  He  says:  '*If  Dr.  Miner  will 
consult  the  literature  he  will  find  that  I  have  abundant  authority 
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for  the  form  of  expression  which  I  employed.  Would  he  maintain 
that  Ware,  Franz  and  other  writers  of  equal  prominence  have  per- 
sistently *  misrepresented'  the  condition  of  their  patients  f  In  re- 
reading the  reports  of  Ware  and  Franz*  I  find  that  Ware  does  men- 
tion the  operation  as  an  operation  for  'the  cataract.'  But,  if  I  read 
aright,  neither  Ware  nor  Franz  describes  'the  condition  of  his 
patient'  as  having  'a  cataract/  On  the  contrary,  they  use  *  cata- 
racts' or  *  cataract  of  both  eyes'  when  telling  about  their  patients. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  cases  bring  out  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Baird  neglected  in  his  description  of 
Miss.  W.  The  patient  mentioned  in  the  title  of  each  of  these  English 
reports  was  successfully  operated  on  for  cataract  in  only  one  eye. 
Miss  W.  had  a  complete  congenital  cataract  removed  from  each  eye. 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Baird  and  I  did  not  use  'keenness'  of  vision 
with  the  same  meaning.  It  has  led  to  his  making  the  unpleasant 
charge  that  I  criticized  him  for  an  omission  he  did  not  make.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  among  other  important  omissions, 
he  completely  overlooked  the  summarized  conclusion  that  'color 
vision  was  abnormally  keen.'  His  sole  reference  to  color  vision  in 
his  review  was  to  mention  that  the  patient's  'spectrum  is  about  one 
fifth  longer  than  the  average  of  ten  students. '  By  keenness  of  color 
vision,  I  referred  to  color  discrimination.  This  was  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  paper  as  follows:  "Color  vision  is  so  far  above 
normal  as  to  contradict  any  supposition  that  twenty-two  years  of 
disuse  would  cause  degeneracy.  On  the  contrary,  either  the  color 
process  deteriorates  with  use  or  the  removal  of  the  lens  and  unusual 
interest  produce  a  remarkable  ability  to  discriminate  colors." 

Something  must  have  been  wrong  with  my  presentation  of  the 
facts  or  Dr.  Baird  would  not  have  discussed,  as  a  test  for  measuring 
the  perception  of  depth,  an  experiment  which  was  to  determine 
whether  Miss  W.  was  actually  able  to  use  both  eyes  together.  Prom 
the  medical  standpoint,  it  was  important  to  know  whether  an  adult 
could  really  attain  single  binocular  vision.  Such  an  experiment  was 
largely  qualitative  in  its  nature.  In  the  middle  of  a  paragraph 
where  I  was  discussing  this  subject  of  single  binocular  vision,  Dr. 
Baird  found  my  statement  about  a  test  to  compare  the  subject's 
single  and  binocular  vision.  Because  I  said  'her  accuracy  doubled' 
when  she  used  both  eyes  in  judging  the  relative  distance  of  two  balls, 
he  was  led  to  suppose  that  I  was  interested  in  measuring  her  percep- 
tion of  depth.  My  form  of  expression  was  employed  to  emphasize 
that  she  was  actually  using  a  different  method,  and  not  merely  neg- 
lecting the  image  on  one  retina,  when  she  thought  she  was  using  both 
eyes.     While  the  detailed  description  of  the  test,  which  is  yet  to  be 

*<  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  1801,  1841. 
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published,  might  justify  the  test  as  one  for  the  perception  of  depth, 
such  a  test  was  not  planned.  It  would  give  no  basis  for  comparison 
with  a  normal  group,  unless  it  could  be  supplemented  by  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  secondary  factors  which  Dr.  Baird  mentions. 
From  the  fact  that  the  subject  had  no  lens  in  either  eye  and  used 
spectacles,  such  an  inquiry  was  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  what  I 
could  expect  to  do.  The  problem  whether  or  not  she  could  use  both 
eyes  together  in  judging  distance  was  the  important  general  question 
to  be  determined. 

While  I  am  still  struggling  with  the  practical  question  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  further  tests  on  Miss  W.,  and  whether  the 
promise  of  other  results  makes  further  experiments  advisable.  Dr. 
Baird  seeks  to  pierce  me  with  one  or  the  other  horn  of  a  logical 
dilemma— **  Was  the  patient  available  for  additional  experiments  or 
was  she  notf "  When  the  experiments  began,  I  thought  she  would 
be  available  for  three  days,  then  for  a  week,  then  for  a  longer  time. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not  very  sure  yet  what  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion is,  except  that  it  is  not  unconditional.  I  published  the  prelim- 
inary report,  hoping  that  it  would  call  forth  suggestions  from  those 
whose  special  work  might  be  definitely  reached  by  this  case.  Dr. 
Baird  has  given  me  the  suggestion  that  I  test  her  limen  for  pressure 
and  also  for  twoness,  which  I  postponed  for  practical  reasons.  I 
now  hope  to  have  Miss  W.  at  the  university  for  a  few  days  the  first 
of  May,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  other  suggestions  before 
that  time. 

In  the  conduct  of  my  investigation,  the  effect  of  the  disuse  of 
sight  on  the  subject's  other  senses  was  a  wholly  subordinate  matter. 
Only  one  page  of  my  report  was  devoted  to  tests  on  other  senses  than 
sight.  My  effort  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  subject's  vision 
and  her  learning  process.  In  the  discussion  in  this  Journal,  alto- 
gether too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  tests  of  hearing  and 
touch.  Dr.  Baird,  in  his  review,  mentions  that  these  were  'inci- 
dental, '  yet  he  devoted  to  them  about  one  half  of  his  page-review  of 
the  paper.  He  did  this,  no  doubt,  because  he  felt  that  the  tests,  or 
the  description  of  them,  needed  criticism.  Whether,  in  general,  the 
loss  of  sight  is  compensated  by  increased  capacity  in  other  senses  is 
an  interesting  question  on  which  the  case  has  a  bearing.  Where 
Miss  W.  might  rank  with  a  normal  group  would  be,  however,  only 
an  introduction  to  the  problem  of  how  a  group  of  blind  people  would 
compare  with  a  group  having  sight.  Through  the  discussion  of  the 
incidental  problem  of  compensation.  Miss  W.  's  eyesight  has  been  left 
in  the  background,  although  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance  in  this 
case.  In  my  report  I  tried  to  emphasize  certain  rather  surprising 
results  in  the  fidd  of  sight,  such  as  the  reversal  of  irradiation,  the 
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patient's  remarkable  color  vision,  the  absence  of  retinal  rivalry,  the 
unexpected  attainment  of  single  binocular  vision  by  an  adult,  the 
development  of  the  perception  of  number,  etc.  The  main  subject  of 
the  investigation  was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  vision. 

In  his  review  Dr.  Baird  severely  criticized  the  incompleteness  of 
my  investigation  and  the  absence  of  normal  records  for  comparison ; 
but  he  gave  the  reader  no  intimation  that  my  paper  was  declared  to 
be  *a  brief  preliminary  report.'  Moreover,  I  stated  in  it  that  'before 
the  more  complete  technical  description  of  the  experiments  and  the 
quantitative  results  are  published,  it  is  desirable  that  the  tests  should 
be  repeated  on  a  representative  group  of  normal  adults.'  Because 
of  the  bad  impression  this  omission  from  his  review  would  create,  I 
believe  it  was  misleading.  Because  he  used  the  absence  of  sys- 
tematic experiments  in  passive  touch  as  an  illustration  of  'haphazard 
and  inaccurate'  tests,  I  suggest  that  he  further  confused  incomplete- 
ness with  lack  of  thoroughness.  Because  he  said  that  the  results  of 
a  test  on  active  touch  were  'unmeaning'  when  normal  records  for 
comparison  were  not  given  in  the  paper,  I  question  his  criticism. 
Because  he  compared  the  pitch  record  of  Miss  W.  with  that  of  long- 
practised  experts,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a  possible 
misconception  about  normal  pitch  discrimination.  Because  he  sup- 
posed that  I  tried  to  quantitatively  determine  the  subject's  percep- 
tion of  depth  when  I  was  studying  whether  she  acquired  single  vision 
with  two  eyes,  I  defend  myself.  Because  he  misrepresented  by  de- 
scribing the  patient  as  having  'a  cataract  removed,'  I  corrected  him. 
Because  the  problem  of  compensation  has  become  over-emphasized, 
I  plead  for  a  reading  of  the  report,  where  that  problem  is  sub- 
ordinate. I  have  not  claimed  and  do  not  believe  that  any  misrep- 
resentation has  been  intentional.  So  far  as  Dr.  Baird  was  misguided 
by  the  way  in  which  I  presented  my  results,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  blame.  I  am  mainly  concerned,  however,  that  his  criticism 
should  not  prevent  attention  to  this  rare  case.  I  feel  that  it  has 
several  important  features  which  have  not  previously  been  studied 
after  successful  operations  for  complete  congenital  cataracts. 

James  Burt  Miner. 

The  State  Univebsity  of  Iowa. 


When  a  discussion  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  the  main 
issues,  which  were  clear-cut  and  definite  at  the  outset,  tend  to 
become  diffuse  and  obscure  as  a  result  of  the  controversial  atti- 
tude assumed  on  both  sides.  I  can  not  but  feel  that  this  stage  has 
been  reached  in  the  present  discussion.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  my 
reply,  to  confine  myself  to  points  originally  in  dispute  between 
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Dr.  Miner  and  myself.     And  I  shall  take  up  these  points  in  the  order 
followed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  rejoinder. 
•   1.  Dr.  Miner's  first  point, — ^which  refers  to  the  preliminary  char- 
acter of  his  paper,—  has  already  been  met.* 

2.  The  review  pointed  out. in  detail  that  Dr.  Miner's  work  was 
neither  thorough  nor  complete.  This  criticism  was  not  based  upon 
a  single  group  of  experiments,  as  the  rejoinder  implies;  the  review 
specified  some  six  other  groups  of  experiments  which  were  vitiated 
by  the  same  defects. 

3.  Dr.  Miner's  report  of  his  *test  on  active  touch'  gives  no  insight 
into  the  degree  of  sensitivity  possessed  by  his  patient.  The  results 
of  this  test,  as  reported  by  the  author,  are,  therefore,  unmeaning. 

4.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  practise  tends  to  refine  sen- 
sory function.  No  measurement  of  sensory  capacity  can  have  value 
unless  the  conditions  of  practise  are  specified.  In  describing  his 
test  in  tonal  discrimination.  Dr.  Miner  made  not  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  or  character  of  practise  attained  by  his  subject  at 
the  time  when  the  test  was  made.  His  description  leaves  the  reader 
wholly  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  degree  of  sensitivity  possessed  by 
his  subject.* 

5.  Apropos  of  color  discrimination,  as  Dr.  Miner  here  confesses 
to  an  inaccuracy  of  phrasing,  I  can  only  regret  a  misunderstanding 
for  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  responsible. 

6.  The  question  of  'cataract'  or  *  cataracts'  is  a  merely  verbal 
issue.     There  is  abundant  authority  in  Ware  and  in  Franz  for  the 

*  See  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  III.,  No.  4,  p.  101. 

'The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  it  comes  to  light  only  in  Dr.  Miner's 
second  rejoinder  that  this  test  was  made  'without  practise'  and  'with  a 
minimum  of  fore-exercise.'  That  such  initial  records  can  not  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  a  measure  of  discrimination  is  well  illustrated  by  Professor  Whipple's 
records,  now  referred  to  by  Dr.  Miner  himself.  As  to  the  experimental  data 
which  he  here  brings  into  comparison,  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the'  wide 
divergence  of  their  conditions.  Spearman  and  Myers  deliberately  planned  to 
exclude,  so  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  memory,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  a  measurement  of  the  purely  sensory  limen.  The  standard  and  the  com- 
parative tones  were  both  sounded  by  the  experimenter;  the  time  interval  be- 
tween the  two  tones  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, — two  seconds  in  the  one  case, 
three  quarters  of  a  second  in  the  other.  Wissler  had  a  wholly  different  prob- 
lem, and  he  attacked  it  by  a  wholly  different  method.  Here  the  standard 
tone  was  sounded,  and  then  the  instrument  was  mistuned  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  subject,  who  was  required  to  retune  it  to  unison  with  the  standard 
tone.  Wissler  himself  says  of  his  method:  "The  test  for  pitch  is  in  many 
respects  a  test  of  memory  "  ( loc,  cit,,  p.  33) .  I  regret  that  in  my  former  '  Reply ' 
I  ascribed  to  Dr.  Miner  certain  results  obtained  in  the  Iowa  laboratory  before 
the  publication  of  his  paper.  This  was  a  mistake.  But  I  must  insist  that  it 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  questions  at  issue. 
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form  of  expression  which  I  employed;  and  the  context  in  which  I 
employed  the  term  is  neither  equivocal  nor  misleading.* 

7.  As  regards  Dr.  Miner's  experiments  in  the  visual  perception 
of  depth,  the  original  paper  stated  that  *  accurate  tests  were  made 
upon  her  ability  to  discriminate  distances  with  both  eyes,  compared 
with  her  monocular  ability'  (p.  114).  And  the  results  of  these  tests 
were  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  the  liminal  determinations 
being  6  cm.  in  the  former  case  and  15  cm.  in  the  latter.  The  author 
now  points  out  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  'was  inter- 
ested in  measuring  her  perception  of  depth'! 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Miner's  statement  that  a  great  deal  of 
interest  attaches  to  this  case  of  acquired  vision,  and  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  investigation  of  such  cases  may  throw  light  upon 
psychological  problems.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
upwards  of  three  years  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  operation  for 
cataract  and  the  beginning  of  the  examination  of  the  patient.  Yet 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  psychologist  is  in  need  of  enlighten- 
ment upon  just  the  topic  which  Dr.  Miner  chose  for  investigation. 

J.  W.  Baibd. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univebsity. 

WhujE  I  shall  not  prolong  this  controversy  by  meeting  Dr. 
Baird's  last  statements,  I  would  give  the  following  references:  In 
regard  to  Dr.  Baird's  second  point,  see  this  Journal,  Volume  III., 
p.  46,  line  26;  and  as  to  point  '3,'  see  my  original  paper  in  the 
Monograph  Supplement^  Psychological  Review,  Volume  VI.,  p.  108. 

James  Bubt  Mineb. 

*  In  the  sentence  next  succeeding  the  one  in  which  Dr.  Miner  finds  the  ob- 
jectionable expression,  I  twice  referred  to  his  patient  as  a  '  blind  person.'  And 
I  afterwards  spoke  of  her  as  a  '  born-blind '  patient.  In  describing  the  eiperi- 
ments  in  which  she  acted  as  subject,  I  referred  to  her  '  capacity  to  discriminate 
distance  with  both  eyes'  and  spoke  of  her  converging  'both  eyes'  upon  the 
visual  object.  I  pointed  out  that  her  binocular  estimation  was  more  tliaa 
twice  as  accurate  as  her  monocular  estimation.  I  spoke  of  the  fact  thkt  her 
two  retinal  images  did  not  fuse  into  a  single  image  (in  the  earlier  experiments), 
and  I  stated  that  '  each  retinal  image  persisted  independently  of  the  other  and 
her  visual  objects  appeared  in  duplicate.'  Could  the  most  obtuse  reader  under- 
stand from  my  review  that  Miss  W.  was  blind  in  but  a  single  eye  before  the 
operation,  or  that  she  saw  with  but  a  single  eye  after  the  operation  T  Wherein 
then  have  I  '  misrepresented '  the  condition  of  his  patient  T 
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/  presuppo8ti  fUosofici  della  nozione  del  diritto,     Georqio  Del  Veochio. 

Bologna:  Ditta  Nicola  Zanichelli.      1905.     Pp.  188. 
Das  Naturrecht  und  der  EntwichlungagedanJce.     Guqlielmo  Salvadori. 

Leipzig:  Theodor  Weicher.     1905.     Pp.  viii  +  108. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  continuity  in  iwlitical  and  social  conditions, 
the  theory  of  right  is  in  Germany  and  Italy  perhaps  the  topic  in  philos- 
ophy most  seriously  cultivated.  Nevertheless  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
fundamental  points  has  caused  the  phrase  'the  crisis  in  the  philosophy 
of  right '  to  become  almost  a  technical  term.  According  to  Del  Vecchio, 
and  the  host  of  writers  cited  by  him,  the  confusion  centers  about  the 
question,  *  What  is  right? '  Gierke  ('  Naturrecht  und  Deutsches  Recht ') 
puts  it  thus:  "Am  Eingange  und  am  Ausgange  der  Rechtswissenschaft 
steht  begrifflicherweise  die  Frage  *  Was  ist  das  Recht  ? '  Der  Rechtswis- 
senschaft geht  es  nicht  besser  und  nicht  schlechter  als  ihren  meisten 
Schwestem:  in  vielhundertjahrigen  Bemiihen  ist  es  ihr  nicht  gelungen 
eine  endgiiltige  und  einwandfreie  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  zu  finden, 
von  deren  Losung  doch  fiir  sie  das  Verstandniss  ihrerselbst  abhangt. 
Nicht  einmal  zu  einer  allgemein  anerkannten  ausserlichen  Definition, 
mit  deren  Hiilfe  die  sichere  Abgrenzung  des  Rechtsgebiets  gegen  andere 
Gebiete  des  menschlichen  Gkmeinlebens  nach  formellen  Merkmalen 
moglich  ware  hat  sie  es  gebracht."  Signer  Del  Vecchio  will  accordingly 
undertake  to  point  the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  for  which  the  posi- 
tive and  empirical  historical  school  is  apparently  chiefly  responsible. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeds  depends  upon  whether  the  Kantian  philosophy 
still  has  power  to  convince. 

If  we  look  to  history  to  discover  the  nature  of  right,  she  exhibits  a 
multitude  of  different  and  contradictory  standards.  Herodotos  observed 
that  every  people  upholds  its  own  laws  as  the  best  ones;  and  this  diversity 
of  ideals  has  been  an  object  of  curious  speculation  ever  since.  It  was  a 
large  item  in  the  evidence  appealed  to  by  the  Greek  sophists  and  skeptics, 
and  its  recognition  is  a  point  of  departure  for  perhaps  every  Aufkldrung, 
Its  first  effect  is  in  the  direction  of  enlightened  liberalism  or  skepticism, 
as  seen  in  Montaigne  and  Pascal.  Skepticism,  however,  does  not  dispose 
of  the  problem,  but  rather  emphasizes  it. 

Accordingly  this  instability  of  notions  of  right  led  in  antiquity  to 
attempts  to  conceive  a  stable  and  authoritative  criterion  of  justice, 
superior  to  the  various  systems  of  particular  peoples,  a  criterion,  namely, 
defined  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature.  The  application  of  such  a 
criterion  would  yield  a  system  of  '  natural '  justice.  But  such  a  system 
is  just  one  more  system  of  right  and  adds  itself  to  the  already  existing 
group.  It  neither  overcomes  the  diversity  which  underlies  the  problem 
nor  sums  up  the  whole  of  right  within  itself.  Hence  the  author  concludes 
that  the  problem  of  'natural  right,'  which  is  at  present  in  his  own 
country  an  object  of  such  lively  discussion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  his  own  present  inquiry. 
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A  doctrine  closely  related  to  that  of  'natural  justice'  proceeds  by 
distinguishing  constant  and  variable  elements.  The  purpose  is  really  to 
give  content  to  the  idea  of  '  natural  right.'  Thus  Aristotle  distinguished 
what  is  ^bffst  dixatov  from  what  is  vdfup  or  diim  dixatov.  Those  elements 
in  the  concept  of  justice  which  are  derived  from  nature  are  common  to 
the  laws  of  all  states.  The  criterion  of  empirical  universality  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  conception  of  jus  gentium.  But  so  far  as  the 
notion  of  natural  right  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  consensus  geniium,  its 
character  of  indei)endent  authority  is  denied.  Moreover,  an  adequate 
concept  of  right  must  do  justice  to  all  of  its  object  and  not  merely  to  the 
invariable  part  of  it. 

The  philosophy  of  history  has  sought  to  systematize  the  diverse 
standards  by  exhibiting  them  as  stages  in  an  evolutionary  journey  which 
every  nation  is  obliged  to  accomplish.  The  facts  refuse,  however,  to 
follow  one  another  in  the  ways  that  such  theories  demand.  The  theories 
are  indeed  grand  imaginative  constructions,  but  where  there  is  gain  of 
theoretical  precision  there  is  loss  of  truth. 

More  promising  is  the  attempt  to  explain  right  by  examining  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  its  physical  and  social  environment.  This  is  the  char- 
acteristically modem  point  of  view,  and  here  tha  influence  of  the  more 
concrete  evolutionary  conceptions  has  been  valuable,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical habit  of  mind  cultivated  by  the  Hegelian  school,  and  the  methods 
of  historical  positivism.  In  proportion,  however,  as  this  undertaking 
meets  with  success,  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  right  seems  to  be  lost. 
Thus  a  survey  of  history  gives  us  not  right,  but  rights,  and  the  author 
complains  that  modem  speculation  labors  not  so  much  to  discover  the 
'  pure  substance '  of  the  concept  as  its  history  and  function.  The  reader 
wonders  from  the  beginning  why  Signer  Del  Vecchio  never  thinks, 
apparently,  of  defining  right  in  terms  of  function.  He  never  once  asks 
what  right  does,  but  always  what  it  is.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  feel  the 
reality  of  his  problem.  Apparently  the  nature  of  right  exists  in  im- 
peratives of  a  certain  type.  The  concept  of  right  must,  then,  be  a  *  thou 
shalt'  something;  but  what  is  it  that  *thou  shalt'?  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  one  imperative  which  shall  explain  the  particular  actual 
imperatives  as  the  universal  explains  the  particular.  But  the  formal 
concept  of  right,  whatever  content  it  may  have,  is  logically  prior  to  all 
concrete  manifestations  of  it,  and  can  not  be  understood  from  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  category  of  reason,  making  *  juridical  experience '  (p.  182) 
possible.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  right  is  not  a  constructive  spontaneity 
(una  potestd  attiva,  una  gestaltende  macht,  p.  181).  How,  then,  it  can 
be  effective  in  the  way  demanded,  the  author  will  perhaps  make  clear  in 
his  next  work.  In  this  one  he  certainly  oscillates  between  formal  logic 
and  Kantian  epistemology.  Yet  to  be  quite  fair,  we  must  note  that  the 
title  announces  not  a  study  of  the  concept  of  right,  but  of  its  'philo- 
sophical presuppositions.' 

Dr.  Guglielmo  Salvadori  is  more  consistent.  He  criticizes  the  his- 
torical school  in  the  same  spirit  and  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Del  Vecchio.    He  discusses  the  '  crisis '  in  the  philosophy  of  right,  and  be 
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accounts  for  the  same  with  a  theory  that  is  probably  better  than  a  brief 
review  can  make  it  appear.  In  the  world  of  intellectual  constructions 
there  is  an  oscillation  between  a  relatively  Eleatic  and  a  relatively 
Heracleitean  position.  The  history  of  empiricism  and  positivism,  since 
the  days  of  great  philosophical  systems,  has  been  a  movement  away 
from  the  interest  in  eternal  principles  toward  an  interest  in  the  flux  of 
empirical  facts.  In  this  flux  of  the  matter  of  right  the  form  of  right  has 
almost  disappeared.  It  is  accordingly  high  time  to  reassert  the  claims  of 
the  Eleatic  position,  in  the  definition  of  which  a  real  philosophy  of  right 
must  consist. 

The  weak  side  of  the  historical  school  has  appeared  in  its  lack  of 
psychological  insight.  To  say  this  is  not  to  question  the  immense  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  historical  school.  Dr.  Salvadori  does  not  wish  to 
complain  because  historians  stick  faithfully  to  their  own  business.  He 
does  insist,  however,  that  a  philosophy  of  right  must  rest  upon  something 
which  the  historian,  as  such,  is  unable  to  supply.  Right  exists  in  the 
experience  of  individuals,  as  a  factor  in  psychical  himian  nature,  and 
finds  expression  in  will-activities.  Psychology  must  accordingly  ally 
itself  with  history  in  order  to  seek  in  human  nature  the  real  source  of 
all  ethical  phenomena.  This  appeal  to  the  science  which  studies  the 
psychical  individual  is  justified  by  the  history  of  right  which  describes 
the  primitive  conception  of  right  as  a  communistic  consciousness,  and  the 
most  developed  conceptions  as  involving  self-conscious  individuality. 
And  since  man  is  not  merely  a  psychical  and  a  social,  but  a  biological 
organism  as  well,  biological  science  must  come  to  reinforce  history,  psy- 
chology and  sociology.  All  the  time,  however,  the  contrast  between  form 
and  matter  is  evident,  and  while  all  the  sciences  of  man  contribute  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  rights,  the  essence  of  right  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  the  operation  of  a  mental  spontaneity,  as  a  typical  activity 
of  the  *  schopf erischen  Vemunft' 

By  thus  grounding  the  form  of  right  in  human  nature,  the  basis  is 
secured  for  a  legitimate  concept  of  natural  right.  This,  however,  does 
not  give  the  form  of  right  or  state  its  essence.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
statement  of  the  concept  of  natural  right  it  is  necessary  to  describe  an 
ideal  society,  not  by  any  a  priori  procedure,  but  by  empirical  observation. 
Such  an  ideal  society  is  a  community  in  which  every  member  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rights  which  issue  from  the  principle  of  justice  be* 
cause  these  are  the  necessary  presuppositions  for  every  social  advance. 
They  constitute  the  freedom  that  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  human  indi- 
vidual in  order  that  he  may  realize  his  highest  ethical  purposes;  they 
are  the  right  to  freedom,  the  right  to  dignity  and  the  right  to  complete 
individual  development. 

Wendell  T.  Bush. 

Columbia  UNnxaarrY. 
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The  Principles  of  Descartes's  Philosophy,  Benedictus  de  Spinoza.  The 
philosopher's  earliest  work,  translated  from  the  Latin,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Halbert  Hains  Britan,  Ph.D.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.     1906.     Pp.  Ixxxi  + 177. 

This  work  of  Spinoza's  contains  (1)  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  cer- 
tain portions  of  Descartes's  *  Principia  Philosophi® '  (not  *  the  principles 
of  Descartes's  philosophy,'  as  the  translator  puts  it)  more  geomeUieo, 
and  (2)  an  appendix  containing  certain  '  Cogitata  Metaphysica'  of 
Spinoza's.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  lively  and  illuminating  letter  to  the  reader 
from  Ludwig  Meyer,  to  whom  Spinoza  had  entrusted  the  woi^  of  publi- 
cation. The  first  'Part'  of  the  main  woric  is  concerned  with  Ood,  and 
the  second  with  space,  matter  and  motion;  the  third  is  a  mere  fragment. 
The  sixty-two  pages  of  *  Cogitata  Metaphysica '  contain  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  being,  essence,  existence,  necessity  and 
eternity,  a  series  of  short  chapters  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  a  few 
pages  at  the  end  on  immortality  and  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

In  these  'Cogitata'  the  geometrical  method  is  dropped,  but  the 
topics  are  those  of  the  ethic,  and  the  question  we  naturally  ask  is.  How 
far  do  they  express  Spinoza's  own  thought  at  the  time  and  how  far  are 
they  mere  attempts  to  interpret  Descartes?  That  Spinoza  himself  did 
not  regard  them  as  satisfactory  expressions  of  his  own  thought  is  evident 
enough  from  his  explicit  statement  that  he  holds  '  the  exact  contrary  to 
much  that  is  there  written,'  for  example,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  that  the  treatise  is  published  in  the  hoi)e  that  'some  of 
those  who  hold  the  foremost  positions  in  my  country  will  be  found 
desirous  of  seeing  the  rest  of  my  writings,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  my 
own,'  and  make  it  possible  to  publish  them  without  breaking  the  law. 
What  these  other  writings  were  Dr.  Britan  does  not  tell  us. 

So  much  for  Spinoza.  Dr.  Britan's  introduction  to  the  translation 
covers  some  eighty  pages,  and  would  have  been  much  improved  if  he  had 
condensed  it  into  eight  or  ten.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  it  is  extremely 
slipshod,  even  where  we  have  the  right  to  expect  the  most  painstaking 
care.     Thus  we  find  this  definition  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I: 

"VII.  Substance,  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  extension,  and 
of  accidents,  which  presupposes  forms  of  extension  as  figure,  i)osition 
and  motion,  etc.,  is  called  body  (corpus)."  This  is  hard  to  understand; 
but  it  would  have  been  clear  enough  if  the  translator  had  not  inserted  a 
comma  after  '  accidents,'  and  had  left  '  presuppose '  in  the  plural.  The 
Latin  reads,  '  extensionis,  et  accidentium  quae  extensionem  pr8e8upi)onent.' 
So  with  Definition  IX.  "  When  we  say  that  something  is  contained 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  or  in  its  concept,  it  is  the  same  as  to 
affirm  that  this  is  true."  But  true  of  what?  The  Latin  reads,  'idem 
est,  ac  si  diceremus,  id  de  ea  re  verum  esse,  sive  de  ipsa  posse  vere 
affirmari.' 

Once  more,  in  the  discussion  of  Zeno's  argument  against  motion  (p. 
73)  we  read :  "  For  if  you  reply  that  a  body  does  not  move  in  the  place  it 
is,  but  from  that  place  to  another,  he  will  ask  whether  it  does  not  also 
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move  through  the  intervening  places.  We  reply  by  making  a  distinction 
— if  through  the  term  was  we  understand  to  he  at  rest,  then  we  deny  that 
the  body  was  at  any  of  the  places  through  which  it  moved:  but  if  by  was 
existence  is  meant,  then  we  say,"  etc.  But  where  is  this  ambiguous  term 
'was'  on  which  the  whole  point  depends!  It  ought  to  be  in  the  clause 
which  reads,  ^whether  it  does  not  also  move  through  the  intervening 
places'  (rogabit:  An  in  locis  intermediis  non  fuit?). 

These  are  rather  extreme  examples,  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  give  an 
imfair  impression  of  the  general  character  of  the  translation. 

Some  authors  might  be  translated  in  this  free  and  easy  way  without 
serious  harm,  but  with  Spinoza  every  word  tells,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  translation  should  be  less  clean-cut  and  unambiguous  than  the 
original 

H.  Austin  Aikins. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

A  Reconciliation  between  Structural  and  Functional  Psychology.  Mart 
Whiton  Calkins.  The  Psychological  Review,  March,  1906.  Pp.  61-81. 
Professor  Calkins's  article  is  the  presidential  address  at  the  Cam- 
bridge meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  It  includes 
(1)  a  defense  of  the  *  conscious  self  as  basal  fact  in  psychology,'  (2)  a 
reconciliation,  through  the  offices  of  this  self,  of  structural  and  functional 
psychology  and  (3)  a  description  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  structure 
and  of  personal  relation.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  *  to  show  that  the 
two  conceptions,  structural  and  functional,  are  readily  combined  if  only 
the  basal  fact  of  psychology  be  conceived  as  a  conscious  self,  that  is, 
as  a  self -being-conscious.'  The  possibility  of  the  *  combination '  or  *  rec- 
onciliation '  or  *  harmony '  of  the  two  conceptions  lies  in  the  alleged 
fact  that  ^  a  self -being-conscious  is  not  only  analyzable  into  elements, 
but  is  also  a  complex  of  relations  to  its  environment,  social  and  physicaL' 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  address  is  the  new  position  taken 
by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  'selves.'  In  earlier  exposi- 
tions, the  'psychology  of  selves'  has  been  made  coordinate  with  'struc- 
tural' or  'process'  psychology.  Any  mental  experience  whatsoever,  it 
has  been  urged,  may  be  treated  either  as  an  idea  or  event  *  without  any 
reference  at  all  to  any  self,'  or  as  an  experience  of  a  'self  or  'ego.'* 
Now,  however.  Miss  Calkins  declares  that  '  in  spite  of  the  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  conceiving  consciousness  as  a  series  of  ideas  and  psychology 
as  the  science  of  this  stream  of  ideas,  I  am  none  the  less  convinced  that 
not  the  idea,  but  the  self,  should  be  taken  as  the  basal  fact  of  psychology.' 
This  conviction  is  defended  in  two  ways:  (1)  'the  idea  is  itself  an  ab- 
straction which  invariably  implies  a  self '  and  (2)  no  description  in  terms 
of  process  gives  *  a  full  and  adequate  account  of  actual  conscious  experi- 
ence.'    These  defects  of  process  psychology  may  be  eliminated  by  sub- 

'Cf.  'An  Introduction  to  Psychology/  1901,  pp.  v,  12,  149  ff.;  also,  '  Der 
doppelte  Staadpunkt  in  der  Psychologie,'  1905. 
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suming  both  structural  and  functional  under  self  psychology.  The 
author  is  careful  to  repeat  that  by  *  self  as  fundamental  fact  of  psychol- 
ogy '  she  means  neither  the  i>sychophy8ical  organism  nor  the  philosof^cal 
or  sociological  self,  but  the  *  psychological  self  * — *'  an  object  of  immediate 
experience.'  Thus  conceived,  the  self  is  the  instrument  of  the  promised 
reconciliation.  The  argument  runs  as  follows:  First,  self  psychology  is 
structural  psychology  because  it  employs  the  method  of  analysis  into  ele- 
ments, which  is  the  essential  feature  of  structural  psychology.  Secondly, 
self  psychology  is  functional  psychology  because  it  regards  and  sets  a 
value  to  the  experienced  relations  of  self  to  environment.  To  be  sure, 
functional  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  an  alliance  with  biology, 
alienates  itself  from  the  more  generic  form;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  remains 
true  to  its  *  cardinal  conception,'  that  of  *  consciousness  as  involving  in- 
ternal relation  to  environment,'  it  falls  naturally  under  self  psychology, 
and  the  reconciliation  is  complete.  '^  Consciousness,  which  always  im- 
plies a  conscious  self,  is  a  complex  alike  of  structural  elements  and  of 
relations  of  self  to  environment." 

It  is,  perhaps,  captious  to  suggest  that,  in  the  proposed  settlement  of 
differences,  the  arbiter  rather  absorbs  than  '  reconciles '  the  disputants. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  latter  were  willing  to  be  devoured  in  the 
interests  of  harmony,  it  would  behoove  outsiders  to  rest  content  were  it 
not  that  the  quarrel — if  quarrel  there  really  be — is  far  more  a  matter 
of  i>sychologists  than  of  psychologies.  The  dispute,  so  far  as  dispute 
exists,  springs  more  from  temperamental  diversity  and  from  disparity  of 
interest  than  from  any  incompatibility  of  structure  and  function.  Prac- 
tically all  psychologists  would,  I  believe,  if  the  distinction  in  question 
became  general,  acknowledge  the  validity  and  value,  under  some  form, 
of  both  procedures.  What  is  of  primary  importance  is  not  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  structure  and  function  should  be  moderated  by  a  ieriium  quid, 
but  that  the  investigator  should  know  when  he  is  dealing  directly  with 
consciousness  itself  and  when  with  relationships,  dependencies  and  func- 
tions, and  that  he  should  be  able,  in  either  case,  to  use  appropriate  instru- 
ments and  methods. 

To  revert  to  the  *  reconciliation '  itself,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
the  assumption  of  a  *  self '  serves  to  establish  more  than  a  formal  harmony 
of  the  alleged  differences.  Is  it  not  as  simple  and  as  natural  to  regard 
conscious  experience  from  both  points  of  view  under  discussion,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  self?  Moreover,  can  the  self,  once  discovered  and 
admitted,  as  '  basal  fact,'  into  psychology,  be  made  to  stand  in  any  vital 
relation  to  both  structure  and  function  ?  The  relationship  with  the  former 
is  not  unlike  that  of  foster-parentage.  Structural  analysis  has  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  usually  been  regarded  as  analysis  of  the  'self,'  nor  does 
the  method  depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  *  self.'  At  most  (as  the 
argument  of  the  address  concedes)  the  self  is  only  supplementary:  it  can 
adopt  and  protect  and  improve,  but  it  can  not  originate.  To  functional 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychology  of  selves  stands  in  a  much 
more  intimate  relation.     The  parentage  in  this  case  is  leaL     Indeed* 
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we  may  pass  beyond  the  figure  of  generation  and  say  that  self  psychology 
is  a  species  oi  functional  psychology.  But  we  must  not  confuse  the 
species  with  the  genus.  There  is  also  the  psychophysical  kind,  which, 
however  much  its  'biological  excrescences'  need  'pruning,'  is  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Then  there  is  the  function  that  springs,  independently 
of  the  *  self,'  from  the  mental  process  as  such  or  from  the  organized  group 
of  processes.  Again,  function  may  imply  not  conscious  relation  of  self 
to  self,  but  'transcendence'  in  general  or,  finally,  the  reaction  of  con- 
sciousness upon  itself  (a  kind  of  function  common,  e.  g,,  in  the  writings 
of  Stout  and  Lipps).  These  types  of  function  are,  in  all  probability,  not 
all  coordinate,  and  the  list  lays  no  claim  to  finality,  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  word  '  functional '  is  employed  in  psychology  in  so  many  different 
senses  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  hasty  generalizations  regarding 
the  use  of  the  term. 

Despite  the  author's  intentions,  the  address  seems,  then,  to  the  present 
writer,  strongly  to  indicate  that  self  psychology  is  essentially  a  type  of 
the  iMychology  of  function;  that  it  is,  therefore,  as  in  the  earlier  exposi- 
tions it  appeared  to  be,  coordinate  with  and  not  inclusive  of  structural 
psychology.  Thus  regarded,  it  is,  without  doubt,  in  a  position  to  perform 
— or,  better,  to  complete — ^an  important  and  timely  service  for  psychology, 
namely,  to  supply  a  systematic  and  psychological  account  of  the  functions 
and  relationships  of  the  conscious  individual. 


I.  Madison  Bentley. 
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AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  January,  1906, 
VoL  XVII.,  No.  1.  The  Psychology  of  the  Simple  Arithmetical  Proc- 
esses: A  Study  of  Certain  Habits  of  Attention  and  Association  (pp.  1- 
37):  Charles  E.  Browne.  -  Attention  is  involved  in  the  data  and  the 
result  of  a  problem,  association  in  the  process  of  solving  it.  In  addition 
and  subtraction  the  association  is  less  rapid  and  direct,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  articulation  on  account  of  the  derivation 
of  these  processes  from  simple  counting.  In  multiplication  and  division 
the  association  is  more  rapid  and  direct,  the  tendency  to  articulation 
disappears,  and  the  result  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  accuracy.  Peda- 
gogical inferences.  The  Time  of  Some  Mental  Processes  in  the  Retarda- 
tion and  Excitement  of  Insanity  (pp.  38-68) :  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.  - 
Experiments  made  on  normal,  depressed  and  excited  subjects  by  taking 
their  time  for  certain  simple  processes  show  that  in  the  maniacal  condi- 
tion there  is  no  increase  of  motor  ability,  but  simply  a  diffusion  of  the 
motor  impulse,  and  that  in  the  depressed  condition  the  retardation  takes 
place  in  the  peripheral  organs  rather  than  in  the  central.  Acquisition  of 
Written  Language  by  Primitive  Peoples  (pp.  69-80):  Alexander  F. 
Chambirlaik.  -  The  ▼arious  attempts  made  by  white  men  and  by  Indiana 
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to  reduce  the  different  Indian  languages  to  writing  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  for  the  light  they  may  throw  upon  the  general 
problems  of  reading  and  writing.  Bibliography.  An  Experimental 
Examination  of  the  Phenomena  uatLally  Attributed  to  Fluctuations  of 
Attention  (pp.  81-120):  C.  E.  Febree.-A  long  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments show  that  the  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  visual  field  com- 
monly attributed  to  fluctuations  of  attention  are  in  reality  due  to  inter- 
ruptions in  adaptation  caused  by  eye  movements.  A  Comparison  of 
Methods  for  the  Determinations  of  Ideational  Type  (pp.  121-126) :  Alma 
Bell  and  Loretta  Muceenhaupt.  -  The  different  methods  used  agree,-  oil 
the  whole,  in  their  results,  though  the  deviations  seem  to  point  to  imper- 
fections in  some  or  all  of  the  methods.  The  Kinesthetic  Element  in 
Endophasia  and  Auditory  Hallucination  (pp.  127-133) :  Clara  Harrison 
Towx.  -  The  view  that  thinking  is  carried  on  mostly  by  the  aid  of  auditory 
and  motor  images,  i.  e.,  is  a  sort  of  an  internal  speech,  is  confirmed  by 
some  cases  of  insanity,  in  which  the  internal  thinking  becomes  external 
and  hallucinatory.  The  Negative  Aspect  of  Hallu^nations  (pp.  184- 
136):  Clara  Harrison  Town. -On  account  of  the  negative  aspect  of 
hallucinations — ^their  power  to  inhibit  sensations  from  the  periphery — 
Dr.  Stoddard  explained  them  as  due  to  a  dissociation  of  the  sensory 
centers  from  the  sense  organs,  but  since  the  author  found  cases  of  hal- 
lucination lacking  the  negative  aspect  she  regards  them  as  due  rather  to 
a  concentration  and  diminution  of  attention.  New  Books.  Notes  a/nd 
News:  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  AssociaJtion. 

ANNALEN  DER  NATURPHILOSOPHIE.  December,  1905,  Band 
v..  Heft  1.  Orundziige  des  modernen  Seelenlehens  in  Deuischland  (pp. 
1-50)  :  K.  Lamprecht.  -  From  1500  to  1800  a.d.,  individualism,  having  ex- 
pelled the  medieval  view  of  man  as  a  mere  member  of  a  genus,  glorified 
understanding  at  the  expense  of  the  unifying  influence  of  affection  and 
imagination.  Its  two  stages  and  its  workings  in  many  fields.  The  de- 
velopment of  subjectivism:  new  emotions  arise  from  introsi)ection,  the 
love  of  nature,  morbidity;  psychology  arises  and  free  personality  is 
achieved,  finding  in  itself  the  source  of  objective  laws  and  seddng,  in 
sports  and  dilettantism,  activities  beyond  those  of  mere  necessity.  Kant's 
criticism  of  the  mechanical  conception  and  Darwin's  demonstration  of  the 
mutability  of  species  alike  magnify  personality  because  they  emphasize  life. 
Tolerance,  democracy  and  cosmopolitanism,  are  based  on  the  one  spirit 
of  subjectivism.  Ueher  Harmonie  im  Weltraum  (pp.  51-110) :  V.  Oou>- 
SCHMIDT.  -  The  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  result  from  the  prop- 
erties of  a  condensing  ball  of  gas,  and  also  follow  the  Maw  of  complica- 
tion,' which  prevails  also  in  vibrating  chords,  in  all  tonal  harmonics  and 
in  the  development  of  colors  and  crystals,  and  sense  and  thought  So, 
also,  the  sizes  of  the  planets  follow  this  law,  as  do  the  satellites  in  their 
relations  to  their  planets.  Die  zwei  Hauptprohleme  der  Wtrtschafts- 
wissenschaft  (pp.  111-118)  J.  ZMAVE.-The  problems  are  thoee  of  value 
and  of  labor,  of  which  the  latter  is  altogether  fundamental.    Die  Brkenni- 
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nialcriiiache  Beirachtungaweise  in  der  Biologie  unserer  Zeii  (pp.  119-133) : 
P.  Oppenheim.  -  The  problem  of  all  naturalistic  speculation  is  the  ex- 
planation of  some  dxiaXism;  in  biology  the  monistic  reality  can  only  be 
explained  dualistically,  whether  we  regard  the  dualism  of  reality  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  experienced,  or  that  of  the  modes  of  observation,  of 
which  the  author  distinguishes  four.  Neue  Biicher  (pp.  134-136) :  H. 
Dinger^  Dramaturgie  aU  Wissenschaft.  -  W.  O. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Dr.  Willum  Turner,  a  former  professor  at  the  St.  Paul  Seminary 
and  at  present  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  parish  in  St.  Paul  during  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Ambrose  McNulty,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  will 
begin  his  new  duties  on  October  1.  Dr.  Turner  was  bom  in  Limerick, 
Ireland.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native  city,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  University,  in 
Dublin,  taking  second  honors  in  philosophy.  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
while  pursuing  his  theological  course  also  studied  philosophy,  and  was 
awarded  the  Benemerenti  medal,  given  for  special  elections  in  philosophy. 
He  next  went  to  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  until  1894,  when  he 
went  to  St.  Paul,  and  for  ten  years  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  St. 
Paul's  Seminary.  Dr.  Turner  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  *  History 
of  Philosophy.* 

The  following  is  from  Nature,  April  19 :  "  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
author  of  'Religio  Medici,'  who  lived  at  Norwich  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
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during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  believed  that  his  skull 
was  abstracted  from  the  grave  and  is  now  preserved'  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital.  We  learn  from  the  Times  that  recently  there  has 
been  a  considerable  expression  of  opinion  in  Norwich  that  the  skull 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  tomb  whence  it  was  taken.  The  hospital 
governors  on  Saturday  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  to  this 
course,  on  condition  that  the  tomb  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  hospital  with  the  view  of  satisfying  them  that  the 
remains  therein  are  without  a  skull." 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Frederic  W.  HL 
Myers  in  the  chapel  of  Cheltenham  College,  his  old  schooL  Mr.  Water- 
field  writes,  ''The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of  a  wall  picture  in  an 
arched  recess  surmounting  some  emblematic  wood*carving,  the  whole 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality, 
which,  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Myers  strove  so  earnestly  to 
make  more  real  to  his  fellow  men."  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Cape,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Baron  de  HauUeville  before  the  Colonial  Club,  of 
Antwerp,  on  the  religions  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  the  writer  declared 
that  for  the  negroes  water  represents  all  that  is  mysterious,  just  as  fire 
does  to  the  eastern  imagination.  Tizambi,  the  supreme  being,  lives  below 
the  waters  and  cares  nothing  about  the  welfare  of  his  followers.  The 
negroes  feel  confirmed  in  their  belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  water  by 
the  fact  that  white  men  came  to  them  across  the  ocean  and  up  the  Congo. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  in  preparation  *The  Axioms  of 
Geometry,'  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Swan-Sonnenscheim  and  Co. 
promise  'Thoughts  and  Things — A  Genetic  Study  of  Logical  Proceas,' 
in  two  volumes,  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  VoL  L, '  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge, Functional  Logic,'  Vol.  11.,  '  Theory  of  Reality,  Real  Logic' 

The  Havizza  prize  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  is  offered  for 
the  best  study  of  '  The  Psychology  of  the  Normal  and  of  the  Abnormal 
Child  in  Relation  to  Education.'  As  Italians  only  are  admitted  to  the 
competition,  we  do  not  publish  the  conditions. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Institute  ten  thousand  francs  (from 
the  Prix  Debrousse  of  thirty  thousand  francs)  was  devoted  to  publishing 
the  works  of  Leibniz. 

Professor  Frank  Thilly,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  been  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy  of  Cornell  University,  succeeding  Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary, 
who  was  last  year  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  has  been  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  he  has  resigned  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  and  will  establish  a  private  laboratory. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Bode  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  philoB<^hy 
at  ♦he  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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THE  GROUND  OF  THE  VALIDITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE^ 

III.    The  Transcendence  of  Knowledge  and  the  Correctness 

OF  Data 

A  T  the  close  of  my  last  paper  it  was  x)088ible,  after  having  up 
-^^  to  that  point  used  the  term  *exi)erience'  to  denote  those 
conscious  events,  adjustments,  etc.,  which  are  limited  to  the  bounds 
of  the  individual,  to  formulate  sharply  the  structure  and  meaning 
of  *in  experience,*  and  to  state  clearly  the  relation  of  a  wider  all- 
including  experience — if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  a  use — ^to 
the  narrower  individual  experience  of  every-day  life. 

With  this  clearly  indicated  exception,  *exi)erience'  then  has  so 
far  been  made  the  generic  term  for  those  'individually  bounded' 
needs,  adjustments,  events,  etc.,  all  of  which  agree,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  may  have  other  conferentice,  in  being  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  consciousness  or  'awareness'.  The  act  of  alogical 
inference,  to  which  the  implied  transcendent  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  simultaneous  *in'  and  *  beyond,'  is  one  kind  of  cognition,  which 
in  turn  is  one  species  of  such  a  conscious  experience;  but  it  is  my 
purpose  to  show  that  this  relation  holds  good  of  all  cognition. 

Now  it  may  be  that  in  accepting  consciousness  as  common  and 
essential  to  all  experiences,  although  I  admit  that  the  differentiation 
of  'object'  and  consciousness  may  be  reduced  to  a  'mere  datum,'  I 
am  taking  a  position  that  will  not  meet  with  general  assent.  As 
against  this  the  claim  may  be  advanced  by  some  that  conscious  ex- 
perience, of  which  as  genus  there  are  many  species,  is  in  turn  a 
species  coordinate  with  other  events,  adjustments,  etc.,  forming  'un- 
conscious experience';  and  accordingly  that  both  these  species  are 
subordinate  to  the  genus  experience  as  denoting  all  events  and 
adjustments,  etc.,  in  the  organism,  both  conscious  and  unconscious. 

'  The  first  two  articles  appeared  in  this  Joubital,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  8  and  10, 
respectively. 
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If  this  view  be  adopted, — and  it  certainly  is  i)ermissible, — it  is 
surely  incumbent  that  the  classification  and  the  implied  definitions 
be  strictly  observed.  The  specific  connotation  of  'conscious  experi- 
ence' must  not  be  transferred  either  to  the  other  species  or  to  the 
genus ;  and  this  last  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  class  name. 

In  some  recent  discussions,  however,  these  principles  are  not 
followed ;  such  a  generic  experience  is  made  use  of,  but  it  soon  comes 
to  be  viewed  as  something  realiter,  out  of  which,  in  the  development 
of  adjustments,  etc.,  'conscious  experience'  separates;  and  yet  the 
generic  experience  is  often,  invalidly,  treated  as  if  it  were  conscious. 

But  the  more  important  question  is,  if  it  is  a  justified  procedure 
to  make  of  this  generic  experience,  or  of  the  even  wider  all-including 
one  previously  mentioned,  something  realiter,  a  sort  of  universal  and 
homogeneous  menstruum,  out  of  which  conscious  and  not-conscious 
(physical)  shall  crystallize  as  functions  of  each  other,  etc.  I  believe 
that  it  is  not,  but  that  this  'experience'  is  only  a  conceptual  product, 
with  the  only  real  experiences  those  either  concrete  conscious  or 
physiological  events.  To  view  experience  in  such  a  way,  realiter,  is, 
I  think,  to  slip  back  into  scholastic  realism. 

Yet  the  view  that  experience  is  this  menstruum,  neither  conscious 
nor  physical,  and  in  which  differences  are  done  away  with,  is  some- 
times held  to  be  proved  because  psychology  may  point  to  a  period 
in  which,  for  example,  subject  and  object  are  not  distinguished,  and 
because  'things  are  to  be  taken  as  they  come'.  Upon  this  the  criti- 
cism may  be  passed  that  'awareness'  may  be  present  without  aware- 
ness of  itself,  and  that  to  fail  to  distinguish  is  not  to  be  without 
distinction;  accordingly,  even  at  periods  when  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, two  kinds  of  experience,  conscious  and  physiological,  may 
be  present  and  yet  quite  distinct.^ 

Any  other  meaning  of  'experience'  than  this  last  or  that  which 
I  have  chosen  and  endeavored  to  observe,  namely,  as  denoting  those 
events  and  adjustments  which  are  conscious,  is,  I  think,  almost  bound 
to  lead  to  misinterpretations  and  ambiguities.  For  example,  let  ex- 
perience be  so  defined  as  conscious;  'in'  experience  means  then  either 
'contained  in'  or  'biologically  implied  in';  only  according  to  this 
second  manner  can  the  transcendent  be  related  to  that  species  which 
I  have  emphasized,  namely,  alogical  inference.  Nobody  is  willing 
to  accept  the  transcendent  as  'contained  in'  individual  consciousness. 

But  let  it  be  insisted,  as  it  is  by  the  'pure  empiricist,'  that  every- 
thing is  'in  experience';  let  the  character  of  the  'in'  be  not  explicit- 

'The  question  is  really  one  of  the  'appearance  of  diversity';  but  the  'pure 
empiricist'  accepts  without  proof  the  premise  that  'to  fail  to  distinguish  is 
to  be  without  differences.' 
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ly  determined,  but  with  this  accepted  implicitly  as  meaning  'con- 
tained in';  then,  to  avoid  the  solipsism  of  'everything  contained  in 
individual  consciousness,'  let  experience  be  used  in  the  wider  sense 
of  a  distinction-annihilating  and  all-containing  something  over  and 
above  and  different  from  consciousness.  Let  all  this  be  done,  and 
then  the  slip  be  made,  as  it  frequently  and  easily  is,  of  regarding 
experience  as  conscious,  and  we  are  landed  in  idealism,  either 
solipsistic  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  experience  and  the  con- 
sciousness are  made  individual  or  not.  It  is  essentially  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  'pure  empiricist'  that  leads  to  and  justifies 
the  accusation  that  his  empiricism  is  solipsistic  or  idealistic. 

These  difiSculties  and  confusions  are  avoided  by  keeping  to  'ex- 
perience' as  conscious  and  individual,  and  by  regarding  the  relation 
of  at  least  one  species  of  this,  the  alogical  inference,  to  the  tran- 
scendents as  a  'biological  implication.'  Whether  or  not  the  tran- 
scendent is  implied  by  all  the  other  species  and  so  by  all  alogical 
cognition  is  a  problem  to  be  discussed  very  presently. 

In  virtue,  however,  of  the  presence  of  implication,  either  logical 
or  biological  or  both,  as  constituting  in  part  at  least  the  'structure' 
of  all  cognition  which  is  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  all  such  cognition  that  it  transcends  itself.  Will,  now, 
the  examination  of  other  types  of  cognition  than  those  of  inference 
reveal  this  characteristic  for  them  also,  and  bring  to  light,  perhaps, 
other  types  of  transcendence  than  that  of  implication  T 

By  way  of  answering  this,  let  us  consider  first  and  briefly  the 
memory  experience.  Now,  it  is  a  generic  characteristic  of  this,  that 
that  which  is  undoubtedly  'in'  the  memory-act  in  some  way  (howT  is 
the  important  question)  is,  however,  also  'beyond';  for  it  is  some- 
thing past,  something  which,  to  be  remembered,  need  no  longer  as 
beyond  the  act  of  memory  exist  realiter.  It  is  'beyond,'  therefore, 
both  as  'other'  than  and  as  unalterable  by  that  act.  This  simul- 
taneous and  determinately  related  'in'  and  'beyond'  constitute  the 
'transcendency'  of  memory.  Yet  from  this  standpoint  the  'tran- 
scendency' would  seem  to  be  not  that  of  implication,  although,  per- 
haps, well  typified  by  this,  but  an  original  and  unacquired  psycho- 
logical reference  to  an  'other.'  As  such  it  may  be  alogical,  but  even 
so  it  may  also  be  different  from  the  reference  of  the  alogical  infer- 
ence-process to  a  transcendent.  For  the  present  it  will  be  regarded 
as  different,  although  later  the  question  of  the  'standing'  of  this 
distinction  will  be  raised. 

In  the  second  place,  and  only  to  make  the  scheme  complete,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  imagination,  as  the  type  of  cognition  whose 
reference  may  be  to  the  future,  has  the  same  general  characteristic  of 
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transcendence,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporal  difference,  as  has 
memory.  Under  it  the  inference-prediction  may  be  subsumed  at 
least  in  part. 

The  third  kind  of  alogical  cognitive  experience  which  transcends 
itself,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  further  details  as  to  the 
nature  both  of  biological  implication  and  of  the  correctness  of  data 
will  appear,  is  perception,  or,  if  one  prefers,  mature  *  simple  appre- 
hension.' That  which  is  established  for  perception  will  mutatis 
mutandis  supplement  that  which  has  been  stated  concerning  memory 
and  imagination.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  here,  even  granting  that 
that  which  is  perceived  may  not  always  be  distinguished,  but  main- 
taining that  it  still  may  be  distinct,  the  type  of  all  those  perceptive 
experiences  which  here  concern  us  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  it  is 
*felt'  that  the  *  external  world'  is  experienced  and  in  which  the 
reference  to  an  *  other'  takes  a  spatial  and  'now  present'  form. 
Whether  this  *  other'  is  unalterable  or  not,  independent  or  not,  etc.,  is 
a  question  to  be  considered  later.  The  type  is,  however,  the  normal 
perception,  of  which  subsequent  reflection  and  correction  are  con- 
firmatory. This  means  that  even  hallucinations  are  after  this  model. 
As  Professor  James  says  of  them:  **We  act  as  if  a  real  object  were 
there,  which,  however,  there  is  not";  ** there  is  no  objective 
stimulus."'  Sense  perception,  then,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
so  far  found,  that  the  cognitive  experience  is  one  which  transcends 
itself.  As  a  normal  and  original  characteristic  of  it,  there  is  i)fifycho- 
logically,  and  perhaps  therefore  biologically,  a  reference  from 
*  within'  to  an  'other'  beyond. 

Finally,  that  the  concept,  as  a  cognitive  type,  is  characterized  in 
a  generally  similar  manner  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  here.  As  an 
act  unitary  to  a  large  degree  in  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  a  'Hinter- 
grund'  or  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  it  transcends  itself  in  that 
it  stands  for  not  only  something  'other'  than  itself,  but  for  a  mani- 
fold of  'others'  actual  and  possible.* 

The  above  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  characteristie 
of  that  kind  of  alogical  knowledge  which  may  be  said  to  be  distinct 
in  some  respects  from  knowledge  by  judgment  and  inference  is  its 
transcendence  of  itself.  It  is  an  original  and  underived  psycholog- 
ical mark  of  it,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it  in  the  experience  in 
which  problems  arise,  that  it  is  its  very  nature  to  know  something 

•  James,  '  Principles  of  Psychology,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  116. 

*  There  may  well  be  other  cases  of  transcendency  of  the  alogical  kind  in- 
volved in  one  way  or  another  in  cognitive  experience  (compare,  for  example, 
'  The  Self-Transcendency  of  Knowledge,'  W.  B.  Pitkin,  The  PhUotophioal  Revimo, 
January,  1006),  but  at  this  point  they  do  not  concern  us  intimately. 
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'other  than'  and  'beyond''  and  yet  in  some  way  *in'  itself.  Alogical 
judgment  and  inference  may  show  this  characteristic,  and  this  and 
biological  implication  may  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  re- 
garded from  different  view-points.  In  distinction  from  alogical 
knowledge,  there  is,  too,  the  purely  logical  inferential  process,  in 
which  each  element  by  virtue  of  the  formal  implication  present  tran- 
scends itself.  All  knowledge  and  cognition,  then,  is  characterized 
by  transcendency.*  But  with  two  kinds,  the  logical  and  the  alogical 
cognition,  the  transcendency  must  differ  in  some  respect,  so  that  it 
may  be  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  alogical  cognition  con- 
sists in  its  transcending  itself  in  a  direction  to  know  something  other 
than  itself  in  kind. 

Evidence  for  this  view  has  already  been  presented,  but  further 
support  is  to  be  derived  from  other  sources  also,  namely,  from  the 
examination  of  the  nature  both  of  the  'other'  of  sense  perception  and 
of  the  'correctness  of  data.' 

Is  that  'other'  to  which  the  act  of  sense  perception  makes  a 
reference  in  transcending  itself  like  in  kind  to  the  perceptive  act 
or  not!  According  as  this  question  is  answered  negatively  or 
aflSrmatively,  we  have  bases  for  different  philosophical  systems; 
whence  its  importance. 

The  evidence  for  our  answer  converges  from  many  sources. 
Firstly,  the  reference  is  not  one  of  logical  implication;  it  is  imme- 
diately psychological  in  nature;  accordingly,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
like  or  identical  with  'biological  implication.'  Secondly,  evidence 
comes  from  our  analysis  of  memory.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  to  which  the  memory-act  refers  is  not  only  'other'  than  but  it 
is  also  in  some  respects  'beyond'  the  influence  of  that  act,  'unalter- 
able' by  and  'independent'  of  it.  By  analogy,  t^  is  possible  that  the 
perception  is  of  an  object  which,  in  every  respect  except  for  its  being 
perceived,  is  unalterable  by  and  independent  of  that  act.  This  may 
not  be  an  absolute  independence,  for  the  perception  does  undeniably 
'make  some  difference.'  But  the  thing  may  be  'really  there'  first, 
to  be  made  just  this  'difference  with'  subsequently,  that  it  is  per- 
ceived, provided  that  the  conditions  for  this  are  present.  Analogous 
to  the  'axiom  of  free  mobility,'  there  may  be  that  of  'free  percep- 
tion.'• 

*  Compare  the  discussion  between  Professor  Woodbridge  and  Professor 
Dewey  in  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  21  and  24,  under  the  titles  *0f  What 
Sort  is  Cognitive  Experience?'  and  'The  Knowledge  Experience  and  its  Rela- 
tionships.' 

'Compare  Professor  Woodbridge's  article,  'The  Nature  of  Consciousness/ 
and  Dr.  Montague's,  '  The  Relational  Theory  of  Consciousness  and  its  Realistic 
Implications,'  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  Kos.  5  and  12,  respectively. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  i)08sible  that  the  numerical  difference  there- 
with demanded  extends  to  a  difference  in  kind;  yet,  in  order  to  re- 
move this  from  the  realm  of  possibility  to  that  of  actuality^  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  independence  and  unalterability  are  sup- 
plemented by  or  are  *one  with'  permanence  and  uniformity^  etc. 
The  evidence  for  this  comes  from  a  still  different  source  and  must  be 
gained  gradually. 

Now,  it  will  be  accepted,  I  think,  that  normal  perception  is  the 
type  to  which  also  that  which  subsequent  corrective  cognition  dis- 
tinguishes from  it,  namely,  hallucination,  conforms.  This  distinc- 
tion, which  is  one  of  correct  and  incorrect,  or  of  true  and  false,  is 
possible  and  is  made  validly  only  by  there  being  for  the  act  of  normal 
perception  something  'other'  than  that  act,  yet  to  which  the  percep- 
tion points,  and  which  exists  external  to  and  'beside'  this.  The 
failure  to  make  this  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  x)erceptive  or 
hallucinatory  events  is  not  the  same  as  the  absence  of  a  difference 
between  the  two.  This  can  not  be  done  away  with,  nor  can  either 
be  reduced  to  the  other.  They  are  of  one  type  simply  in  their 
primal  psychological  form.  Furthermore,  with  the  example  before 
as  of  the  inability  of  the  memory-act  to  alter  its  object,  it  can  not 
be  claimed,  at  least  without  further  proof,  that  the  subsequent 
co^itive  act  in  which  the  above  distinction  is  made  alters  the  original 
real  statiLs,  namely,  of  an  object  present  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another.  The  distinction  made  stands  for  a  real  distinction,  present 
independently  of  the  making  of  the  distinction.  To  take  the  con- 
tradictory x)osition,  in  general,  that  subsequent  cognition  alters  that 
which  it  knows  in  transcending  itself,  germinates  a  self-repeating 
series  which  results  in  complete  skepticism  unless  the  law  of  that 
series  is  discoverable.'' 

Now,  this  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect,  or  between 
true  and  false,  either  itself  is,  or  involves,  a  further  and  most  im- 
portant one,  namely,  between  the  content  and  the  object  of  i)ercep- 
tion.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  always  possible  either  to  make  or 
to  keep  this  distinction  a  sharply  drawn  one,  nor  is  it  one  which  has 
met  or  will,  perhaps,  meet  with  general  approval.  But,  now  that  it 
can  be  stated  clearly,  to  do  this  will  be  conducive  to  a  greater  ac- 
curacy and  exactness,  and  even  correctness,  in  our  subsequent  dis- 
cussions. 

That  the  difference  stated  is  legitimate,  valid  and  necessary  is 
shown,  I  believe,  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  admittedly 
characteristic  of  hallucination  that  the  psychological  reference  to  an 
'other'  takes  place  and  yet  that  there  is  no  object  present.    The  act 

^Cf.  the  discussion  between  Woodbridge  and  Dewey,  preyiouslj  cited. 
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is  in  this  respect  'purely  subjective.'  Yet  it  is  also  undeniable  that 
hallucinations  differ  qualitatively  among  themselves.  Such  qualita- 
tive differences  must,  then,  be  entirely  subjective,  that  is,  they  are 
'contained  within'  the  hallucination  itself  as  a  psychological  and  a 
subjectively  limited  natural  event.  In  this  respect,  and  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  the  hallucination  has  content. 

In  normal  perception,  there  is  likewise  an  unacquired  reference  of 
the  act  beyond  itself  to  an  object  whose  actual  presence  is,  however, 
subsequently  confirmed.  And  yet,  with  this  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween 'object'  and  'act,'  it  may  be  regarded  as  valid,  in  fact  it  seems 
necessary  to  assert,  that,  in  analogy  to  the  'content'  of  hallucination, 
there  are  in  addition  to  the  qualitative  differences  among  the  objects, 
also  qualitative  differences  among  the  perceptive  acts  as  subjective 
events.  Such  differences,  then,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  content 
of  perception  as  distinct  from  the  object.  The  former  is  'contained 
in';  the  latter  is  both  'beyond,'  as  real,  and  'in,'  as  known,  according 
to  the  manner  of  biological  implication.  The  unique  and  determi- 
nate connection  of  this  simultaneous  'in'  and  'beyond'  constitutes 
the  transcendence  of  the  perceiving  act,  present  in  it  prior  to  any 
critical  or  reflective  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  this  respect  an  original 
and  native  characteristic.  Furthermore,  it  is,  indeed,  just  those 
qualitative  differences  among  the  subjectively  emanating  references 
that  constitute,  along  with  other  things,  perhaps,  the  differences 
among  the  'contents'  of  perception  and  help  to  justify  the  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  drawn  between  content  and  object. 

Can  it  be  shown  now  that  this  psychological  reference,  at  least 
when  it  is  'correct,'  as  in  normal  perception,  coincides  with  implica- 
tion logical  or  biological  t  That  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  has  already  been  seen.  In  answer  thereto,  it  may  be  said,  first, 
that  from  the  purely  logical  or  propositional  standpoint  the  halluci- 
nation as  false  implies  the  normal  perception  as  true;  or,  from  the 
factual  view-point,  as  incorrect  it  implies  biologically  the  normal  as 
correct.  The  normal,  as  true,  is  implied  logically  by  that  system  of 
propositions  which  is  accepted  as  'true  knowledge'  because  at  the 
same  time  that  it  conforms  to  the  norms  of  consistency  it  is  also 
successftd.  Not  to  consider  here  what  is  implied  for  success — but 
simply  to  take  the  system  as  a  successful  one — it  is  found  that,  in 
that  it  implies  the  normal  perception  as  true  and  as  correct,  there 
is  also  implied  a  transcendent  object  of  perception  as  present  when- 
ever the  same  subjective  conditions  of  perception  are  repeated. 

The  truth  and  correctness  of  the  perception  mean,  then,  that, 
with  qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  in  the  object  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  the  'content'  on  the  other,  there  is  between  the  percep- 
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tive  act  and  the  object  to  which  it  refers  an  unequivocalness  and 
determinateness  of  the  relation  of  transcendence.    Snch  a  refer- 
ence and  relation  are  the  ideal  for  every  perceptive  act,  and  con- 
stitute that  ideal  ^correctness  of  data^  which,  in  addition  to  the 
other  conditions  already  expounded,  is  also  necessary  for  the  sac- 
cess  of  alogical  knowledge  or  inference  as  a  means  of  readjustment. 
Herewith  is  a  question  raised  in  our  first  article  duly  answered. 
Not  only  this,  but,  also,  a  solution  to  another  problem  appears.     The 
perceptive  act's  transcendence  of  itself,  the  unequivocal  and  deter- 
minate ix)inting  from  icithin  itself  to  an  'other'  beyond,  this  refer- 
ence now  emerges  as  at  least  a  speci(U  case  of  biological  implication. 
For  although,  as  put  in  propositional  form,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
sfystem  as  true  implies  logicdUy  that  a  transcendent  object  is  present 
to  normal  perception,  the  real  psychological  status  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  other  than  propositional ;  it  is  adaptive,  biologicaL 
It  is  now  possible  also  to  give  an  answer  to  the  important  question 
raised  some  paragraphs  back,  as  to  whether  the  'object'  of  sense 
perception  is  like  or  unlike  in  kind  to  this  as  a  conscious,  subjective 
experience.      It  has  already  been  found  that  it  may  be  that  the 
object  is  independent  and  unalterable.    Now  it  appears  both  that  the 
object  is  implied  'as  present  to'  and  yet  that  as  known  it  is  'in'  that 
act  of  perception  which  is  implied  by  the  system  as  normaL    But  it 
is  this  very  system  which  implies  biologically,  or  l(^cally  if  put  in 
proxx>sitioDal  form,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  its  success,  an  inde- 
pendent, unalterable,  permanent  and  uniquely  causal  transcendent. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  these  characteristics  must  be  and  are 
compatible  with  a  manifoldness  within  the  transcendent;  for  suc- 
cess demands  not  only  consistency,  and  a  transcendent,  but  'correct- 
ness of  data' ;  but  correctness  of  data  is  constituted,  as  has  been  seen, 
by  a  determinateness  and  unequivocalness  of  relation  between  sub- 
jective, conscious  event  and  object.     Such  a  relation  is  possible  only 
if  there  are  objective  differences  which  'make  out'  a  sort  of  point- 
to-point  eorresix)ndence  with  differences  among  the  perceptive  acts. 
It  is  implied,  then,  that  the  transcendent  is  a  manifold;  that  the 
object  of  perception  itself  is  an  element  in  this  manifold  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  it  must  in  some  way  share  the  characteristics  of 
permanence  and  causal  regularity  as  well  as  those  of  independence 
and  unalterability.    These  last  two,  which  formerly  appeared  only 
as  possible  for,  now  emerge  as  demanded  in  the  perceived  object,  as 
characteristics   necessary   for   the  success   of   alogical   knowledge. 
To  consider  how  these  four  characteristics  can  coexist,  etc.,  does  not 
lie  within  the  range  of  this  paper,  but,  since  the  object  of  i>erceptioii 
must,  as  an  element  in  the  transcendent  whole,  participate  in  all  of 
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them  in  some  way,  it  is  different  in  kind  from  the  perceptive  act 
and  its  content. 

At  this  pointy  also,  there  appear  further  details  as  to  the  very 
character  of  the  ^transcendence'  in  perception.  This  last  is  'ob- 
jectively certain'  when  it  is  correct.  This  certainty  and  correct- 
ness, together  with  the  fact  that  the  perceptive  event  takes  place 
independent  of  and  even  against  our  'willing,'  and  that  for  it  cer- 
tain definite  subjective  conditions  must  be  present,  demand  that  the 
perceptive  act  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  unique  causal  action  be- 
tween transcendent  elements,  some  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of 
the  individual  organism.  This  causal  action  mediates  or  is  the  basis 
for  the  psychological  reference  which  takes  place,  as  it  were,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  which  has  been  found  to  be  also  a  case  of 
'biological  implication.'  To  discuss  how  such  a  mediation  can  take 
place  or  is  possible  does  not,  although  it  admits,  I  believe,  of  a  fairly 
definite  answer,  fall  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  However, 
the  reference,  so  mediated,  may  be  said  to  be  a  quality  of  a  percep- 
tive event  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  really  existing  'things.' 
These  'things,'  whatever  their  further  'nature'  may  be  shown  by  sub- 
sequent philosophical  criticism  to  be,  are  known  'in'  this  self -tran- 
scending perceptive  act  as  things,  qualities,  events,  relations,  as  the 
'elements'  and  'constituents'  of  a  permanent,  unalterable,  causal  tran- 
scendent. They  are  also  independent  in  the  sense  of  'being  already 
there,'  to  be  made  'the  difference  with,'  under  definite  transcendent 
conditions,  of  being  perceived  or,  in  some  other  way,  known.  They, 
accordingly,  get  'into'  consciousness  in  a  way  which  is  quite  com- 
patible with  their  being  also  'beyond,'  namely,  in  the  way  that  the 
implied  is  both  'in'  and  'beyond'  the  implier.  Their  relation  to 
consciousness  is  accordingly  that  of  being  implied,  known  and  pointed 
to  by  it  when  they,  or  some  of  them,  as  'already  there'  bring  about 
the  conditions  to  mediate  this  implying,  knowing  and  pointing. 
Consciousness,  then,  would  seem  to  have  just  this  last  threefold  func- 
tion, and  also  perhaps,  in  that  in  it  implication  immediately  origi- 
nates, the  further  function  of  making  knowledge  by  inference  possible. 

Given  the  above-mentioned  transcendent  conditions,  including  an 
essentially  similar  perceptive  organization  in  all  human  individuals, 
and  there  will  be,  and  in  fact  only  on  this  basis  can  there  be,  a  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  social  living  and  organization  such  as  in- 
cludes science  itself,  with  its  'AllgemeingUltigkeit'  and  'Denknot- 
wendigkeit. ' 

Edward  0.  Spauldino. 

PtufcrroN  UKivEBsmr. 
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THE   SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP   THE  WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL    ASSOCIATION 

Report   op   the   Secretary 

T^HE  Western  Philosophical  Association  held  its  sixth  annual 
-*-  meeting  conjointly  with  a  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  13  and  14, 
1906.  Forty  members  of  the  two  Associations  were  present,  repre- 
senting some  twenty-nine  universities,  colleges  or  other  institutions. 
The  meeting  was  in  every  respect  an  uncommonly  successful  one,  the 
arrangements  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  visiting  members 
provided  by  the  hospitality  of  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  being  admirably  adapted  to  promote  a  better  acquaintance 
amongst  the  members,  and  to  make  possible  an  unusual  amount  of 
that  informal  discussion  in  which  the  value  of  such  a  meeting  largely 
consists.  The  visiting  members  were  lodged  as  the  guests  of  the 
University  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  and  dined  together  at  Chad- 
bourne  Hall.  Four  joint  sessions  were  held,  and  the  Associations 
each  held  one  separate  session.  Of  the  joint  sessions,  one  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  on  'Recent  Arguments  for  Realism,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  Relations  of  Realism  and  Pragmatism';  another 
to  a  group  of  papers  on  the  'Psychology  of  the  Moral  Conscious- 
ness'; and  another  to  an  extremely  interesting  address  by  the  re- 
tiring President  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association,  Professor 
J.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  'Some  Contributions 
of  Psychology  towards  the  Conception  of  Justice.'  At  most  of  the 
sessions  there  was  extended  and  vigorous  discussion  of  the  pai>erB 
read,  especially  at  that  devoted  to  'Pragmatism  and  Realism.'  For 
this  discussion  a  special  bibliography  of  recent  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  prepared  and  sent  to  members  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing. At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, W.  B.  Pillsbury  was  elected  president;  Norman  Wilde,  vice- 
president;  J.  E.  Boodin,  secretary-treasurer;  and  J.  H.  Tufts  and 
A.  O.  Lovejoy  members  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  B.  H.  Bode, 
Dr.  Percy  Hughes,  Dr.  J.  R.  Farley,  Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary,  were 
elected  to  membership.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of 
$66.52.  The  selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  again  left  to 
the  executive  committee.  Abstracts  of  papers,  so  far  as  the  secretary 
has  been  able  to  secure  them,  are  appended. 
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Discussion:  Recent  Arguments  for  Realism,  vnth  especial  reference 
to  the  Relations  of  Realism  and  Pragmatism. 

1.  H.  W.  Stuart.  Realists  impute  to  idealism  the  belief  that  the 
object  of  knowledge  is  in  the  last  analysis  naught  but  one's  own 
mental  image.  Whether  or  not  this  be  a  caricature  of  idealism,  it 
is  at  least  tolerably  evident  that  the  realists  do  not  themselves  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  clear  of  it.  The  essence  of  their  difficulty  lies  in 
their  professing  two  incompatible  principles:  (1)  In  the  knowing 
experience  the  object  known  is  immediately  present  without  the 
intervention  of  any  mental  image,  and  (2)  knowledge  is  an  aware- 
ness of  a  simultaneously  existent  real  object.  One  of  the  principal 
motives  of  realism  is,  apparently,  a  dread  of  solipsism.  This  ex- 
plains its  insistence  upon  the  representational  theory  of  knowledge — 
the  object  must  be  simultaneously  present,  and  unmodified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  known.  This  is  a  falsification  of  the  analysis  given 
of  the  knowing  experience.  As  if  by  way  of  adjustment  between 
these  conflicting  views,  we  find  realists  talking  of  'diaphanous'  or 
'perfectly  transparent'  mental  images,  or  of  a  'unique  element  of 
awareness'  present  in  all  sense-experiences  as  the  distinctively 
conscious  element  in  them.  The  banished  mental  image  has  been 
let  in  again  by  the  back-stairs.  Pragmatism  tries  to  take  seriously 
the  analysis  of  knowing  which  realism  also  professes  to  believe  in. 
It  rejects  the  representational  theory  of  knowledge  and  thereby 
avoids  the  danger  of  being  cut  off,  like  realism  and  idealism,  from 
any  possibility  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error  in  detail,  taking 
thus  to  heart  the  warning  of  the  Theaetetus  against  so  defining  truth 
as  to  have  no  way  of  identifying  true  judgments.  Pragmatism  has 
this  fault  to  find  with  the  so-called  relational  theory  of  conscious- 
ness nowadays  associated  with  realism — that  it  is  either  a  mere  meta- 
physical theory  of  the  status  of  consciousness  in  a  refiective  scheme 
of  cosmology,  and  so  gives  no  significant  account  of  consciousness 
from  within  as  immediate  experience ;  or  else  it  slips  back,  in  trying 
to  do  this  latter,  into  the  use  of  terms  suggestive  of  the  'mental 
image'  theory,  as  when  consciousness  is  said  to  be  a  'glow'  in  which 
real  things  are  lighted  up  for  knowledge.  Pragmatism  takes  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  experiences  empirically  occur,  and  fixes  its 
attention  on  the  problem  of  determining  the  logical  and  ethical 
significance  of  these.  Realism  and  idealism  in  the  end  succeed  in 
saying  no  more  than  that  experiences  actually  do  occur — they  can 
not  account  for  these  empirical  qualities.  If  these  are  real  things, 
it  would  seem  to  the  pragmatist  that  they  can  not  be  known  in  ex- 
perience in  the  face-to-face  representational  way,  but  rather  that 
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experience  is,  as  a  metaphysical  process,  the  ultimate  import  or 
fruition  of  them. 

2.  B.  H.  Bode.  The  realism  which  asserts  that  experience  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  an  independent  external  order  is  reducible  to 
two  types,  of  which  the  first  recognizes  two  forms  of  knowing,  while 
the  second  recognizes  but  one.  These  two  forms  of  knowing  may  be 
indicated  as  respectively  'acquaintance  with'  and  'knowledge  about.' 
The  distinction  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
the  object  is  a  modification  of  the  conscious  state  itself,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  not.  As  yet  the  realism  of  the  first  type  has  not  recon- 
ciled its  contention  that  knowledge  is  twofold  in  form  with  the 
afSrmation  that  experience  brings  us  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  type  of  realism  has  failed 
to  reduce  all  knowing  to  the  form  of  knowledge-about.  Pragmatism 
may  be  considered  as  mediating  between  the  two  types  of  realism^ 
The  diflSculties  of  realism,  it  is  held,  originate  from  the  fact  that 
the  object  of  knowledge  is  treated  as  a  ready-made  datum.  Accord- 
ing to  pragmatism,  all  the  difficulties  may  be  obviated  if  we  dis- 
tinguish between  pure  experience  and  consciousness.  This  distinc- 
tion enables  us  to  affirm  both  that  objects  are  experienced  directly, 
since  they  are  synonymous  with  pure  experience,  and  that  conscious- 
ness is  reducible  to  one  form,  since  it  consists  of  relational  elements. 
This  view,  however,  necessitates  a  derivation  of  consciousness,  and  at 
this  point  pragmatism  fails.  The  only  positive  conclusion  that  ax>- 
pears  to  emerge  from  these  various  considerations  is  that  a  twofold 
form  of  knowing  must  be  assumed.  The  metaphysics  involved  in  this 
assumption  remains  as  a  separate  problem. 

3.  S.  S.  CoLViN.  The  critics  of  pragmatism  find  in  it  the  im- 
plications of  subjective  idealism;  its  supporters,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  outspoken  in  the  assertion  of  its  fundamental  realism.  Defining 
realism  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  as  the  belief  that  with 
every  noetic  state  there  is  something  that  exists  independent  of  this 
state,  which  is  extramental  and  to  which  the  noetic  state  points,  let  us 
inquire  whether  the  pragmatist  reaches  a  realistic  basis.  Pragma- 
tism speaks  of  pointing,  of  the  growth  of  one  experience  into  another, 
of  a  total  experience  of  which  the  present  is  merely  a  part.  This 
transcendence  is,  however,  from  one  experience  to  another.  The 
pragmatist  nowhere  finds  room  for  a  pointing  to  an  extraexperiential 
reality.  The  pragmatist  by  his  doctrine  of  experience  does  not 
therefore  reach  a  realistic  basis,  as  the  term  realistic  is  used  in  this 
discussion.  The  pragmatist,  however,  makes  pure  experience  a 
reality  independent  of  the  noetic  state,  and  conditioning  it.  Here  he 
has  reached  a  realistic  basis,  but  without  warrant    From  experience 
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as  we  know  it  we  can  never  arrive  at  pure  experience.  It  is  an 
abstraction.  The  absolute  idealist  interprets  thought  in  its  highest 
terms  and  reaches  an  absolute  thinker.  The  pragmatist  interprets 
thought  in  its  lowest  terms  and  arrives  at  pure  experience.  Neither 
idealist  nor  pragmatist  can  deduce  his  ultimate  from  experience  as 
we  know  it.  The  pragmatist  asserts  that  many  minds  can  know  the 
same  thing,  just  as  many  lines  may  have  one  point  in  common.  This 
is  an  argument  from  analogy,  and  is  imperfect.  The  pragmatist 
also  asserts  that  space  is  the  same  for  all  minds,  while  he  admits 
that  objects  in  space  are  just  a  little  different  for  each  individual. 
These  two  assertions  seem  inconsistent.  Pragmatism  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  transcending  element  in  the  noetic  psychosis,  and  it 
must  share  the  fate  of  all  philosophies  that  regard  merely  the  flow  of 
experience  and  ignore  the  realistic  attitude  of  knowing.  It  reaches 
a  real  only  by  forcibly  transcending  the  flow  of  individual  experi- 
ence. Pragmatism,  therefore,  should  be  interpreted  as  essentially 
idealistic. 

Humanism  and  Absolute  Subconsciousness:  F.  C.  Doan. 

The  paper  concluded  as  follows:  With  Hartmann  the  automatic 
character  of  subconsciousness  is  concealed  under  terms  of  soothing 
evasion.  Nevertheless,  by  his  own  showing  every  articulate  connec- 
tion between  absolute  and  human  self-consciousness  breaks  down. 
An  experience  so  faultlessly  automatic,  so  perfectly  instinctive,  so 
smoothly  functional  that  it  never  falls  ill,  is  never  weary,  is  never 
sensuous,  never  vacillates,  requires  no  time  for  reflection,  never  errs, 
never  has  occasion  to  remember  or  anticipate,  and  in  which  will 
and  representation  are  in  inseparable  unity, — ^an  experience  so 
smooth  as  all  this  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  flnite,  coarse-grained  experi- 
ences of  men.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  latter  consists  in  the 
very  fact  that  they  do  fall  ill,  do  grow  weary,  are  sensuous,  vacil- 
lating, erring,  and  in  need  therefore  of  guidance  and  chastening 
through  memory.  Human  self -consciousness  exists  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  will  and  idea  remain  thus  mutually  contradictory.  A 
rigorously  remedial  transcendentalism  does  indeed  relieve  the  sick- 
ness and  pain  of  finite  self-consciousness,  but  only  by  administering 
to  finitude  an  absolute  anesthetic — a  thoroughgoing  euthanasia  no 
human  convention  is  ever  likely  to  legalize.  The  very  moods  in 
which  under  pain  of  self-diremption  men  have  become  self-conscious, 
these  incertitudes,  these  tragedies,  these  sicknesses  of  the  soul,  are 
symptomatic,  according  to  cosmic  hiunanism,  of  the  self-diremptive 
and  imperfectly  self-sacrificial  character  which  persists  as  an  eternal 
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defect,  a  fundamental  stimulus  in  the  very  heart  even  of  ultimate 
experience. 

The  Feelings  as  a  Source  of  Knowledge:  E.  D.  Starbuck. 

The  truth  quality  in  art,  morality  and  religion  must  be  admitted 
to  be  inadequately  exploited  by  our  sensation-cognition-intellection 
psychology.  The  usual  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  'worth,'  or 
'values,'  and  the  totality-feeling  involved  are  due  to  the  creaming 
off  of  a  multiplicity  of  dimly  perceived  associations,  seems  more 
ingenious  than  satisfactory.     It  may  be  logical,  but  it  is  not  true  to 

y,  introspection.  In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  psychology 
this  view  is  becoming  altogether  untenable.  The  view  herein  pre- 
sented is  that  the  truth  that  seems  to  arise  through  love,  art,  conduct 
and  religion,  comes  through  the  feelings,  i.  c,  that  it  is  a  conative- 
affective  process  that  is  reported  directly  to  consciousness  through 
the  feelings  and  not  through  the  mediation  of  cognitive  processes. 
These  latter,  of  course,  demand  satisfaction,  but  in  these  particular 
fields  their  demands  are  secondary  both  in  time  and  importance,  and 
the  satisfaction  is  essentially  a  sense  of  fitness,  harmony  and  adjust- 
ment. The  truth  that  comes  from  these  forms  of  'appreciation'  is 
real  information;  it  is,  in  its  elaboration,  of  the  nature  of  'knowl- 
edge,' and  this  without  abusing  the  accepted  use  of  that  term. 
The  lines  leading  to  this  view  are:  1.  The  subliminaUy  right  in- 
terpretation of  imperceptible  stimuli.  These  may  be,  since  not  ca- 
pable of  introspection,  either  cognitive  or  predominantly  conative- 
affective.  The  latter  view  is  the  least  inharmonious.  2.  The  facts 
of   comparative    and    genetic   psychology.      The   conative-affective 

/  states  and  processes  must  have  been  originally  about  the  only  forms 
of  consciousness.  Still  they  led  to  'knowledge,'  i.  e.,  such  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  self  (through  feeling)  of  the  elements  of  experience 
that  may,  on  occasion,  be  used  more  or  less  consciously  for  the  ends 
of  life,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  fuller  adjustment.  3.  The  facts  ac- 
cumulated since  Mosso's  early  experiments,  in  regard  to  organic 
responses  to  stimuli.  These  have  made  something  like  the  James- 
Lange  theory  of  the  emotions  inevitable.  The  somatic  response  is 
immediate  and  instinctive,  and  appropriate  to  the  stimulus.  There 
is  much  such  evidence  that  the  organic  reaction  is  as  apt  to  precede 
as  to  accompany  or  follow  the  stimulus.  The  anatomical  work  of 
Oppenheimer,  ('Das  Gefiihl')  and  experiments  such  as  those  of 
Fere  and  Jael  upon  musical  appreciation,  seem  to  show  that  'appre- 
ciation '  is  but  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  presence  and  qual- 
ity of  organic  responses.  4.  A  truer  analysis  of  the  feelings.  They 
seem  to  be  as  manifold  as  the  variety  of  experiences,  and  not  two- 
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fold  or  fourfold  or  sixfold.  They  are  also  as  truly  'objective'  as- 
are  sensations  and  perceptions.  Any  fair  analysis  of  a  feeling 
shows  that  it  reflects  subjective  conditions,  external  facts  and  the 
relation  of  subject  to  object;  just  as  do  sensations.  The  latter  are 
mediated  through  association  because  their  data  are  discrete,  while 
the  former  are  immediate.  The  truth  that  comes  through  feeling 
is  as  'objective'  as  is  that  through  intellection.  5.  The  facts  of 
physiological  psychology.  The  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the 
vasomotor  mechanism  have  become  distinctly  and  progressively  dif- 
ferentiated, in  the  course  of  evolution,  from  the  central  nervous 
system.  Until  this  long  course  of  development  can  be  retraced  or 
eliminated,  both  nervous  systems  will  probably  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness somewhat  on  their  own  account,  and  we  shall  have  a  world  of 
'appreciation'  set  oflf  against  a  world  of  'description,'  the  esthete 
and  religionist  inharmonious  with  the  logician  and  scientist,  and 
the  truth  of  feeling  opposed  to  the  truth  of  intellection.  This  point 
of  view  has  significance,  not  only  for  psychology,  but  for  epistemology. 
It  is  psychological  dualism  or  pluralism  which  may,  upon  reflection, 
tend  to  at  least  make  more  credible  a  philosophical  monism. 

Ideas  aiid  Conduct:  Joseph  Hershey  Bair. 

Every  idea  has  an  image  which  serves  as  a  stimulus  in  determin- 
ing our  conduct.  An  idea  is  often  so  potent  a  factor  that  we  are 
swayed  by  it,  and  ignore  our  immediate  surroundings.  Our  view  of  v 
life  is  the  background  in  which  our  ideas  are  set,  and  through  which 
our  ideas  and  perceptions  have  value.  In  dealing  with  our  fellow  men 
in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  able 
to  take  an  inventory  of  this  background  of  valuation.  In  order  to 
modify  or  control  their  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  and  control 
their  imagery.  In  communicating  with  others,  we  do  so  also  through 
imagery.  If  the  images  do  not  correspond,  communication  is  indef- 
inite. This  rich  field  for  inquiry,  into  which  the  psychologist  is 
often  unwillingly  forced  through  his  contact  with  the  educator,  has 
great  possibilities.  The  practical  side  of  psychology  would  yield 
great  results  to  the  trained  specialist  if  he  could  be  induced  to  enter 
it. 

Meanuig:  \V.  B.  Piujsbury. 

Meaning  in  the  logical  use  is  a  term  that  must  be  given  also  a 
psychological  value.  We  find  historically  that  meaning  is  treated 
Hs\  something  added  to  or  substracted  from  the  given,  as  in  judgment, 
or  that  it  has  been  used  to  designate  the  fact  that  we  immediately 
pass  from  the  given  image  to  a  connected  order  interpretation. 
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Both  uses  are  shown  by  introspection  to  desi^ate  events  that  actu- 
ally go  on  in  the  mind.  In  perception  there  is  always  some  one 
phase  or  attribute  that  stands  out  most  clearly  and,  furthermore, 
it  is  seen  that  in  perception  there  is  nothing  but  this  phase  or  as- 
pect. The  background  or  image  from  which  abstraction  is  made 
simply  does  not  exist,  but  is  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  to  ex- 
plain the  event.  In  the  same  way,  when  selection  is  made,  we  im- 
mediately tend  to  see,  not  the  sensation  or  perception  itself,  but  the 
earlier  development  construction  that  explains  and  makes  consistent 
this  and  other  sensations  or  perceptions.  This  again  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional event,  but  is  involved  in  all  perception.  Meaning,  then, 
.  is  a  fruitful  way  of  regarding  the  mental  states,  but  is  not  in  itself 
a  new  process. 

Space  and  Reality:  John  E.  Boodin. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  development  of  the  space  concept. 
One  emphasizes  space  as  series  or  ideal  construction.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Kantians.  In  so  far  as  space  is  serial,  I  would  agree 
with  Kant  that  it  is  ideal.  This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the 
space  concept.  On  the  contrary,  the  convenience  of  this  conception 
implies  another  aspect,  the  ontological  or  non-being  aspect.  This 
is  already  implied  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  void  made  by  ancient 
atomism.  It  was,  how^ever,  merely  dogmatically  asserted,  and  un- 
warranted deductions  were  drawn  from  it,  as  was  shown  by  Aristotle. 
Critical  philosophy,  however,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  a  real  space 
zero:  (1)  because,  in  spite  of  Parmenides,  it  is  conceivable;  (2)  be- 
cause it  is  convenient  to  presuppose  it  as  a  limit,  both  in  experiments 
that  have  to  do  with  approximation  to  a  vacuum  and  in  conceiving 
Newton's  first  law  of  motion;  (3)  because  it  is  presupposed  by 
geometry  in  its  axiom  of  free  mobility;  (4)  because  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  conception  of  distance  which  conditions  both  the  equations 
of  the  astronomer  and  intersubjective  intercourse;  (5)  because  it 
simplifies  the  problem  of  the  attributes  of  space,  the  only  attributes 
that  can  be  regarded  as  spatial  being  non-resistance,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  free  mobility,  and  distance.  Extension,  continuity,  divisi- 
bility, dimensionality,  etc.,  must  be  dealt  with  as  physical  attributes 
according  to  our  convenience  in  manipulating  physical  things.  Thus, 
the  stock  antinomies  brought  against  space  as  quantitative,  infinite, 
etc.,  become  irrelevant.  Quantity  and  infinity  belong  to  our  ideal 
tools,  not  to  reality  as  such.  (6)  Aristotle's  arguments  against  the 
void,  while  valid  as  against  the  conception  of  the  atomists,  would 
have  no  force  as  against  this  conception.  On  the  contrary,  his  own 
conception  must  be  regarded  by  us  as  merely  ideal.     (7)  The  eon- 
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oeption  of  distance  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  things, 
but  conditions  the  behavior  of  things.  (8)  This  conception  satisfies 
our  space  intuition.  (9)  Finally,  this  conception  satisfies  the 
criterion  invoked  by  the  Eantians  themselves,  viz.,  that  those  condi- 
tions which  limit,  and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  realization 
of  purpose,  must  themselves  be  real. 

The  Psychological  Basis  of  Ethics:  J.  Dashiell  Stoops. 

Three  things  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  problem  of  the  will. 
There  is  the  mechanism  of  motor  response;  in  the  second  place,  the 
response  is  infiuenced  by  feelings ;  and,  finally,  motor  responses  and 
feelings  must  be  guided  by  the  intellect  to  make  possible  voluntary 
activity.    The  motor  and  feeling  elements  we  treat  together.     The 
foundation  of  the  mind  is  in  motor  responses  and  coincident  feel- 
ings.   Refiex  and  instinctive  actions,  with  their  correlative  feelings,^ 
constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  developed  moral  will. 
Non-voluntary  forms  of  activity  and  feeling  elements  are  accord- 
ingly fundamental  in  the  treatment  of  ethics.     The  significance  of 
habits  and  instincts  is  vital  for  the  evolution  of  the  moral  life.     The  ^ 
function  of  the  intellect  is  to  guide  and  organize  these  non- voluntary 
and  emotional  phases  of  experience.    Voluntary  action  is  itself  a 
higher  form  of  motor  response,  expressing  itself  through  general 
ideas.    For  ethics  we  may  speak  of  two  types  of  non-voluntary  re- 
sponse; individualistic  and  social.     Both  forms  must  be  under  the 
control  of  the  will  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  constituent  factors 
in  the  moral  self.    The  moral  life  is  largely  a  matter  of  proportion. 
The  world  is  not  made  up  of  people  who  are  good  or  bad,  but  of 
those  who  are  better  or  worse.    The  same  ingredients  of  character 
are  in  the  criminal  and  the  good.     Ethics  must  learn  from  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.      Its  method  should  be  psychological,  and  not 
metaphysical. 

Determinism  in  Motives:  Bernard  C.  Ewer. 

The  naive  interpretation  of  decision  involves  two  apparently  con- 
tradictory ideas ;  determinism  and  indeterminism.  The  latter  is  fre- 
quently rejected  as  absurd,  yet  the  former  depends  upon  a  quantita- 
tive conception  of  psychical  activity  which  is  not  revealed  by  intro- 
spection, nor  logically  implied  in  the  conception  of  causality.  The 
analysis  of  motives  shows  qualitative,  not  in  general  quantitative, 
relations  among  desires,  hence  an  absolute  determinism  is  fictitious. 
Decision  is  infiuenced  by  truly  efficacious  motives,  but  it  is  always  t0\ 
some  extent  experimental,  and,  indeed,  a  'chance'  occurrence.  This 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  uncaused,  since  the  ordinary  absolute  di»- 
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"junction  between  law  and  chance  applies  only  to  the  abstractions 
themselves,  not  to  the  real  facts.  Hence  caricatures  of  indetermin- 
ism  as  pure  lawlessness,  non-moral,  etc.,  are  irrelevant.  The  truth 
is  double:  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  we  create  the  habit;  from 
one  point  of  view,  our  conduct  is  determined ;  from  the  other,  unde- 
termined; but  neither  aspect  is  absolute.  To  understand  how  ap- 
parently contradictory  conceptions  can  both  be  true  of  reality  we 
must  refer,  as  in  all  ultimate  comprehension,  to  the  fact  itself. 

The  Self  and  the  Selves:  Percy  Hughes. 

The  term  ego  should  be  reserved  for  the  individual  who  is  self- 
conscious,  who  says  or  feels,  *this  is  I.'  The  term  self  stands  for 
many  ideas  which,  while  of  all  of  them  we  say  'this  is  I,'  yet  are 
more  diverse  than  commonly  is  thought.  Indeed,  how  the  term  self 
applies  to  them  all  is  hard  to  say.  Each  with  its  corresponding 
f  not-self  makes  up  a  universe  in  which  no  other  self  is  found.  These 
ideas  are  here  called  categories  of  self,  and  of  them  eight  are  dis- 
tinguished: the  *knower,'  the  *experiencer,'  the  'will,'  the  'his- 
torical,' the  'bodily,'  the  'ideal,'  the  'realization'  and  the  'socius' 
self.  The  value  of  such  a  list  is  shown  in  many  ambiguities  which 
are  to  be  found  in  most  assertions  made  of  self  when  the  distinction 
between  selves  is  not  noted.  In  the  definition  of  those  emotions  in 
which  ethics  particularly  is  concerned,  these  distinctions  should  ren- 
der much  service.  Pride  is  always  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of 
self  over  the  not-self,  but  it  is  only  in  the  kind  of  pride  which  is 
concerned  with  the  historical  self,  a  pride  that  is  always  best  called 
vanity,  that  the  comparison  with  other  people  is  involved. 

The  Influence  of  Self -Consciousness  upon  Volition:    Arthur  0. 

LOVEJOY. 

The  older  psychology  of  volition  assumed  that  reflective  volition 
always  involved  the  representation  of  some  future  situation,  and  of 
some  satisfaction  of  the  self  of  the  chooser,  to  be  realized  at  the  con- 
ceived future  moment.  We  now,  however,  have  become  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  self  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that 
volition  should  take  place  is  not  the  represented  self  of  the  future 
moment,  but  the  representing  self,  or  ego,  of  the  moment  of  deci- 
sion; that  it  is,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  not  the  idea  of  greatest 
pleasure,  but  the  most  pleasant  idea,  that  normally  determines  choice. 
Assuming  this  much  to  be  established,  the  question  arises  how  this 
volitional  situation  is  affected  by  self -consciousness ;  for  if  all  profit- 
able ethical  theory  must  take  its  point  of  departure  in  a  peychology 
of  volition,  it  must  a  fortiori  take  its  point  of  departure  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  man's  power  of  self -representation  upon  his 
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volition.  This  subject  has  not  yet  been  adequately  treated  by  either 
psychologists  or  ethical  theorists.  It  has  been  held  by  some  (not 
only  by  hedonists,  but  also  by  the  school  of  Green)  that  self -con- 
sciousness makes  man  necessarily  egoistic  or  self-referring  in  his 
choice  of  future  situations.  In  reality,  however,  the  most  significant  > 
function  of  self-consciousness  is  to  bring  it  about  that  the  ego  is 
capable  of  being  interested  in  its  own  ejective  self  as  an  object  of 
possible  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  of  finding  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  ejective  self  in  which  it  possesses  qualities  that  the 
ego  does  not  admire  or  approve,  an  unpleasant  idea.  The  dominant^ 
desire  of  the  self-conscious  animal  is  to  think  the  right  kind  of 
adjectives  or  epithets  as  attachable  to  its  ejective  self  conceived  as  a 
doer.  So  far  from  being  an  unimportant  or  secondary  factor  in  the 
determination  of  volition,  this  desire  to  conceive  of  the  self  as  acting 
in  a  maimer  which  the  ego  can,  at  the  moment  of  choice,  regard 
with  satisfaction  is  the  ultimate  motive  in  all  deliberate  choosing. 
All  moral  discussion  presupposes  the  existence  of  this  solicitude,  not^ 
about  the  end  of  action,  but  about  the  character  of  the  agent,  upon 
the  part  of  the  participants  in  that  discussion;  the  moral  *  ought'  is^ 
meaningless  except  in  so  far  as  this  kind  of  desire  is  presupposed 
in  the  person  to  whom  the  'ought'  is  addressed.  The  desire  in  ques- 
tion has  distinctly  the  'when  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings'  character. 
He  who  denies  that  he  is  actuated  by  such  a  motive,  or  who  declares 
such  a  motive  to  be  something  else  than  moral,  is  obviously  doing 
so  precisely  because  of  his  unwillingness  now  to  think  of  his  self 
as  the  subject  of  unadmired  predicates,  such  as  'irrational'  or  'self 
conscious'  or  the  like.  There  are,  in  short,  only  two  fundamentallyx, 
distinct  forms  of  interest  that  determine  deliberate  choice:  (a)  the 
direct  or  spontaneous  interest  in  a  conceived  future  situation  that 
may  result  from  one's  action;  (b)  interest  in  having  the  self  in 
action  the  subject  of  approved  predicates.  The  former  is  not  strictly 
ethical  at  all ;  one  in  this  situation  either  does  or  does  not  now  desire 
some  conceived  future  situation,  and  if  one  does  desire  it  the  word 
'ought'  is  irrelevant.  As  soon  as  discussion  arises  as  to  what  a 
rational  object  of  desire  is,  the  implicit  appeal  is  always  to  this  other  ' 
kind  of  interest  in  the  predicates  of  the  self  conceived  as  chooser 
or  doer. 

The  Alleged  Blindness  of  the  Common  Moral  Consciousness:  Frank 

Chapman  Sharp. 

According  to  many  contemporary  moralists,  the  moral  judgments 
of  common  sense  are  blind,  in  the  sense  that  they  arise  without  any 
accompanying  consciousness  of  their  rationale.    The  paper  presents 
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the  results  of  an  attempt  made  to  test  the  truth  of  this  view,  by  an 
examination  of  the  answers  to  certain  questions  in  casuistry  given  to 
students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  questions — always 
stated  in  concrete  form — ^involved  the  following  principles :  the  per- 
missibility of  lying,  of  breaking  a  promise,  of  breaking  a  contract,  of 
stealing  in  order  to  preserve  life,  of  killing  those  hopelessly  sick  with 
cancer.  The  records  supplied  by  the  written  replies  were  supple- 
mented in  many  cases  by  personal  interviews  with  the  writers. 
Eighty-four  answers  were  obtained  from  students  in  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Sciences,  and  forty-nine  from  first-year  students  in  the 
*  Short  Course  in  Agriculture.'  In  addition,  eleven  college  students 
reported  that  they  failed  to  reply  because  in  some  or  all  cases  they 
could  give  no  reasons  for  their  answers.  Four  of  these  were  inter- 
viewed in  order  to  discover  the  exact  significance  of  this  statement. 
The  conclusion  reached  from  the  examination  of  the  data  supplied  by 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  was  that  not  more 
than  twenty-five  answers  out  of  a  total  of  over  four  hundred  could 
possibly  be  counted  as  immediate,  and  of  this  small  number  only  one 
or  perhaps  two  could  be  so  considered  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
While  the  existence  of  unreasoned  moral  judgments  was  thus  ren- 
dered highly  probable,  they  were  shown  to  be,  in  this  group  of 
persons  at  least,  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  students  in  the  *  Short  Course  in  Agriculture'  were  even  more 
striking.  Not  a  single  answer  was  found  that  could  plausibly  be 
considered  *  blind,'  in  the  sense  of  immediate  or  wholly  unreasoned. 

The  Relation  of  Sentiment  to  the  Taste  of  Foods;  a  Chapter  in  Ap- 

plied  Psychology :  W.D.Scott. 

Our  appreciation  of  food  depends  only  in  part  upon  the  gusta- 
tory sensations.  With  our  rural  ancestors  these  gustatory  sensa- 
tions were  the  principal  factor  in  the  selection  of  what  should  be 
eaten.  With  us  of  sedentary  habits  and  more  highly  developed 
esthetic  sense,  the  appearance  of  the  food  and  sentimental  associa- 
tions have  assumed  a  fundamental  importance.  Certain  parts  of 
turkey  can  not  be  discriminated  from  pork  by  gustatory  sensations, 
but  we  all  greatly  prefer  the  turkey  because  of  the  sentimental  as- 
sociations which  enshrine  turkey.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  our 
standards  of  selecting  our  foods,  the  American  people  are  annually 
eating  less  and  less  of  those  foods  which  are  unesthetic  in  appearance 
and  association.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  certain  foods  which  appeal  to  the  esthetic  judg- 
ment of  the  purchasers.  The  producer  and  the  salesman  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this  fact  and  to  present  their  products  to  us  in 
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such  a  form  that  they  satisfy  our  changed  standards.  Provisions 
are  delivered  in  neat  packages  and  not  in  bulk.  The  most  effective 
advertisements  have  as  their  object  to  create  a  sentiment  for  a  food 
comparable  to  the  sentiment  which  has  grown  up  around  turkey  and 
quail.  In  certain  instances  such  a  purpose  has  met  with  pronounced 
success.  In  such  instances  the  advertiser  not  only  induces  us  to  buy 
his  conmiodity,  but  he  has  a  nobler  function,  and  a  more  profitable 
one,  of  causing  us  to  enjoy  the  food  after  we  have  secured  it. 

A  Stereoscopic  Demonstration:  Joseph  Jastrow. 

The  demonstration  included  (a)  a  group  of  devices  for  class  in- 
struction in  stereoscopic  principles;  (b)  an  historical  series  showing 
the  development  of  the  stereoscope  and  the  variety  of  devices  in 
which  the  common  underlying  principle  has  been  applied;  (c)  recent 
improvements  in  the  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  approximating 
the  relation  of  the  retina  to  the  photograph  to  that  of  the  eye  or  eyes 
in  viewing  the  actual  scene;  (d)  a  series  of  specially  arranged  views 
to  illustrate  the  several  points  concerned  in  the  psychology  of  visual 
interpretation  of  the  third  dimension  of  space, — such  views  attempt- 
ing as  well  the  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  isolation  and  in  combination.  In  the  first  group  were 
demonstrated  groups  of  models,  two-dimensional  and  three-dimen- 
sional, and  devices  for  acquiring  stereoscopic  vision  of  photographs 
with  the  eyes  alone,  unaided  by  an  instrument;  the  second  group 
included  the  several  refracting  and  refiecting  varieties,  color-stereo- 
scopes, and  approximations  to  depth- vision  with  one  eye ;  the  verant 
lenses  for  monocular  and  binocular  vision  and  the  Zeiss  stereoscope, 
as  also  the  relations  of  the  focal  length  of  the  photographic  camera 
to  the  view,  were  considered  in  the  third  group ;  the  views  exhibited 
in  the  fourth  group  included  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  background,  familiarity,  transposition,  contour-lines,  inter- 
position of  objects,  subjective  inference  and  related  points.  A 
manual  of  stereoscopic  vision  is  in  preparation  in  which  these  views 
will  be  published. 

A  Visual  Illusion  of  Motion:  E.  Jenneb. 

The  illusion  begins  with  the  vision  of  a  rolling  disk  with  radia- 
tions like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  seen  by  interrupted  light  or  as 
through  the  pickets  of  a  fence.  According  to  time-relations  of  the 
interruptions  of  the  'pickets'  and  the  'spokes,'  the  wheel  breaks  into 
multiple  striations,  that  themselves  as  a  whole  move  forward,  or  back- 
ward, or  stand  still.  By  making  the  'fence'  pass  by  under  regulated 
speed,  a  revolving  disk  may  be  substituted  for  the  rolling  wheel,  and 
the  whole  phenomenon  carefully  and  conveniently  studied.    When 
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viewed  through  a  rotating  wheel  with  open  sectors,  a  portion  of  the 
phenomenon  may  be  resolved.  While  the  whole  range  of  appear- 
ances may  be  derived  from  the  mathematical  relations  of  rate  of 
travel  and  interruptions  and  the  duration  of  the  after-image,  the 
complexity,  variability  and  brilliance  of  the  effect  give  the  demon- 
stration of  the  illusion  by  these  devices  a  peculiar  interest. 

Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Memory  Consciousness:  F.  Kuhl- 

MANN. 

The  problems  in  the  analysis  of  the  memory  consciousness  that 
seem  at  present  most  significant  may  be  stated  under  three  heads: 
A.  The  analysis  of  the  memory  consciousness  into  its  elements;  B. 
The  function  of  these  elements  in  the  memory  consciousness ;  C.  The 
nature  and  causes  of  memory  illusion.  A.  Recent  progress  in  the 
analysis  of  perceptive  experience  offers  new  problems  in  memory 
analysis.  Biological  interpretation  in  both  gives  new  views  on  their 
interrelation.  There  are  animal  minds  without  memory,  and  prob- 
ably several  different  forms  of  memory.  The  more  special  problems 
here  concern  (1)  images  of  sensations  through  the  special  sense 
organs,  (2)  organic  images  in  general,  (3)  the  elements  in  the  recog- 
nitive  consciousness.  (1)  In  our  ordinary  memory  we  image  only  a 
small  portion  of  readily  discernible  sensory  qualities.  There  is  also 
a  great  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  images  for  the  different 
special  senses  are  aroused.  Interpretation  of  the  latter  calls  for  a 
number  of  further  considerations.  (2)  The  first  general  question 
concerns  the  part  played  in  memory  of  complexes  of  organic  sensa- 
tions that  are  not  connected  with  the  perception  of  objects,  but  are 
expressive  of  bodily  states  and  in  general  enter  into  the  moods  and 
dispositions  of  consciousness.  The  second  concerns  the  reproduc- 
tion in  memory  of  organic  reactions  set  up  in  the  perception  of  an 
object.  B.  The  elements  of  memory  may  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  function  in  (1)  recall  and  (2)  in  recognition.  (1)  If 
in  recalling  how  a  thing  looks,  we  call  its  visual  image  primary  and 
all  others  secondary,  our  first  questions  concern,  first,  the  part  sec- 
ondary images  in  general  play  in  the  production  of  primary,  and, 
second,  how  this  is  dependent  on  whether  the  primary  is  in  one  or 
the  other  sense  department.  (2)  When  secondary  images  follow  the 
primary  they  may,  in  the  recall  of  meaningless  visual  forms,  (a) 
strengthen  the  memory  certainty,  or  (6)  they  may  leave  it  unafl^ected, 
or  (c)  they  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  contradict  the  primary 
image,  resulting  in  uncertainty.  C.  Three  general  suggestions  can 
be  made  at  present.  (1)  Much  of  our  so-called  memory  is  not 
memory,  but  inference.     (2)  There  is  a  tendency  to  remember  things, 
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in  any  particular  case,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  experience  them. 
(3)  Esthetic  influences  produce  memory  illusion.  All  of  these  sug- 
gestions are  of  interest,  not  so  much  because  of  the  facts  they  indi- 
cate, as  because  of  the  problems  they  present. 

Accuracy  in  the  Judgment  of  Size  and  Distance:  A.  M.  Rugoles 

and  F.  Kuhlmann. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  the  accuracy 
in  judging  the  relative  sizes  of  two  squares,  e.  g,,  when  they  were 
(1)  at  the  same,  and  (2)  at  different,  distances,  and  how  this  de- 
pended on  the  several  factors  entering  into  the  judgment  of  dis- 
tance. Two  methods  were  employed.  In  the  apparatus  of  the  first, 
the  subject  saw  one  square  through  a  double  convex  lens,  and  im- 
mediately after  chose  one  that  seemed  its  equal  from  a  series  pre- 
sented simultaneously.  The  square  seen  through  the  lens  was  set 
for  three  different  accommodation  distances,  one,  two  and  three 
meters,  determined  from  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  distance 
between  lens  and  square.  In  the  second  method  the  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  two  movable  cars  in  a  dark  room,  with  inside  lights  illu- 
minating square  openings  at  their  ends.  Distances  from  the  subject 
of  from  one  to  ten  meters  were  used.  The  car  lights  were  turned  on 
in  immediate  succession.  Their  intensity  could  be  varied  at  will.  In 
both  methods  the  objective  factors  entering  in  judging  the  distance  of 
one  of  the  squares  seen  can  be  reduced  to  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence. The  main  results  for  both  methods,  so  far,  show  a  relatively 
very  great  influence  of  purely  subjective  factors  in  the  judgment  of 
distance,  and  hence  of  the  relative  sizes,  when  only  accommodation 
and  convergence  entered.  In  extreme  instances,  in  the  latter 
method,  the  subject  might  judge  the  two  lights  to  be  at  the  same  dis- 
tance when  they  were  distant  one  and  ten  meters,  respectively. 

Some  Experiments  on  the  Localization  of  Sound:  Daniel  Starch. 
The  apparent  variation  of  intensity  and  of  distance  of  a  sound 
uniform  in  intensity  and  distance  with  change  in  direction,  was  de- 
termined by  finding  the  threshold  of  hearing  for  a  series  of  direc- 
tions level  with  the  ears,  IS**  apart,  passing  from  front  annind  on 
the  right  to  the  back.  The  source  of  sound  was  one  meter  from  the 
observer.  The  experiments  show  that  the  threshold  is  lowest  on  the 
side,  90''  right,  and  gradually  rises  in  passing  toward  the  front  or 
toward  the  back.  Consequently  sensitivity  is  keenest  on  the  side. 
A  sound  passing  from  in  front  or  from  the  back  toward  the  side 
would  seem  gradually  to  become  louder,  reaching  its  maximum  at 
90  **  right.    This  change  in  intensity  with  change  in  direction  is  an 
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essential  datum  for  the  localization  of  sound.  Similarly  the  dis- 
crimination for  pitch  and  for  intensity  was  tested.  The  experiments 
show  that  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  intensity  of  sound 
is  the  same  for  all  directions.  But  pitch  discrimination  is  poorest 
at  the  side.  The  difference  limen  for  three  well-trained  observers 
was  1.4  V.  d.  at  the  side,  8  v.  d.  in  front,  and  1  v.  d.  in  the  back. 
The  poorer  discrimination  at  the  side  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ear  catches  more  overtones  when  the  source  of  sound  is  on  the 
side.  This  may  be  confusing  and  consequently  cause  poorer  dis- 
crimination. Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  variety  of 
stimuli  were  used  demonstrated  that  the  richer  and  more  complex 
a  sound  is  the  more  accurately  it  can  be  localized.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  localize  an  approximately  pure  tone.  The  estimation  of  angular 
differences  between  directions  was  tested.  Small  angles  are  over- 
estimated in  front  and  underestimated  at  the  side.  We  overestimate 
in  front  probably  because  we  can  discriminate  between  directions 
more  accurately  than  we  think  we  can,  and  we  underestimate  on 
the  side  because  we  do  not  discriminate  between  directions  as  ac- 
curately as  we  nmvely  suppose. 

Color  Percepii&n  of  Certain  Animals:  S.  S.  Colvin. 

During  the  year  1904-05  a  series  of  experiments  were  conducted 
by  the  department  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  color  perception 
of  certain  higher  animals.  The  animals  tested  were  three  dogs,  a 
cat  and  a  squirrel.  The  animals  were  tested  in  the  first  place  with 
receptacles  containing  food  and  alike  in  every  respect  except  in  color. 
Only  one  receptacle  could  be  opened,  however,  and  the  food  obtained. 
This  receptacle  was  painted  a  standard  red  and  was  kept  constantly 
through  the  first  series  of  tests.  Other  colors  used  and  varied  from 
time  to  time  were  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  red  orange, 
red  red  orange  and  two  reds,  one  being  just  observably  different 
from  the  standard  red  in  saturation.  Dog  No.  1  showed  the  great- 
est number  of  right  choices,  but  with  all  the  animals  the  curve  was 
far  above  expectancy.  Dog  No.  3,  the  cat  and  the  squirrel  were 
lowest.  The  animals  showed  the  greatest  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween red  and  blue,  and  red  and  yellow.  As  the  variable  colors 
approached  red  the  discrimination  fell  off,  but  never  was  as  low 
as  fifty  per  cent,  even  with  the  red  just  observably  different  from 
the  standard  red.  The  most  significant  results  were  obtained  in  a 
series  of  experiments  in  which  the  standard  red  was  kept  constant 
but  attached  to  various  receptacles  from  day  to  day,  and  the  animal 
was  required  to  select  the  receptacles  when  they  appeared  in  a 
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variety  of  forms,  and  with  often  only  a  strip  of  color  or  a  flag  bear- 
ing the  color.  The  results  seem  to  show  that  the  animals  tested  in 
this  experiment  (two  dogs  and  the  kitten)  had  a  rudimentary  ability 
to  form  abstract  ideas,  an  ability  that  has  often  been  denied  by  ani- 
mal psychologists.  Arthur  0.  Lovejoy, 
Washington  University.  Secretary. 


REVIEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS  OP  LITERATURE 

On  Kant's  Reply  to  Hume.     Arthur  Lovejoy.     Archiv  fur  Oeschichte 
der  Philosophie,  Band  XIX.,  Heft  3,  1906,  pp.  380-407. 

This  is  an  important  and  illuminating  analysis  of  Kant's  argument 
for  the  a  priori  necessity  of  the  principle  of  causation.  The  criticism  of 
the  argument  as  set  forth  in  the  *  Second  Analogy '  is  prefaced  by  an 
account  of  its  historical  antecedents.  Professor  Lovejoy  shows  that 
Leibniz  and  Wolff  were  both  aware  of  the  sceptical  objections  which  Hume 
later  urged  against  the  necessary  universality  and  invariability  of  the 
causal  nexus,  so  that  in  view  of  their  dealing  with  the  question,  Kant's 
sharp  antithesis  between  'criticism'  and  'dogmatism'  loses  much  of  its 
point.  Leibniz  expressly  states  that  this  principle  can  not  be  based  on 
that  of  contradiction,  but  holds  that  its  practical  necessity  and  its  re- 
peated empirical  verification  afford  it  sufficient  justification,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  any  strictly  logical  proof.  And  Wolff  adduces  an  argu- 
ment in  its  support  which  anticipates  essentially  Kant's  own  transcen- 
dental proof.  The  sole  criterion  of  reality,  Wolff  asserts,  rests  upon  the 
presence  of  a  definite  order  in  the  changes  of  things,  which  the  real  world 
exhibits,  but  the  dream  world  lacks.  Hence,  without  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  there  can  be  no  truth.  This  is  also  the  backbone  of 
Kant's  argument  that  causality  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  possible 
experience  having  objective  validity. 

Kant  clothes  Wolff's  argument  in  technical  phraseology.  But  he  also 
blends  with  it  a  contribution  of  his  own,  whose  exact  relations  to  the 
main  argument  he  does  not  carefully  distinguish.  Taking  his  point  of 
departure  from  the  antithesis  of  the  psychological  process  involved  in 
perception,  on  one  hand,  and  the  objective  meaning  or  epistemological  ref- 
erence of  this  process,  on  the  other,  he  describes  the  elements  of  the  former 
as  always  successive,  while  the  moments  of  the  latter  may  be  either  actu- 
ally successive,  as  when  we  watch  a  ship  moving  down-stream,  or  actually 
coexistent,  as  when  we  successively  apprehend  the  parts  of  a  house.  How 
is  it  possible  to  distinguish  successive  apprehensions  meaning  a  perma- 
nent object  from  successive  apprehensions  meaning  an  objective  event? 
Kant's  answer  is  that  the  permanent  may  be  perceived  in  any  order,  but 
that  a  change  in  the  object  determines  an  irreversible  sequence  of  per- 
ceptions.    Subjective  change  is  thus  distinguished  from  objective  change 
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by  the  fact  that  the  latter  presupposes  a  rule  according  to  which  the 
change  necessarily  occurs. 

Professor  Lovejoy  shows  that  this  argument  involves  a  double  con- 
fusion. First,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  notion  of  subjectivity.  In 
Wolff's  argument,  and  here  and  there  in  Kanf s  involved  presentation, 
the  antithesis  subjective-objective  lies  wholly  within  the  realm  of  objects 
perceived,  the  antithetical  poles  being  objects  or  events  as  perceived  with 
objective  validity,  and  objects  or  events  as  perceived  in  dreams  and  illu- 
sions. In  Kant's  own  contribution  to  the  argument  the  antithesis  is  not 
within  the  realm  of  objects,  but  between  the  whole  realm  of  perceived 
objects,  real  or  illusory,  on  one  hand,  and  the  psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  their  apprehension,  on  the  other.  The  order  of  the  psycholog- 
ical processes,  while  not  identical  with  the  order  of  the  objects  known  by 
means  of  them,  is  equally  objective.  Psychology  seeks  to  assign  these 
processes  as  definite  a  place  in  the  caused  series  of  changes  within  the 
organism  as  the  objects  themselves  may  find  in  the  caused  series  outside 
the  organism. 

The  second  confusion  lies  in  the  conclusion  that  Kant  attempts  to 
draw,  making  the  argument,  in  Professor  Lovejoy's  words,  *one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  non-sequitur  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.'  For  the  rule  that  Kant  describes  as  leading  us  to  distinguish 
between  a  series  of  perceptions  determined  by  changes  in  the  perceiving 
organism,  and  a  series  of  perceptions  determined  by  changes  in  the  object, 
is  that  in  each  single  instance  of  the  latter  the  succession  is  irreversible. 
But  the  principle  of  causation  demands  a  uniformity  of  succession  in 
repeated  instances.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  two  *  rules'  are  entirely 
distinct.  Kant  jumps  from  the  irreversibility  of  a  sequence  in  a  par- 
ticular case  to  the  idea  of  the  necessary  uniformity  of  that  sequence  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  same  kind  of  an  event  appears  as  antecedent. 

Kant's  peculiar  contribution  is  thus,  in  Professor  Lovejoy's  opinion, 
quite  irrelevant  to  Hume's  scepticism.  The  main  argument  itself  would 
be  valid  if  causal  tjonnection  were  the  sole  test  of  objectivity.  The  argu- 
ment would  then  be  that  any  principle  employed  as  the  sole  criterion  for 
distinguishing  subjective  illusion  from  objectively  valid  judgments  of 
perception,  must  necessarily  be  true  a  priori  of  all  possible  (objective) 
experience.  Professor  Lovejoy  maintains  that  a  uniform  causal  order  is 
not  the  sole  test  of  objectivity.  An  unmitigated  miracle  would  be  recog- 
nized as  objective  if  the  vivid  perception  of  it  were  corroborated  by  the 
perception  of  other  men ;  that  is,  objectivity  and  causal  connection  are  not 
interchangeable  terms.  What  Kant  assumes  as  the  supreme  criterion  of 
objectivity  is  a  convenient  but  not  exclusive  rule  "bred  of  an  illogical 
but  natural  habit  of  expecting  nature  to  repeat  herself,  and  encouraged 
by  past  success  in  prophecies  based  upon  that  expectation.  That  is  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  argument  which  in  any  way  replies  to 
Hume." 

It  occurs  to  the  present  reviewer  to  question  the  indep^idence  of  the 
t^o  criteria  of  objectivity  recognized  by  Professor  Lovejoy.    Does  not  the 
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criterion  of  corroboration  in  the  last  analysis  rest  upon  the  criterion  of 
causal  connection  ?  We  believe  that  several  observers  are  less  likely  to  be 
deluded  than  one,  because  if  the  object  really  were  there,  it  would  causally 
evoke  corresponding  perceptions  in  the  observers,  while  if  it  were  not 
there,  the  presence  of  so  many  illusions  would  demand  the  coincidence  of 
an  unusual  number  of  exceptional  subjective  conditions  in  different  ob- 
servers, all  operating  causally  to  produce  the  same  result.  But  if  no 
causal  connections  are  admitted,  this  consideration  entirely  loses  its  force. 
There  is,  then,  no  reason  why  A  and  B  should  under  similar  conditions 
perceive  the  same  world.  Davto  F.  Svvenson. 

Columbia  University. 


JOURNALS   AND   NEW   BOOKS 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  January,  1906.  L'effort  (pp.  1-14) : 
B.  Bourdon.  -  Effort  is  only  the  felt  intensity  of  muscular  contraction; 
all  forms  of  mental  effort  are  so  reducible.  Reactions  to  pain  and  to 
effort  are  often  alike  because  pain  is  represented  as  an  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come. The  notion  of  the  externality  of  the  world  can  not  be  derived 
from  feelings  of  effort,  even  when  resistance  and  touch  are  used  to  help 
out  the  hypothesis.  De  Vavarice  (pp.  15-40):  R  de  Fursao.  -  Clinical 
and  historical  studies  of  misers.  Avarice  distinguished  from  cupidity 
and  parsimony  by  being  love  for  property  in  itself.  The  collecting  mania 
is  not  a  mark  of  avarice.  But  low  imaginative  power,  combined  with 
good  memory,  and  a  low  judgment  power  are  uniformly  present.  An 
inability  to  form  abstract  notions,  absence  of  feelings  and  love  of  solitude 
are  further  common  characteristics.  La  religion  du  doute  (pp.  41-62) : 
G.  Provost.  -  Doubt  is  a  vital  function  in  active,  progressive  life;  it  is 
the  means  of  improving  the  soul  and  hastening  its  evolution  toward  the 
Infinite.  Morality  and  justice  may  both  be  based  upon  such  a  theory  of 
doubt.  Revue  generale:  La  philoaophie  du  droit  au  point  de  vue  so- 
ciologique  (pp.  63-87) :  G.  Richard.  -  A  review  and  criticism  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  is  incorporated  in  this  article:  Posada,  Teorias  politicas; 
Jorro,  Socialismo  y  reforma  social;  Levi,  Per  un  programme  di  filosofia 
del  diritto;  Loria,  Vereo  la  justizia  aociale;  Miceli,  Le  fonti  del  diritto 
dal  punto  di  vista  psichico-eociale ;  Jellinek,  L'etat  modeme  et  son  droit 
(original  German) ;  Carle,  La  filosofia  del  diritto  nello  Stato  modemo; 
Stein,  Die  soziaXe  Frage  im  T[jichte  der  PhUosophie;  Del  Vecchio,  I  pre- 
supposti  filosofici  delta  nozione  del  diritto.  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus: 
Schultz,  Die  Bilder  von  der  Materie:  Abel  Rey.  Jerusalem,  Oedanhen 
und  Denker:  L.  Arr^at.  Philippe  et  Paul-Boncour,  Les  anomalies  men- 
tales  chez  les  ecoliers:  Ph.  Chaslin.  Pfister,  Die  Willensfreiheit :  LioN 
PoiTEViN.  Ingegnieros,  La  simulacion  en  la  lucha  por  la  vida:  J.  Pfoi^s. 
Finot,  Le  prejuge  des  races:  Henri  Jolt.  E.  Durkheim  et  ses  collabora- 
teurs,  L'annSe  sociologique :  G.  Belot.  Sociological  papers:  Jankelevitz. 
Wallaschek,  Psychologie  und  Pathologie  der  Vorstellung :  Charles  Lalo. 
Rollo,  Storia  delle  idee  estetiche  in  Italia:  Charles  Lalo.  /Gertie  des 
periodiques  Strangers, 
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Baumann,  Julius.  Anti-Kant.  Mit  Benutzung  von  Tiedemanns 
'Thedtet'  und  auf  Orund  jetziger  Wissenschaft,  Gotha:  F.  A. 
Perthes.     1905.     Pp.  vi  + 195.     4  M. 

FanciuUi,  Giuseppe.  La  coscienza  estetica.  Turin:  Fratelli  Bocca. 
1906.     Pp.  319. 

Huber,  Sebastian.  Grundzilge  der  Logik  und  Noetik  in  Oeiste  deshl. 
Thomas  von  Aquin.  Mit  Kirklicher  Druckerlanibnisa.  Paderbom: 
Ferdinand  Schoningh.     1906.     Pp.  viii  + 168. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Italy  has  issued  a  list  of  ques- 
tions formulated  by  the  commission  for  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 
Training  in  philosophy  is  remembered  in  the  following  questions,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Revista  Filosofica.  (l)What  is  the  educative  func- 
tion and  value  of  philosophy  in  the  different  types  of  secondary  schools? 
(2)  Through  how  many  years,  and  in  which  years,  should  such  instruction 
be  imparted?  (3)  In  what  order  should  subjects  in  philosophy  be 
studied?  (4)  Is  it  feasible,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  precede  the 
analytic  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  with  a  synthetic  out- 
line of  the  general  problems  of  the  world  and  of  man  ?  (5)  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  in  teaching  philosophy  to  give  more  importance  t6  the  read- 
ing of  selected  portions  of  the  philosophical  classics,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  to  prepare  good  collections  for  reading?  (6)  What  arrangement 
will  assure  to  the  study  of  philosophy  the  greatest  profit  from  the  study 
of  the  sciences  of  history  and  of  ancient  and  modem  literature?  (7) 
Ought  the  study  of  philosophy,  as  now  pursued,  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  subjects,  such  as  esthetics  and  the  history  of  philosophy? 
Ought  any  of  the  subjects  taught  at  present  by  the  professor  of  philos- 
ophy be  transferred  to  other  departments,  such  as  the  department  of  his- 
ory,  of  mathematics,  of  natural  science  ?  (8)  How  to  provide  that  students 
may  not  be  graduated,  as  they  are  at  present,  from  the  secondary  schools 
for  general  culture  without  any  notion  of  the  economic  and  social 
mechanism  of  modem  life?     Bemarks  and  proposals. 

A  NEW  course  in  pedagogy  will  be  established  at  Swarthmore  College 
next  year.  The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Martin  0.  Brumbaugh, 
professor  of  pedagogy,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Ed- 
ward B.  Rawson,  principal  of  the  Friends'  Seminary,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School. 

Professor  H.  H.  Horne  has  been  granted  a  Sabbatical  year  of  leave 
by  Dartmouth  College,  which  he  will  spend  abroad  in  study  and  travel. 
His  place  will  be  filled  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Johnston,  of  the  State  Nomal 
School,  in  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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G.  PAPINI  AND  THE  PRAGMATIST  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY 

AMERICAN  students  have  so  long  had  the  habit  of  turning  to 
Germany  for  their  philosophic  inspiration,  that  they  are  only 
beginning  to  recognize  the  splendid  psychological  and  philosophical 
activity  with  which  Prance  to-day  is  animated;  and  as  for  poor 
little  Italy,  few  of  them  think  it  necessary  even  to  learn  to  read  her 
language.  Meanwhile  Italy  is  engaged  in  the  throes  of  an  intel- 
lectual riiiascimento  quite  as  vigorous  as  her  political  one.  Her  sons 
still  class  the  things  of  thought  somewhat  too  politically,  making 
partizan  capital,  clerical  or  positivist,  of  every  conquest  or  concession, 
but  that  is  only  the  slow  dying  of  a  habit  bom  in  darker  times.  The 
ancient  genius  of  her  people  is  evidently  unweakened,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  individualism  that  has  aways  marked  her  is  beginning  to 
mark  her  again  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  nowhere  more  notably  than 
in  philosophy. 

As  an  illustration,  let  me  give  a  brief  account  of  the  aggressive 
movement  in  favor  of  'pragmatism*  which  the  monthly  journal 
Leonardo  (published  at  Florence,  and  now  in  its  fourth  year)  is 
carrying  on,  with  the  youthful  Giovanni  Papini  tipping  the  wedge 
of  it  as  editor,  and  the  scarcely  less  youthful  names  of  Prezzolini, 
Vailati,  Calderoni,  Amendola  and  others,  signing  the  more  con- 
spicuous articles.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  style  of  article  that 
has  usually  discussed  pragmatism,  Deweyism,  or  radical  empiricism, 
in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  this  Journal,  the  Italian 
literature  of  the  subject  is  a  surprising,  and  to  the  present  writer 
a  refreshing,  novelty.  Our  university  seminaries  (where  so  many 
bald-headed  and  bald-hearted  young  aspirants  for  the  Ph.D.  have 
all  these  years  been  accustomed  to  bore  one  another  with  the 
pedantry  and  technicality,  formless,  uncircumcised,  unabashed  and 
unrebuked,  of  their  'papers'  and  'reports')  are  bearing  at  last  the 
fruit  that  was  to  be  expected,  in  an  almost  complete  blunting  of  the 
literary  sense  in  the  more  youthful  philosophers  of  our  land.  Surely 
no  other  country  could  utter  in  the  same  number  of  months  as  badly 
written  a  philosophic  mass  as  ours  has  published  since  Dewey's 
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*  Studies  in  Logical  Theory'  came  out.  Germany  is  not  'in  it*  with 
us,  in  my  estimation,  for  uncouthness  of  form. 

In  this  Florentine  band  of  Leonardists,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find,  instead  of  heaviness,  length  and  obscurity,  lightness,  clearness 
and  brevity,  with  no  lack  of  profundity  or  learning  (quite  the  re- 
verse, indeed),  and  a  frolicsomeness  and  impertinence  that  wear  the 
charm  of  youth  and  freedom.  Signor  Papini  in  particular  has  a 
real  genius  for  cutting  and  untechnical  phraseology.  He  can  write 
descriptive  literature,  polychromatic  with  adjectives,  like  a  decadent, 
and  clear  up  a  subject  by  drawing  cold  distinctions,  like  a  scholastic. 
As  he  is  the  most  enthusiastic  pragmatist  of  them  all  (some  of  his 
colleagues  make  decided  reservations)  I  will  speak  of  him  exclusively. 
He  advertises  a  general  work  on  the  pragmatist  movement  as  in 
press;  but  the  February  number  of  Leonardo  and  the  last  chapter 
of  his  just  published  volume,  *I1  Crepuscolo  dei  Filosofi,'^  give  his 
program,  and  announce  him  as  the  most  radical  conceiver  of  prag- 
matism to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  *Crepuscolo'  book  calls  itself  in  the  preface  a  work  of  *  pas- 
sion,' being  a  settling  of  the  author's  private  accounts  with  several 
philosophers  (Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Com te, Spencer, Neitzsche) 
and  a  clearing  of  his  mental  tables  from  their  impeding  rubbish,  so 
as  to  leave  him  the  freer  for  constructive  business.  I  will  only  say 
of  the  critical  chapters  that  they  are  strongly  thought  and  pungently 
written.  The  author  hits  essentials,  but  he  doesn't  always  cover 
everything,  and  more  than  he  has  said,  either  for  or  against,  remains 
to  be  said  about  both  Kant  and  Hegel.  It  is  the  preface  and  the 
final  chapter  of  the  book  that  contain  the  passion.  The  'good  rid- 
dance,' which  is  Papini 's  cry  of  farewell  to  the  past  of  philosophy, 
seems  most  of  all  to  signify  for  him  a  good-by  to  its  exaggerated 
respect  for  universals  and  abstractions.  Reality  for  him  exists  only 
distributively,  in  the  particular  concretes  of  experience.  Abstracts 
and  universals  are  only  instruments  by  which  we  meet  and  handle 
these  latter. 

In  an  article  in  Leonardo  last  year,^  he  states  the  whole  pragmatic 

scope  and  program  very  neatly.     Fundamentally,  he  says,  it  means 

^  an  unstiffening  of  all  our  theories  and  beliefs  by  attending  to  their 

instrumental  value.     It  incorporates  and  harmonizes  various  ancient 

tendencies,  as 

1.  Nominalism,  by  which  he  means  the  appeal  to  the  particular. 
Pragmatism  is  nominalistic  not  only  in  regard  to  words,  but  in  re- 
gard to  phrases  and  to  theories. 

2.  Utilitarianism,  or  the  emphasizing  of  practical  aspects  and 
problems. 

^  Milano :  Sodetft  Editrioe  LomHent- . 
'April,  1906,  p.  46. 
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3.  Positivism,  or  the  disdain  of  verbal  and  useless  questions. 

4.  Ka7itism,  in  so  far  as  Kant  affirms  the  primacy  of  practical 
reason. 

5.  Vohmtarism,  in  the  psychological  sense,  of  the  intellect's  sec- 
ondary position. 

6.  Fideism,  in  its  attitude  towards  religious  questions. 
Pragmatism,  according  to  Papini,  is  thus  only  a  collection  of^ 

attitudes  and  methods,  and  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  armed 
neutrality  in  the  midst  of  doctrines.  It  is  like  a  corridor  in  a  hotel, 
from  which  a  hundred  doors  open  into  a  hundred  chambers.  In  one 
you  may  see  a  man  on  his  knees  praying  to  regain  his  faith;  in 
another  a  desk  at  which  sits  some  one  eager  to  destroy  all  meta- 
physics; in  a  third  a  laboratory  with  an  investigator  looking  for 
new  footholds  by  which  to  advance  upon  the  future.  But  the  cor-^ 
ridor  belongs  to  all,  and  all  must  pass  there.  Pragmatism,  in  short, 
is  a  great  corridor-theory. 

In  the  *Crepuscolo'  Sig.  Papini  says  that  what  pragmatism  has 
always  meant  for  him  is  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  means  of^ 
action,  the  vanity  of  the  universal  as  such,  the  bringing  of  our 
spiritual  powers  into  use,  and  the  need  of  making  the  world  over 
instead  of  merely  standing  by  and  contemplating  it.  It  inspires 
human  activity,  in  short,  differently  from  other  philosophies. 

**The  common  denominator  to  which  all  the  forms  of  human 
life  can  be  reduced  is  tiiis:  the  quest  of  instruments  to  act  unth,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  quest  of  power, ^' 

By  'actioji'  Sig.  Papini  means  any  change  into  which  man  enters^ 
as  a  conscious  cause,  whether  it  be  to  add  to  existing  reality  or  to 
substract  from  it.     Art,  science,  religion  and  philosophy  all  are  but- 
so  many  instruments  of  change.     Art  changes  things  for  our  vision; 
religion  for  our  vital  tone  and  hope;  science  tells  us  how  to  change 
the  course  of  nature  and  our  conduct  towards  it;  philosophy  is  only 
a  more  penetrating  science.     Tristan  and  Isolde,  Paradise,  Atoms,  - 
Substance,  neither  of  them  copies  anything  real;  all  are  creations,  ^ 
placed  above  reality,  to  transform,  build  out  and  interpret  it  in  thej 
interests  of  human  need  or  passion.     Instead  of  affirming  wnth  the 
positivists  that  we  must  render  the  ideal  world  as  similar  as  possible 
to  the  actual,  Sig.  Papini  emphasizes  our  duty  of  turning  the  actuals 
world  into  as  close  a  copy  of  the  ideal  as  it  will  let  us.     The  various 
ideal  worlds  are  here  because  the  real  world  fails  to  satisfy  us. 
They  are  more  adapted  to  us,  realize  more  potently  our  desires.     We 
should  treat  them  as  ideal  limits  towards  which  reality  must  ever- 
more be  approximated. 

All  our  ideal  instruments  are  as  yet  imperfect.     Arts,  religions,  * 
aciences,  philosophies,  have  their  vices  and  defects,  and  the  worst 
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of  all  are  those  of  the  philosophies.  But  philosophy  can  be  regen- 
^  erated.  Since  change  and  action  are  the  most  general  ideals  possible, 
philosophy  can  become  a  ^pragmatic'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
meaning  a  general  theory  of  human  action.  Ends  and  means  can 
here  be  studied  together,  in  the  abstractest  and  most  inclusive  way, 
so  that  philosophy  can  resolve  itself  into  a  comparative  discussion 
of  all  the  possible  programs  for  man's  life  when  man  is  once  for  all 
regarded  as  a  creative  being. 

As  such,  man  becomes  a  kind  of  god,  and  where  are  we  to  draw  his 
limits?  In  an  article  called  *Prom  Man  to  God'  in  the  Leonardo 
for  last  February  Sig.  Papini  lets  his  imagination  work  at  stretching 
the  limits.  His  attempt  will  be  called  Promethean  or  bullfroggian, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  reader.  It  has  decidedly  an  element 
^of  literary  swagger  and  conscious  impertinence,  but  I  confess  that  I 
am  unable  to  treat  it  otherwise  than  respectfully.  Why  should  not 
the  divine  attributes  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence  be  used  by  man 
as  the  pole-stars  by  which  he  may  methodically  lay  his  own  course! 
•  -'^  Why  should  not  divine  rest  be  his  own  ultimate  goa^l,  rest  attained  by 
an  activity  in  the?  end  so  immense  that  all  desires  are  satisfied,  and 
no  more  action  necessary  1  The  unexplored  powers  and  relations  of 
man,  both  physical  and  mental,  are  certainly  enormous;  why  should 
we  impose  limits  on  them  a  priori?  And,  if  not,  why  are  the  most 
Utopian  programs  not  in  order? 

The  program  of  a  Man-God  is  surely  one  of  the  possible  great 
type-programs  of  philosophy.  I  myself  have  been  slow  in  coming 
into  the  full  inwardness  of  pragmatism.  Schiller's  writings  and 
those  of  Dewey  and  his  school  have  taught  me  some  of  its  wider 
reaches;  and  in  the  writings  of  this  youthful  Italian,  clear  in  spite 
of  all  their  brevity  and  audacity,  I  find  not  only  a  way  in  which  our 
English  views  might  be  developed  farther  with  consistency— at 
least  so  it  appears  to  me— but  also  a  tone  of  feeling  well  fitted  to 
rally  devotees  and  to  make  of  pragmatism  a  new  militant  form  of 
religious  or  quasi-religious  philosophy. 

The  supreme  merit  of  it  in  these  adventurous  regions  is  that  it 
can  never  grow  doctrinarian  in  advance  of  verification,  or  make 
dogmatic  pretensions. 

When,  as  one  looks  back  from  the  actual  world  that  one  believes 
and  lives  and  moves  in,  and  tries  to  understand  how  the  knowledge 
of  its  content  and  structure  ever  grew  up  step  by  step  in  our  minds, 
one  has  to  confess  that  objective  and  subjective  influences  have  so 
mingled  in  the  process  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  disentangle  their 
contributions  or  to  give  to  either  the  primacy.  When  a  man  has 
walked  a  mile,  who  can  say  whether  his  right  or  his  left  leg  is  the 
more  responsible?  and  who  can  say  whether  the  water  or  the  clay 
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is  most  to  be  thanked  for  the  evolution  of  the  bed  of  an  existing 
river t  Something  like  this  I  understand  to  be  Messrs.  Dewey's  and 
Schiller's  contention  about  *  truth.'  The  subjective  and  objective 
factors  of  any  presently  functioning  body  of  it  are  lost  in  the  night 
of  time  and  indistinguishable.  Only  the  way  in  which  we  see  a  new 
truth  develop  shows  us  that,  by  analogy,  subjective  factors  must 
always  have  been  active.  Subjective  factors  thus  are  potent,  and  their- 
effects  remain.  They  are  in  some  degree  creative,  then;  and  this 
carries  with  it,  it  seems  to  me,  the  admissibility  of  the  entire  Italian 
pragmatistic  program.  But,  be  the  God-Man  part  of  it  sound  or 
foolish,  the  Italian  pragmatists  are  an  extraordinarily  well-informed 
and  gifted,  and  above  all  an  extraordinarily  free  and  spirited  and 
unpedantic,  group  of  writers. 

Wn^LiAM  James. 
Harvard  University. 


THE   DETECTION    OP    COLOR-BLINDNESS^ 

A  T  the  recent  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
-^^  Association,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  color  vision  and 
especially  of  color-blindness,  one  of  the  speakers  made  the  claim  that 
a  person  deficient  in  color  sense  could  be  trained  in  a  short  time  so 
that  he  could  pass  successfully  the  Holmgren  test  for  color-blindness, 
which  in  some  form  or  other  is  the  one  usually  employed  where  it 
is  practically  important  to  determine  defective  color  vision.  If 
this  is  the  case,  and  there  are  numerous  evidences  in  the  literature 
of  color-blindness  substantiating  the  claim,  then  it  would  seem  to 
be  desirable  and  important  to  discover  a  test  which  can  be  applied 
at  once  expeditiously  and  with  greater  certainty  of  detection.  Forty 
or  more  tests  of  a  scientific  or  practical  character  have  been  devised. 
All  of  these  methods  are  based  on  the  naming  or  matching  of  colors, 
the  confusion  of  colors  being  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  of  them. 

Professor  Cattell,  in  various  discussions  of  the  time  of  perception 
as  a  measure  of  differences  in  sensations,  has  suggested  the  value  of 
this  method  in  determining  sense  deficiencies.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
application  of  the  method  to  testing  color  vision  has  been  made 
except  in  the  experiments  and  results  to  be  reported  here.  They 
form  part  of  a  general  investigation  into  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  measurement  of  differences  in  sensations.^ 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Princeton  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Anthropology  and 
Psychology  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American  Piiychological  Association. 

■To  be  published  thortly  in  the  Arehiv€$  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  oiui 
Beitntifie  Utikod: 
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It  may  well  happen  that  a  color-blind  person  may  be  able  to 
pass  the  Holmgren  test  or  some  other  naming  or  matching  test  with- 
out confusion  of  colors  and  also  without  showing  such  hesitancy  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  from  it  that  there  is  a  defective  color 
sense.  If,  however,  the  one  tested  is  red-green  blind,  it  will  take  him 
a  longer  time  to  distinguish  the  reds  and  greens  than  the  blues  and 
yellows,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  blue-yellow  blind,  the  reverse 
will  be  the  case.  The  person  of  normal  color  vision,  as  experiments 
have  shown,  takes  about  as  long  to  distinguish  one  pair  of  colors  as 
the  other.  If,  then,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  time  of  perceiving 
differences  between  each  of  these  pairs  of  colors,  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  color  sense.  Should  the  time  be  markedly 
longer  for  one  pair  than  for  the  other,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
is  defective  color  vision  or  color-blindness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
test  based  on  the  time  of  perception  would  seem  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  actual  conditions  to  be  met  where  it  is  necessary  for 
practical  reasons  to  determine  defects  than  methods  based  merely 
on  the  inability  to  distinguish  colors. 

In  the  application  of  the  method  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of 
colored  lights  or  the  lanterns  actually  found  in  the  railway  service 
to  simulate  these  conditions  exactly.  The  time  required  for  this 
mode  of  procedure  makes  the  application  cumbersome.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  variety  of  reds  and  greens,  for  the  hues, 
tints  or  shades  that  are  confused  or  are  diflBcult  to  distinguish  vary 
widely  in  color-blind  persons.  The  following  method  used  in  this 
study  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  cards  were  prepared,  on  sixty-six  of  which  were  mounted  three 
blues  and  three  yellows  in  equal  numbers,  and  on  the  remainder, 
three  reds  and  three  greens.  The  colored  surfaces,  the  Milton- 
Bradley  papers  being  used,  were  3  cm.  square.  With  pigments  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  greater  purity  in  color-tone  and  one  could 
define  the  relations  of  the  colors  more  exactly.  Such  surfaces  are, 
however,  difficult  to  prepare  and  some  of  the  pigments  quickly  rub 
off  in  handling.  In  each  color  the  Milton-Bradley  standard  together 
with  one  tint  and  one  shade  was  used.  These  were  selected  so  that 
the  person  of  normal  color  vision  could  distinguish  them  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  distribute  the  cards.  Numerous  tests  on  such  persons 
showed  that  for  them  the  times  of  distribution  were  almost  exactly 
equal.  A  second  set  of  reds  was  also  prepared,  made  up  of  the  Milton- 
Bradley  orange-red  series.  The  method  of  giving  the  test  was  to 
place  before  the  subject  one  each  of  the  blues  and  yellows,  or  of  the 
reds  and  greens,  arranged  in  a  fixed  order.  The  time  required  to 
distribute  the  sixty  cards,  first  the  blues  and  yellows  and  thai  the 
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reds  and  greens,  and  so  on  alternately,  was  taken  with  a  stop-watch. 
A  fixed  order  was  adopted  to  prevent  interference  in  associations, 
which  would  have  lengthened  the  time  without  giving  any  new  in- 
formation as  to  color  vision.  Alternation  provides  for  equalizing 
practise  effects  in  distribution. 

Experiments  were  made  on  five  color-blind  persons,  ranging  in 
degree  of  deficiency  from  what  would  perhaps  be  termed  a  reduced 
color  sense  to  extreme  confusion  of  the  reds  and  greens.  Ten  series 
were  taken  on  each  subject  with  the  standard  reds  and  greens  and 
the  standard  blues  and  yellows,  and  five  with  the  orange-reds  sub- 
stituted for  the  standard  reds,  except  in  the  case  of  one  subject. 
There  were,  thus,  1,800  reactions  to  color  by  each  of  four  subjects 
and  1,200  by  one. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  go  clearly  to  show  the  validity 
and  value  of  the  test.  The  person  of  normal  color  vision,  as  stated 
above,  takes  no  longer  to  distribute  the  reds  and  greens  than  the 
blues  and  yellows.  The  color-blind  person  takes  much  longer,  ap- 
proximately 12  seconds,  when  the  time  of  distribution  for  the  blues 
and  yellows  is  approximately  40  seconds.  More  specifically,  the 
averages  of  the  gross  differences  with  the  standard  red  series  for  the 
five  subjects  are  12.2,  13.7,  15.4,  16.6  and  6.1  seconds,  respectively, 
with  the  average  dift'erence  for  the  group  12  seconds.  For  the  orange- 
red  series  the  differences  are  11.7,  13.0,  7.4  and  18.8  seconds,  with 
an  average  of  12.7  seconds.  Expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  times  of  distribution  of  the  reds  and  greens  over  the 
blues  and  yellows,  the  median  differences  in  the  first  series  are  25, 
35,  43.5,  21.5  and  10.5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  group  24.5  per  cent. 
In  the  second,  or  orange-red,  series  these  values  are  33,  42,  24  and 
44  per  cent.,  and  for  the  group  33.5  per  cent. 

On  a  basis  of  these  results  it  can  be  safely  said  that  if  a  person 
takes  markedly  longer  to  distribute  one  pair  of  colors  than  the  other, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  reduction  in  color  sense  or  of  color-blindness. 
With  a  larger  number  of  cases  on  individuals  of  normal  color  vision 
and  on  color-blind  persons  these  limits  can  be  definitely  fixed.  This 
will,  then,  make  possible  a  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  color 
sense.  It  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  method  that  it 
furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  rather  exactly  individual  differences 
in  color  perception,  and  not  only  the  fact  of  color  deficiency,  but  the 
degree  of  the  deficiency  as  well.  Various  tests  on  persons  of  sup- 
posedly normal  color  vision  show  this  and  give  ground  for  the 
belief  that  a  reduction  in  color  sense  is  more  common  than  is  usually 
supposed  and  that  there  are  all  degrees  of  ability  to  discriminate 
colors,  ranging  from  the  highest  discriminativeness  down  through 
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the  reduced  color  sense  to  the  extreme  forms  of  color-blindness.  It 
is,  I  think,  mainly  held  that  the  color-blind  form  a  separate  species 
marked  off  from  those  of  normal  color  vision,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  color-blind  form  rather  the 
lower  end  of  a  normal  distribution  curve. 

This  method  combines  the  methods  based  on  the  confusion  of 
colors  with  a  measure  of  the  time  of  perception.  This  becomes  ap- 
parent when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  errors  made.  Wherever 
the  differences  in  time  of  distribution  are  small  this  is  due  to  the 
errors  and  confusions  in  the  reds  and  greens  which  would  disclose  a 
defect.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  in  most  of  the  stand- 
ard red  series  no  errors  occurred,  and  in  practically  all  the  orange- 
red  series  there  were  no  errors.  Moreover,  the  colors  could  be  dis- 
tinguished if  sufficient  time  was  taken  in  order  to  secure  accuracy, 
for  on  running  over  the  results  of  a  distribution  errors  were  detected 
by  differences  in  brightness,  and  particularly  so  when  the  colors  were 
side  by  side. 

The  test  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  given  rapidly  and  by 
any  one.  If  in  the  first  series  the  time  differences  do  not  appear, 
the  test  need  not  be  continued.  If  they  do  appear,  five  or  more 
series  should  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Improvements  in  the  test  can  be  made  by  defining  the 
colors  more  exactly  with  reference  to  each  other,  as  suggested  above. 
In  order  that  equal  differences  for  consciousness  be  obtained  through- 
out, all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  would  be  to  apply  the  method 
of  the  time  of  perception.  The  time  of  discriminating  the  standard 
blue  and  the  standard  yellow  and  the  corresponding  standard  red 
and  green  is  about  equal.  We  can  determine  a  difference  for  con- 
sciousness between  blue  and  a  blue  tint  which  will  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  red  and  a  red  tint,  and  so  on  for  all  desired  com- 
binations. The  preparation  of  such  a  series  of  colors  would  give 
the  conditions  for  the  very  best  application  of  this  method. 

Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon. 

Columbia  Univebsity. 


DISCUSSION 

WHY   SOLIPSISM   IS   REJECTED 

A  FTER  Mr.  Schiller's  recent  pithy  presentation  of  some  of  the 
-^^  dangers  with  which  solipsism  confronts  the  absolute  idealist,^ 
it  may  appear  superfluous  to  discuss  the  general  grounds  for  the  re- 
jection of  solipsistic  hypotheses.     There  is  a  further  needlessnesB,  ap- 

*  'Hiis  JOUBKAL,  Vol.  111.,  p.  86. 
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parently,  in  that  virtually  nobody  is  really  a  solipsist,  so  that  every 
attack  upon  the  theory  is  a  battle  with  windmills.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  to  be  one  good  reason  for  delving  into  the  matter  afresh. 
For  at  bottom  we  find  in  the  conception  of  solipsism  a  theory  of  one- 
to-one  correspondence  which  serves  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
other  selves  within  my— the  solipsist 's— experience.  And  just  in 
this  one-to-one  correspondence  lurks  a  fallacy  whose  seriousness 
seems  little  to  be  recognized. 

Before  turning  to  this  point  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
two  kinds  of  solipsism,  the  positive,  abeolutistic  species  and  the  rather 
negative  sort  which  is  content  with  declaring  that  we  have  no  true 
proof  of  the  existence  of  other  selves.  Each  kind  deserves  a  special 
criticism ;  the  former  puts  the  critic  on  the  defensive,  the  latter  gives 
him  the  offense.  Against  out-and-out  dogmatic  solipsism  we  can 
only  raise  the  protest  of  facts;  in  reply  to  negative  solipsism  we. are 
given  the  responsibility  of  searching  out  possible  disproofs.  It  is 
clear  that  a  refutation  of  solipsism  taust  start  with  an  attack  on  the 
more  radical  and  positive  species. 

Absolutistic  solipsism  claims  that  I  alone  am  all  reality.  It 
denies  every  kind  of  objectivism,  not  merely  objective  idealism,  whose 
incompatibility  with  it  Mr.  Schiller  has  shown.  It  is  then  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  showing  what  relation  those  systems  within 
my  all-inclusive  system  bear  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are,  by 
hypothesis,  but  parts.  And,  as  Mr.  Schiller  puts  it,  **The  full 
atrocity  of  solipsism  only  reveals  itself  when  it  is  perceived  that 
solipsists  may  exist  in  the  plural  and  attempt  to  conceive  me  as  parts 
of  them.''  To  this  point,  however,  the  consistent  solipsist  would 
retort  as  follows:  "I  do  not  deny  that  I  find  with  my  universe,  the 
only  real  one,  systems  which  I  label  *  fellow  citizens'  and  which 
present  the  peculiarity  of  claiming  for  themselves  individually  the 
same  all-inclusive  uniqueness  which  I  know  is  my  own  and  nobody 
else  *8.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  solipsistic  philosophers  within  my 
world  and  a  very  different  thing  to  admit  that  the  contentions  of 
those  thinkers  are  anything  more  than  occurrences  within  my  uni- 
verse.. If  the  thinkers  themselves  are  only  phases  or  moments  in  my 
world,  how  can  their  beliefs  be  anything  else?" 

This  retort  has  not  been  adequately  met  by  Mr.  Schiller's  criti- 
cism; for,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  he  has  confused  'real 
solipsist'  with  'believer  in  solipsism'  or  'thing  or  system  declaring 
in  favor  of  solipsism.'  We  must  avoid  identifying  solipsism,  a  form 
of  belief,  with  solipsism,  a  real  state  of  affairs.  The  consistent 
solipsist  insists  upon  this  most  strenuously,  for  the  distinction  is  his 
court  of  last  appeal.  Upon  this  distinction  the  solipsist  bases  his 
belief,  rarely,  if  ever,  clearly  uttered,  that  in  an  all-inclusive  system 
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peculiarities  of  the  parts  are  (a)  either  peculiarities  of  the  whole 
and  nothing  else,  or  (6)  representations  of  peculiarities  of  the  whole, 
and  nothing  but  representations.  It  is  this  belief  into  which  we 
must  probe,  if  we  wish  to  understand  all  the  implications  of  solipsism. 

Now,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  parts  of  the  solip- 
sistic  system  is  that  they  claim  to  be  independent  of  this  system.  We 
shall  not  bother  at  present  about  the  detailed  content  of  this  claim; 
we  shall  notice  merely  its  type,  which  may  be  described  as  follows: 
in  an  all-inclusive  system  a  part  of  this  system  may  be  characterized 
by  an  intention  whose  content  can  not  possibly  be,  without  self-con- 
tradiction, the  content  of  an  intention  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  To 
put  this  concretely,  we  find  in  an  assumedly  all-inclusive  solipsistic 
system  certain  parts  which  hy  intention  contain  parts  within  them- 
selves which  are  not  at  the  same  time  parts  of  that  solipsistic  system. 
The  solipsist  can  not  deny  that  other  individuals,— parts  of  his  ex- 
perience,—c  Jam  to  be  'the  whole  thing'  by  themselves,  claim  the 
right  of  reducing  him  to  a  part  of  themselves.  The  solipsist  attempts 
to  explain  their  intentiom  as  really  nothing  more  than  so  many  ex- 
periences of  his ;  by  this  device  he  escapes,  in  his  own  mind,  the  full 
force  of  those  insistent  claims.  But  we  must  proceed  cautiously  in 
giving  ear  to  this  new  plea.  Looking  again  at  the  typical  mark  of 
the  individual  parts  or  subsystems,  we  find  implied  either  (a)  that 
the  part's  intention  is  an  intention  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  whole 
claims  to  contain  in  its  own  parts  certain  subparts  which  are  them- 
selves not  merely  within  the  whole,  or  (6)  that  the  part's  intention 
is,  as  such,  something  essentially  different  from  any  possible  inten- 
tion of  the  whole.  Worded  thus,  the  first  alternative  is  a  pure  con- 
tradiction, so  that  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  second  unless  we  are 
willing  to  throw  all  scruples  to  the  winds. 

How  is  it  that  the  solipsist  has  failed  to  see  the  absurdity  of  his 
defense  ?  I  should  say  that  he  has  done  so  because  of  his  confusion 
of  intention  with  awareness  of  an  intention,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
because  of  a  fallaciously  facile  divorcement  of  intention  as  act  of 
will  from  intention  as  the  meaning  content  of  such  volition.  If  I 
say  that  A 's  act  of  will  is  my  experience,  I  seem  to  mean,  according 
to  conventional  solipsism,  that  the  willing  done  by  A  is  done  by  me. 
But  this  is  manifestly  not  the  case ;  as  solipsist,  I  could  not  possibly 
mean  this,  inasmuch  as  that  would  involve  the  downfall  of  my  solip- 
sistic universe ;  for  what  A  wills,  intends,  means,  is  that  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  fragment  in  my  experience-system.  If  I  were  to 
admit  this,  I  would  have  to  admit  the  essentially  self-contradictory 
character  of  my  universe,  if  I  wished  still  to  retain  that  universe 
with  its  all-inclusiveness.  Feeling  the  difficulties  in  which  such  a 
defense  ends,  the  solipsist  turns  to  the  only  other  hypothesis,  tnls.. 
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that  A 's  very  intention,  meaning-act  and  meaning-content  combined, 
is  not  really  a  peculiarity  of  the  part  of  my  system  I  call  A,  but  is 
a  peculiarity  due  somehow  to  ray  system  as  a  whole.  The  part  A 
does  not  will  (mean  something)  independently,  but  does  so  simply 
as  a  part  of  my  solipsistic  universe.  But  this  does  not  help  matters 
much,  for  here,  too,  we  discover  the  part  claims  to  be  something 
which  the  whole  denies  it  can  be  even  in  intention.  Thus  a  pure 
contradiction  results:  the  part  A  claims  that  its  own  very  claim 
(intention)  is  independent  of  my  experience-system,  while  this  latter 
insists  that  this  new  claim  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  process  of  mutual  recrimination  now  appears  to  involve 
the  fatal  infinite  regress. 

The  dilemma  reduces  to  this,  then :  the  intention  of  a  part  is,  with 
reference  to  its  position  in  the  whole,  not  a  true  intention  but  an 
experience  of  some  other  sort,  so  that  it  is  to  the  part  something  that 
it  can  not  be  to  the  whole;  and  in  settling  the  respective  claims  of 
the  part  and  the  whole  an  insoluble  regress— indicating  a  latent  con- 
tradiction—is set  up  as  soon  as  the  logical  intention  of  the  former  is 
reduced  to  some  other  type  of  experience  for  the  whole,  and  vice 
versa,  for  we  have  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  the  priority 
of  claims  made  by  the  part  and  the  whole. 

Throughout  these  remarks,  which,  I  fear,  reek  of  something  sus- 
piciously like  dialectic,  we  have  not  stated  the  case  any  more  disad- 
vantageously  than  the  solipsistic  defense  itself  permits.  The  admis- 
sion that  there  are  real  intentions  of  other  orders  than  my  own 
*  proper*  ones  involves  me,  the  solipsist,  in  the  further  fatal  confes- 
sion that  there  are  phases  in  the  parts  of  my  system  which  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  whole  import  of  the  whole  itself.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  denial  that  there  are  really  intentions  of  other 
orders  brings  with  it  the  equally  fatal  admission  that  things  are  not 
what  they  are  experienced  as,  e.  g.,  that  what  is  genuinely  experi- 
enced as  the  meaning  or  intention  of  another  individual  is  not  only 
not  a  property  or  expression  of  such  an  individual,  but  is  not  even 
so  much  as  an  intention  at  all.  What  I  feel  with  startling  regularity 
to  be  the  expression  of  another's  opinion  fc  not  even  an  opinion,  in 
so  far  as  I  do  not  myself  hold  this  same  something  to  be  my  opinion. 
What  seem  to  be  conflicting  views,  then,  are  not  views  at  all. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  general  problem  form- 
ing the  causa  belli  for  idealism  and  pragmatism:  if  things  are  not 
precisely  what  they  are  experienced  as,  if,  in  short,  they  change  in 
significance,  if  experience  is  self -corrective,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  experience,  as  such,  is  not  ultimate  nor  all-inclusive  in  the  strict 
sense  T  Can  we  say  that  experience  at  any  given  cross-section  is  all 
that  it  can  become  T    Now,  we  are  not  going  to  attack  this  huge  issue, 
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involving  so  much  of  little  interest  to  solipsistic  problems.  Only  one 
concrete  aspect  of  the  matter  is  of  vital  importance  here;  the  fact 
that,  in  the  course  of  experience,  situations  arise  in  which  the  appar- 
ently bona  fide  and  objectively  real  intentions  of  other  individuals 
are  transformed  by  criticism  into  mere  modes  of  the  solipsist's  own 
experience,  shows  clearly  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  saying  dogmat- 
ically that  intentions,  as  such,  are  ever  to  be  taken  at  face  value. 
The  solipsist,  in  short,  has  no  positive  reason  for  believing  that  only 
his  intentions  are  exempt  from  transformation.  Indeed,  he  has 
direct  proof  of  the  opposite  in  the  common  phenomenon  of  'changing 
his  mind. '  For,  let  us  say,  he  meant  one  thing  yesterday,  but  to-day 
believes  the  opposite  to  be  true;  intentions  of  the  first  order  may 
transform,  then,  so  as  to  cease  being  intentions  at  all.  Where,  then, 
the  unique  security  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  absolute  t  Neither 
intuition  nor  argument  can  go  bond  for  it. 

There  is  no  help  to  be  found  in  the  idealist's  distinction  between 
the  phenomenal  and  the  transcendental  selves.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  intentions  of  the  first  order  are  peculiarities  of  the  phe- 
nomenal self  alone ;  for  in  the  first  place  this  very  distinction  is  itself 
only  intended,  or,  more  exactly,  is  given  through  an  intention.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  separate  its  truthfulness  from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  experienced,  inasmuch  as  we  are  by  hypothesis  making  truth  a 
function  of  experience.  More  serious  in  its  implications,  though,  is 
the  acceptance  of  two  phases  in  the  solipsistic  self.  For  now  con- 
tradiction and  conflict  are  lugged  in  with  cool  deliberateness.  The 
true— transcendental— self  reappears  within  itself,  but  under  cer- 
tain peculiar  limitations,  commonly  met  with  in  historical  incamsr 
tions.  What  can  the  solipsist  do  if  his  phenomenal  self  claims  to 
be  *the  real  thing'?  Shall  he  declare  that  this  intention  is  really 
his  own?  Or  shall  he  say  that  in  reality  he  doesn't  mean  what  he 
says?     The  dilemma  needs  no  comment. 

Viewing  experience  in  its  dynamic  character,  we  finally  discern  a 
kind  of  relation  between  it  and  its  parts  which  renders  the  cata^ 
clysm  complete.  At  a  given  moment  a  part  can  claim  to  have  its 
own  unique  experiences,  which  the  whole,  so  long  as  it  is  conceived 
as  conscious,  has  not ;  and  that  part  can  change  the  intention  of  the 
whole  by  adding  experiences  (* symbols'  of  its  own  unique  ones)  to 
the  whole's  stock.  Thus  A  can  convince  me  that  he  is  thinking  of 
something  I  am  ignorant  of ;  he  invites  me  to  guess,  and  tells  me  my 
guess  is  wrong,  supplementing  this  with  a  true  account  of  what  he 
had  in  mind.  So  we  have  a  contradictory  situation  for  the  solip- 
sist! a  part  of  an  all-inclusive  and  conscious  system  'contains'  some- 
thing not  contained  even  representaiively  in  the  system  itself.  It  is 
because  we  are  all  rationalists,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  we  reject 
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instinctively  as  hopelessly  untenable  every  hypothesis  scented  with 
solipsism.  For  solipsism  inhibits  every  empirically  demanded— i.  6., 
self-consistent— theory  of  experience. 

After  this  endeavor  to  show  the  irrationality  of  absolutistic  solip- 
sism, we  may  well  notice  the  sad  plight  in  which  it  leaves  objective 
idealism.  Let  us  waive  the  issue  raised  in  Mr.  Schiller's  article 
already  referred  to ;  let  us  refrain  from  proving  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  a  solipsist  in  an  objective  ideal  world.  If  we  make  the 
idealist  assume  an  objective,  solipsistic  absolute,  it  will  be  child's  play 
to  drive  both  him  and  his  toy  into  comers,  quagmires  and  other  quan- 
daries. Suppose  we  set  no  traps,  then,  but  merely  criticize  the 
bearing  that  a  chastened  pluralism  has  upon  the  relation  which  some 
noted  idealists  conceive  to  exist  between  the  absolute  and  the  indi- 
vidual. To  say  that  the  latter  reflects  the  former  so  that  there  is  a 
curious  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the  two  systems  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  individual's  intentions  are  true  correspond- 
ents to  intentions  in  the  absolute ;  accepting  realistic  pluralism,  this 
would  mean  obviously  that  the  absolute  is  self-contradictorJ^  The 
idealist  with  this  correspondence  theory  prefers,  I  imagine,  eithe- 
individualistic  or  absolutistic  (objective)  solipsism,  in  either  of 
which  cases  he  accepts  the  fallacies  already  discussed.  The  reason 
why  the  one-to-one  correspondence  theory  seems  tenable  is  to  be 
found  in  the  venerable  confusion  of  real  intention  (volition,  mean- 
ing-act) with  awareness  of  an  intention.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
supposed  absolute  is  in  some  uncanny  fashion  aware  of  all  individual 
opinions,  so  that  these  are  doubly  present,  once  cognitively  in  the 
whole  and  once  volitionally  in  the  various  parts.  I  fancy  that  some 
such  interpretation,  laying  all  the  stress  upon  a  cognitive  corre- 
spondence, is  the  favorite  one.  But  as  soon  as  we  set  up  a  true 
structural  and  content  correspondence,  we  reduce  the  absolute  to  a 
vast  protoplasm,  burdened  with  inner  contradictions  and  blind  con- 
flicts,—a  pathetic  Titan  smitten  with  locomotor  ataxia  by  its  own 
warring  members. 

An  illustration  of  this  point:  I  believe  I  am  independor.t,  in  cer- 
tain of  my  activities,  from  certain  cosmic  influences  at  certain  times. 

Now  suppose  we  assume  that  I  am  laboring  under  an  illusion, 
being  really  determined  in  every  act  by  every  event  of  every  order 
in  the  universe.  In  what  sense  is  my  belief,  qua  belief,  a  correspond- 
ent to  something  in  the  absolute?  The  content-meaning,  viz.,  my 
freedom,  is  not  the  content-meaning  of  any  belief-attitude  in  the 
absolute;  which  means  that  the  correlation  between  meaning  and 
attitude  in  me  is  positively  misrepresentative  of  the  correlation  of 
the  same  'things'  in  the  absolute.  I  feel  that  I  am  free,  but  the 
absolute  does  not  feel  that  way.     It  will  prove  a  fruitful  line  of 
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criticism  to  investigate  the  type  of  error  here  involved,  for  the  whole 
matter  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  general  concept  and  use  of  'one- 
to-one  correspondence.'  Professor  Woodbridge's  suggestion— un- 
published, but  deserving  of  print— that  there  is  a  fallacy  underlying 
the  mathematical  notion  of  'one-to-one  correspondence'  between  two 
infinite  series,  of  which  the  second  is  a  part  of  the  first,  points,  I 
believe,  to  precisely  the  same  sort  of  diflSculties  which  we  have  tried 
to  hint  at  above  in  the  case  of  absolute  idealism.  And  the  whole 
phenomenon  reappears  in  every  consistent  species  of  solipsism. 

Walter  B.  Pttkin. 
Columbia  University. 

A  REPLY  TO   MR.  MARSHALL 

T  AM  glad  to  have  ]\Ir.  Marshall  correct  my  unintentional  mis- 
-^  representation  of  his  views  about  the  term  'feeling.'^  I  had 
stated  that  Mr.  Marshall  thought  the  t^rm  could  be  saved  for  tech- 
nical service.  To  which  Mr.  Marshall  replies:  **I  had  intended,  on 
the  contrary,  to  indicate  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  perfectly  possible,  to  eliminate  the  word  from  our 
psychological  vocabulary,  and  that  this  may  be  done  without  finding 
ourselves  lacking  adequate  and  expressive  words  to  take  its  place." 
*'  What  Professor  Angell  speaks  of  as  my  doctrine  was  intended  to 
be  merely  a  description  of  what  is  really  meant  by  the  term  *  feeling* 
as  it  is  employed  in  careful  writing  by  psychologists  whose  words 
we  must  accept  as  authoritative  and  must  treat  with  respect" 

I  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Marshall's  purposes  in  the 
matter,  for  although  he  began  his  paper  with  a  very  explicit  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  set  for  the  overthrow  of  the  term,  the  latter 
portion  of  his  discussion  apparently  involved  a  less  drastic  course. 
A  sentence  or  two  from  his  first  paper  will  perhaps  explain  my 
misunderstanding  without  detracting  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's later  and  more  definite  expression  of  his  meaning: 

**To  be  sure  such  a  procedure  as  I  thus  recommend  deprives  us 
psychologists  of  a  word  we  are  all  fond  of— but  in  the  end  I  am 
convinced  that  our  generous  sacrifice  would  tend  to  true  advance." 
*'  The  thesis,  then,  which  I  present  for  your  consideration  is  this: 
that  the  experience  which  the  psychologist  properly^  describes  as 
feeling  is  a  certain  form  of  presentation  ..."  **  But  as  under 
my  vicivr  feeling  is  less  explicit  than  the  empirical  ego    .    .    .    etc." 

These  sentences  will,  I  hope,  suggest  the  grounds  for  my  interpret 
tation,  even  if  they  do  not  justify  it. 

» This  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  2  and  7. 
*  Italics  mine. 
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As  to  Mr.  Marshall's  raids  upon  the  inner  storehouses  of  the 
mind,  the  prosecuting  attorney  has,  in  view  of  the  declaration  of 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  entered  a  nol.  pros. 

James  R.  Angell. 

Univebstty  of  Chicago. 
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SECTION    OF    ANTHROPOLOGY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY    OF 
THE   NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF   SCIENCES 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  April  23,  1906,  in  conjunction  with 
-^^  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
of  Columbia  University,  and  the  evening  session  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  the 
papers  read: 

Esthetic  Value  of  Lower  Sense  Qualities:  W.  B.  Pitkin. 

The  reason  for  the  low  esthetic  value  of  touch,  temperature,  taste 
and  smell  qualities  may  be  found  in  the  peculiarly  weak  imagery 
and,  much  more  conspicuously,  in  the  rapid  disappearance  of  after- 
images. It  is  the  power  of  after-imagery  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  persistence  of  a  quality  with  relatively  high  intensity  (compared 
to  the  original  sensation's  intensity)  which  determines  whether  or 
not  the  quality  in  question  shall  be  called  esthetic.  The  conspicuous 
fact  about  our  judgments  about  lower  sense  qualities  is  that  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss,  in  most  cases,  to  say  whether  they  are  esthetic  or 
not ;  this  difficulty  is  not  connected  with  the  low  pleasure-pain  values, 
but  seems  to  be  strictly  an  inability  to  pass  any  definite  judgment 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  a  (luestion  of  being  esthetically  pleasing  or 
i«th«»tically  displeasing,  but  rather  of  being  contemplated  at  all. 
As  all  distinct  judgment  refers  to  a  content  which  is  not  a  pure 
sensation  at  the  moment  of  judging,  and  as,  furthermore,  it  is  well 
established  that  those  three  quality-species  which  are  exclusively 
used  in  the  fine  arts  (ri>.,  visual,  auditory  and  kinesthetic)  are  re- 
markably superior  in  after-imagery  to  all  other  species  (for  most 
persons),  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  absence  of  strong  after- 
imagery  involves  not  so  much  a  change  or  difference  in  pleasure-pain 
tone  as  it  does  a  mere  inhibition  of  judgment  and,  in  cases  of 
attempted  judgment,  mere  inability  to  decide. 
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A  Comparison  of  Mental  Processes  in  the  Horizontal  and  Vertical 

Positions  of  the  Body:  E.  E.  Jones. 

The  tests  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  Columbia  University.  The  general  plan  has  been  to 
place  the  subject  on  a  Mosso  balance  in  the  horizontal  position  and 
give  him  a  series  of  tests  which  are  duplicated  in  the  vertical  x>osition. 
Change  from  one  position  to  another  was  frequent  enough  to  dis- 
tribute equally  what  fatigue  might  occur,  and  the  results  were  then 
statistically  compared.  In  the  discrimination  of  pitch  the  mono- 
chord  and  tuning  forks  were  used,  by  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
cases.  About  fifty  subjects  were  used,  mostly  university  students, 
and  a  comparison  of  results  shows  a  decided  advantage  for  the  ver- 
tical posture.  The  mean  P.  E.  for  the  subjects  tested  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture  is  about  one  and  one  half  times  as  great  as  the 
vertical  P.  E.  Tactile  discrimination  was  tested  by  the  esthesiometer 
by  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  The  results  for  eighteen 
subjects  show  a  P.  E.  in  the  vertical  position  of  the  body  one  and  one 
half  times  as  great  as  the  P.  E.  in  the  horizontal.  In  the  adding 
tests  subjects  did  quicker  work  in  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body 
and  were  about  twenty  per  cent,  more  accurate.  The  average  time 
of  adding  problems  of  theoretically  equal  difSculty  in  the  horizontal 
position  was  30.6  seconds;  for  the  vertical  32.9  seconds.  In  the 
tapping  tests  enough  experiments  were  made  in  each  ix)sition  to 
form  good  averages,  and  the  subjects  were  timed  for  one  hundred 
taps.  For  the  fourteen  subjects  tested  the  average  time  for  100  taps 
in  the  horizontal  position  was  14.2  seconds,  with  an  M.  V.  of  1.5. 
For  the  vertical  position  the  average  time  was  13.6  seconds,  with  an 
M.  V.  of  1.59. 

Colored  After-images  of   Vnpcrceived  Peripheral   Color   Stimvli: 

Grace  M.  Fernald. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  Baird^  it  was  found 
that  after-images  were  not  aroused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  pe- 
ripheral portions  of  the  dark-adapted  retina.  Very  decided  after 
effects,  however,  were  shown  to  exist  and  to  be  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  effects  of  succeeding  color  stimuli,  unless  suflSciently  long 
rest  intervals  were  allowed  between  stimulations.  These  fatigue 
effects  were  made  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  Hellpach's  *6egen- 
farbige  Zone,'  i,  e.,  an  extreme  peripheral  zone  in  which  colors  aj)- 
peared  in  their  complementary  instead  of  their  true  color  tone.* 
Very  different  results  from  those  just  described  were  obtained  in  our 

*  *  The  Color  Sensitivity  of  the  Peripheral  Retina,'  published  by  the  Cam^e 
Institute,  May,  1905. 

•  Philoaophical  Studies,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  624-664. 
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work  on  the  light-adapted  eye.*  After-images  were  perceived,  almost 
without  exception,  as  far  out  as  any  color  could  be  distinguished,  and 
in  many  cases  were  clearly  seen  though  the  stimulus  color  was  not 
recognized.  These  appearances  could  not  have  been  due  to  fatigue 
produced  by  previous  color  stimuli,  since  the  after-image,  which  ap- 
peared as  soon  as  the  stimulus  was  removed,  was,  in  every  case,  the 
color  complementary  to  the  stimulus  color,  even  when  the  latter  was 
not  recognized.  Moreover,  these  after-images  were  repeatedly  seen 
when  the  two  or  three  preceding  stimuli  had  been  colorless,  or  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  could  not  have  produced  the  after-effects  observed. 
Our  results  suggested  at  once  that  Hellpach's  'gegenfarbige'  colors 
were  simply  the  colored  after-images  of  unperceived  color  stimuli, 
since  in  dark-room  work  it  might  be  diflScult  to  tell  whether  the 
color  was  perceived  during  an  exposure  of  three  seconds'  duration 
or  immediately  afterwards.  Whichever  explanation  of  Hellpach's 
results  may  prove  to  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  after-images  follow 
the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  retina  of  the  light-adapted  eye, 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  after-image  is  perceived  though  the 
stimulus  color  is  not  distinguished. 

On  Simultaneous  Color  Contrast:   Mh^dred  Focht. 

The  usual  experiments  in  simultaneous  color  contrast  are  per- 
formed with  colored  papers,  which  reflect  much  white  light  mingled 
with  the  colored  rays.  Experiments  with  the  light  transmitted  by 
colored  glass,  in  which  the  admixture  of  white  light  is  at  its  mini- 
mum, seem  to  show  that  unless  spectral  white  light  is  mixed  with 
the  colored  light  from  any  surface,  that  surface  will  exhibit  no 
change  in  color  quality  due  to  its  surroundings.  The  presence  of 
white  light  brings  about  the  phenomenon  of  color  contrast  in  this 
way:  As  spectral  white  light  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a 
number  of  pairs  of  complementary  colors,  elimination  of  one  color 
leaves  its  complement  alone,  though  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
white  light  composed  of  the  other  pairs.  Such  elimination  takes 
place  in  simultaneous  color  contrast;  since,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  relativity,  the  strong  color  sensation  caused  by  the  light-rays 
from  the  inducing  surface  swallows  up  the  much  weaker  sensation 
caused  by  similar  light-rays  from  the  reacting  surface.  Hence  only 
the  rays  dissimilar  to  those  from  the  inducing  surface  are  perceived 
as  coming  from  the  reacting  surface.  Thus,  gray  on  blue  appears 
yellow  because  the  blue  background  absorbs  the  blue  in  the  gray, 
and  leaves  only  the  resultant  of  the  remaining  rays  to  enter  con- 
sciousness. This  explanation,  which  is  a  purely  psychical  one,  ac- 
cords with  any  theory  of  color  vision  in  which  different  retinal 
processes  corresponding  to  di£Ferent  wave  lengths  are  presupposed. 

•PffydU>lo9ioal  JUview,  VoL  XII.,  pp.  386-425. 
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Statistical  Method  and  Literary  Values:  F.  Lyman  Wells. 

Measurement  by  relative  position  is  the  most  practical  method 
for  a  scientific  determination  of  literary  preferences.  This  was  ap- 
plied to  ten  stories  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  which  were  returned  by 
ferty  women  undergraduates  in  the  following  order  and  positions: 
*The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,'  3.6;  *The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,'  4.0;  'Ligeia,'  4.1;  'The  Purloined  Letter,'  4.6;  'William 
Wilson,'  5.1;  *The  Telltale  Heart,'  5.8;  *The  Cask  of  Amontillado,' 
6.0;  ^Metzengerstein,'  6.6;  'Loss  of  Breath,'  7.1;  'Le  Due  de 
L 'Omelette,'  7.7.  The  obvious  pairing  of  the  stores  from  the  stand- 
point of  accepted  literary  criticism  is  not  indicated  by  correlations 
in  the  judgments.  The  attitude  toward  the  'Purloined  Letter'  tells 
nothing  of  the  attitude  toward  the  'Rue  Morgue.'  A  preference  for 
'Loss  of  Breath'  tells  nothing  about  'Le  Due  de  L 'Omelette,'  but 
if  a  subject  prefer  'Loss  of  Breath,'  'William  Wilson'  and  'Ligeia' 
are  disproportionately  favored.  Preference  for  'William  Wilson' 
means  a  dislike  of  the  'Rue  Morgue,'  and  a  dislike  of  the  'Purloined 
Letter'  means  a  preference  for  the  'Telltale  Heart'  and  the  *CJask  of 
Amontillado. '  Such  results  as  these,  compared  with  the  usual  crit- 
ical attitude,  show  how  little  reliance  in  such  matters  can  be  placed 
upon  the  subjectivities.  From  any  objective  standpoint,  most  pres- 
ent-day literary  criticism  is  'three  fifths  suggestion  and  two  fifths 
sheer  fudge.' 

The  Type  in  Psychophysical  Data:  Cij^rk  Wissler. 

The  results  of  a  practise  test  were  considered  as  presenting  a 
curve  varying  from  the  type  curve,  and  in  such  a  curve  the  indi- 
vidual seems  to  vary  in  period  as  well  as  in  eflftciency.  The  condi- 
tions are  then  the  same  as  have  been  found  for  growth  in  stature, 
weight,  etc.,  where  an  increased  variability  is  found  for  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  growth  due  to  the  combination  of  variability  in 
stature  and  in  period.  The  interesting  point  is  that  the  variability 
in  period  seems  to  represent  a  constant  from  which  it  follows  that  a 
correlation  of  stature,  weight,  etc.,  will  result  in  increased  coefficients 
for  the  time  of  maximum  growth.  It  was  suggested  that  in  correla- 
ting the  results  of  a  test  where  practise  is  a  factor  and  where  there 
is  a  greater  variability  in  the  group  at  the  first  trial  than  in  the 
succeeding  trials,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the  value  for 
stature,  weight,  etc.  The  import  of  this  is  that  the  coefficients  of 
correlation  for  the  first  trials  will  be  artificially  increased  and  that 
the  small  positive  correlation  found  in  psychological  data  represents 
only  a  condition  of  development  concealing  a  state  of  no  correlation. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  apparent  greater  individual  variation  in 
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the  first  trials  at  a  test  would  tend  to  reduce  correlation  so  that  in 
opposition  to  the  former  tendency  the  correlation  obtained  for  the 
first  trial  would  approach  the  true  result.  All  this  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  capacity  to  learn  exists  that  tends  to  be  constant. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  such  capacity  is  not  constant,  but  is  distributed 
among  the  individual's  functions  according  to  chance,  the  correlation 
for  the  first  trials  would  be  approximately  the  true  correlation. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  preliminary  trials  in  a  test  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  study  of  interfunctional  relations.  However,  the  above 
rests  upon  theoretical  conditions  and  must  be  tested  empirically. 

An  Experiment  in  Habit  Formation:  James  E.  Lough. 

The  first  twenty  letters  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Opposite 
each  letter  is  placed  a  different  letter  which  is  called  the  *  equiva- 
lent letter.'  On  another  sheet  are  printed  rows  of  the  first  twenty 
letters  in  random  order,  the  order  being  different  in  each  row.  The 
subject  is  required  to  write  the  equivalent  letter  under  each  letter 
in  these  rows,  always  going  from  left  to  right.  The  key  of  equiva- 
lent letters  is  not  memorized,  but  is  consulted  as  frequently  as  neces- 
sary. The  total  time  required  to  write  each  row  of  equivalents  was 
recorded.  It  was  found  that  the  time  required  to  write  such  series 
diminished  as  the  association  between  each  pair  of  letter  equivalents 
became  more  habitual.  The  resulting  curves  exhibited  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  typical  practise  or  habit  curve.  Practise  curves 
were  obtained  from  three  groups  of  subjects:  (A)  ten-year-old 
pupils;  (B)  fourteen-year-old  pupils;  (C)  adults.  Group  A  re- 
(luired  the  longest  time  to  write  the  initial  series,  but  formed  the 
habit  most  rapidly.  Group  B  required  less  time  for  the  initial 
series  and  formed  the  habit  less  rapidly.  Group  C  required  still  less 
time  for  the  initial  series  and  formed  the  habit  very  slowly.  There 
was  relatively  little  variation  within  each  group  to  correspond  to 
considerable  variation  in  the  class  standings  of  the  pupils.  Dis- 
tractions, weather  conditions,  etc.,  produce  slight  modifications  in 
the  practise  curve,  but  the  general  form  of  the  curve  is  not  materi- 
ally altered. 

The  Functional  Psychology  of  Sensation  and  Image:  II.   Heath 
Bawden. 

Since  the  time  of  Kant  it  has  been  recognized  that  sense  and 
thought  are  not  separate  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  their  wholly 
organic  and  functional  character  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  true  relation  between  thought  and 
action  has  not  been  made  clear.    Knowledge  is  a  process  which  goes 
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on  within  action.  The  psychology  of  sensation  and  volition  (the 
culminating  image)  is  a  discussion  of  the  breaks  and  remaking  of 
connections  in  the  process  of  experience.  Looked  at  negatively  sen- 
sation presents  the  whole  experience  in  the  act  of  breaking  down, 
while  from  the  positive  side  it  furnishes  the  basis  for  readjustment. 
The  cognitive  process  is  experience  undergoing  reconstruction  at  the 
point  of  specific  need ;  it  begins  with  the  conflict  of  opx>osing  aspects 
and  consists  of  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  experience  by  the 
mutual  interaction  of  these  factors.  Stated  objectively  in  physi- 
ological terms,  these  factors  are  stimulus  and  response.  When 
these  do  not  function  as  such  they  come  to  consciousness  and  are 
then  stated  psychologically  as  sensation  and  image.  Delayed  co- 
ordination is  the  occasion  at  once  of  the  presentation  of  the  problem 
in  sensational  terms  and  the  formulation  of  a  solution  in  terms  of 
image  or  idea.  Thinking  is  the  balancing  of  tendencies  represented 
in  the  inhibition  of  the  processes  of  stimulation  and  response,  in 
which  a  certain  phase  of  the  coordination  or  situation  is  taken  for 
granted  and  another  phase  is  undergoing  modification.  There  is 
a  tension  set  up  between  what  has  been  achieved  up  to  date  (repre- 
sented in  consciousness  by  certain  sensations  and  images — ^vestiges 
of  instincts  and  habits  which  are  undergoing  disintegration)  and  a 
new  coordination  or  situation  which  is  present  as  yet  only  in  in- 
cipient form  (represented  by  these  same  sensations  and  images  in 
so  far  as  they  are  dynamogenic  or  ideomotor).  Knowledge  is  this 
process  of  interaction  and  internal  metamorphosis  of  the  experience 
or  situation.  Sensation  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  necessary  condition  and 
initial  stage  in  the  transformation  is  itself  an  element  in  the  total 
response,  while  the  image  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reverberation  of  some  previous  sense  experience  is  a  factor  in  the 
total  process  of  stimulation.  When  the  stimulus  does  not  stimulate, 
i.  €.,  call  out  the  appropriate  response,  we  have  a  checking  of  the 
response,  and  this  recoils  upon  the  stimulus,  modifying  it  in  the 
conscious  experience  we  call  sensation.  This  checking  of  the  re- 
sponse thus  is  at  once  the  definition  of  the  stimulus  in  the  sensational 
experience,  and  of  the  response  in  ideational  terms.  As  a  revival 
of  past  sensational  experience,  the  image  is  a  part  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  stimulus  coming  to  consciousness.  As  calling  out  latent 
dynamogenic  tendencies  and  ideomotor  cues,  the  image  is  a  part  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  response  coming  to  consciousness. 

The  Distiyiction  between  Heart  and  Head:  D.  S.  Milleb. 

The  domain  of  the  head  is  fact,  the  domain  of  the  heart  is  value. 
The  paper  endeavored,  on  the  basis  of  this  interpretation,  to  dia- 
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engage  permanent  truth  from  error  in  current  doctrines  of  the 
relation  of  the  two. 

R.    S.   WOODWORTH, 

Secretary. 
Columbia  Univebsitt. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS    OF   LITERATURE 

The  Rekdion  of  the  Principles  of  Logic  to  the  Foundations  of  Oeometry. 

J.  RoYCE.    Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  July, 

1905.     Pp.  353-415. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  is  not  so  broad  as  a  glance  at  its  title  might 
suggest  For,  first,  by  the  'principles  of  logic'  are  meant  simply  the 
formal  rules  of  an  algebra  of  logic,  the  canons  governing  the  manipula- 
tion of  assumed  concepts  of  absolute  distinctness  and  fixity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  logic  of  the  *  exact  sciences '  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
understood  as  a  deduction  from  a  definite  set  of  ultimate  (and,  therefore, 
mutually  independent  and  indifferent)  premises.  Secondly,  by  the 
*  foundations  of  geometry '  are  to  be  understood  such  a  set  of  premises, 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  sufficiency  as  a  source  for  the  derivation 
of  geometrical  truths.  Finally,  by  the  *  relation'  between  these  'prin- 
ciples '  and  '  foundations '  is  meant  a  remarkable  similarity,  the  extent 
and  significance  of  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  essay  to  determine. 

The  general  nature  of  this  similarity  may  be  briefly  explained  as 
follows :  The  terms  of  the  fundamental  propositions,  upon  which  an  exact 
science  (according  to  the  above-mentioned  interpretation)  is  based,  can 
have  no  meaning  other  than  that  which  their  place  in  those  propositions 
gives  them.  The  words  used  to  denote  these  terms  are,  therefore,  in 
themselves  absolutely  meaningless,  and  no  loss  is  suffered  when  they  are 
replaced  by  algebraic  symbols.  The  only  relation  which  is  regarded  as 
ultimately  subsisting  between  such  terms  is  that  of  copresence  in  deter- 
minate groups;  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  simply 
postulates  establishing  the  existence  of  these  groups  and  exhibiting  the 
conditions  under  which  the  elements  of  one  group  may  enter  into  other 
groups.  Now  when  the  postulates  of  logic  and  of  geometry  are  stated 
in  this  symbolic  fashion,  it  is  possible  to  present  them  in  a  form  in  which 
they  are  almost  entirely  identical. 

Professor  Royce's  paper  is  largely  a  restatement  of  a  theory  advanced 
by  Mr.  A  B.  Kempe  in  an  essay  of  similar  scope,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  London  Mathematical  Society  for  1890.'  In  this  essay  Mr.  Eempe 
sets  forth  a  development  of  the  algebra  of  logic,  using  as  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  classes  not  (as  ordinarily)  that  of  inclusion,  but 
a  peculiar  sort  of  *  between '  relation.     This  relation,  as  defined  in  ordi- 

'  The  reviewer  regrets  that  prolonged  illness  has  prevented  his  reading  Mr. 
Kempe's  essay,  for  knowledge  of  which  he  is  dependent  upon  Professor  Royoe's 
aeoount. 
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nary  terms,  is  that  which  one  class  bears  to  two  others  when  it  includes 
their  common  extent  and  is  included  within  their  total  extent  Mr. 
Kempe,  however,  does  not  so  define  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regards  in- 
clusion as  a  mere  special  case  of  the  between-relation ;  i.  e.,  the  included 
class  simply  lies  between  the  including  class  and  a  particular  class  called 
zero.  The  between-relation  is  itself  defined  without  reference  to  the 
idea  of  inclusion  at  all,  solely  by  means  of  a  set  of  symbolic  postulates. 
On  the  basis  of  these  postulates,  the  whole  algebra  of  logic  is  readily 
developed — but  with  one  important  peculiarity.  No  means  are  provided 
for  distinguishing  the  zero  class  and  the  universe  class  from  any  other 
similarly  related  pair  of  classes.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
arbitrarily  fixed  upon.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  Mr.  Kempe 
(or  to  Professor  Koyce)  as  a  defect  in  the  theory.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
decided  advantage,  indicating  the  superior  generality  of  the  discussion 
to  that  based  upon  the  relation  of  inclusion. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  modem  logic  of  geometry  the  between- 
relation  of  points  in  a  straight  line  occupies  a  place  of  fundamental  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  which  the  between-relation  of  classes  occupies 
in  Mr.  Kempe's  logic.  In  many  respects  these  two  relations  are  re- 
markably similar.  A  surprisingly  long  list  of  elementary  properties  can 
be  given  which  belong  equally  to  both.  But  there  are  two  fundamental 
differences. 

I.  If  the  points  h  and  c  are  both  different  from  a  and  d*  and  lie  be- 
tween them,  neither  a  nor  d  can  lie  between  h  and  c.  This  does  not  hold 
for  logical  classes ;  and  furthermore, — 

II.  For  every  class  h  between  a  and  d,  another  class  c  exists  between 
a  and  d,  such  that  both  a  and  d  lie  between  h  and  c*  Such  classes  as 
h  and  c  will  be  referred  to  below  as  *  conjugate  mediators.' 

There  are  various  other  differences  between  the  logical  and  the  spatial 
order,  but  all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  these  two.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  existence  of  logical  *  negatives'  or  'obverses,'  which 
(like  opposite  points  in  a  spherical  surface)  have  every  other  class  in  the 
universe  between  them. 

From  reasons  such  as  these,  Mr.  Kempe,  followed  by  Professor  Royce, 
concludes  that  the  system  of  logical  classes  may  be  regarded  *  as  much 
more  general  and  inclusive  than  the  system  of  the  points  of  space.'  That 
is  to  say,  "  One  may  view  the  points  of  a  space  as  a  select  set  of  logical 
elements,  chosen,  for  instance,  from  a  given  '  universe  of  discourse.' " 
This  thought  Professor  Royce  recognizes  as  the  essential  conception 
at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Kempe's  discussion,  and  it  is  equally  essential  to  his 
own.  The  importance  of  the  thought  he  explains  as  follows:  "The 
relations  amongst  logical  entities  are,  in  any  case,  the  most  fundamental 
relations  that  we  know.  Experience  shows  us  in  the  outer  world  those 
*  In  Mr.  Kempe's  usage,  every  element  lies  *  between '  itself  and  every  other. 
For  brevity's  sake  we  shall  hereafter  ignore  this  fact. 

» To  verify  this  law,  substitute  w  -h  n  -|-  o  for  a,  o  -h  p  -h  g  for  d,  and 
n H-  0  -|-  p  for  6, — a  perfectly  general  supposition.      Then  o:=in  +  o  +  q. 
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ordinal  space  relations  which  geometry  generalizes  in  the  concept  of 
*  between/  But  our  own  thinking  processes  show  us  the  meaning  of  the 
logical  relation  [of  inclusion].  The  latter  relation,  then,  is  more  suited 
to  be  the  basis  for  a  theory  of  the  logic  of  an  exact  science,  in  case  we 
can  only  so  define  and  restrict  its  application*  that  our  ideal  geometrical 
relations  can  come  to  be  viewed  as  special  instances  of  those  forms  which 
we  can  develop  by  the  use  of  pure  logic"  (p.  355;  italics  mine). 

If  space  permitted,  we  might  be  pardoned  for  stopping  to  question 
Professor  Royce's  antithesis  of  *  experience,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  *  our 
own  thinking  processes,'  on  the  other.  This  inquiry  is  rendered  imneces- 
sary,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kerape's  essential  thought  involves  a 
very  serious  confusion,  due  apparently  to  his  not  having  observed  the 
very  different  logical  significance  of  the  two  differences  between  the 
logical  and  the  spatial  order  which  we  numbered  I.  and  II.  above.  The 
confusion  in  question  is  that  of  the  inclusiveness  of  a  system  with  its 
generality.  The  proposition  contained  in  I.  does  indeed  place  a  specific 
limitation  upon  the  system  of  points  in  space,  from  which  the  system  of 
logical  classes  is  free;  and  the  latter  system  is  in  so  far  the  more  general. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  mere  freedom  from  this  limitation  is  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  proposition  of  II.;  just  as  the  denial  of  the 
application  of  this  latter  proposition  to  the  points  of  space  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  I.  In  other  words,  II.  imposes  as  veritable  a  specific  limita- 
tion upon  the  system  of  classes  as  I.  imposes  upon  the  system  of  points. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  concealed  by  the  circumstance,  that  whereas 

I.  is  clearly  a  restriction  upon  the  otherwise  possible  multitude  of  points, 

II.  apparently  (though  only  apparently)  enlarges  the  possible  multitude 
of  classes.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  is  as  positive  a  si)ecifica- 
tion  of  the  system  of  classes,  that  it  shall  contain  conjugate  mediators, 
as  it  is  of  the  system  of  points,  that  it  shall  contain  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  can  not,  therefore,  follow  Mr.  Kempe  (and  Professor  Royce)  in  the 
opinion,  that  *  our  ideal  geometrical  relations  can  come  to  be  viewed  as 
special  instances  of  those  forms  which  we  can  develop  by  the  use  of  pure 
logic.^  What  we  have  here  is  two  mutually  exclusive  species  of  the  same 
genus. 

While,  however,  the  logical  system  is  no  whit  more  general  than  the 
spatial  system,  it  is  truly  much  more  inclusive.  That  is  to  say,  the 
spatial  tiystem  would  have  to  be  extraordinarily  enlarged*  if  it  were  to 
be  made  completely  parallel  to  the  logical  system.  There  is  in  what  we 
have  said  nothing  at  all  to  oppose  the  suggestion,  that  we  regard  *our' 
space  (or  any  other  space)  as  a  selection  from  a  space  thus  ideally  en- 
larged. But,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  such  a  proco<lure  would  appear 
to  be  wholly  un instructive. 

*A8  he  belie>*e»  Mr.  Kcmpc  has  done  by  reducing  it  to  the  logical  between- 
relation. 

*The  reader  should  understand  that  this  'enlargement/  i.  e.,  the  addition 
of  conjugate  mediators,  means  much  more  than  the  addition  of  infinite  dimen- 
sionality to  space. 
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There  are,  moreover,  other  serious  difficulties  attaching  to  Mr.  Kempe's 
conception.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  multidimensionality  of  the 
logical  system  depends  (as  is  apparent  from  Professor  Royce's  treatment 
in  §§  122  and  123)  upon  the  assumption  of  conjugate  mediators.  Hence, 
when  the  system  of  logical  classes  is  reduced  (essentially  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  conjugate  mediators)  to  the  inferior  complexity  of  the  system 
of  points  in  a  space,  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  the  reduction 
may  not  have  gone  too  far.  That  is  to  say,  there  remains  no  warrant  for 
asserting  the  multidimensionality  of  the  logical  system  thus  reduced. 
It  may  be  of  infinite  dimensions,  but  we  can  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  no  more  than  a  single  line.  Professor  Royce  and  his  predecessor 
apparently  assume  without  question  the  possibility  of  selecting  from 
the  conjugate  pairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  infinite  dimensionality 
of  the  system  uncompromised.  In  the  absence  of  explicit  proof  it  may 
further  be  questioned,  whether  the  parallel-axiom  is  rightly  said  to  con- 
cern only  *  the  limitation  of  the  selection  of  the  lines  admitted  into  a 
given  system'  (p.  411).  For  it  might  be  hard  to  reconcile  the  selection 
of  one  out  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  otherwise  possible  parallels  with  the 
preservation  of  the  continuity  of  angular  rotation.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
such  a  selection,  if  applied  at  any  point  of  a  Lobatchewskian  plane,  would 
at  once  reduce  it  to  two  mutually  perpendicular  straight  lines. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Professor  Royce's  paper  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is,  as  its  author  says,  '  a  restatement  of  Kempe's  logico-geometrical 
theory.'  It  remains  to  consider  the  original  aspects  of  the  present 
paper.  These  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  logical  side  of  the  discussion, 
the  connection  with  geometry  being  effected  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  by  Mr.  Kempe.  The  principal  novelty  is  a  change  of  starting 
point.  Instead  of  the  between-relation.  Professor  Royce  takes  as  funda- 
mental another  relation,  which  has  the  methodological  advantage  of  ob- 
taining among  groups  of  any  number  of  elements  greater  than  one,  and 
also  of  being  absolutely  symmetrical.  This  is  the  relation  in  which  a 
group  of  logical  classes  stand,  when  they  have  no  common  extent,  and 
together  exhaust  their  universe.  Of  course,  the  O-relation  (as  he  calls 
it)  is  not  defined  at  the  outset  in  any  such  way.  On  the  contrary,  the 
notions  of  inclusion  and  exhaustion  have  to  be  regarded  as  merely  inci- 
dental phases  of  the  O-relation  itself.  Accordingly,  the  O-relation  must 
first  be  defined  in  its  own  terms,  so  to  speak;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  set  of 
wholly  symbolic  postulates.  This  task  is  executed  with  remarkable 
ingenuity.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  develop- 
ment of  the  algebra  of  logic  upon  this  basis.  Of  especial  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  is  the  treatment  of  *  conjugate  resultants,'  an 
extension  of  the  notion  of  *  conjugate  mediators '  mentioned  above.  The 
logic  thus  developed  has  the  peculiar  character  (already  noted  as  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Kempe's  logic)  of  reducing  the  zero  element  and  the 
universe  element  to  the  dead  level  of  the  other  elements  of  the  universe. 
Logical  addition  and  multiplication,  for  example,  are  defined  with  refer- 
en'Y  t'^  ipv  element  as  'origin';  and  it  requires  the  arbitrary  selection 
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of  a  particular  element  as  invariable  origin — ^the  zero  of  ordinary  sym- 
bolic logic — ^to  reduce  these  operations  to  their  accustomed  form. 

Needless  to  say,  the  details  of  this  development  are  worked  out  with 
absolute  accuracy.  A  few  harmless  inelegancies  may  be  noted — as,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  the  premises  of  §§  23  and  24  are  oversufficient — 
but  these  are  quite  trivial.  Some  useless  pains  are  expended  upon  a 
distinction  between  ^  equivalence '  and  ^  identity.'  As  identity  means  no 
more  than  equivalence  for  all  possible  purposes,  and  as  equivalence  is 
here  defined  with  reference  to  the  only  purpose  which  the  entities  in 
question  serve,  viz.,  presence  in  O-coUections,  the  distinction  appears  to 
be  superfluous. 

One  fact  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  mentioning,  and  that  is 
that  from  beginning  to  end  the  essay  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
casual  reader  who  opens  the  essay  in  the  middle  and  lets  his  eye  pass 
down  an  average  page,  may  well  be  dismayed  by  the  show  of  abstruse 
algebraic  symbolism.  But  alarm  is  needless.  The  author  sets  out  from 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  all  the  fearful-looking  formulas  are  fully 
explained  as  he  goes  along.  Scarcely  any  technical  knowledge  of  any 
sort  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  whole  discussion. 

Theodore  de  Laouna. 

Univebsity  of  Michigan. 
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REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  February,  1906.  Pragmatisme  et 
pragmaticisme  (pp.  121-146):  A.  Lalande. -A  history  and  criticism  of 
pragmatism  and  humanism.  The  philosophy  is  a  realistic  one,  a  com- 
bination and  culmination  of  all  nineteenth-century  tendencies,  with  one 
exception;  this  single  tendency  which  has  not  been  taken  into  account  is 
the  sociological  one.  Pragmatists  have  tried  to  make  truth  individual, 
but  their  own  realism  forces  upon  us  the  interpretation  that  truth  is 
objective  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  limit  approached  by  the  totality  of 
human  opinions.  Intellectual  ism  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  socializing  all 
individual  judgments;  it  is  thus  pragmatic.  Uironie  (pp.  147-163):  Q. 
Palante.  -  Irony  is  an  individual,  not  a  social,  emotion ;  but  its  reference 
is  chiefly  to  society.  It  bases  on  a  dualism  between  feeling  and  reason, 
or  upon  the  difference  between  our  aims  and  their  results.  Essentially 
pessimistic  in  tone,  it  is  not  an  intellectual,  but  rather  an  esthetic  atti- 
tude. De  Vavarice  (Conclusion)  (pp.  164-201):  Rogues  de  Fursac. -In 
the  miser  the  egoistic  feelings  are  unbalanced;  positive  love  of  life,  as 
such,  is  often  lacking.  Yet  this  does  not  imply  a  suicidal  tendency,  for 
the  miser  lives  for  the  love  of  wealth;  having  low  sensitivity,  he  never 
finds  life  positively  intolerable.  Lacking  in  all  social  feelings,  he  is  vain, 
envious  and  suspicious;  a  mystic,  too,  losing  himself  in  ecstasies  over  ab- 
stract wealth.  He  belongs  to  the  very  opposite  class  to  the  hypnotic,  being 
neither  impulsive  nor  influenced  by  suggestion.     He  is  rarely  criminal. 
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for  the  same  reason  that  he  does  not  speculate;  viz.,  he  fears  all  riaka. 
Notes  et  documents:  8ur  Vinhihition  exercee  pa/r  la  pensee  sur  la  ionidte 
et  les  reflexes  musculaires  (pp.  202-208) :  J.  L.  Baudin.  -  A  theory  aiming 
to  account  for  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  cortex  in  controlling  spinal 
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and  that  of  unexpected  ones — are  shown  to  prove  that  in  the  latter  cases 
we  have,  as  a  result  of  imperfect  correspondence  between  motor  and  image 
preadaptations  and  the  peripheral  stimuli,  *free'  reactions  and  feelings 
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e  del  classificare  in  Platone  e  i  rapporti  di  essa  colla  teoria  delle  idee  (pp. 
62-73) :  G.  Vailati.  -  The  ethical  and  esthetic  implications  of  Plato's 
thought  are  relatively  accidental.  The  purpose  of  the  theory  of  ideas  is 
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ciples of  d<^^ermination  and  indetermination.     Philolaus,  in  view  of  the 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  following  is  from  the  Athenwum  of  June  2:  "In  an  article  not 
yet  published  Professor  Sayce  continues  the  study,  begun  by  him  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  of  the  true  names  of  the  Assyrian  kings  recorded  under 
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Greek  forms  by  Ctesias.  Why  Semiramis  should  have  become  so  famous 
in  history,  or  rather  in  legend,  is  still  imknown ;  but  Professor  Sayce  sug- 
gests that  the  first  royal  lady  of  that  name  was  probably  the  wife  of 
Hammurabi  or  some  other  king  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  and  that 
most  of  the  stories  that  have  gathered  round  her  were  originally  told  of 
the  goddess  Ishtar.  The  article  in  question  will  appear  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology" 

Dr.  Samuel  Sathiaxathan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  logic  and  moral 
philosophy  at  the  Madras  Presidency  College,  died  in  Japan  on  April  4. 
Dr.  Sathiaiiathan  was  one  of  the  finest  Eastern  products  of  European 
education.  His  death  occurred  while  he  was  returning  to  India  from 
America,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  lecture  on  *  Indian  Philosophical 
Systems.' 

Professor  W.  Ostwald's  proposed  retirement  from  academic  teaching 
causes  lively  interest  in  chemical  circles  in  Germany.  Professor  Ostwald 
wishes  to  devote  his  time  chiefly  to  problems  connected  with  the  chemistry 
of  painting.  He  will,  accordingly,  retire  to  his  country  house  at  Gross- 
bothen.  Saxony,  where  he  has  a  private  laboratory. 

Dr.  \V.  C.  Farabee,  of  the  anthropological  department  at  Harvard 
University,  with  three  students,  will  next  year  conduct  a  research  expedi- 
tion about  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  For  a  time  a  base  wiU  be 
established  at  Arcquipa,  Peru.     The  party  will  be  gone  three  years. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  lecturer  in  ethnology  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  will  deliver  a  series  of  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston  next 
November,  will  discuss  problems  of  race,  „ culture  distribution  and  the 
evolution  of  religious  ideas  in  Melanesia. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  Andre  Godfermaux,  author  of  *Le  Sentiment 
et  la  pensee '  and  a  well-known  contributor  to  French  philosophic  journals, 
died  recently  at  Cannes.  M.  Godfermaux,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  psychology  of  religion. 

The  publication  is  announced  of  a  new  Italian  journal  of  pedagogy, 
the  Rivista  di  Pedagogic,  edited  by  Professor  Dedominicis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  The  journal  will  appear  each  month,  witn  the  exception 
of  the  two  months  of  vacation. 

Mr.  S.  p.  Hayes,  fellow  in  psychology,  at  Cornell  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Mount 
Ilolyoke  College,  in  place  of  Dr.  Kate  Gordon,  who  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University,  for  next  year. 

Students  of  the  new  theory  of  matter  may  be  interested  in  the  forth- 
coming book  of  Professor  H.  C.  Jones,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
entitled  '  The  Electrical  Theory  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity.' 

Mr.  Alexander  Dunlap  Lindsay,  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Victoria 
University,  has  been  elected  a  tutorial  fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Mr.  William  Phelps,  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  has  been  elected  fel- 
low and  assistant  tutor  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 
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METAPHYSICS   AS   A   BRANCH   OF   ART 

TV/TETAPHYSICS  is  frequently  called  a  science  of  first  prin- 
-*-'^  ciples,  a  science  of  the  nature  of  reality,  a  science  of  pos- 
sible experience  and  so  on.  This  paper  tries  to  show  that  meta- 
physics, from  the  standpoint  of  its  practical  effect,  might  be  classed 
more  fitly  as  an  art  than  as  a  science. 

The  chief  distinction  between  art  and  science  is  here  assumed  to 
be  this,  that  art  is  concerned  with  arousing  emotion,  and  science  with 
giving  definite  perceptions;  that  art  deals  with  general  ideas  or 
abstractions,  but  science  with  particular  facts.  Taking  first  what 
we  may  call  the  consumer's  standpoint  in  art  and  science,  we  have 
the  consumer  of  art  enjoying  an  esthetic  consciousness,  and  the  con- 
sumer of  science  being  made  acquainted  with  fact.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  esthetic  consciousness  is  essentially  emotional, 
or  at  least  affective,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  indubitable  that  the 
learning  of  scientific  facts  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  affective  tone. 
Now,  emotion  is  distinct  from  cognition  by  reason,  I  believe,  of  its 
relative  vividness  and  vagueness,  and  the  esthetic  consciousness  is 
more  vivid,  but  at  the  same  time  more  vague,  than  the  scientific.  By 
being  more  vivid  I  mean  that  the  enjoyment  of  art  is  an  excitable  and 
very  unstable  condition  of  mind,  that  in  it  one  may  readily  become 
exalted,  enthusiastic  and  highly  suggestible.  A  little  art  may  accom- 
plish more  of  this  kind  of  thing  than  a  good  deal  of  science  could. 
For  instance,  an  army,  even  of  savants,  would  be  more  inspired  by 
singing  'Dixie'  than  by  chanting  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Then, 
too,  many  of  the  arts— as  music,  dancing,  sculpture,  architecture- 
appeal  so  directly  and  inclusively  to  our  motor  apparatus  that  they 
can  summon  a  wealth  of  muscular  and  tactual  excitements,  con- 
ducive to  emotional  intensity,  which  are  usually  at  a  minimum  in 
the  scientific  consciousness.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  artist 
must  present  the  idea  to  'sense'  is  a  guarantee  that  a  certain  pitch 
of  vividness  is  expected.  The  esthetic  consciousness  is  vague  in  the 
sense  that  it  turns  loose  a  great  deal  of  unapplied  enthusiasm,  it  is 
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exciting  in  a  general  way  with  no  specific  suggestion  as  to  how  that 
excitement  is  to  be  worked  oflf.  Art  is  stimulative  without  being 
essentially  instructive.^ 

To  illustrate  this  function  of  art,  take  the  effect  of  Donohue's 
statue  of  young  Sophocles.  The  erect  head,  open  mouth  and  lifted 
chest  suggest  a  full  deep  breath.  The  observer  takes  at  once  a  full 
deep  breath,  and  before  long  the  elasticity,  grace  and  freedom  of 
the  statue's  pose  have  tempted  along  the  observer's  imitative  impulse 
until  he  gets  the  most  lively  feeling  of  animation  and  buoyancy — a 
genuine  emotion  of  joy.  But  at  this  point  the  statue  stops.  The 
emotion  it  has  evoked  must  find  expression  somehow  at  some  time, 
but  the  precise  mode  of  expression  depends  not  upon  the  statue  but 
upon  the  observer.  A  musician  may  put  his  feeling  into  a  martial 
melody,  but  a  shoemaker  will  put  it  into  his  shoes.  The  point  is 
that  the  statue,  although  it  has  had  a  palpable  and  literal  effect,  has 
not  given  any  detailed  instruction  about  music  or  shoes.  It  has  con- 
veyed only  the  very  common,  very  general  idea  of  animation  or 
exaltation,  but  its  beauty  lies  in  the  peculiar  vivacity  with  which  it 
gives  that  general  notion.  Compare  with  this  the  effect  upon  the 
layman  of  being  told  that  deep  breathing  oxygenates  the  blood,  and 
that  this  is  a  good  thing.  His  conscious  response  to  this  is  to  do  the 
thing  which  the  statement  itself  suggests,  to  begin  breathing  deeply, 
and  that  for  him  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  difference  in  the 
two  cases  seems  to  be  this:  The  statue  appears  to  the  observer  to 
presuppose  nothing,  but  to  be  itself  the  starting-point  of  interest; 
the  thing  it  does  is  to  stimulate  an  instinctive  reaction,  and  so  to 
present  the  observer  with  a  vivid  emotion.  It  then  becomes  the  ob- 
server's problem  to  work  off  that  emotion.  In  the  second  case,  the 
statement  of  fact  does  presuppose  an  interest  in  one's  own  physical 
well-being.  It  does  not  itself  arouse  emotion,  but  it  guides  the  in- 
terest already  there,  and  what  one  finally  does  about  it  is  the  thing 
itself,  L  e,,  deep  breathing  and  consequent  oxygenating  of  the  blood. 
That  art  communicates  general  ideas  and  science  particulars  is  illus- 
trated, I  think,  in  a  comparison  of  Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac,*  in  which 
only  the  face  is  treated  in  detail,  with  that  which  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  visible  man  would  have  to  be— say,  a  photograph.  Rodin 
impresses  us  with  a  few  traits  of  character,  the  photographer  would 
impress  us  with  every  fold  in  Balzac's  garments,  every  button  on 
his  shoes.  Again,  what  a  poet  would  call  an  illimitable  sea,  a  scien- 
tist would  call  a  body  of  water  three  thousand  miles  wide.     Millet's 

^  This  statement  of  the  function  of  art  seems  to  me  somewhat  like  Profeuor 
Fite's  view  expressed  in  the  article  'Art,  Industry  and  Science,'  pByoholoffical 
Review,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  128-144. 

•Tf-  WarWa  Work,  November,  1906,  p.  6821. 
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pictures  impress  you  with  the  dignity  of  work  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  worker,  but  they  give  you  no  statistics. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  in  art  and  in 
science,  a  more  intricate  situation  appears.  But,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  scientist  is  moved  by  artistic  impulse  in  the  creation  of  his 
hypotheses  and  gets  esthetic  satisfaction  out  of  his  products,  and 
though  it  is  true  that  the  artist  proceeds  with  scientific  precision  to 
secure  a  definite  effect,  yet  I  believe  that  the  final  object  remains 
perfectly  distinct  in  the  two  cases.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  scientist 
is  always  to  convince  some  one,  that  of  the  artist  to  interest  and 
move  some  one.  The  maxims  of  the  two  professions  have  opposite 
implications.  The  artist  talks  of  greatest  possible  effect  with  fewest 
possible  lines,  of  conveying  much  in  little,  of  letting  the  observer's 
fancy  supply  details.  The  scientist,  on  the  contrary,  is  advised  to 
get  little  out  of  much,  that  is,  to  be  lavish  of  facts  and  sparing  of 
theory,  to  have  a  full  supply  of  details  and  particulars  for  any  gen- 
eralization which  he  propounds.  The  artist's  success  depends  upon 
whether  he  arouses  interest ;  he  does  not  care  whether  you  believe  his 
particulars.  The  scientist,  however,  stands  or  falls  by  his  particular 
facts.  If  his  facts  are  not  facts,  he  is  without  honor,  theorize  he 
never  so  wisely.  Science  guarantees  only  definitely  dated  and  located 
events,  and  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  statement  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. That  certain  of  these  things  will  happen  again,  or  will 
always  happen,  the  scientist  believes,  but  does  not  know.  Prophecy 
is  not  his  province,  hence  the  statement  of  universally  valid  laws  or 
of  generalizations  which  anticipate  experience,  however  expedient 
these  may  be,  are  not  scientific. 

Art,  then,  transmits  abstractions  and  general  concepts  rather 
than  particular  facts,  and  it  offers  emotional  effects  which  it  tries 
to  make  vivid.  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  metaphysics?  That 
metaphysics  has  to  do  with  abstractions  and  general  concepts  seems  a 
discreet  assumption  which  requires  no  insistence,  but  that  meta- 
physics is  chiefly  concerned  with  emotional  excitement  is  not  at  once 
so  obvious.  My  argument  for  this  belief  is,  that  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  categories  correspond  to  typical  motor  attitudes,  and 
the  consciousness  of  these  attitudes  is  the  basis  of  emotion;  and 
further,  that  the  teachings  of  metaphysicians  have  no  immediate 
result  in  overt  action,  but  they  do  have  an  effect  upon  mood,  senti- 
ment or  disposition. 

To  illustrate  the  connection  between  concepts  and  motor  attitudes, 
imagine  the  case  of  a  person  trying  to  thread  a  needle.  Suppose  this 
person  to  try  a  few  times  to  put  his  thread  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  and  without  success.     The  failure  induces  a  reflective  pause. 
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If  now  the  first  idea  persists  and  the  man  concludes  that  one  must 
be  firm  with  the  thread  and  make  it  go  through,  he  may  never  suc- 
ceed. But  if  the  first  plan  is  surrendered  and  he  realizes  that  what 
he  wants  is  not  to  do  the  thing  in  that  particular  way,  but  to  do  it 
in  any  way,  then  he  has  arrived  at  a  conceptual  view  of  the  case. 
He  has  generalized  his  desire,  or,  in  other  words,  has  taken  the  transi- 
tional step  towards  some  other  means  of  attaining  his  end.  The 
other  means  is  slipping  the  needle  over  the  thread.  The  concept 
of  threading  the  needle  corresponds  to  an  attitude  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  position  of  the  body  in  putting  the  thread 
through  the  needle,  and  the  position  of  the  body  in  putting  the 
needle  around  the  thread.  These  two  positions  are,  of  course,  quite 
similar ;  the  head  is  held  forward,  the  eyes  fixed,  both  hands  are  held 
up  and  close  together,  each  grasping  an  implement,  and  all  these 
points  common  to  the  two  positions  are  the  connotation  of  the  con- 
cept of  doing  the  thing  at  all.  The  variable  element  of  the  action  is  a 
slight  movement  of  the  hands,— one  either  holds  the  right  hand  still 
and  moves  the  left,  or  holds  the  left  and  moves  the  right.  During 
the  period  of  deliberation,  while  the  concept  is  emerging,  both  hands 
are  held  still  and  one  is  simply  in  the  general  attitude  of  threading 
a  needle.     The  concept  means  the  attitude. 

In  metaphysics  we  do  not  thread  needles,  but,  following  Kant, 
we  affirm,  deny  and  limit,  we  unify,  differentiate  and  integrate,  we 
exist,  cause  and  reciprocate,  we  have  possibilities,  actualities  and 
necessities  of  action ;  or,  with  Hegel,  we  posit,  negate  and  reconcile,— 
and  in  every  case  the  significance  of  the  category  seems  to  me  just 
a  bodily  attitude.  I  can  not,  for  example,  posit  or  aflSrm  anything 
strongly  without  a  tendency  to  face  the  source  of  the  suggestion  or 
at  least  to  imagine  it  in  front  of  me,  without  a  feeling  of  clenched 
hands,  a  forward  and  downward  motion  of  the  head  and  a  pushing 
out  of  the  chest— which  induces  inspiration.  Negation  is  a  reversal 
of  all  this,  an  opening  of  hands  as  if  to  drop  something,  the  impulse 
to  turn  away  and  the  expiration  of  breath.  An  act  of  affirmation 
may,  of  course,  take  different  particular  forms :  if  some  one  asks  for 
an  instructive  book  to  read  and  you  walk  over  and  set  a  book  down 
with  a  thud  on  the  table,  that  is  literally  a  *  positing'  of  that  book 
as  instructive.  Or  an  act  of  affirmation  may  be  the  mere  utterance 
of  'yes.'  In  either  case,  however,  something  like  the  experience 
described  above  would  be  the  kernel  of  the  meaning.  The  meaning 
of  unity  and  variety  I  should  locate  in  the  fundamental  acts  of  con- 
traction and  expansion.  The  primitive  organism  preserves  its  integ- 
rity or  oneness  by  shrinking  together  in  the  presence  of  a  harmful 
stimulus;  it  varies  its  experience  by  expanding  or  by  enlarging  the 
nu"ihAr  n^f  points  of  contact  with  other  things.    In  human  conscious- 
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ness  it  is  the  narrowing  down  of  active  range,  or  the  touching  of 
one's  self,  which  intensifies  the  sense  of  personal  identity  or  unity. 
I  believe  that  the  idea  of  unity  always  has  this  implication  of  tension 
towards  a  center,  and  that  we  comprehend  unity  in  outside  things 
by  a  literal  contraction  or  huddling  of  ourselves  together.  Variety 
means  turning  in  different  directions,  the  impulses  to  movement  are 
all  away  from  any  single  fixed  center,  the  gestures  and  whole  attitude 
are  expansive.  Again,  the  category  of  substance  as  the  supporter 
of  experience,  or  substratum  and  background  of  all  qualities,  is  no 
other  than  the  concept  of  self.  The  idea  of  causality  is  the  idea  of 
substance  doing  something,  of  'being'  active.  The  meaning  of  the 
idea  depends  upon  the  experience  of  our  own  bodies  doing  things. 
It  is  commonly  enough  realized  that  we  can  not  understand  the 
people  about  unless  we  identify  our  selves  and  activities  with  their 
selves  and  activities,  we  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  inanimate  part  of  our  surroundings; 
we  understand  the  hardness  of  iron  by  flexing  our  muscles  and  try- 
ing to  be  as  rigid  as  iron,  that  is,  by  trying  to  support  what  it  will 
support,  or  we  see  better  what  the  force  of  steam  is  by  trying  to 
push  the  things  it  can  push.  It  is  through  an  attitude  and  activity 
of  the  self  that  we  can  put  an  ultimate  meaning  into  things  and 
events.  Take  finally  the  categories  of  modality.  They  become 
apparent  in  the  facial  and  bodily  changes  which  occur  as,  say,  the 
state  of  conviction  settles  down  upon  one.  The  realization  of  a 
thing  as  a  mere  possibility  comes  with  an  attentive,  expectant  facial 
expression  and  hesitant,  tentative  movements  and  gestures.  The 
realization  of  the  actual  is  a  normal,  poised,  relatively  placid  condi- 
tion. The  realization  of  necessity  brings  a  certain  feeling  of  fatal- 
istic rigidity,  a  sense  of  being  knocked  down  and  hopeless.  These 
three  types  of  expression  appear  in  some  works  of  art.  The  sensi- 
tive and  subtle  delicacy  of  Botticelli's  faces  expresses  a  life  fed  upon 
mere  possibilities  of  experience,  Greek  statues  show  people  who  dealt 
with  the  actual,  who  had  give-and-take  relations  with  reality,  and 
some  of  Rembrandt's  faces  and  Millet's  figures  express  the  sense  of 
the  inevitable.  A  facial  expression  and  an  internal  qualm  or  so 
may  seem  like  a  trivial  significance  for  a  concept  like  necessity  or 
actuality  or  possibility,  but  when  I  try  to  understand  what  mere 
unqualified  possibility  may  be,  or  what  pure  actuality  is,  or  what 
unity  and  variety  in  the  abstract  are,  or  what  sheer  unpolluted  af- 
firmation amounts  to,  I  confess  that  to  find  some  genuine  bodily 
attitude  seems  to  me  to  be  doing  pretty  well. 

The  connection  between  motor  attitudes  and  emotion  is  familiar 
from  the  work  of  Darwin,  James,  Lange  and  Dewey.  If,  then,  it 
were  allowed  that  the  categories  stand  for  motor  attitudes,  we  should 
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expect  that  the  function  performed  by  the  basal  concepts  of  the 
understanding  would  coincide  with  the  results  of  these  attitudes. 
These  results  are,  for  consciousness,  the  generation  or  the  emphasis  of 
certain  sentiments  and  emotions.  The  second  part  of  the  statement 
made  above  was  that  metaphysical  doctrines  made  no  difference  im- 
mediately for  overt  action,  but  that  they  did  make  a  difference  in 
sentiment,  mood  or  disposition.  For  example,  the  insistence  upon 
negation  in  general,  upon  the  value  of  sacrifice,  rejection  and  denial 
tends  to  promote  Stoic  temperament,  whereas  to  enlarge  upon  the 
importance  of  affirmation,  of  agreement,  acceptance  is  to  encourage 
the  Epicurean  disposition.  The  familiar  gibe  that  one's  philosophy 
depends  upon  the  digestion,  suggests  the  remark  that  the  digestion 
may  be  influenced  by  one's  philosophy.  Both  ways  of  stating  the  con- 
nection are  true,  the  metaphysical  system  which  expresses  its  author's 
disposition  takes  its  effect  out  in  the  moods  and  sentiments  of  the 
reader.  A  temperamental  difference  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental  mind  is  reflected  in  the  relative  valuation  which  these 
peoples  put  on  the  categories  of  passivity  and  activity,  and  that  dif- 
ference is  reinforced  by  the  working  out  of  these  concepts  in  religious 
and  metaphysical  systems.  Finally,  following  the  pragmatic  method, 
let  us  ask  of  one  or  two  metaphysical  doctrines,  What  difference  do 
they  make  ?  What  shall  one  do  about  them  t  Augustine  taught  that 
since  we  doubt  we  must  exist.  What  shall  be  done  about  itt  There 
is  no  question  that  Augustine's  teaching  had  influence,  that  his 
argument  is  interesting  and  even  exciting,  but  its  value  is  an  emo- 
tional one.  It  is  entertaining  and  agreeable  to  feel  that  the  con- 
scious individual  has  a  pretty  important  part  to  play,  this  feeling 
may  serve  to  transfer  interest  from  one  sphere  of  phenomena  to 
another  and  possibly  to  induce  investigation  of  psychical  laws,  but 
its  suggestiveness  for  present  action  is  not  assignable.  Or  take 
Kant's  prescription  of  'simple  conformity  to  law  in  general.'  What 
result  would  that  have  upon  overt  action?  Some  result  at  some 
time,  of  course,  but  nothing  that  we  can  immediately  indicate.  What 
one  does  get  from  the  metaphysic  of  ethics  is  very  much  the  same 
effect  that  comes  from  Prometheus  Bound,  the  book  of  Job  or 
Michelangelo's  Moses,— -a  sense  of  intolerable  but  inevitable  law. 
Metaphysics,  then,  like  the  work  of  art,  gives  an  impression  which  is 
often  vivid  and  interesting,  but  which  is  emotional  and  purely  gen- 
eral. The  truths  of  art  and  of  metaphysics  are  felt  truths,  but  are 
not  facts  which  have  at  any  time  been  demonstrated. 

KA.TE  Gordon. 
Mount  Holtoke  College. 
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THE    GROUND    OF    THE    VALIDITY   OF    KNOWLEDGE^ 

IV.    The  Justification  of  Premises  and  the  Structure  op 
Knowing:  Conclusion 

ON  the  basis  of  the  investigations  and  conclusions  presented  in 
the  preceding  articles,  especially  of  those  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  correctness  of  data,  of  perception  and  its  object,  and  of 
the  implication  of  a  transcendent,  it  is  now  possible  to  state  both 
more  completely  and  in  greater  detail  than  formerly  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  success,  and  so  truth,  of  alogical  cognition,  particu- 
larly foreknowledge  by  inference,  depends,  and  so  also  to  gain 
answers  to  the  remaining  of  the  principal  questions  raised  in  my 
initial  paper. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  this  foreknowledge,  as  an 
event  within  the  individual,  takes  place  by  means  of  premises  gained, 
in  general,  by  inductive  methods.  These  premises  may  be  either 
special,  strict  laws,  or  generalizations,*  empirical,  or  highly  symbolic 
and  abstract  laws  in  the  domain  of  theory.  Let  it  be  granted,  too, 
that  in  the  derivation  of  these  inductive  laws,  for  which,  of  course, 
measurement  is  necessary,  and  although  this  is  possible  in  some  cases 
only  by  instruments  constructed  in  the  light  of  theory,  the  usual 
recognized  norms  and  maxims  of  scientific  analysis  have  been  ob- 
served. It  will  then  result— since  perception  is  here  the  'starting- 
point'  of  knowledge— from  that  unequivocal  and  determinate  rela- 
tion of  reference,  etc.,  between  perceptive  act  and  transcendent 
object,  which  constitutes  the  'correctness  of  data*  in  the  cases  ex- 
amined, both  that  the  generalization  to  all  cases  is  justified  and  that 
the  inference-conclusion  is  ensured  of  success.  The  justification  and 
ensurement  so  result  because,  with  it  accepted  that  other  conditions, 
those  indeed  of  formal  correctness  and  of  the  independent  existence 
of  the  transcendent,  are  also  demanded  for  success,  the  correctness 
of  data  which,  too,  is  necessary,  either  implies  alogically  or  is  itself 
possible  only  through  and  is  guaranteed  only  by  this  last  ontological 
condition.  That  this  is  the  case  can,  I  think,  be  established  as  fol- 
lows: Admitting  that  for  any  investigation  in  hand  the  purpose  of 
this  decides  the  degree  of  determinateness  which  is  accepted  as  satis- 
factory in  the  'cases  examined,'  nevertheless  it  has  been  found  that 
the  transcendence  is  mediated  and  made  determinate  through  an 
unequivocal  causal  connection  between  the  transcendent  elements  of 
the  perceived  object  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  forming,  within  the 
subject,  the  conditions  for  the  perceptive  act  on  the  other.     But  the 

^  The  three  preceding  articles  appeared  in  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  8, 
10  and  12,  respectively. 

'  Compare  Sigwart, '  Lpgic,'  translated  by  Dendy»  VoL  11^  pp.  870-374. 
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perceived  object  is  in  turn  similarly  connected  with  still  other  trans- 
cendent elements,  these  with  others,  and  so  on,  and  these  all  together 
as  a  manifold  form  a  permanent,  uniformly  acting  and  causally  in- 
terrelated transcendent  agent.  One  and  the  same  transcendent  is 
implied,  then,  to  have  both  the  data  correct  and  the  inference  'come 
true.' 

Accordingly,  with  this  transcendent  existing,  it  is  evident  that 
its  causal  order,  persistence  and  interconnection  are  the  ontological 
conditions  under  which  those  cases,  which  are  other  than  and  yet 
held  to  be  like  the  ones  examined  and  to  all  of  which  the  generaliza- 
tion refers,  both  actually  are,  *  under  the  same  conditions,'  like  those 
examined  and  are  causally  connected  with  them.  However,  these 
ontological  conditions  and  relations  may  or  may  not  include  the  spe- 
cific ones  for  the  perceptive  act  itself.  In  fact,  as  the  inductive 
procedure  usually  takes  place,  they  do  not;  the  conditions  for  the 
perception  itself,  although  *  working'  and  mediating  the  'correct- 
ness,' are  themselves  not  directly  perceived,  but,  rather,  only  those 
*  objective'  conditions  and  relations^  etc.,  which  are  known  as  'other 
than'  the  subject.  It  is  these  that  are  generalized,  and  it  is  through 
their  causally  uniform  connection,  first,  in  one  direction,  with  the 
transcendent  'elements'  conditioning  the  perception  itself,  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  other,  with  those  beyond,  that  the  generalization  is  justi- 
fied and  the  inference  assured  of  'working  successfully.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conditions  for  the  perceptive  act  may,  of  course,  also 
be  stated  in  a  law,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  if  certain  specific  ones 
of  these  are  also  present  in  the  future,  then  some  specific  transcendent 
object  will  be  perceived  and  the  prediction  verified.  In  either  case 
the  success  of  the  inference  is  ensured  only  on  such  an  ontological 
basis,  'biologically  implied,'  and  submitting  to  statement  in  either 
hypothetical,  categorical  or  apodictic  form. 

From  all  this  there  results  a  number  of  important  characteristics 
of  the  alogical  knowing  process  as  including  both  the  making  and 
the  use  of  the  generalization  for  inferential  purposes. 

First,  and  analogous  to  perception,  but  with,  of  course,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  particular,  present  and  the  universal,  the  gen- 
eralization, when  taking  place  as  a  conscious  experience,  transcends 
itself  by  making  a  psychological  and  yet  determinate  reference  to  a 
manifold,  past,  present  and  future,  so  that  this  transcendency  is  one 
with  biological  implication  and  is,  too,  mediated  on  a  transcendent 
basis. 

When,  now,  the  generalization  is  applied  to  some  present,  par- 
ticular, now-perceived  quality,  from  which  by  inference  the  'mental 
time-leap'  to  one  as-yet-not-perceived  is  to  be  made,  each  successive 
judgment  of  the  inference  process  transcends  itself  in  a  similar  man- 
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ner,  with,  therefore,  a  determinateness  of  this  relation,  and  so  a 
correspondence  between  the  transcendent  causal  order  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  elements  of  the  inference  process  on  the  other. 

Secondly,  as  in  perception,  so  here,  by  virtue  of  their  self-tran- 
scendence, there  is  known  *in'  the  judgments  of  the  entire  inference 
process,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  this  being  an  instance  of  knowing  in 
the  physical  sciences,  something  *  different  in  kind';  something  which, 
so  far  as  it  either  was,  is  now  or  will  be  'already  there,'  is  thereby 
made  just  this  difference  with,  that  it  is  referred  to,  known  and 
implied  by  the  knowing  process,  and  is  both  *in'  and  yet  *  beyond' 
this. 

Thirdly,  although  known  in  a  way  specifically  different  from  that 
in  which  the  perceived  object  is  known,  since  perception  and  infer- 
ence are  species  of  cognition,  nevertheless  the  object  of  this  infer- 
ential knowing  experience  either  has  been,  is  now  or  will  be  as  real, 
in  a  sense  different  from  merely  valid,  as  is  the  object  of  normal 
perception.  The  transcendent  elements,  although  unperceived  and 
perhaps  unperceivable,  are  through  their  causal  connection  with  the 
real  and  known  object  of  perception  also  both  real  and  known. 

The  transcendent  is,  then,  that  ground  for  the  validity  of  alogical 
knowledge  which  is  external  to  this  knowledge  itself.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral ontological  condition  of  memory,  of  perception,  of  alogical  in- 
ference, perhaps  of  all  experience.  It  is  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence, but  not  possible  experience;  yet  it  is  experienced.  For  any 
cognitive  experience  it  is  always  *  beyond'  at  the  same  time  that,  as 
known,  it  is  *in'  this  experience.  It  is  known  if  the  transcendent 
conditions  for  any  specific  kind  of  knowing  are  present ;  if  these  are 
not  present,  then  it  is  a  *thing-by-itself,'  but  not  *-in-itself.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  a  solution  of  still  others  of  the 
problems  which  were  suggested  in  the  first  article.  If  the  genetic 
view  of  knowledge  is  taken,  that  *  thought  is  an  instrument  of  adapta- 
tion,' etc.,  and  if  alogical  cognition  is  that  means  of  adjustment 
which  can  perhaps  best  conserve  and  further  life  and  so  even  make 
other  experiences  possible,  it  appears  that  such  important  foreknowl- 
edge is  both  real  and  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions 
above  enumerated.  In  fact,  the  conviction  that  these  are  present, 
to  ensure  the  success  of  foreknowledge,  has  a  practical  outcome  quite 
different  from  that  which  any  other  view  has.  In  the  instance,  then, 
of  conflict  or  discordance,  the  felt-need  of  readjustment  does  not 
itself  constitute  this  outcome.  Although  in  the  need,  as  directly 
experienced,  the  transcendent  may  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
immanent,  or,  even  granting  that  it  is,  since  the  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  conditions  for  success  may  be  absent,  so  the  need  does  not 
disclose  directly  that  which  is  revealed  ultimately,  namely,  that  as 
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essential  condition  in  the  readjustment  is  an  ontological  ground.  It 
is  to  this  as  a  transcendent  manifold  that  the  subjective  readjusting 
process  must  conform  in  order  to  attain  that  success  without  which 
it  is  meaningless.  The  character  of  this  conforming,  which  consti- 
tutes the  correspondence  between  the  inference  process  as  a  series  of 
judgments  and  as  a  natural  event  and  the  transcendent  manifold,  has 
already  been  presented;  but  there  are  still  further  details  of  this, 
the  statement  of  which  will  present  the  manner  in  which  that  which 
is  transcendent  to  consciousness  and  is  order,  etc.,  is  known  in  con- 
scious experiences,  characterized  as  they  seemingly  are  by  lack  of 
order  and  permanence. 

A  beginning  may  be  made  here  with  the  perceptive  judgment, 
which  may  be  dismissed  briefly.  Whether  this  be  identical  with,  or 
different  from  and  yet  simultaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to  the  act 
of  sense-perception,  it  does  not  refer  and  relate  to  the  content  of 
perception,  but  rather  to  the  same  transcendent  object  to  which  the 
perceptive  act  refers.  As  a  psychological  event,  distinct  from  the 
word-  or  other  symbols  which  may  formulate  it,  the*  perceptive  judg- 
ment makes  a  determinate  and  unequivocal  reference  beyond  itself 
to  transcendent  elements;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  perception,  this 
reference  may  be  present  or  take  place  without  proof  that  it  so  is, 
just  as  an  object  may  be  *  really  there'  without  proof.  Truth,  then, 
in  the  sense  here  of  *  correct'  and  of  'correspondence,'  is  independent 
of  proof.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  perceptive  judgment 
is  true,  if  the  characteristics,  qualities,  etc.,  known  after  the  manner 
of  transcendence  and  of  alogical  implication  *in'  the  *  content'  of,  and 
*  stood  for'  by  the  symbols  of  its  formulated  predicate,  aciudlly  do 
exist  in  the  transcendent  object  of  which  the  assertion  is  made.  If 
they  do  so  exist,  then  the  determinateness  of  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  elements  of  the  judgment  process  constitutes  their 
correspondence.  The  proof  in  any  particular  instance  that  they  are 
present  is  derived  only  from  the  system  of  knowledge ;  but  upon  this 
proof  the  actual  presence  is  not  dependent. 

But  the  judgments  with  which  science  deals  are,  for  the  most 
part,  *  derived'  and  universal,  as  opposed  to  the  perceptive  judg- 
ments as  original,  etc.;  and  in  the  physical  sciences,  which  were 
selected  for  analysis  in  order  to  get  at  the  epistemology  of  scientific 
knowing,  the  derived  judgments  are  in  symbolic  and  equational  form. 

The  typical  procedure  here  consists,  first,  in  accepting  certain 
symbols  for  the  qualities,  etc.,  perceived  either  directly  or,  by  the 
use  of  instruments,  indirectly;  and,  secondly,  of  securing  for  these 
symbols  definite  numerical  values  by  means  of  measurement.  From 
the  cases  so  examined  equations  are  obtained  expressing  empirical 
laws,  the  justification  of  which  has  been  presented.     FnHn  th^m. 
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thirdly,  although  they  themselves  involve  or  presuppose  certain 
principles  of  interpretation,  by  means  of  the  further  use  of  instru- 
ments constructed  in  the  light  of  theory  and  by  mathematical 
manipulation  according  to  the  rules  of  the  calculus  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic,  more  and  more  'abstract'  relationships  are  obtained, 
and  the  domain  of  theory  is  reached.  In  the  instance  of  making  an 
application  of  such  a  theory  to  a  particular  case,  as,  for  example,  in 
predicting  an  event,  a  procedure  in  general  the  reverse  of  the  above 
is  adopted.  Such  a  system,  in  algebraic  form,  exact,  detailed  and 
complete,  constitutes  that  which  I  would  classify  as  theoretical  alog- 
ical  knowledge,  always  with  the  possibility  of  some  specifically  prac- 
tical application. 

What,  now,  is  the  detailed  character  of  the  knowing  experience 
of  the  physicist  while  making  actual  use  of  such  a  body  of  knowledge 
in  either  'working'  up  to  or  away  from  theory t  In  this  question  a 
distinction  is  implied  between  knowledge  and  knowing;  the  latter  is 
thinking,  understanding,  and  demands  present  consciousness,  while 
the  former  term  designates  much  not  directly  related  to  or  in  present 
consciousness.* 

As  constituting  this  'scientific  knowing,'  first,  there  is  normally  a 
consciousness  of  the  symbol;  this  is  either  perceived  or,  in  silent 
thinking,  presented  as  a  symbol  concept.  But  the  symbols  both  have 
a  meaning— they  are  not  merely  empty  formulae— and  stand  either 
for  transcendent  objects,  qualities,  etc.,  or  for  the  technical  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  and  the  calculus.  This  distinction  between  mean- 
ing and  object  symbolized  is  quite  necessary  and  is  justified,  first,  I 
believe,  by  its  analogy  to  the  distinction  between  the  'content'  and 
the  object  of  perception ;  in  the  judgment  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bols is  the  'content,'  But,  secondly,  that  a  meaning  is  present  and 
distinct  from  the  object  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  symbols  are 
understood;  the  symbolized  judgment  is  an  experience  or  event 
within  subjective  limits,  though  referring  beyond  itself  to  an  object. 

A\Tiat,  now,  is  the  status  of  the  meaning  of  those  symbols  which 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  'associated'  with  this,  also  stand  for 
transcendent  objects,  etc.?  In  answer  thereto  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  general,  this  status  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  symbols  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  attention. 
Granted,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  directed  to  the  meaning,  as 
constituting  this  there  may  in  some  cases  be  images  in  terms  ulti- 

■The  followiiif^  account  of  the  psychology  of  Bcientific  knowing  may  be 
compared  with  the  views  expressed  by  James,  *  Psychology/  Vol.  I.,  Chap  IX., 
•The  Stream  of  Thought,'  and  by  Hobhouse,  *The  Theory  of  Knowledgi*/  pp. 
101-113,  and  especially  with  the  results  presented  by  Binet,  in  his  '  L*^ude 
exp^rimentale  de  Tintelligence/  Paris,  1003;  with  these  it  is  in  essential 
agreement,  yet  it  is  also  an  independent  analysis. 
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mately  of  visual  or  muscular  or  some  other  kind  of  perception.  If 
these  images  are  present  they  do  not,  however,  constitute  the  mean- 
ing completely  and  adequately;  rather,  there  is  always  a  residue  of 
this  which  can  not  be  so  *  imaged.'  This,  indeed,  forms  an  essential 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  scientific  knowing  and  is,  per- 
haps, its  most  important  justification  and  value,  in  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  it  meanings  are  developed  w^hich  can  not  be  imaged  in 
their  entirety  and  transcendent  relations  are  known  which  can  be 
known  in  no  other  way  than  by  these  symbolic  methods. 

So  far,  then,  as  images  are  thus  inadequate,  there  must  be  granted 
a  second  type  of  meaning,  for  which  it  is  frankly  impossible  to  form 
images  in  terms  of  any  sense,  even  though  there  be  both  sufficient 
time  and  attention  allowed  for  this  attempt.  But,  thirdly,  there  is 
the  more  usual  case,  equally  interesting  and  valuable,  however,  for 
the  psychology  of  scientific  knowing,  in  which,  because  either  of 
familiarity  with  and  habitual  use  of  the  symbolic  methods  of  think- 
ing or  because  of  greater  attention  to  the  symbols,  or  both,  the  scien- 
tist neither  needs  to  nor,  in  fact,  does  call  up  images  even  though, 
were  more  time  given,  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  do  this  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 

In  any  of  these  instances,  then,  in  which  images  are  either  inade- 
quate or  wholly  absent  and  yet  meanings  are  undeniably  present, 
since  a  knowing,  understanding  and  thinking  process  is  taking  place, 
the  question  is  of  importance  as  to  what  the  manner  and  character 
of  these  may  be. 

There  are  two  possibilities  here,  the  limits  of  which  in  any  par- 
ticular case  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  exactly  without  experimental 
determination,  but  both  of  which  can  be  established  in  a  general  way 
by  simple  careful  observation  of  one's  own  *  symbolic  knowing'  and 
by  the  interrogation  of  others.  The  first  is,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  a  perception  or  fairly  clearly  marked  image  of  the 
symbols  or  signs  the  meaning  is  present  as  in  the  fringe  of  con- 
sciousness; the  second,  an  extreme  and  perhaps  limiting  case,  that 
the  meaning  is  not  in  consciousness  at  all.  This  fits  that  type  par- 
ticularly well  in  which  *  knowing'  by  a  certain  system  of  symbolic 
methods  has  become  habitual.  It  is  psychologically  and  perhaps 
paradoxically  an  'economy  of  thought'  that  the  meaning,  in  such 
*  symbolic  knowing,'  should  be  either  in  whole  or  at  least  in  part 
below  the  threshold;  and  it  is  further  possible  that  this  economy 
itself  depends  on  this  very  characteristic,  that  it  is  required  not  that 
meanings  be  either  imaged  or  in  the  fringe,  but  only  that  an  aware- 
ness of  the  symbols  be  present,  in  order  that  thinking,  and  knowing, 
and  understanding  shall  be  taking  place.  Accordingly,  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  stated,  that  what  we  think  is  not  identical  with  what 
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we  image,  and— may  I  venture  this?— that  thinking  is  not  wholly 
identical  with  consciousness.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  that,  just  as  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  is  at  present  *our  knowledge'  is  be- 
low the  threshold,  so  also  can  'thinking'  be  likewise  'situated,'  so 
that  both  knowledge  and  knowing  are  in  part  transcendent  processes. 

However,  that  they  should  be  this  under  certain  circumstances 
is  quite  compatible  with,  indeed  is  additional  support  and  evidence 
for,  the  mediation  of  the  transcendence  of  the  cognitive  act  by  tran- 
scendent relations  and  events.  In  the  case  of  thinking  and  knowing 
it  is,  in  fact,  just  such  transcendent  events  within  the  organism  which 
make  up  part  of  the  subjective  reaction.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  term  'experience'  might  be  used  as  a  genus  which  would  include 
both  conscious  and  unconscious  adjustments,  etc.,  within  the  indi- 
vidual. But,  even  then,  it  would  connotate  that  which  already  has 
been  and  might  again  be  'above  the  threshold,'  and  so  connected  with 
consciousness.  However,  as  a  possible  exception  to  this  last,  but 
yet  suggested  by  and  in  general  accordance  with  this  'status'  of 
knowing,  as  presented  above,  it  may  be  that  certain  meanings  arise 
not  by  abstraction  from  perception,  or  from  images,  or  even  from 
the  '  fringe, '  but  without  our  consciousness  and  through  the  working 
of  external  transcendent  elements  on  those  of  the  organism,  and  that 
they  then  emerge  into  consciousness  as  those  concepts,  etc.,  which 
are  sometimes  held  to  be  regulative  and  ^a  priori/  and  are  perhaps 
of  a  non-imageable  form. 

But,  to  return  to  our  analysis,  the  following  different  'aspects' 
to  or  constituents  of  the  knowing  process  can  now  be  distinguished ; 
first,  the  series  of  symbols ;  second,  the  meaning,  associated  with  the 
symbols,  and  identical  with  the  content  of  thought,  analogous  to  the 
'content'  of  perception.  This  content  may  be  present  as  imageable 
or  not-imageable,  either  in  the  fringe  or  not,  or  as  'below  the  thresh- 
old,' the  relative  amount  of  each  one  of  these  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  with  individuals. 

Is  it  possible,  now,  to  discover  still  another,  a  third,  aspect  ?  That 
there  is  this,  comes  a  fortioriy  first,  from  the  fact  of  those  conditions 
which  are  both  necessary  for  the  success  of  alogical  knowledge  and 
the  ground  and  means  of  this;  and,  second,  from  the  character  of 
perception  and  its  object.  The  transcendent,  which,  through  one 
or  more  of  its  characteristics  of  causal  regularity,  etc.,  is  such  a 
ground,  and  means,  and  mediator,  is,  by  virtue  of  these  very  relation- 
ships to  knowledge  and  knowing,  also  their  object;  it  is  the  object 
know7^  in  that  knowing  process  which  consists  in  any  present  use  of 
the  universal  judgments  of  physical  science,  be  they  'empirical,'  or 
abstract  laws  in  equational  form,  and  accordingly  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  content.     This  last  is  identical  with  the  subjective 
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:i.::>:r^  a:*.  U  lis^r.  ir.^  i-r  v^bils  wfciA  f->nno!ate  it.  con- 
s^.ri'.'^  -.hrlr  riririiL^'.  £r.i  :ik-^  pliov-  &s  the  sib^cftive  Racdon 
*:i:>^:  'v  rhr  rr-^^^:::^:::!.  :f  :hr  svnc*:!*  &s  thrv  t^ut  in  the 
rr<,v:::r.k'  j.-r.-rir*.  Tr.r  :r.;-r?*  is  £»:r^Iir.2Lv  thai  which  the  sym- 
f>  .>  sv::-''.-.1;zt.  :h^:  -^rirh  :hr  nir&rirgs  d«E:Ec:e  as  thrv  transcend 
:hr:r.v.vr>.  rhi:  "ivh::-*:  tLry  i^iplj  &l:T?:.?allv,  that.  too.  which  is  a 
<^r;ii-5;s-  r'-r::.rnt  'ir  '^T.^p  in  th^:  which  brings  abC'Ut  success  and  is 
t h r  '.  r.  •■'.!'.  ir: '':i  1  ;  "jLst ; :i:ci : : ■:  n  ■:  f  : n-i'iict :•:  n.  As  known  in  this  way  the 
r'r,;-^:*.  is  ry,:L  ''-y  .n-i'  an-i  v-rt  'in*  :hr  m-eaning:  as  standing  in  fAif 
r-'fe*!'  r.  •hr  r-.v\  f.rrri  a  certain  and  vrrv  drdnite  kind  of  uJii/y.  not 
or.*=:  l:i  ■.vh.i^rh.  as  in  an  innnitr  niirht  all  'V-ws  are  black/  -lor  one  to 
fc^  cal^-rd  advantaz-Kusly  an  all-ci:  ntaining  and.  perhaps,  all-differ- 
en'?'=r-ann:h::at:nv  '  rxp-rri-rncr/  but  o-ne  in  which  there  are  divei^e 
f-Ifrrr.rnts.  Ix.prh  tr<ins^»rndrnt  and  immanent,  nhiUd  'ilogicaUy.  As 
charact^ri.stic  of  this  relation  between  the  elements  of  the  transcendent 
manifold  and  thc-se  of  the  content,  identical  as  it  is  with  transcend- 
enfry  and  implication  from  one  standpoint,  and  with  causal  mediation 
from  another,  there  is  a  determinateness  and  uncqnivocalness  which 
constitute  correspondence. 

Known  in  this  way.  then,  are  the  things,  qualities,  etc..  of  simple 
peroeptir.n.  or  of  that  made  possible  by  the  use  of  instnmients  and 
theorj":  known  are  the  transcendent  relations  and  events,  the  per- 
manence and  causal  uniformity,  even  the  unalterability,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  difference  in  kind,  with  this  knowledge  in  some  cases 
made  possible  only  by  the  symbolic  methods  employed.  But  just  as 
this  permanence  and  uniformity,  necessar>'  for  success,  can  be  found 
only  in  a  transcendent,  so  is  it  in  turn  found  that  all  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  demanded  of  this  make  it  necessar>-  to  regard  both 
space  and  time  as  themselves  transcendent.  That  which  is  implied 
for  the  whole  is  implied  also  for  the  parts  necessary  to  that  whole. 
Accordinjrly,  in  the  mathematical  formulation  of  this  knowledge 
symbols  appear  for  both  space  and  time;  to  these  the  content  both 
of  perception  and  of  scientific  knowing  refers. 

Since  the  transcendent  is  known  in  this  way  as  a  manifold  of  ele- 
mr^nts  in  various  relations,  by  means  of  which,  alone,  certain  neces- 
sary characteristics  can  be  obtained,  is  it,  therefore,  such  a  unity 
that,  because  it  is  also  related  to  knowing  in  a  ver>"  definite  way,  the 
two  tojrether,  transcendent  and  individual  experience,  form  an  'ab- 
solute'? To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  so  far  as  there  are  relations, 
there  is  also,  admittedly,  some  kind  of  unity  and  some  dependence, 
althoujrh  these  may  be  to  just  the  extent  of  those  relations.  But, 
secondly,  although  of  course  such  a  unity  may  be  termed  an  'abso- 
lute,' and  though  it  may  have  characteristics  which  the  parts  have  not, 
nevertheless  as  an  'absolute'  it  plays  a  role  not  different  from  that 
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which  the  modest  unity,  given  by  these  implicative  and  other  rela- 
tions between  the  transcendent  and  individual  experience,  itself 
plays.  It  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  such  an  absolute  that  is 
invoked  by  the  pure  empiricist  when  he  appeals  to  an  all-including 
experience,  the  experience,  namely,  which  has  been  found  to  bear 
the  same  relations  to  individual  experience  as  this  plus  its  alogical 
implications,  etc.,  does  to  itself.  Accordingly,  to  call  such  a  whole, 
because  of  the  relation-given  unity  of  its  parts,  the  Absolute  or  Ex- 
perience, etc.,  is  to  make  a  difference  in  terms  which  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  reality.  In  any  case  there  is  always  present  an  alogical 
dualism  between  what  has  been  called  in  these  articles  the  tran- 
scendent and  the  immanent,  which  relation,  not  itself  logical,  may 
be,  and  perhaps  always  is,  stated  propositionally  in  essentially  the 
same  logical  form. 

However,  the  existence  of  such  a  relation,  whose  details  have  been 
developed  and  presented  in  these  articles,  although  identical  with 
a  unification,  does  not,  so  far  as  it  is  present,  either  make  it  possible 
or  demand  that  either  the  transcendent  or  this  plus  individual  ex- 
perience should  be  imaged  as  an  at  bottom  qualitatively  similar 
and  homogeneous  whole.  Notwithstanding  that  certain  relations, 
etc.,  as  known  by  scientific  symbolic  methods,  can  not  be  imaged, 
the  attempt  is,  however,  frequently  made,  and  is  perhaps  almost 
unavoidable,  for  certain  psychological  reasons,  to  image  the  whole 
as  like  in  kind  to  some  part  which  can  be  imaged.  Something  like 
this  is,  indeed,  attempted  when,  for  example,  the  whole  tran- 
scendent is  *  reduced'  to  the  likeness  of  *  undifferentiated  experience,' 
or  of  *  meaning,'  or  of  consciousness,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
certain  types  of  ontology  originate.  These  may  be  legitimate  enough, 
first,  so  far  as  they  are  conditioned  by  certain  major  postulates, 
made  necessarily  without  proof,  and  due  in  each  case  to  some  emo- 
tionally rooted  preference ;  and,  second,  so  far  as  they  give  internally 
consistent  systems.  But  they  are  ontologies  which,  presented  in 
different  sets  of  terms,  do  not  make  a  diflference  either  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  knowing,  or  with  action  based  on  these,  or  with  their 
outcome  in  success  or  failure.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  type-phenomenon  to  which  the  whole  is  reduced, 
nevertheless  the  propositionally  stated  logic  of  the  real  alogical  differ- 
ences and  relations  among  transcendent  elements  themselves,  and 
between  these  and  individual  conscious  experience,  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all.  It  is  this  logical  sam£n£ss  that  persists  in  the 
ontologies  as  they  differ,  and  it  is  in  this,  too,  that  that  knowledge 
consists  whose  outcome,  in  success  or  failure,  as  a  means  of  read- 
justment, may  condition  the  very  possibility  of  further  experiences. 
For  this  reason,  also,  and  in  this  respect,  is  this  knowledge  inde- 
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pendent  of  any  one  ontology,  and  the  former  important,  the  latter 
not.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that,  for  other  action,  based  on  other 
motives,  these  ontologies  are  not  important  and  do  not  make  a  diflEer- 
ence,  or  that  some  one  may  not  be  true  and  the  others  false. 

Accordingly,  as  that  which  is  always  a  term  in  the  propositionally 
and  so  logically  expressed  real  alogical  relations  of  'knowing'  to  that 
which  is  *  other  than'  and  *  beyond'  it,  it  is  upon  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  transcendent  that  knowledge  and 
knowing  depend.  For  these  consciousness  is  not  a  sufficient,  though 
it  may  be  a  necessary,  condition.  Their  structure  and  nature  can  not 
be  stated  in  such  simple  terms  as,  for  example,  that  the  object  known 
is  either  like,  or  'contained  in'  consciousness,  or  is  a  function  of  this. 
Rather,  as  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  demonstrate,  this  structure  is 
complex  and  involved  and  yet  can  be  stated  fairly  definitely. 

The  particular  species  of  knowledge,  however,  which  has  been 
used  as  the  subject  of  our  analyses,  is  the  alogical,  as  including  per- 
ception, etc.,  and  scientific  knowing.  From  this  there  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  very  outset,  as  the  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
different  need,  namely,  consistency,  another  species,  logical  knowl- 
edge. Genetically,  the  alogical  may  seem  to  have  preceded  the  purely 
logical;  conversely,  now,  the  latter  may  serve  as  a  means  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some  more  ultimate  alogical  end  where  success  is  the 
goal.  Is  not  the  logical,  therefore,  either  to  be  reduced  to,  or  has  it 
not  been  abstracted  from,  the  alogical?  To  the  last  question  the 
reply  may  be  *yes,'  to  the  first  *no';  for  successful  knowledge  is  a 
matter  of  twofold,  of  two-dimensional,  implication,  alogical  and 
logical.  Springing  from  different  *  roots,'  and  with  both  necessary 
to  success,  and  though  the  latter  may  have  been  abstracted  from 
that  in  which  the  alogical  element  was  also  present,  the  two  are  and 
remain  distinct,  yet  coexistent,  elements. 

Finally,  and  to  complete  our  scheme:  Whence  the  needs  for 
which  there  is  demanded  a  readjustment,  satisfactory  and  successful  t 
And  the  answer  is:  That,  just  as  the  need  of  satisfaction  is  not  the 
satisfaction  of  the  need,  so  is  the  source  of  the  need  not  the  need 
itself;  but  that  the  transcendent  which  is  the  means  of  satisfaction 
is  also  the  source  of  the  need  of  this.  The  need  arises  in  conflicti 
the  satisfaction  rests  in  harmony. 

Edward  G.  Spaulding. 

Princeton  Univebsity. 
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SOCIETIES 

THE   YALE   MEETING  OP   EXPERIMENTAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS 

npHE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Experimental  Psychologists 
-I-  was  held  at  the  Yale  laboratory  during  the  Easter  recess.  As  in 
previous  years  the  sessions  were  of  a  wholly  informal  character,  and 
the  discussions  were  freely  participated  in  by  the  auditors.  Pro- 
fessor Judd  acted  as  chairman  throughout  the  meeting.  The  visitors 
were  entertained  by  the  Yale  department  of  philosophy,  at  luncheon, 
at  dinner  and  at  a  smoker. 

The  sessions  were  devoted  chiefly  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
work  in  progress  at  the  various  laboratories  represented.  Professor 
J.  R.  Angell  communicated  a  report  by  Drs.  Harvey  Carr  and 
Jessie  B.  Allen,  which  dealt  with  the  relation  of  accommodation  and 
convergence  to  the  perception  of  depth.  This  paper  described  two 
cases  in  which  the  normal  physiological  connection  between  accom- 
modation and  convergence  was  not  present.  One  of  the  subjects 
possessed  the  capacity  to  vary  her  accommodation  at  will  without 
any  concomitant  change  of  convergence, — various  controls  introduced 
by  the  experimenters  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  was  found  that  this  subject's  perception  of  depth  was 
a  function  of  accommodation,  and  was  not  effectively  influenced  by 
changes  of  convergence.  She  not  only  perceived  distances  correlate 
with  the  successive  shiftings  of  accommodation,  but  she  had  an 
illusion  of  movement  in  the  third  dimension  during  a  series  of  ac- 
commodations upon  points  in  the  median  plane,  the  convergence 
remaining  unchanged  throughout.  The  other  subject  did  not  possess 
voluntary  control  of  her  ocular  adjustments  in  such  high  degree; 
her  estimations  of  distance  were  uncertain  and  unreliable  even  when 
secondary  criteria  were  present,  as,  e.  g.,  on  the  golf-links.  The 
authors  suggested  that  the  prevailing  disagreement  among  investi- 
gators of  this  general  problem  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  muscular  adjustment  of  accommodation 
and  convergence  is  an  individual  variant.  This  paper  aroused  an 
interesting  discussion,  which  was  led  by  Professor  Ileinrich,  of 
Krakau,  Austria.  Professor  A.  H.  Pierce  read  a  paper  on  the 
*  Stereoscopic  Limitations  of  Untrained  Vision. '  Having  found  that 
untrained  observers  frequently  experience  difficulty  in  perceiving 
stereoscopic  solidity,  Professor  Pierce  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  problem,  employing  photographic  stereograms  of  the  Schroeder 
stair-model.    When  the  stereograms  were  reversed  and  mounted  so 
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as  to  produce  the  overhanging-corniee  eflfect,  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  observers  obtained  this  result  without  a  suggestion  from  the 
experimenter.  A  detailed  examination  of  ten  observers  indicated 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes, 
normal  or  corrected  vision  being  assumed:  persistent  neglect  of  one 
image,  defective  muscular  adjustment,  absence  of  central  fusion,  and 
apperceptive  disturbance  due  to  preperception.  Professor  Dodge  de- 
scribed an  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  adequate  time  of  ex- 
posure and  the  character  of  the  preexposure  field.  When  the  difference 
between  the  illuminations  of  the  preexposure  and  the  exposure  fields 
is  sufficiently  great,  the  limen  may  be  reduced  to  1  <t  ;  when  the  illumi- 
nations are  approximately  equal  the  limen  is  more  than  10  <t.  While, 
if  the  prefixation  field  is  itself  a  word  or  even  an  irregular  group  of 
lines,  the  limen  increases  to  50  a.  Under  the  last-mentioned  circum- 
stances the  complete  *clearing-up'  process  lasts  approximately  100  a. 
It  follows,  then,  that  an  adequate  tachistoscopic  exposure  depends 
not  merely  upon  temporal  conditions,  but  also  upon  the  character 
of  the  preexposure  and  postexposure  fields. 

^Ir.  H.  N.  Loomis  reported  an  investigation  of  the  familiar  size- 
weight  illusion.  The  apparatus  was  so  arranged  as  to  record  the 
lifting  movements  of  the  two  hands,  and  the  experiment  was  varied 
by  the  substitution  of  a  spring  for  the  weight.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  a  characteristic  type  of  movement  for  each  weight, 
and  that  characteristic  modifications  of  the  movement  curve  re- 
sulted from  practise.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  reported  an  inves- 
tigation of  writing  movements;  an  ingenious  device  recorded  the 
variations  of  motor  rapidity  and  of  pressure  exerted  during  the 
writing.  The  study  is  not  yet  completed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Cameron  de- 
scribed his  investigation  of  the  voluntary  production  of  tones  under 
varjMug  conditions  of  attention.  Graphic  records  of  sung  tones  were 
obtained  by  means  of  a  species  of  phonautograph.  Distracting  tones 
were  introduced  and  their  effects  were  studied.  Tones  are  not 
sung  at  a  uniform  pitch  even  when  no  distraction  is  present;  their 
pitch  oscillates  somewhat  rhythmically,  but  tending  in  a  general 
downward  direction.  Distracting  tones  are  most  effective  when  in- 
harmonious with  the  sung  tone;  they  may  cause  the  latter  to  vary 
in  the  direction  of  the  distracting  tone,  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Tones  sung  under  conditions  of  distraction  were  usually  harmoni- 
ous with  the  distracting  tone. 

The  reports  from  the  various  laboratories  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  for  the  most  part  a  description  of  work  still  in  prog- 
ress; for  this  reason  the  emphasis  fell  upon  the  demarcation  of  the 
problems  and  upon  details  of  method  and  of  apparatus.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  was  possible  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
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of  results.  Professor  Titehener  reported  that  the  work  in  progress 
at  Cornell  is  concerned  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
introspective  account  of  the  feelings  and  of  certain  organic  com- 
plexes. This  work  has  been  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  devising 
adequate  methods,  but  satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made. 
The  problem  of  mental  ability  has  also  been  attacked.  Professor 
Sanford  described  the  tendency  of  the  work  at  Clark  as  being  toward 
the  psychological  aspects  of  learning,  or  acquisition  of  motor  and 
intellectual  skill  of  various  sorts.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
obtain  as  true  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  psychology  of  typewriting, 
and  to  discover  how  the  picture  changes  as  the  learner  advances. 
The  psychological  aspects  of  chess-playing  have  been  studied  by 
introspection  (several  subjects  learned  the  game)  and  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire addressed  to  experienced  players.  Other  problems  have 
dealt  with  the  psychology  of  number-guessing,  and  of  reasoning 
as  illustrated  in  the  solution  of  simple  arithmetical  and  other  prob- 
lems; work  on  the  literature  of  reaction-times  is  also  in  progress. 
Dr.  Porter  described  a  study  of  reasoning  in  dementia  precox,  where 
puzzles,  mazes  and  the  like  have  been  employed.  He  also  outlined 
a  continuation  of  his  work  on  adaptive  modifications  of  the  web- 
building  instinct  of  spiders. 

Professor  Woodworth  reported  that  the  following  investigations 
are  in  progress  at  Columbia :  the  relation  between  the  time  and  the 
accuracy  of  discrimination;  the  perceptual  factors  in  reading;  the 
psychology  of  stuttering;  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  behavior 
of  paramoecium :  the  psychology  of  language  (the  causes  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  the  possibility  of  testing  rhetorical  and  literary  excel- 
lence by  the  statistical  method) ;  the  influence  of  posture  (standing, 
sitting,  lying)  upon  mental  efficiency ;  the  relation  of  intensity,  area 
and  duration  of  stimulus  to  reaction-time;  individual  variation  of 
sensitivity  to  color-saturation;  the  perception  of  form  in  indirect 
vision;  right  and  left  handedness.  In  several  instances  these  in- 
vestigations have  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
general  statement  of  results,  but  limitation  of  space  forbids  a  more 
detailed  presentation  here.  Professor  Woodworth  has  been  engaged 
upon  a  study  of  the  mental  content  which  immediately  precedes  the 
initiation  of  voluntary  movement.  It  was  found  that  neither  kines- 
thetic nor  other  imagery  is  invariably  present,  and  that  the  com- 
plete determination  of  the  movement  is  not  given  in  the  conscious 
content  immediately  preceding  the  movement.  Professor  Holt  de- 
scribed investigations  of  auditory  localization,  of  the  relation  between 
depth  perception  and  ocular  convergence,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
retinal  sensitivity  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blind-spot.  Dr.  Baird 
outlined  work  being  done  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  laboratory  upon  the 
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cutaneous  perception  of  movement,  upon  the  effect  of  weight  upon 
judgments  of  size,  upon  the  relation  between  double-images  and 
depth  perception,  and  upon  macular  and  extramacular  color  vision. 

The  closing  session  was  devoted  to  demonstrations  of  apparatus 
and  of  methods.  The  visitors  were  shown  through  the  laboratory 
from  workshop  to  garret.  Professor  Judd  demonstrated  the  ap- 
paratus and  methods  employed  in  his  beginners'  course  and  in  his 
kinetoscopic  investigation  of  eye  movements.  Many  interesting  de- 
vices were  exhibited  and  many  helpful  suggestions  were  thrown 
out.  Professor  Dodge  demonstrated  a  most  ingenious  exposure  appa- 
ratus, the  essential  principle  of  which  is  a  transparent  mirror.  This 
apparatus  possesses  the  following  advantages:  it  is  simultaneous, 
noiseless,  and  shows  neither  movement  nor  other  distracting  features ; 
the  illumination  of  the  fields,  and  the  fixation-spot,  are  capable  of 
wide  variation;  the  apparatus  may  be  used  either  monocularly  or 
binocularly.  It  may  be  employed  for  experiments  in  color-mixing, 
in  after-images,  etc.  This  apparatus  will  soon  be  put  upon  the 
market.  The  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  investigations 
of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Freeman  and  Loomis  were  demonstrated  in 
detail. 

The  plan  of  standardizing  certain  sensory  tests  was  discussed, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  Professor  Witmer's  invitation  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  accepted. 

J.  W.  Baird. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS    OP   LITERATURE 

The  Religion  of  Ancient   Greece.      Jane  Ellen  Habrison.      London: 

Archibald  Constable  &  Co.     1905.     Pp.  66. 

This  admirable  little  volume  belongs  to  the  series  '  Religions  Ancient 
and  Modem.'  It  is  described  by  its  author  as  "  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Greek  religion ;  an  attempt  to  see  whence  it  came  and  whither  it  tended^ 
how  it  resembles  and  how  it  differs  from  other  religions.  Especially  its 
object  is  to  ask  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  answer  the  question:  What  in  Qreek 
religion  is  characteristically  Greek  ? " 

The  author  distinguishes  the  two  factors  in  religion,  ritual  and 
mythology,  and  discusses  each  in  turn.  An  attempt  is  made  to  uncover 
the  successive  strata  of  Pelasgian,  Hellenic  and  foreign  elements  and  to 
characterize  each,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  results  of  fusion.  To  the 
student  of  philosophy  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book  will 
doubtless  be  those  relating  to  the  mysteries,  to  the  influence  of  Pelasgian 
and  Orphic  ritual  upon  the  Greek  philosophers,  notably  Xenqphanes  and 
Plato,  and  to  the  moralization  of  the  Hellenic  cult-worship  by  the  im- 
portation of  an  eschatology  originally  foreign  to  it 
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It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  criticize  this  volume  by  itself,  as  it 
embodies  in  brief  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  author's  larger  work 
entitled  'Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Gredc  Religion.'  The  researches 
of  the  last  decade  have  completely  changed  the  discipline  in  question,  but 
have  left  a  vast  number  of  the  most  important  questions  unsolved.  Hence 
any  statement  made  at  present  must  be  preliminary  and  tentative.  This 
the  author  herself  frankly  acknowledges.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  volume  is  by  far  the  best  brief  exposition  of  what  we  now  know 
of  Greek  religion.  W.  A.  Heidel. 

WESLETAN  UmVEBSITT. 

The  Place  of  Science  in  Modem  Civilization.     Thorstein  Veblen.     The 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XL,  No.  5,  March,  1906.     Pp. 

685-609. 

Few  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  the  current  controversy  over 
pragmatism  are  felt  by  all  parties  thereto  to  be  so  crucial  for  the  *  new 
philosophy'  as  that  of  the  motivation  and  the  criteria  of  *pure  science.' 
Professor  Veblen's  paper  is  an  interesting  and  important  contribution 
to  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  treating  of  the  problem,  as  it  does,  con- 
sistently and  with  authority  from  the  cultural  point  of  view. 

Modem  civilization  is  peculiarly  matter  of  fact  and,  in  consistency 
with  this  character,  its  final  appeal  on  any  large  question  which  is  to  be 
disposed  of  for  good  and  all  is  taken  to  the  scientist  rather  than  to  *  the 
lawyer,  the  duelist,  the  priest,  the  moralist  or  the  college  of  heraldry.' 
How,  then,  "has  this  cult  of  science  arisen?  What  are  its  cultural 
antecedents  ?  How  far  is  it  in  consonance  with  hereditary  human  nature  ? 
And,  what  is  the  nature  of  its  hold  on  the  convictions  of  civilized  men  ? " 

Psychologists  of  the  pragmatic  school  declare  that  '  the  idea  is  essen- 
tially active'  and  presentative  of  an  end  toward  which  the  agent  strives. 
However,  all  pragmatic  intelligence  has  its  roots  in  tropisms  and  in- 
stincts which  can  be  called  pragmatic  only  by  a  figure  of  speech,  since 
they  look  to  no  conscious  end,  nor  are  they  attended  with  any  feeling  of 
personal  agency.  "  On  the  human  plane,  intelligence  (the  selective  effect 
of  inhibitive  complication)  may  throw  the  response  [to  stimulus]  into 
the  form  of  a  reasoned  line  of  conduct  looking  to  an  outcome  that  shall 
be  expedient  for  the  agent.  This  is  naive  pragmatism  of  the  developed 
kind.  .  .  .  But  that  is  not  all.  The  inhibitive  nervous  complication 
may  detach  another  chain  of  response  to  the  given  stimulus,  which  does 
not  spend  itself  in  a  line  of  motor  conduct  and  does  not  fall  into  a  system 
of  uses."  This  collateral  *  excess  discharge '  is  the  source  of  such  cultural 
phenomena  as  play  in  man  (as  also  in  animals),  mythology  and  folk- 
lore, the  development  of  which  is  effected  by  an  *  irrelevant  attention ' 
sustained  by  *  idle  curiosity,'  which  contrasts  markedly  with  the  *  prag- 
matic attention '  set  going  by  the  same  environing  object  but  sustained 
by  the  more  self-conscious  interest  in  ways  and  means  of  gaining  ends. 

Accordingly,  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  evolution  of  culture  we 
find  two  sorts  of  knowledge  current,  the  pragmatic  or  teleological,  and  the 
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idle  or  disinterested.  (Professor  Veblen  announces  at  this  point  that  he 
intends  to  use  the  term  'pragmatic'  more  narrowly  than  is  now  the  cus- 
tom, so  as  to  denote  such  knowledge  as  is  '  designed  to  serve  an  expedient 
end  for  the  knower '  in  contradistinction  to  '  idle  learning/)  '*  The  prag- 
matic knowledge  of  the  early  days  differs  scarcely  at  all  in  character  from 
that  of  the  maturest  phases  of  pulture.  Its  highest  achievements  in  the 
direction  of  systematic  formulation  consist  of  didactic  exhortations  to 
thrift,  prudence,  equanimity  and  shrewd  management — a  body  of  maxims 
of  expedient  conduct.  In  this  field  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  advance 
from  Confucius  to  Samuel  Smiles."  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  human  knowledge,  from  primitive  savagery  down 
and  including  modem  science,  has  for  the  most  part  been  achieved 
through  *  irrelevant  attention '  under  the  guidance  of  *  idle  curiosity.' 
In  savagery  we  have  under  this  head  myths  and  legends  having  no  prag- 
matic value  of  necessity,  though  they  may  incidentally  *have  a  practical 
value  imputed  to  them  as  a  ground  of  superstitious  observances.'  Among 
peaceable  communities  of  the  savage  culture  *  the  myths,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  work-day  knowledge  of  uses,  materials,  appliances  and  expedients, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  nearly  independent  of  one  another.'  So, 
among  ourselves,  'pure  science,'  like  savage  myth-making,  finds  its 
motivation  in  interests  lying  apart  from  any  thought  of  technology  or 
pragmatism. 

This  independence  is,  however,  not  complete.  Myth-making  is  the 
work  of  idle  curiosity,  but  idle  curiosity  has  its  sense  of  dramatic  neces- 
sity, and  this  controls  its  course.  In  working  out  its  constructions,  its 
alleged  *  interpretations '  of  the  facts  of  nature,  idle  curiosity  conceives 
these  latter  in  an  animistic  way  and  construes  their  behavior  as  a  rea- 
soned procedure  looking  to  their  own  advantage  or  looking  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  end  which  these  objects  are  conceived  to  have  at  heart  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  In  all  this,  of  course,  the  conditions,  social  and 
other,  of  the  agent's  own  every-day  pragmatic  activities  must  play  a  lead- 
ing part.  Thus  (1)  the  cosmologies  of  savagery  and  lower  barbarism 
are  cosmogonies.  "  Procreation,  birth,  growth  and  decay  constitute  the 
cycle  of  postulates  within  which  the  dramatized  process  of  natural  phe- 
nomena run  their  course;  creation  is  procreation  in  these  archaic  theo;- 
retical  systems,  and  causation  is  gestation  and  birth.  The  archaic  cosmo- 
logical  schemes  of  Greece,  India,  Japan,  China,  Polynesia  and  America 
all  run  to  the  same  general  effect  on  this  head."  (2)  The  cosmologies  of 
the  higher  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages  "  are  cast  in  terms  of  a  feudal- 
istic  hierarchy  of  agents  and  elements,  and  the  causal  nexus  between 
phenomena  is  conceived  animistically  after  the  manner  of  sympathetic 
magic.  .  .  .  The  relation  in  which  the  deity  or  deities  [in  higher 
barbarism]  are  conceived  to  stand  to  facts  is  no  longer  the  relation  of 
progenitor,  so  much  as  that  of  suzerain."  In  fact,  medieval  philosophy 
and  science,  as  developments  of  the  dominating  upper-class  culture,  are 
shot  through  and  through  with  pragmatism.  Only  among  the  lower 
orders  does  the  motive  of  idle  curiosity  and  myth-making  survive  in  its 
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sayagre  purity  and  bring  forth  fruit.  (3)  With  the  advent  of  modern 
times  handicraft  workmanship  comes  more  and  more  to  be  the  type  of 
men's  every-day  pragmatic  efforts,  and,  accordingly,  'workmanship  grad- 
ually [supplants]  differential  dignity  as  the  authoritative  canon  of  scien- 
tific truth,  even  on  the  higher  levels  of  speculation  and  research/  The 
maxims  of  cause  and  effect  now  for  the  first  time  hold  unquestioned  sway. 
Nevertheless,  causes  are  conceived  as  *at  work  in  a  quasi-personal  manner.' 
(4)  Since  in  recent  times,  'the  machine  technology  has  made  great  ad- 
vances, the  formulations  of  science  have  made  another  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  impersonal  matter  of  fact.'  The  dramatic  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena  has  become  less  anthropomorphic.  And  yet,  although 
*by  contrast  with  the  pragmatic  formulations  of  worldly  wisdom  these 
latter-day  theories  of  the  scientists  api)ear  highly  opaque,  impersonal 
and  matter  of  fact,'  still  'taken  by  themselves  they  must  be  admitted 
...  to  show  the  constraint  of  the  dramatic  prepossessions  that  once 
guided  the  savage  myth-makers.'  (Professor  Veblen  in  this  connection 
suggests  a  comparison  of  the  '  ideal  of  inert  magnitudes '  set  forth  in 
Karl  Pearson's  '  Grammar  of  Science '  with  the  tenor  of  his  actual  work 
in  later  chapters  and  in  his  discussions  of  'mother  right'  and  related 
topics  in  '  The  Chances  of  Death.' 

Modem  science  is,  then,  essentially  dramatic  and  unpragmatic.  The 
environment  in  which  it  flourishes  is,  it  is  true,  an  environment  of  ma- 
chine technology,  and  this  environment  influences  its  development  inevi- 
tably in  the  same  way  as  feudalism  influenced  the  development  of 
medieval  science  and  as  the  immediate  overbearing  importance  of  the 
natural  phenomena  of  birth,  growth  and  death  in  savage  life  influenced 
the  primitive  cosmological  schemes.  That  its  results  are  of  use  is,  never- 
theless, for  the  scientist,  in  principle,  'wholly  a  fortuitous  and  insub- 
stantial coincidence.'  Pure  science  is  a  matter  of  'excess  discharge'; 
technology  is  a  method  of  pragmatic  response  to  the  world  of  stimulating 
objects.  The  discrepancy  between  idle  and  pragmatic  knowledge  is  to-day 
'  wider  than  ever  before.' 

Coming  now  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  questions  proposed  above 
— ^modern,  matter  of  fact  '  pure  science,'  unpragmatic  as  it  is  in  its 
motivation,  is,  nevertheless,  so  permeated  by  the  impersonal  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  pragmatic  machine  technology  as  to  be,  despite  its  great 
credit  and  popularity,  more  or  less  of  a  shadow  and  a  blight,  subcon- 
sciously, upon  the  souls  of  men.  The  long  schooling  of  the  race  in  un- 
pragmatic modes  of  thought  during  savagery  fixed  these  ineffaceably  so 
that  nowadays  not  infrequently,  '*  in  the  most  advanced  communities  and 
even  among  the  adepts  of  modern  science,  there  comes  up  persistently  the 
revulsion  of  the  native  savage  against  the  inhumanly  dispassionate  sweep 
of  the  scientific  quest.  .  .  .  The  ideal  man  and  the  ideal  of  human 
life  ...  is  neither  the  finikin  skeptic  of  the  laboratory  nor  the  ani- 
mated slide-rule.  The  quest  of  science  is  relatively  new.  .  .  .  The 
normal  man,  such  as  his  inheritance  has  made  him,  has,  therefore,  good 
cause  to  be  restive  under  its  dominion." 

Lakb  FoiBST  CouJEQC  H.  W.  Stuart. 
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On  Some  Difficulties  in  the  Theory  of  Transfinite  Numbers  and  Order 
Types,  B.  Russell.  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, Series  2,  VoL  IV.,  Part  1.     Pp.  2d-53. 

This  paper,  which  was  suggested  by  a  paper  of  Dr.  Hobson,^  aims  at 
a  generalization  of  such  contradictions  as  those  of  Burali  Forti*  and  of 
Russeir  and  at  the  introduction  of  certain  distinctions  through  which  Mr. 
Russell  hopes  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  present  difficulties  in  the  founda- 
tions of  mathematics. 

As  to  the  contradictions,  three  theories  are  proposed  as  offering  pos- 
sible modes  of  escaj)e.  They  are  (a)  the  zigzag  theory,  (h)  the  theory  of 
limitation  of  size,  (c)  the  no-classes  theory.  With  each  Mr.  Russell  also 
presents  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  it.  Thus,  the  zigzag  theory  maintains 
that  certain  complicated  functions  do  not  define  classes  at  all,  but  we  do 
not  know  which  do  and  which  do  not,  and  the  axioms  determining  this 
question  are  very  complex.  The  theory  of  limitation  of  size  asserts  that 
excessive  size  is  what  a  class  must  avoid.  Where  shall  we  stop  ?  Is  « 
illegitimate  and  are  all  proper  classes  finite?  And,  lastly,  the  no-classes 
theory  takes  the  extremely  radical  standpoint  that  there  are  no  such  exist- 
ences as  classes,  relations  and  functions.  Strangely  enough,  although 
this  view  is  opposed,  as  Mr.  Russell  says,  by  common  sense,  although  it 
destroys  a  great  part  of  Cantor's  work,  and  its  working  out  is  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  we  are  not  sure  it  leaves  us  even  enough  for 
arithmetic,  yet  at  the  end  of  the  paper  we  find  a  curious  paragraph  which 
reads :  "  From  further  investigation  I  now  feel  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
no-classes  theory  affords  the  complete  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  stated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  paper." 

It  may  be  that  this  note  will  be  justified,  but  as  we  read  over  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's statement  of  the  contradictions  (§1)  there  seem  to  be  some  neg- 
lected aspects  of  the  problem  which  also  point  to  a  solution,  simpler  and 
more  complete  than  any  he  has  suggested.  For  example,  the  words  norm, 
property  and  propositional  function  are  used  synonymously  (p.  30),  but 
we  shall  see  that  norms  do  not  always  stand  for  properties.  Thus  the 
contradiction  as  to  cardinals  consists  in  asserting  that  there  is  some  prop- 
erty such  as  ' x  =  x'  common  to  all  entities,  and  the  cardinal  number  so 
defined  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  cardinal  numbers.  But  Cantor  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  greatest  cardinal  number,  hence  a  contradiction. 
If  we  accept  Aristotle,*  however,  we  can  not  admit  that  there  is  any 
property  common  to  objects  denoted  by  negative  norms  such  as  'X  is  a 
not-man.'  Lotze"  is  emphatic  upon  this  point.  There  is,  then,  no 
property  common  to  all  things.  The  selection  here  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate, for  if  we  interpret  *  =  '  with  Dedekind,'  *x  =  x'  merely  means 

*  IIobHon,  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  Series  2,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  170-188. 

*  Burali  Forti,  *  Rendiconti  der  Circulo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,'  1897. 
'Russell,  'Principles  of  Mathematics,'  Ch.  X.,  also  Appendix  B,  5  500. 

*  Aristotle,  *  Hermeneutica,'  Ch.  II. 
•Lotze,  'Logic'  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  48. 

*  Dedekind,  '  Was  sind  und  was  aollen  die  Zahlen,'  p.  1. 
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that  we  have  written  twice  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  one  does  not  have 
to  be  even  as  much  of  a  realist  as  Mr.  Russell  (p.  41)  professes  to  be  to 
deny  that  the  number  of  times  the  name  of  an  object  may  be  written  is 
any  property  of  the  object.  The  fact  that  all  the  contradictions  make 
use  of  these  negative  norms  is  significant.  Such  a  norm  is  legitimate 
<i8  a  denoting  phrase  for  an  aggregate  of  terms,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  these  terms  have  no  property  in  common,  we  can  not  treat  them  as 
though  there  was  a  corresponding  class  concept;  the  class  as  one  does  not 
exist.  So  long  as  the  aggregate  is  dealt  with  as  a  mere  denoted  extension 
the  contradictions  do  not  arise.  Hence,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
using  norms  and  prepositional  functions  as  synonymous,  some  norms  do 
not  stand  for  properties. 

Another  assumption  contained  in  the  development  of  the  contradic- 
tions is  that  a  class  may  be  contained  in  itself  as  an  element.  Schonflies^ 
has  already  objected  to  this,  without,  however,  making  the  grounds  for  his 
objection  very  forceful.  When  a  class  is  an  agg^regate  denoted  by  a  nega- 
tive norm  the  objection  is  evidently  justified,  for  the  class,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  could  be  an  element,  does  not  exist.  The  objection  is 
equally  justified  when  the  class  is  defined  by  a  property.  In  pure  mathe- 
matics it  is  the  logical  and  not  the  empirical  extension  of  a  class  which  is 
in  question;  its  extension  may  be  obtained  from  the  class  concept  by  log- 
ical division.  A  class,  to  be  an  element  of  itself,  must  then  be  at  once 
identical  with  and  different  from  itself;*  or  from  a  slightly  different  point 
of  view  we  may  say  that  the  judgment  'xtx'  is  particular,  and,  as 
Schroder*  has  already  pointed  out,  in  the  logic  of  intentions  particulars 
are  nichtssagende.  In  previous  work  also  Mr.  Russell  has  confused  log- 
ical and  empirical  extension,  and  neglected  to  exclude  the  latter  from 
pure  logic.** 

The  complete  implications  of  these  distinctions  are  worth  developing. 
They  free  us  at  least  from  the  generalized  type  of  contradiction  given  by 
Mr.  Russell  (p.  35)  and  put  us  in  harmony  with  Cantor's  result  that  there 
is  no  greatest  cardinal  number.  They  also  agree  with  Mr.  Russell's 
statement  (p.  36)  that  there  are  some  classes  such  that  we  can  never  pre- 
tend to  collect  all  their  terms,  for  there  will  always  be  a  term  not  in  any 
collection  we  may  have  made,  although  the  class  is  merely  simply  infinite. 
This  fact  seems  to  me  more  significant  for  the  theory  of  the  transfinite 
than  Mr.  Russell  appears  to  observe. 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Russell's  paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
axiom  on  which  depends  Zermelo's  proof*  that  every  class  can  be  well 
ordered,  and  the  related  multiplicative  axiom.  The  problem  is  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  norm  by  which  we  can  pick  out  one  terra  from  each 

'Schttnflies,  Jahresbericht  der  Deutchen  Mathematiker-Vereinigung,  Bd.  16, 
January,  1006. 

•Cf.  SchOnflien,  loc.  cit. 

•  Schroder,  *  Algebra  der  Logik,'  Bd.  1,  p.  100. 

^  Cf .  Remarks  as  to  extension  of  class  '  men '  and  '  featherless  biped,' 
'  Principles  of  Mathematics/  fi  24. 

"  Mathematische  Annalen,  Bd.  59,  pp.  514-616. 
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class  in  any  class  of  classes.  On  the  validity  of  these  axioms  depends 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  identity  of  inductive  and  finite  numbers 
and  of  establishing  the  laws  of  addition,  multiplication  and  exponenta- 
tion.  They  may  be  true  only  under  certain  conditions  not  yet  defined; 
and  with  respect  to  transfinite  classes,  they  are  especially  under  a  cloud,  the 
lightening  of  which,  we  believe,  will  come  from  some  such  logical  consid- 
erations as  have  here  been  suggested. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown. 
Habvabd  Univebsity. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  following  is  from  the  Aihenasum  of  June  2:  "An  excellent 
article  on  *  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Sufism '  appears  in  the  April 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  The  author,  Mr.  Reynold  Nichol- 
son, thinks  that  though  quietism  and  mysticism  were  not  unknown  to  the 
earliest  Mohammedans,  a  complete  change  took  place  in  this  respect  about 
800  A.D.,  and  that  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
mystics,  as  exemplified  by  the  Christian  Gnostics  and  the  pagan  Neo- 
Platonists.  .  .  .  The  more  speculative  features  of  Sufism  were,  as  Mr. 
Nicholson  clearly  shows,  taken  straight  from  the  later  Greek  philosophy, 
which  no  doubt  found  congenial  soil  in  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  who 
were  as  Aryan  as  the  first  founders  of  philosophy." 

According  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  a  general  institute  of  psy- 
chology is  to  be  established  in  Paris  at  an  early  date.  The  institute  will 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  phenomena  of  subconsciousness,  the 
causes  of  criminality  and  means  for  combating  social  evils.  The  plan 
owes  its  initiation  to  Professors  Brouardel,  d'Arsonval  and  Gariel,  and 
MM.  Boutroux,  Giard  and  A.  Picard. 

The  death  is  reported  of  Hermann  Obst,  the  distinguished  anthro- 
pologist, lie  helped  to  found  the  Volkermuseum,  of  Leipzig,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Asiatic  races. 

Dr.  Knight  Dunlap,  instructor  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  psychology  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Dr.  Karl  Robert  Edouard  von  Hartman,  known  for  his  philosophical 
and  literary  publications,  died  at  Berlin,  on  June  6,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  likely  to  be 
merged  with  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  University.  Andover  has 
considerable  endowments,  but  only  fourteen  students. 

M.  Pierre  Janet,  professor  of  experimental  psychology  in  the  College 
de  France,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  at  Harvard  University  next  year» 
and  will  give  a  course  on  the  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  have  published  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hinton's  book  on  the  fourth  dimension.  The  present  edition 
contains  a  new  chapter  of  twenty-three  pages  on  a  language  of  space. 
The  new  chapter  is  also  published  separately. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  bringing  out  *  An  Introduction  to  Logic/  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College. 
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REALISM   AND   PRAGMATISM^ 

A  N  acquaintance  with  the  prevailing  ambiguity  in  philosophical 
•^^  terminology  prepares  us  in  advance  to  find  that  the  term 
realism  has  a  number  of  diverse  connotations.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  diversity  is  oflfset,  in  a  measure,  by  a  certain  degree  of 
unanimity.  All  forms  of  realism  appear  to  agree  in  the  aasertion 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  not  a  constituent  element 
of  extramental  objects.  The  realism  with  which  we  are  specifically 
concerned  asserts,  more6ver,  that  in  experience  such  objects  may  be 
presented  to  us  precisely  as  they  are ;  in  other  words,  that  the  quali- 
ties which  are  revealed  to  us  in  experience  inhere  in,  or  belong  to, 
these  objects  independent  of  the  fact  that  they  are  known. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  assume  without  argument  the  con- 
tention that  conscious  states  are  not  constitutive  of  extramental 
realities,  but  that  the  two  are  numerically  distinct.  This  much  being 
granted,  we  at  once  reach  the  central  question  of  realism  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  conscious  processes  involved  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge.  It  appears,  prima  facie,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  knowing,  designated  usually  as  sensation  and  thought,  and 
more  descriptively  by  James  as  'acquaintance-with'  and  *knowledge- 
about. '  The  distinction  usually  drawn  between  the  two  will  be  suflS- 
ciently  described  for  our  purposes  if  we  say  that  in  the  former  the 
object  of  awareness  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  the  conscious 
state  itself,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  not. 

That  this  distinction  is  insuMcient  as  a  final  statement  of  the 
facts  is  a  conviction  which  is  apparently  gaining  ground  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  this  conviction  we  owe  the  recent  attempts  to  reinterpret 
the  concept  of  consciousness.  So  far  as  realism  is  directly  concerned, 
the  issue  thus  raised  is  in  a  sense  a  very  simple  one.  It  has  reference 
solely  to  that  form  of  knowing  which  was  just  now  indicated  by  the 

*  Read  before  the  Western  Philosophical  Association,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
April,  1006,  as  a  contribution  to  a  discussion  of  the  topic:  '  Recent  Arguments 
for  Realism,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Relations  of  Realism  and  Prag- 
matism.' 
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term  '  acquaintance-with. '  Among  contemporary  realists  some  ap- 
pear to  regard  'acquaintance-with'  and  *knowledge-about'  as  distinct 
and  irreducible  forms  of  knowing,  while  others  attempt  to  reduce  all 
knowing  to  the  type  of  'knowledge-about.' 

While  this  distinction  of  types  is  easily  made,  it  seems  true  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  type  of  realism  is  able  to  maintain  itself 
only  by  occasional  lapses  into  the  second.  Knowing  is  indeed  de- 
clared to  be  of  two  kinds,  but  at  critical  points  the  two  are  merged 
into  one.  A  flagrant  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  Locke,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  historical  representative  of  this  form  of  realism. 
Ideas  are  stated  to  be  the  object  of  thinking,  but  the  term  idea  does 
duty  for  both  conscious  state  and  extramental  fact.  And  of  course 
in  so  far  as  'idea  of  sensation'  is  merely  a  name  for  such  a  fact,  we 
have  not  two  kinds  of  knowing,  but  only  one.  In  a  more  subtle 
form  the  same  confusion  may  be  traced  in  Hobhouse,  who  has  more 
recently  taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  this  general  type  of  realism. 
The  confusion  argues  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  whole  position,  as 
even  a  brief  elaboration  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  his  'Theory  of  Knowledge'  Hobhouse 
presents  a  vigorous  defense  of  simple  apprehension  as  a  unique  mode 
of  knowing.  Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  simple  apprehension 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  independent  external  order.  Its 
differentia,  however,  is  not  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  object 
known  is  a  qualification  of  a  conscious  state,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  asserts  only  the  present,  whereas  other  states,  such  as  mem- 
ory, assert  what  is  not  present.^  In  this  presentation  everything 
turns  upon  the  phrase  'assertion  of  the  present.'  Both  'assertion' 
and  'present'  are  ambiguous  terms.  If  the  assertion  concerns  a 
fact  which  may  properly  be  described  as  a  qualification  of  the 
asserting  consciousness  itself,  then  we  do  indeed  have  a  unique 
mode  of  assertion,  but  it  is  not  the  assertion  of  an  extramental  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fact  is  an  extramental  fact,  then  the  unique- 
ness does  not  pertain  to  the  assertion,  but  to  the  fact  asserted.  The 
fact  is  unique  because  it  is  present,  but  the  consciousness  which  takes 
cognizance  of  such  a  fact  has  no  peculiar  differentia.  And  similarly 
with  regard  to  the  term  present.  'Present  '  has  an  acceptable  mean- 
ing if  used  to  indicate  a  qualification  of  consciousness.  But  if  not 
used  in  this  sense,  the  term  signifies  nothing  that  is  unique  in  the 
way  of  knowing.  In  fact,  no  other  possible  meaning  will  fit  the 
case.  The  assertion  of  the  present  can  not  mean  the  spatially 
present,  for  its  object  may  be  anything  within  the  range  of  vision; 
it  can  not  mean  the  temporally  present,  for  then  it  would  include 
ohiects  such  as  tigers  in  India  or  the  opposite  side  of  the  moon. 

«^'    j^^    II?  ^t  tteq,,  531-6. 
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The  insistence,  in  short,  that  simple  apprehension  is  a  distinct 
form  of  knowing  implies  that  the  object  known  is  a  qualification  of 
consciousness,  whereas  this  implication  is  denied  by  the  doctrine  that 
an  extramental  reality  is  immediately  present.  And  that,  apart  from 
the  contradiction  involved,  this  immediate  presence  of  objects  is  for 
Hobhouse  essentially  an  arbitrary  view,  is  further  evident  from  the 
fact  that  some  contents  or  objects  are  unquestionably  regarded  merely 
as  qualifications  of  consciousness.  Of  feelings,  such  as  a  headache, 
this  is  expressly  asserted;  and  the  distinction  which  is  recognized 
between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  appears  to  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation. 

It  follows,  then,  that  of  the  two  propositions  advanced  by  Hob- 
house,  one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned.  If  we  hold  to  a  two- 
fold form  of  knowing,  we  must  surrender  the  direct  perception  of 
the  external  order  and  label  all  qualities  as  secondary;  while  jf  we 
maintain  that  this  direct  perception  is  a  fact,  we  must  locate  all 
qualities  in  the  extramental  world  and  resolve  the  experience  of 
*acquaintance-with'  into  that  of  *knowledge-about.'  In  the  latter 
case  that  which  is  known  is  always  other  than  the  knowing  state; 
in  other  words,  consciousness  as  such  is  completely  exhausted  in 
the  function  of  knowing. 

Of  these  alternatives  the  latter  is  the  one  that  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  in  a  comparatively  recent  article  in  Mind.*  The 
gist  of  his  contention  is  that  in  sense  experience,  as  such,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  (objective)  quality  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  quality.  '*  When  we  refer  to  introspection  and  try  to  discover 
what  the  sensation  of  blue  is,  it  is  very  easy  to  suppose  that  we 
have  before  us  only  a  single  term.  The  term  'blue'  is  easy  enough 
to  distinguish,  but  the  other  element,  which  I  have  called  conscious- 
ness—that which  sensation  of  blue  has  in  common  with  sensation 
of  green— is  extremely  difficult  to  fix.  .  .  .  That  which  makes 
the  sensation  of  blue  a  mental  fact  seems  to  escape  us;  it  seems,  if 
I  may  use  a  metaphor,  to  be  transparent— we  look  through  it  and 
see  nothing  but  the  blue;  we  may  be  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing f  but  what  it  is  no  philosopher,  I  think,  has  yet  clearly  recog- 
nized'' (p.  446). 

That  consciousness  is  a  what,  a  'stuff'  or  reality  of  some  sort, 
differing  as  to  existence  from  other  realities,  this  writer  does  not 
attempt  to  dispute.  Although  extremely  elusive  in  introspection, 
consciousness  nevertheless  'can  be  distinguished  if  we  look  atten- 
tively enough,  and  if  we  know  that  there  is  something  to  look  for' 
(p.  450).  His  main  concern  is  to  eliminate  the  distinction  between 
'acquaintance-with'  and  'knowledge-about,'  as  appears  unmistak- 

"October,  1903,  'The  RefuUtion  of  IdealUm/ 
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ably  from  the  following  passage:  *'The  awareness  which  I  have 
maintained  to  be  included  in  sensation  is  the  very  same  unique  fact 
which  constitutes  every  kind  of  knowledge:  *blue'  is  as  much  an 
object,  and  as  little  a  mere  content,  of  my  experience  when  I  ex- 
perience it,  as  the  most  exalted  and  independent  real  thing  of  which 
I  am  ever  aware"  (p.  451). 

According  to  this  view,  conscious  states  exist,  indeed,  but  the 
object  known  is  never  a  mere  qualification  of  the  conscious  state 
itself.  This  distinction,  however,  between  object  and  conscious 
state  involves  a  serious  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  terminology  we 
may,  if  we  like,  designate  as  object  whatever  is  in  any  way  appre- 
hended in  consciousness.  But  if  we  do  so,  it  seems  necessary,  as  is 
urged  by  Professor  Strong,*  to  acknowledge  that  objects  such  as 
pain  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as  other  objects.  If  it  be  asserted 
that  all  objects,  pain  included,  possess  the  essential  nature  revealed 
in  consciousness,  whether  they  are  known  or  not,  this  .can  only 
mean,  in  the  case  of  pain,  that  pain  is  pain,  irrespective  of  any 
*knowledge-about.'  It  can  not  mean  that  pain  is  pain,  independ- 
ent of  all  sentiency.  And  if  not,  the  contention  that  consciousness 
is  reducible  to  the  type  of  'knowledge-about'  must  be  abandoned, 
and  'acquaintance-with'  still  remains  as  a  distinct  category  of 
experience. 

But  if  Moore's  distinction  between  object  and  consciousness  will 
not  serve  to  reduce  immediate  experience  to  the  form  of  'knowledge- 
about,'  another  resource  still  remains  for  this  second  form  of  realism. 
It  may  be  held  that  Moore's  device  is  insufficient  because  he  does 
not  rid  himself  of  the  notion  that  consciousness  is  a  something  which 
has  'states.'  If,  however,  we  avoid  this  initial  fallacy,  we  may  still 
manage  to  accomplish  the  proposed  reduction.  According  to  this 
other  view,  consciousness  is  neither  a  substance  nor  a  quality,  but 
a  relation.  It  is  'a  kind  of  continuum  of  objects.'  This  conception 
assimilates  consciousness  to  other  types  of  existence,  such  as  space, 
time  and  species.  Consciousness  is,  in  short,  simply  a  name  for  a 
certain  kind  of  relation  among  objects;  it  is  a  continuum  in  which 
things  become  representative  of  one  another. 

This  view,  as  compared  with  that  of  Moore,  appears  to  differ 
in  the  fact  that  it  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  representative  func- 
tion of  consciousness.  For  Moore  the  experience  of  'blue'  requires 
no  explanation  further  than  the  simple  distinction  between  object 
and  consciousness.  For  this  view,  however,  a  mere  'blue'  would 
apparently  be  no  experience  at  all.  It  is  an  experience  only  in  bo 
far  as  the  blue  is  representative  of  some  further  fact.  As  a  blue 
it  is  indeed  an  object,  but  not  an  object  for  a  consciousness,  sinoe 

^  V'^d.  Apr^l.  1906,  '  Hat  Mr.  Moore  Refuted  IdeaUtmT ' 
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consciousness  is  limited  by  definition  to  the  representative  functions 
of  objects. 

A  very  clear  presentation,  in  outline,  of  this  position  has  been 
given  by  Woodbridge"  and  Montague.*  Unfortunately  it  has  not 
yet  been  presented  in  detail,  so  that  criticism  must  necessarily  be 
tentative.  With  this  proviso,  I  may  venture  to  note  a  few  points. 
In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  true  that  this  theory  reduces  all  know- 
ing to  one  type,  it  is  not  clear  wherein  it  can  lay  claim  to  any  special 
advantage  in  the  case  of  objects  such  as  pain.  And  secondly,  it 
seems,  in  the  end,  to  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the  world  of  objects  than 
the  most  extreme  form  of  subjectivism.  If  blue  is  nothing  to  us, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  representative  of  some  other  fact,  and  if 
this  other  fact  in  turn  derives  its  entire  significance  from  its  refer- 
ence to  a  third  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  escape  from 
the  realm  of  symbols  to  that  of  the  symbolized.  On  this  basis,  ob- 
jects as  kno\\Ti  are  placed  in  a  position  as  precarious  as  that  of  cer- 
tain islanders,  who  were  said  to  eke  out  a  scanty  living  by  washing 
one  another's  clothes.  There  is  no  starting-point  or  datum,  such 
as  the  first  general  type  of  realism  finds  in  the  experience  of 
*  acquaintance-with. ' 

Essentially  the  same  conclusion  seems  to  emerge  when  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  a  diflferent  side.  Thus  it  is  stated  by 
Montague:  **Air  waves  stimulate  the  auditory  nerve,  and  sound  is 
manifested;  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen,  and  water  is  manifested 
—a  substance  differing  from  its  components  both  in  primary  and  in 
secondary  qualities.  Yet  we  do  not  hold  that  water  is  subjective 
and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  objective.  Why  should  we  hold  that 
sound  is  more  subjective  than  water?"  (p.  315).  In  this  passage 
it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  quality  of  sound  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  physiological  conditions  which  also  determine  con- 
sciousness. And  if  the  conditions  which  determine  sound  coincide 
with  those  which  determine  consciousness,  the  same  must  doubtless 
be  inferred  in  the  case  of  other  qualities,  such  as  color,  taste  and 
smell.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  qualities  which  pertain  to 
objects  when  the  conditions  of  consciousness  are  not  realized  cor- 
respond in  general  to  the  qualities  historically  known  as  primary. 
But,  furthermore,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  and  the  apparent  sizes,  shapes,  etc.,  of  objects,  since  the 
apparent  size  and  shape  depend  upon  the  accidental  conditions  of 
perception.  The  real  size,  then,  implies  a  reference  to  certain 
standardized  conditions  of  perception.     Apparent  size  is  treated  as 

*  This  JouiiCAL,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1 19,  '  The  Nature  of  ConBcioutnett.' 
*lhid,,  Vol.  II.,  p.  309,  "Hie  ReUtional  Theory  of  ConsdouBneM  and  its 
Realiftic  Implicationi.' 
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a  symbol  of  such  reference,  L  c,  as  an  indication  of  what  we  should 
see  under  standard  conditions.  But  since  the  standard,  or  criterion, 
is  selt'cted  solely  with  reference  to  convenience  and  is  not  determined 
by  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  object,  it  appears  to  give  no  clue  what- 
ever to  real  or  absolute  size. 

It  seems  necessarj%  then,  to  conclude  that  whether  realism  recog- 
nizes *acquaintance-with'  as  a  factor  in  consciousness  or  limits  con- 
sciousness to  the  form  of  'knowledge-about,'  it  fails  to  make  out  a 
case.  At  this  juncture  pragmatism  offers  its  services  as  a  mediator. 
To  give  to  the  specific  contention  of  each  party  a  certain  measure 
of  justification  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  both  that  in  experience  we  encounter  objects  directly 
and  not  mere  symbols  of  objects— both  these  ends,  it  is  held,  may 
be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  adequate  conception  of  ex- 
perience. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  pragmatism  it  may  be  said  that  the 
element  of  truth  in  the  realism  of  Hobhouse  lies  in  its  recognition  of 
an  element  or  factor  in  experience  other  than  representative  know- 
ing. And  yet  the  truth  of  the  realism  of  Woodbridge  and  Montague 
lies  precisely  in  its  doctrine  that  consciousness  is  not  substantive  nor 
adjectival,  but  relational.  These  apparently  contradictory  asser- 
tions may  be  reconciled  by  means  of  a  distinction  between  experience 
and  consciousness,  a  distinction  which  realism  neglects  to  make.  As 
we  have  seen,  neither  form  of  realism  succeeds  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
hold  of  the  object  directly.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  object  in 
question  is  essentially  a  phantom  object,  enveloped  in  all  the  mystery 
of  a  ready-made  datum.  Regarding  such  an  object  we  can  have 
neither  *acquaintance-with'  nor  *  knowledge-about. '  But  the  diffi- 
culties disappear  if  in  the  place  of  such  objects  we  substitute  'con- 
crete ways  of  living'  as  the  terminal  points  in  which  the  conscious 
relations  inhere.  In  this  way  objects  may  be  experienced  inunedi- 
ately,  as  the  first  form  of  realism  contends.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  limit  the  term  consciousness  to  experiences  of  an  'essentially 
diialistic  inner  constitution,'  then  all  consciousness  is  relational,  as 
the  second  form  of  realism  maintains.''  Furthermore,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  objects  in  this  sense  do  not  depend  upon  consciousness, 
but  that  sense  and  thought  are  merely  functional  differentiations 
which  arise  in  certain  critical  situations.  The  objects  or  'concrete 
ways  of  living'  to  which  consciousness  refers  can  not  be  character- 
ized as  possessing  either  sense  or  thought,  as  being  either  subjective 
or  objective.  They  involve  no  reference  to  a  beyond,  no  opposition 
between  agent  and  external  order,  no  distinction  between  noumenon 
and  phenomenon.     In  such  an  experience  we  have  a  bit  of  ontolog- 

* Cf   Tame*  'IXws  ConsdoiuneM  Exist?'     This  Joubnal,  Vol.  L,  p.  477. 
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ical  reality;  it  is  reine  Erfahrung,  immediate  experience,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  a  thing;  and  thus  the  previous  contention  that  experience 
gives  us  reality  itself,  and  not  merely  a  symbol  or  copy  of  reality, 
is  in  principle  sustained. 

And  the  immediate  correlate  of  this  doctrine  is  the  proposition 
that  sense  and  thought  are  derivative  and  not  ultimate,  that  physical 
world  and  experiencing  individual  are  terms  of  purely  functional 
import.  Upon  this  proposition  pragmatism  stakes  the  issue.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  recognition  for  its  claims,  pragmatism 
must  show  that  an  account  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  function  is 
adequate;  in  other  words,  it  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  consciousness. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  explanation  which  is  oflfered,  we 
may  take  as  our  point  of  departure  the  statement  that  consciousness 
is  'the  function  which  makes  possible  the  reorganization  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  process  back  into  the  process  itself,  thus  constituting  and 
preserving  the  continuity  of  activity.'®  So  long  as  we  are  on  the 
plane  of  the  concrete  ways  of  living,  activity  proceeds  without 
hesitation  or  conflict.  But  when  the  process  leads  to  results  which 
are  undesirable  and  unforeseen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  total  situation.  Thus  the  first  unhesitating 
reaction  of  the  child  upon  the  lighted  candle  gives  place  to  a 
process  of  inquiry  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  stimulus  or 
object,  when  it  is  presented  a  second  time.  The  candle  becomes 
representative  of  the  pain-experience  and  the  reaction  is  modified 
accordingly.  This  function  of  representation  is  consciousness,  and 
its  work  is  done  as  soon  as  the  new  significance  of  the  candle  has 
become  incorporated  in  the  total  situation,  so  that  activity  proceeds 
uninterruptedly  as  before. 

As  a  final  explanation,  however,  of  the  origin  of  consciousness, 
this  presentation  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  If  consciousness  is 
merely  a  name  for  this  revising  of  the  scale  of  values  or  for  the 
process  by  which  a  readjustment  is  secured,  it  obviously  implies  an 
antecedent  scale  of  values  or  a  previous  adjustment.  Every  situa- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  a  preceding  situation,  for  it  is  in  possession 
from  the  outset  of  a  certain  adjustment,  or  of  an  environment  which 
has  acquired  its  present  character  as  the  result  of  previous  struggles 
^nd  achievements.  This  is  true  even  of  those  situations  which  in- 
volve instinctive  reactions,  for  since  a  philosophy  of  pure  experience 
can  not  start  out  with  a  nervous  mechanism,  instinct  must  be  his- 
torically a  product  of  conscious  endeavor.  And  for  this  reason  the 
usual  appeal  to  biological  analogy,  such  as  the  foregoing  illustration 

•  *  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,'  p.  370. 
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of  the  child  and  the  candle,  merely  places  the  problem  of  conscious- 
ness a  step  further  back. 

In  \4ew  of  this  fact  a  dilemma  seems  inevitable.  If  we  reduce 
experience  down  to  a  completely  undiflferentiated  starting-point  in 
which  there  are  no  objects  or  extraneous  factors  of  any  sort,  a  mal- 
adaptation  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Unless  a 
Fichtean  Anstoss  be  postulated,  the  process  can  not  be  got  under 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  to  start  with  a  certain  degree  of  diflPer- 
entiation  is  likewise  a  confession  of  failure.  Such  a  procedure  as- 
sumes that  consciousness  has  already  done  its  work,  for  the  adjust- 
ment with  which  we  start  implies  that  the  significance  of  the  various 
elements  within  the  environment  is  thoroughly  understood  or  ap- 
preciated. AVe  are  obliged  to  assume  a  foresight  of  ends  or  an 
appreciation  of  values  in  terms  of  activity,  antecedent  to  all  experi- 
ence whatsoever. 

But  even  if  we  disregard  this  dilemma,  the  postulates  of  con- 
sciousness present  a  further  and  similar  problem.  It  has  been 
argued,  indeed,  that  these  can  be  derived  from  antecedent  pure  ex- 
perience or  concrete  ways  of  living.  Thus  the  postulate  of  identity 
is  said  to  be  suggested  by  *the  felt  sameness  of  the  continuous  con- 
scious life.'®  The  continuous  conscious  life,  however,  can  scarcely 
mean  the  fragment  which  is  included  within  the  time  span  of 
the  individual.  But  if  more  is  intended,  there  is  already  a  tacit 
pastulation  of  the  validity  of  memory.  And  memory,  in  turn,  in- 
volves the  postulate  of  identity.  The  assertion  that  there  is  a  'felt 
sameness'  or  *felt  identity'  begs  the  whole  question,  for  it  implies 
that  the  identity  which  is  *  felt '  is  the  same  sort  of  fact  as  a  color 
or  a  sound.  That  an  entirely  unique  factor  is  tacitly  introduced, 
which  for  pragmatism  appears  wie  aus  der  Luft  gegriffen,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  obscured  by  the  ambiguity  of  a  term. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  endeavor  of  pragmatism  to  derive  both 
sense  and  thought  from  a  more  fundamental  category  is  no  more 
successful  than  the  attempts  already  noted  to  reduce  all  'acquaint- 
ance-with'  to  the  category  of  *knowledge-about.'  That  these  are 
not  ultimate  and  irreducible  forms  of  knowing  and  that  experience 
gives  us  objects  directly,  are  propositions  which  still  await  satisfac- 
tory demonstration.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  leave  pragmatism 
without  a  certain  measure  of  suggestiveness  and  value.  Its  in- 
sistence upon  the  instrumental  character  of  sense  and  thought  has 
done  much  to  make  prominent  the  purposive  character  of  our 
mental  life,  and  it  has  thrown  light  upon  the  process  whereby  the 
character  of  sense-stimuli  becomes  differentiated  and  significant. 
■Rxperience  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  progreaBive 
fi«i,ni-r.  VPeriimul  Idealism/  pp.  97,  98. 
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diflferentiation,  provided  that  we  distinguish  between  psychological 
genesis  and  ontological  reality.^®  The  error  of  pragmatism  lies,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  in  the  fact  that  this  distinction  is  disregarded,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  oflfered  a  hypothetical  pure  experience  as  the 
primordial  stuff  from  which  all  things  proceed,  and  a  functional 
psychology  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  proud  rank  of  queen  of 
the  sciences,  once  held  by  medieval  theology. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  this  view  of  knowing  as  twofold 
in  form  is  not  necessarily  final.  My  contention  is  only  that  it  is 
more  adequate  than  those  which  have  been  offered  as  substitutes  for 
it.  Doubtless  such  phrases  as  'modifications  of  consciousness'  con- 
tain a  suggestion  of  hypostatization.  But  this  is  due  to  historic 
associations  rather  than  to  intrinsic  reasons.  Whether  consciousness 
is  less  mysterious  from  these  other  points  of  view  seems  much  open 
to  doubt.  And,  lastly,  the  effect  of  these  conclusions  upon  realism 
as  such  is  not  so  much  a  disproof  as  a  removal  of  the  positive 
grounds  for  belief.  The  conclusions  are  indeed  opposed  to  the 
view  that  extramental  realities  are  the  direct  object  of  experience. 
But  whether  objects  are  ever  reflected  in  consciousness  as  in  a  mirror 
is  a  question  which  may  be  raised  anew.  Or  to  put  the  matter  more 
generally,  the  metaphysics  involved  in  the  assumption  of  a  two- 
fold mode  of  cognition  is  a  question  which  undeniably  affords  room 
for  different  antecedent  possibilities  and  which  remains  as  a  matter 
for  separate  treatment. 

B.  H.  Bode. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


THE    PERSONAL   AND   THE   INDIVIDUAL 


IF  we  were  to  ask  a  casual  acquaintance  what  was  the  difference 
between  a  person  and  an  individual,  we  should  probably  be 
told  that  the  two  terms  were  synonymous  and  might  be  used  inter- 
changeably, a  remark  easily  verified  by  observation  of  the  popular 
use  of  these  words.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  take  the  ques- 
tion to  one  of  the  masters  who  know  whose  professional  engagements 
had  not  required  an  exact  determination  of  the  matter,  we  might 
be  assured  there  was  a  difference,  but  that  it  existed,  as  a  colleague 
of  mine  expressed  it,  as  an  'esthetic  annoyance'  rather  than  as  an 
'intellectual  problem.'  If,  being  seriously  concerned  to  ascertain  the 
distinction  between  the  same  pair  of  terms,  we  interrogated  ourselves, 

**Cf.  Baldwin,  'The  UmiU  of  Pragmatinn/  P^pohologieal  Review,  1904, 
p.  30. 
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we  should  likely  find  that  no  answer  was  forthcoming  because  we 
found  ourselves  swamped  by  the  highly  emotional,  ethical  and 
esthetieal  considerations  that  play  around  the  central  problem  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  But  if  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  undetermined  condition  of  the  first  two  classes  and  yet  are 
forbidden  to  answer  it  on  its  own  merits  by  virtue  of  the  interests 
that  center  in  it  through  its  connection  with  our  religious  faiths  and 
hopes,  we  may  yet  find  a  way  of  getting  the  problem  stated  for  dis- 
cussion if  we  reconstruct  the  question  in  an  impersonal  form.  This 
is  w^hat  has  been  done,  and  is  the  sense  of  the  title  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  Its  further  meaning  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
It  will  be  agreed  that  any  consideration  of  the  personal  and  the 
individual  must  take,  in  the  first  place,  a  psychological  form.  But 
to  say  this  does  not  mean  much  until  we  make  clear  what  psychology 
it  is  that  is  to  determine  the  form  of  the  discussion.  To  make  our 
meaning  clear,  who  could  not  anticipate  what  would  be  said  by  our 
ethical  individualists  who  have  not  advanced  in  their  psychology  be- 
yond the  atomic  standpoint  of  the  eighteenth  century!  Here  you 
will  get  either  a  restatement  of  the  Humain  position  with  its  assertion 
of  the  passing  thought,  or  the  counter-assertion,  on  the  basis  of 
intuition,  of  a  unique  datum  called  the  self.  Neither  empiricism  nor 
rationalism  is  satisfactory  because  each,  in  order  to  apply  its  method, 
must  translate  back  into  personal  terms  the  designedly  impersonal 
formulation  of  the  problem  as  it  comes  before  us  here.  We  do  not 
deny  or  affirm  the  existence  of  a  self;  our  question  simply  relates  to 
how  the  personal  and  the  individual  come  to  exist  as  qualifications 
of  a  subject,  however  that  subject  may  be  conceived.  Much  more 
fruitful  in  results  will  our  endeavors  be  if  we  adopt  from  the  start 
the  standpoint  of  social  psychology,  which  has  the  merit  of  taking  the 
subject  in  his  concrete  connections.  The  justification  of  the  method 
must  be  found  in  its  leading  to  definable  results.  But,  in  a  prelimi- 
nary way,  a  distinction  must  be  made  which  frees  the  social  psychol- 
ogist from  the  limitations  of  the  biological  analogies  which  have  been 
of  service  in  the  study  of  social  phenomena.  In  its  use  of  the  his- 
torical method,  biology  lays  stress  upon  the  species  as  the  prius  of 
the  individual  organism,  and  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  organic 
evolution  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  In  social  psy- 
chology, where  a  similar  method  is  in  use,  the  same  general  result 
has  been  reached.  The  group  precedes  and  conditions  the  individual 
member.  But  the  group,  and  this  is  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
does  not  develop  along  biological  lines.  According  to  biology  the 
species  contains  a  certain  number  of  distinct  members,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  species.  The  group,  on  the  other  hand,  may  or  may 
10^    H)r^a]n  distinct  sociological  units.     From  the  biological  stand- 
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point,  the  species  are  exclusive;  from  the  standpoint  of  social  psy- 
chology, the  groups  are,  at  least  partially,  mutually  inclusive.  Hence 
while  the  individual  must  belong  to  only  one  species,  he  may  belong 
to  more  than  one  social  *set/  It  is  this  fact  that  underlies  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  personal  and  the  individual. 

II 

Before  developing  this  hint,  we  must  look  at  the  group  concept 
a  little  closer.  From  the  standpoint  of  structural  psychology,  the 
group  assumes  an  institutional  form.  Structural  features  are  em- 
phasized because  the  group  life  is  taken  in  its  statical  aspects.  In 
this  point  of  view,  we  regard  the  group  in  its  constitutional  forms. 
Each  group  differs  from  every  other  because  it  has  its  own  unique 
constitution.  The  relation  of  any  one  to  the  group  so  considered 
will  depend  upon  whether  he  'swears  to  support  the  constitution.' 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  members  of  a  group  do  not  constitute  it 
what  it  is;  the  organization  is  already  present  as  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent form  before  any  one  is  comprised  within  it.  The  constitution 
is  the  organic  law  of  the  whole.  Any  one  may  adopt  it,  but  such 
adoption  carries  in  it  limitations  on  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  are 
possible  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  possible  to  treat  the  group  in 
this  meaning  of  it  by  the  statistical  method,  which  is  a  descriptive, 
not  an  explanatory,  method,  because  throughout  one  counts  for  one, 
and  for  only  one,  and  each  one  is  equal  to  every  other  within  the 
same  limits. 

From  the  standpoint  of  functional  psychology,  the  group  stands 
for  a  set  of  coordinated  ideas,  not  for  a  number  of  juxtaposed  indi- 
viduals. The  question  of  the  locus  of  these  ideas,  in  one  meaning, 
is  not  a  functional  problem.  For  if  you  ask  what  ideas  are  without 
individuals  to  think  them,  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
nc  individuals  independent  of  a  group  which  sets  its  own  structural 
ideas  as  copies  for  the  thinking  these  individuals  are  to  do.  We 
must  think  with  others,  if  we  are  to  think  at  all.  But  to  think  with 
others  means,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to  think  like  others,  to  think  what 
others  think.  Our  term  consciousness  emphasizes  the  social  char- 
acter of  all  mental  process.  And  it  is  this  organic  function  of  the 
common  ideas,  feelings,  impulses,  etc.,  that  is  chiefly  emphasized 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Now,  if  we  compare  these  two  conceptions  of  the  group,  we  find  an 
instructive  contrast.  The  institution  when  taken  alone  is  exclusive, 
self-sufficient,  conservative.  It  is  what  it  is  independent  of  the 
number  of  those  who  belong  to  it :  America  is  America,  whether  there 
be  60,000,000  or  60,000  Americans.  Prom  the  other  standpoint, 
however,  the  reverse  of  this  most  said.     The  group  is  a  dynamic 
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concept,  which,  because  it  is  a  conscious  process,  develops  by  making 
explicit  the  contradictions  of  its  own  internal  meaning.  Unlefis  there 
were  contradictions,  there  would  be  neither  thought  nor  motives  to 
thinking.  But  they  are  not  the  contradictions  between  cognitive 
processes  out  of  which  the  personal  and  the  individual  develop.  For 
man  is  not  only  a  thinking  being.  He  is  prior  to  this,  and  more 
than  it,  an  active  being  also.  Indeed,  he  is  the  latter  that  he  may 
become  the  former.  It  is,  consequently,  in  the  ways  in  which  these 
two  related  forms  of  his  existence  develop  that  conditions  the  per- 
sonal and  the  individual  qualities  of  any  one's  life. 

Ill 

This  interplay  of  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  qualities  w-e  call  personal  and  individual  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  commonplaces  of  psychogenesis.  Tarde,  Baldwin  and 
Royce  have  made  the  term  imitation  classic  in  this  connection.  Imita- 
tion is  an  instinct-feeling  that  shows  itself  in  the  child  as  a  funda- 
mental tendency  to  certain  modes  of  behavior  in  response  to  his  total 
environment  At  just  w^hat  point  imitation  differentiates  itself  from 
the  mass  of  physiological  responses  as  a  distinct  function  of  the 
organism,  there  is  no  one  willing  to  say.  This  much,  however,  may 
bo  assertx^d,  that  imitation  is  distinguished  from  the  class  of  physio- 
logical reflexes  with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected  in  being  a  repro- 
ductive and  not,  as  in  the  other  class  of  facts,  a  productive  function. 
At  this  point  we  have  also  the  means  of  considering  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  instincts  and  instinct^feelings.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  modes  of  response  are  laid  down  in  the  organism  congenitally, 
or  are  acquired  by  it  later  by  habit,  so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology,  we  have  what  Stout  calls  a  sensation-reflex.  Instincts 
are  operative  within  the  limits  of  the  psychophysiological  arc.  In 
the  case  of  imitation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  behavior  is  de- 
termined by  a  different  set  of  conditions.  Like  all  reflexes,  instincts 
operate  for  the  sake  of  the  adjustments  mediated  by  them.  They 
^  have  a  direct  survival  value.  Imitation,  however,  primarily  has 
reference  to  the  process  by  which  adjustments  are  brought  about. 
Hence,  while  imitation  implies  organic  plasticity  and  susceptibility  . 
to  movements  initiated  by  stimuli,  and,  therefore,  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  instinct ,  it  functions  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  doing  the  thing  whatever  it  is,  and,  therefore,  has  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  feeliyig.  In  imitation  the  overt  act  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  whereas  it  is  primary  in  the  case  of  instinct. 
We  are  consequently  able  to  point  out,  what  has  not  been  made  clear 
in  cun^nt  discussions  of  the  subject,  that  the  child  does  not  imitate 
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what  he  sees  others  doing,  but  endeavors  to  reproduce  a  state  or 
condition  of  his  own  feeling  life.^ 

With  this  understanding  of  what  we  mean  by  imitation,  we  may 
point  out  the  limits  within  which  it  is  operative.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  what  any  given  child  will  do  imitatively  will  depend  upon 
the  structure  of  his  social  environment.  He  finds  his  imitative  sug- 
gestions in  the  first  place  in  the  home,  using  the  term  loosely  for  the 
expansive  social  milieu  of  which  the  *home'  is  the  core  and  center. 
What  he  does  not  experience  by  way  of  stimulus  to  action  can  not 
set  up  responsive  movements  which  are  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
And  where  there  is  no  feeling,  there  is  no  imitation.  In  this  sense, 
all  the  child's  imitations  are  determined  for  him  by  the  environment 
into  which  he  was  born.  He  is,  potentially  and  actually,  from  the 
start  a  member  of  a  group.  It  is  the  life  of  the  group  that  in  the 
first  place,  and  for  so  much  of  his  life,  comes  to  expression  in  what 
he  does  and  thinks.  About  all  this  there  will  be  little  dispute.  But 
what  we  have  to  ascertain  is,  how  far  imitation,  thus  conditioned, 
provides  the  means  for  the  differentiation  of  thought  and  action,  in 
the  interdependence  of  which  the  personal  and  the  individual  receive 
their  characteristic  developments. 

We  have  suggested  already  that  the  sensation-reflex  is  the  type 
of  the  most  complex  psychophysiological  life.  Theoretically,  there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  a  sensation-reflex  becoming  imitative  in  the 
absence  of  competing  interests,  provided  the  feeling  elements  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  afford  satisfaction.  Perhaps  we  may  explain 
in  this  way  the  continued  gaze  of  infants  at  the  light  in  the  darkened 
nursery.  The  presence  of  an  agreeable  reaction  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred in  those  cases  where  the  child  follows  the  light  as  it  is  moved 
about  the  room.  But  however  that  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  an  imitative  element  is  to  be  attributed  to  what  are  called 
the  random  movements  of  arms  and  legs,  and  the  gurgling,  chuckling 
sounds  of  early  infancy.  This  is  certainly  so  if  and  when  they  are 
reproductive  actions.  The  same  general  principles  are  adequate  to 
explain  so-called  'imitation  of  others.'  Without  going  into  the 
question,  we  may  stop  to  remark  that  the  phrase  bears  on  its  face  a 
suggestion  of  the  extra-psychological  motives  that  have  crept  into 
our  treatment  of  the  subject  hitherto.  Implicitly  we  have  on  our 
hands  the  standing  dispute  between  realism  and  idealism,  only  in  a 
new  form.  But  leaving  these  considerations  aside,  we  may  affirm, 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  that  no  one  can  imitate  any  one 
but  himself.     I  can  not  reproduce,  in  the  way  that  you  can,  either 

*  For  evidence  tending  to  confirm  this  account,  although  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  writer*8  '  An  Analysis  of  Elementary 
Psychic  Process,*  Ptychologioal  Review,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  166  ff. 
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your  action  or  your  feeling.  I  can  reproduce  only  my  own  previoas 
state.  And,  therefore,  we  should  say  that  a  comparison,  ab  extra, 
of  one  set  of  actions  performed  by  one  person  with  a  similar  set  of 
actions  performed  by  another,  even  when  there  seems  to  be  a  causal 
dependency  between  them,  is  not  a  final  determination  of  the  imi- 
tative character  of  the  second  set  of  actions,  and  the  method  itself 
may  be  entirely  fallacious.  Now,  this  is  what  we  should  expect  if,  as 
we  have  said,  imitation  is  concerned  neither  with  the  stimulating 
agent  nor  with  the  effected  results  of  movements,  but  with  the  proc- 
esses through  which  adjustments  are  made  to  determining  environ- 
ments. The  causation  of  imitation  lies  in  the  life  of  feeling.  As 
a  matter,  however,  of  colloquial  convenience,  but  never  as  a  matter 
of  scientific  accuracy,  I  may  be  said  to  imitate  another.  What  this 
imports  is  that  the  other  is  a  means  of  suggesting  through  a  social 
situation  the  desirability  of  a  certain  emotional  experience.  The 
only  way  that  any  one  can  affect  any  other  within  the  same  social 
group  is  by  creating  a  disturbance  of  the  feeling  life  which  can  get 
its  satisfaction,  as  we  anticipate,  only  in  the  course  of  action  that 
we  wish  to  see  carried  out.  The  actions  in  question,  that  is  to  say, 
are  only  indirectly  related  to  the  actions  they  are  said  to  imitate.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  all  imitation  is  so  variable.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  imitation  tends  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  action  by  putting  a  premium  upon  certain  types  of  feeling. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  the  child's  life,  imitation  is  also  a 
means  to  a  higher  form  of  conscious  activity.  Imitation,  we  have 
seen,  is  an  individual  function  operating  under  the  stimulus  of  a. 
social  environment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  single  action,  or  set 
of  actions,  ever  exhausts  the  relations  that  are  established,  through 
imitation,  between  the  agent  and  his  conditioning  circumstances.  In 
the  same  social  milieu,  variations  are  possible  that  at  times  approach, 
if  they  do  not  quite  pass  beyond,  the  imitative  life.  The  way  for 
this  is  paved  by  'imperfect  imitations,'  so-called.  Not  only,  that  is, 
does  one  not  always  reproduce  the  *copy,'  but  one  does  not  always 
succeed  in  securing  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  repeated 
movements.  Indeed,  because  feeling  loses  in  piquancy  by  being 
repeated,  one  is  bound  to  modify  the  overt  action,  and  therefore 
depart  fn)ni  the  *copy,'  in  order  to  secure  the  satisfaction  that  imita- 
tion is  intended  to  mediate.  This  means,  of  course,  that  whenever 
you  find  a  perfect  imitation,  the  action  is  no  longer  imitative,  but 
automatic.  The  action  is  now  performed  as  a  means  to  some  end 
outside  the  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  But  the  motif  of 
imitation  is  found  within  the  process  itself.  Hence,  the  only  kind  of 
imitation  you  can  have  is  just  this  so-called  'imperfect'  imitation. 
Variation,  ^hpt  is  to  say,  is  as  essential  to  imitation  as  is  conformity. 
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This  further  fact  entails  a  limitation  of  the  imitative  process  by  the 
development  of  imitation  itself.  The  more  completely  and  widely 
imitative  the  child  is,  the  more  directly  and  necessarily  does  he  be- 
come something  more  than  imitative.  For,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  problem  is  to  seek  for  greater  variation  as  a  means  of  furthering 
his  own  psychic  existence.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  environment, 
through  its  complexity,  supplies  the  conditions  of  variation.  Bald- 
win has  pointed  out  the  different  attitudes  assumed  by  the  child 
toward  father,  mother,  brother,  sister.^  But  the  home,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  any  other  single  group,  does  not  contain  within  itself 
the  possibility  of  fostering,  for  imitation,  an  indefinite  demand  for 
variety.  When  interest  of  the  type  that  lends  itself  to  imitation  has 
lapsed,  either  or  both  of  two  possibilities  are  open.  We  may  transfer 
ourselves,  for  some  or  all  of  the  time,  to  another  group,  which,  be- 
cause of  its  newness,  provides  the  means  of  further  imitative  reaction. 
The  *far  country'  is  always  an  escape  for  the  boy  who  will  not  be 
anything  but  imitative,  and  his  legitimate  end  is  to  *feed  swine.'  We 
may,  ht)wever,  remain  at  home  and  find  within  it  the  means  of  an- 
other than  imitative  form  of  activity.  The  home— or  any  other 
group  that  has  been  imitatively  exhausted— then  becomes  an  ideal 
rather  than  a  matter-of-fact  thing,  between  which  and  the  actual 
home  of  our  experience  there  is  contrast  enough  for  the  development 
of  our  higher  ethical  and  spiritual  powers.  Either,  then,  through 
the  experience  of  contrasted  social  groups  in  each  of  which  our  life 
is  on  an  imitative  plane,  or  through  the  awakening  to  the  ideal  which 
every  social  group  implies  but  nowhere  fully  realizes,  or  through 
both,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  come  into  conflict,  and  con- 
dition, of  necessity,  the  development  of  those  qualities  we  cal!  per- 
sonal and  individual. 

IV 
Let  us  apply  the  distinctions  already  made  suflBciently  clear  to  the 
terms  under  discussion.  We  have  seen  in  our  consideration  of  imita- 
tion two  mutually  limiting  tendencies  in  the  development  of  mental 
ability.*  The  first  is  conservative.  The  community  works  upon  the 
subject  to  make  him  more  and  more  fittingly  the  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  own  complex  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  reactions  are  mechanized  in  conformity  to  the  common  type. 
A  premium  is  placed  upon  certain  forms  of  behavior,  through  which 
the  will  of  the  society  becomes  the  law  of  each  one's  conduct.     The 

' '  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations/  pp.  16  ff. 

'  \Vc  have  chosen  to  discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with  imitation  be- 
cause  if  the  case  for  which  we  are  arguing  could  be  made  out  there,  little 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  maintaining  the  same  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  A  more  highly  developed  human  subject. 
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more  completely  obedient,  or— which  is  the  same  thing— the  more 
thoroughly  imitative,  any  one  becomes,  the  more  does  he  conform  to 
the  life  he  shares  in  common  with  others.  The  structural  elements 
of  the  group,  as  a  group,  operate  as  limits  determining  what  any 
one  may  or  may  not  regard  as  constitutional  in  his  own  behavior. 
We  play  the  game  within  the  rules.  Society,  that  is  to  say,  func- 
tions in  the  interests  of  conduct,  of  the  practical  life,  and  against  the 
interests  of  thought,  of  the  theoretical  life.  We  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  meaning  already  laid  down  in  the  group  life  which,  as 
a  matter  of  self-preservation,  we  are  made  to  share.  Severally,  we 
learn,  and  of  necessity  have  to  acquire  the  ability  to  express,  what 
is  required  of  us  by  the  wider  inclusive  social  structure  which  con- 
ditions from  the  start  all  we  are  and  are  to  become.  Without  such 
predetermination  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any  one 
existing  as  human  beings  are  known  to  exist.  This  conformity  is 
one  of  the  necessary  and  inescapable  conditions  of  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  are  able  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  term  per- 
sonality. To  be  a  person  means  that  the  larger  life,  the  common, 
shared  life  of  the  group,  comes  to  a  particular  expression  in  each 
of  its  members  in  such  a  way  that  the  originality  of  the  expression 
does  not  subvert,  but  conserves,  the  fundamental  and  primary 
meaning  of  the  constitution  which  confers  the  rights,  and  sets  the 
limits  of  personal  activity.  Personality,  we  see,  then,  is  a  distinctly 
social  quality. 

The  other  tendency,  with  reference  to  any  given  group,  is  de- 
structive. In  the  former  case  we  saw  that  the  interests  of  society 
depend  upon  getting  the  reactions  of  its  members  mechanized  to  the 
extent  of  securing  conformity  to  common  types  and  standards  of 
behavior.  Mechanism,  from  this  standpoint,  is  the  end  of  human 
life.  If  this  were  all,  moralists  would  be  justified  in  seeking  a 
calculus,  and  determinism  would  be  the  only  defensible  ethical 
doctrine.  But  we  pointed  out  that  because  imitation  works  through 
feeling,  it  limits  itself  and  gives  rise  to  a  higher,  more  ideal  form 
of  mental  functioning.  In  this  point  of  view  mechanism  becomes  a 
means,  not  the  end,  of  human  existence.  Thought  i^ubordinates  to  its 
own  uses  the  social  situations  which  determined  the  subject's  former 
relations.  It  tends  to  modify  conduct  by  making  reference  to  an- 
other set  of  actual  or  ideal  conditions.  Thought  tends  to  carry  the 
subject  beyond  the  limits  of  the  group  by  developing  other  meanings 
than  those  constitutionally  belonging  to  it;  and  requiring  other 
forms  of  reaction  than  those  socially  sanctioned  by  it  In  this  way 
may  we  conceive  the  principle  of  individuality  to  become  operative. 
Individuality  consists  in  those  unique  qualities,  or  unique  combina- 
M^r   V    common  qualities,  by  which  one  man  is  distinguished  from 
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another  in  the  same  social  group.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  'dis- 
tinguished man,'  meaning  what  we  sometimes  express  otherwise  as  a 
'strong  individuality.'  Whichever  mode  of  expression  we  use,  we 
intend  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  person  in  question,  in 
some  noteworthy  features,  is  not  like  those  with  whom  he  associates. 
Individuality  tends  to  separation  from  the  class.     It  is  a  variation. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  that  the  personal  and  the  individual  are 
differentiations  within  a  given  group.  Each  expresses  a  distinct  re- 
lation of  the  subject  to  the  total  complex  within  which,  for  the  time, 
he  functions  as  a  part.  Neither  quality  gets  its  exemplification  in- 
dependently of  a  social  environment  as  the  other  term  of  the  relation 
which,  as  we  have  said,  each  implies.  This  is  readily  seen  in  the 
case  of  personality  where  the  subject  is  taken  representatively.  So 
far  as  this  characteristic  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  kind  to  your  knowledge  through  which  of  a  given  number 
of  subjects  you  arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  group  to  which 
they  all  belong.  Each  subject,  in  this  instance,  is  typical.  But 
the  same  general  fact,  although  with  a  different  emphasis,  is  also 
illustrated  by  what  we  call  individuality.  The  relational  character 
is  discernible  here  because  individuality  involves  a  contrast  which 
is  lacking  in  personality.  The  subject,  as  individual,  is  reacting, 
in  this  case,  so  as  to  emphasize  differences,  not,  as  before,  to  main- 
tain similarities.  But  the  differences,  wherever  in  point  of  origin 
they  may  be  said  to  come  from,  fall  within  the  group  which,  as  we 
pointed  out,  conditions  from  start  to  finish  the  life  that  human  be- 
ings are  necessitated  to  live.  They  are  differences  because,  in  short, 
they  imply  a  reference  to  the  communal  experiences  which  person- 
ality most  effectively  expresses.  If  the  personal  does  not,  in  itself, 
require  the  individual,  the  individual  is  impossible  without  the  per- 
sonal. It  is,  therefore,  the  more  highly  developed  character.  The 
subject,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  atypical.  Individuality  of  action, 
in  the  sense  explained,  is  determined  by  the  whole  within  which  it 
takes  place,  and  expresses  the  degree  to  which  the  group  is  capable 
of  modification  without  ceasing  to  be  what  essentially  it  is.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  operative  is  seen  when  we  consider  that  the 
common  social  life  acquires  a  unique  expression  in  each  of  its  mem- 
bers; no  one  is  the  exact  reproduction  of  any  other;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  one  is  equally  representative  of  the  whole  within  which 
all  find  their  life.  But  as  showing  the  relations  of  the  personal  and 
the  individual  we  have  only  to  remark  that  both  are  differentiations 
whose  mutual  limitations  are  mediated  in  characteristic  ways  through 
the  social  milieu  which  provides  the  proper  conditions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  each.  Arthur  Ernest  Davhs. 

Ohio  Statb  Univcbsitt. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE   EFFICACY  OF   THOUGHT 

TDROFESSOR  A.  W.  MOORE,  in  his  courteous  review  of  my 
-■-  book  on  *The  Life  of  Reason,'^  has  pointed  out  what  he  feels 
to  be  a  discrepancy  in  my  language,  and  perhaps  a  difficulty  in  the 
subject-matter  itself,  touching  a  point  of  very  great  importance. 
This  point  is  the  sense  in  which  mental  facts  may  be  called  influ- 
ential, may  have  a  function  or  power. 

There  are  many  possible  readings  of  this  problem,  some  of 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  a  function  of  thought  to  give  an  intrinsic  value  to  the 
moment  in  which  it  occurs.  Thought  has  an  esthetic  or  ecstatic 
quality.  This  function,  inefficacious  as  it  is,  would  suffice  to  make 
thought  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 

2.  Thought  has  the  power  of  asserting  ideal  verities ;  it  has  a  con- 
t'^mplative  and  dialectical  function.     An  ephemeral  seraph,  alone 

M  the  universe,  might  recite  the  multiplication  table  and  die.  His 
thought  would  have  possessed  two  ideal  functions,  one  beatifying, 
the  other  self -explicative  or  discursive. 

3.  Thought  may  have  a  transitive  but  merely  cognitive  function ; 
it  may  represent,  and  mean  to  represent,  some  independent  fact,  as 
when  I  say  to  myself  that  C»sar  died  on  the  Ides  of  March.  The 
eventual  test  of  this  truth,  its  consistency  with  other  judgments,  its 
prevalence,  its  destiny,  or  its  being  a  thought  that  would  subsist 
permanently  in  an  organism  usefully  adapted  to  a  special  environ- 
ment— all  this  does  not  enter  into  the  cognitive  pretensions  of  the 
thought.  These  are  ideal ;  but  as  the  truth  of  the  thought  hangs  on 
the  existence  of  the  external  fact  to  which  it  refers,  its  truth  remains 
always  an  assumption  from  its  own  point  of  vantage;  though  a 
third  person  might  perhaps  have  further  means  of  deciding  for 
himself  whether  that  thought  had  been  true  or  false. 

4.  Thought  may  have  prophetic  scope:  it  may  foretell  what  is 
about  to  take  place.  This  harmony,  purely  speculative  in  itself, 
would,  if  at  all  frequent,  very  much  increase  the  inner  wealth  and 
dignity  of  thought  mentioned  in  1  and  3. 

5.  Mingled  with  prophecy  may  be  desire;  and  if  to  confident 
prophecy  and  eager  desire  an  eventual  verification  accrues,  the 
result  is  a  sense  of  power.  Thought  is  then  supposed  to  have  brought 
about  its  own  realization,  and  to  be  responsible  for  it.  This  felt 
efficacy  is  always  moral,  or  rather  magical.  It  is  a  power  attributed 
to  thought,  in  its  ideal  capacity  and  by  virtue  of  its  intent,  to  bring 
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about  what  it  calls  for,  as  an  incantation  or  an  exorcism  might  do, 
through  empty  reaches  of  time  and  space. 

6.  Thought,  taken  as  a  psychological  existence,  might  have  a 
causal  influence  on  a  succeeding  state  of  mind,  quite  apart  from  the 
ideal  burden  of  either.  Thus,  a  dialectical  argument  might  bring  on 
a  headache  or  (if  mental  association  were  directly  efficacious)  hearing 
others  speak  with  a  certain  accent  might  cause  me  to  hear  myself 
later  speaking  with  the  same,  no  physical  links  intervening. 

7.  Thought  might  be  carried  on  for  a  while  by  dialectical  pro- 
gression, the  meaning  constituting  an  evolutionary  'force.'  The 
thought  might  then  be  transformed  into  another  irrelevant  state  of 
mind,  as  in  6 ;  but  a  moment  later  this  state  of  mind  might  become 
a  cerebral  process,  which,  in  turn,  might  be  propagated  for  a  while 
mechanically^  but  might  finally  evaporate  out  of  the  physical  world 
altogether,  the  'force'  of  it  going  to  constitute  a  fresh  mental  event, 
either  irrelevant  or,  by  preestablished  harmony,  cognitive  of  the 
physical  fact  that  caused  it ;  and  so  on  as  before. 

8.  Thought  might  be  without  efficacy,  either  in  its  moral  or.  in 
its  existential  capacity ;  yet  the  bodily  function,  the  instinct  or  habit, 
which  it  accompanied,  might  involve  the  maintenance  of  that  thought, 
or  its  dialectical  development  in  time.  In  this  case  the  thought  would 
be  so  grounded  as  to  vouch  for  its  occasional  reappearance,  when- 
ever the  juncture  reoccurred  at  which  it  was  evoked  originally. 
Thus  books,  customs  and  works  of  art  insure  the  perpetuity  of 
spiritual  experience  as,  in  a  larger  sense,  do  the  unchanged  face  of 
nature  and  the  hereditary  structure  of  animals.  Thought  might 
still  be  called  efficacious  in  the  only  sense,  not  magical,  in  which  its 
efficacy  would  be  at  all  congruous  with  its  intent;  namely,  through 
the  natural  efficacy  of  the  creature  whose  life  it  expressed. 

As  to  my  personal  opinion  in  this  matter,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see  Professor  Moore  finds  ambiguously  expounded  in  my  book,  it 
is  probably  plain  enough  from  the  above  statement  of  the  various 
possibilities.  1,  2,  3  and  4  describe  purely  ideal  functions  of  thought, 
all  of  which  it  undoubtedly  reaches  at  certain  moments.  5,  on  the 
contrary,  describes  a  superstition;  yet  it  is  this  superstition,  clung 
to  by  the  unreconciled  childishness  of  man,  that  alone  induces  any- 
body to  defend  the  extravagances  and  confusions  of  6  and  7.  Peo- 
ple wish  thought  to  be  mechanically  efficacious  because  they  think 
it  would  be  a  better  guide  than  the  cerebral  process  which  underlies 
it;  yet  why  a  better  guide,  unless  it  operated  miraculously,  by  its 
intent,  and  not  by  virtue  of  some  irrelevant  evolution  of  its  sub- 
stance ?  8,  accordingly,  represents  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive ; 
and  it  explains  certain  phrases  which  I  have  not  studied  to  avoid, 
thinking  that  their  metaphorical  character  would  be  obvioua  to  the 
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reader.  We  all  speak  of  Malthus's  ideas  'governing'  the  movement 
of  population,  yet  hardly  expect  to  be  accused  of  maintaining  that 
poor  Malthus*s  hard  thinking  caused  Israel's  fecundity  or  the 
congestion  in  our  large  cities.  A  thought  is  said  to  govern  those 
portions  of  existence  the  movement  of  which  it  serves  to  predict 
or  to  describe.  One  may  well  say  that  'reason  is  vital  impulse 
modified  by  reflection.'  It  is  certain  that  when  a  man  'reflects' 
his  action  changes  in  consequence,  just  as  he  turns  aside  when 
he  'sees'  an  obstacle  in  front  of  him;  but  as  his  seeing  was  an 
impression  on  his  organs,  without  which  his  fancy  would  have  pic- 
tured nothing,  and  as  his  turning  was  an  instinct  or  habit  of  his 
organism,  without  which  the  image  would  have  signified  no  danger; 
so  the  pause  in  refiection  was  a  physical  event,  accompanied  by  an 
oscillation  of  projects  in  the  mind  (for  refiection  can  not  decide  when 
reflection  shall  arise,  nor  how  long  it  shall  last,  nor  what  course  it 
shall  take).  The  consequences  of  reflection  are  due  to  its  causes,  to 
the  competitive  impulses  in  the  body,  not  to  the  wistful  lucubration 
itself;  for  this  is  mere  poetry.  People's  thoughts  are  most  inade- 
quate and  choked  just  when  their  action  is  most  rapid  and  urgent. 
That  consciousness  is  a  lyric  cry,  even  in  the  midst  of  business,  is 
something  which  must  be  felt,  perhaps,  to  be  understood;  and  they 
that  have  feeling,  let  them  feel  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  ambiguity  which  others  as  well  as  Professor 
Moore  find  in  my  book  seems  to  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  their 
generously  attributing  to  it  loftier  pretensions  than  it  ever  puts  forth. 
They  begin  by  reading  into  my  words  two  doctrines  which  perhaps  they 
think  highly  of,  namely,  that  the  genesis  of  knowledge  is  the  genesis 
of  things,  and  that  truth  is  useful  illusion;  but  they  soon  find  that 
my  expressions  contradict  these  doctrines,  which  I  not  only  never 
entertained,  but  can  not  even  conceive.  For  in  assigning  any  origin 
to  nature  we  assume  another  nature  operating  behind,  while  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  one  illusion  could  be  more  useful  than  another  in 
a  vacuum;  yet  if  a  determinate  environment  existed,  the  true  idea 
of  it  would  be  determined  by  what  that  environment  was,  not  by  the 
uses  which  the  idea  of  it  might  have.  What  I  can  readily  conceive, 
however,  is  how  puzzled  and  disappointed  a  reader  must  be  who 
begins  by  taking  for  a  complete  cosmogony  what  is  merely  a  biog- 
raphy of  human  reason,  and  how  miserably  this  whole  drama  of 
thought  must  seem  to  him  to  end,  if  it  ends  in  discovering  what 
has  always  been  true. 

G.  Santayana. 

Habvabd  Univebsftt. 
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The  Essentials  of  Spirituality.     Felix  Adler.     New  York:  James  Pott 

&  Co.     1905.     Pp.  92. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  has  published  four  popular  addresses 
which  are  very  readable  and  elevating  in  tone.  An  attempt  at  defining 
the  concept  of  spirituality  is  preceded  by  a  description  and  criticism 
of  some  concrete  examples,  while  the  definition  aims  at  establishing  an 
ethically  ideal  meaning  of  the  term  rather  than  at  embracing  current 
usage.  The  characteristic  marks  of  the  spiritual  life  are  'serenity,  a 
certain  inwardness,  a  measure  of  saintliness.'  It  is  not  mere  aspira- 
tion, but  virtue  realized  and  embodied.  "  The  spiritually-minded  person 
is  one  who  regards  whatever  he  undertakes  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
hindering  or  furthering  his  attainment  of  the  supreme  end."  Different 
types  of  spirituality  are  involved  in  the  different  ways  of  conceiving  of 
this  end.  Three  conditions  of  its  attainment  are  explained:  (1)  Fre- 
quent reflective  detachment  from  narrow  or  practical  temporal  interests; 
(2)  living  in  view  of  the  constant  possibility  of  death,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate more  justly  the  relative  values  of  life;  (3)  elimination  of  subjective 
egoism,  treating  self  and  others  alike.  The  ideal  implied  in  (1)  is  not 
that  of  mystical  and  abstract,  but  of  concrete,  spirituality,  which  sees 
facts  in  their  meanings,  deeds  and  affairs  in  their  eternal  relationships. 

The  address  on  *  The  Spiritual  Attitude  toward  one's  Neighbor '  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  of  human  equality.  Its  genesis  was  from  religion, 
which,  however,  left  it  a  heritage  of  peculiar  limitations  and  defects; 
it  has  been  further  stimulated  by  political  constitutions;  but  it  has  its 
adequate  ground  neither  in  religion  nor  in  politics.  It  does  not  rightly 
mean  equality  of  gifts  or  energy,  but  the  essentially  human  sigrnificance 
and  worth  of  every  member  of  the  species,  the  organic  nature  of  human 
life  and  society  in  which  every  individual  has  an  important  function 
and  deserves  recognition.  Its  sole  basis  is  in  the  moral  law;  it  is  a 
postulate  for  the  sake  of  action,  and  it  can  be  verified  only  by  action, 
and  not  by  mere  facts  divorced  from  action.  To  act  on  the  principle 
of  the  worth  of  all  men  is  to  create  and  so  to  discover  such  worth  in 
abundance. 

The  paper  on  *  The  Spiritual  Attitude  toward  Oppressors'  treats  of 
our  attitude  toward  others'  wrong-doing.  It  must  be  dynamic  rather 
than  quiet istic  and  fatalistic,  and  while  it  can  admit  no  such  thing  as 
sin  apart  from  the  sinner,  it  must  distinguish  between  the  single  deed 
and  the  entire  chAacter  of  the  agent  It  involves  in  order  these  steps: 
(1)  Check  the  exhibition  of  the  evil  will;  (2)  give  publicity  to  the  offense, 
and  so  humiliate  the  offender;  (3)  change  his  environment  in  order  to 
reform  his  habits;  (4)  forgive  him,  receive  him  back  into  fellowship 
and  recognize  his  positive  function.  Under  (2)  it  is  maintained  that  the 
purpose  of  punishment  is  purely  reformatory,  that  the  permanent  break* 
ing  of  bad  habits  may  require  a  moment  of  severe  shodc,  and  that  the 
death  penalty  is  without  valid  ethical  ground;  the  difficulties  of  passing 
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judgment  on  others  are  also  discussed.  Our  attitude  toward  oppressors 
must  recognize  them  as  persons,  must  involve  conflict,  but  must  be 
inspired  by  benevolent  purpose.  Conflict  inspired  only  by  hatred,  egoism 
or  rivalry  is  not  a  positive  factor  in  moral  progress;  this  point  gives 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  our  view  of  spirituality. 

The  fourth  paper,  on  *  The  Two  Souls  in  the  Human  Breast,'  treats 
mainly  of  the  spiritual  attitude  toward  one's  own  failings.  The  at- 
tempt is  first  made  to  point  out  how  the  public  exposure  of  evil  is  limited 
in  its  value.  Two  kinds  of  cases  are  distinguished:  (1)  those  in  which 
guilt  must  be  confessed  and  expiated  because  ^  publicity  is  necessary  .  .  . 
to  repair  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  others,'  and  (2)  those  in  which 
the  evil  affects  others  but  indirectly.  In  the  latter  class  self -revelation 
is  not  even  allowable;  the  battle  should  be  confined  to  one's  own  inner 
consciousness.  In  this  connection  the  formula  for  the  spiritual  attitude 
is  not  found  in  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Karma,  but  in  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  duality  of  nature  and  spirit.  For  the  material  of  the 
moral  life,  whether  it  inclines  to  positive  or  negative  value,  we  are  not 
responsible.  Neither  praise  nor  blame  attaches  to  us  for  the  existence 
of  our  instincts  and  tendencies,  but  only  for  their  use,  for  the  elective 
synthesis  we  make  of  them.  While  natural  temperament  may  oscillate 
between  selfishness  and  sympathy,  moral  character  reacts  upon  both 
these  tendencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  unitary  principle;  and  here 
we  have  a  further  justification  of  the  concept  of  spirituality,  which 
means  the  dominance  of  a  supreme  end  that  is  dynamic,  organic,  con- 
crete. The  chief  practical  deduction  from  this  question  is  that  on  every 
occasion,  whether  great  or  small,  regard  should  be  given  to  the  inner 
principles  rather  than  to  the  external  effects  of  actions;  thus,  the  great 
will  appear  small,  and  the  small  will  become  great  in  significance.  This  at 
once  condemns  any  politic  action  that  is  insincere  and  adherence  to  cus- 
tom when  principle  demands  its  defiance. 

It  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  defect  in  popular  papers  when  they  refrain 
from  a  systematic  explication  of  many  theoretically  important  relation- 
ships within  the  field  essayed.  This  is  not  forgotten  even  when  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  author  suggest  the  following  criticisms.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  stress  laid  upon  a  conscious  relation  to  an  ulti- 
mate end  recognizes  the  importance  of  play,  natural  life  and  spontaneous 
action;  even  oscillating,  tangential  modes  of  conduct  may  in  the  long 
run  develop  the  ultimate  end  and  bring  us  nearer  to  it,  and  perhaps  such 
an  end  functions  mainly  and  most  fruitfully  as  a  subconscious  factor. 
If  the  spiritual  man  is  never  content  short  of  perfection,  and  yet 
spirituality  is  a  realized  harmony  of  the  soul  marked  by  serenity,  here 
are  suggested  both  the  dynamic  and  the  static  types  of  ideal;  and  espe- 
cially if  the  mediation  of  religion  is  not  employed,  the  mutual  adjustment 
of  these  two  phases  remains  to  be  shown.  The  apparent  divorce  of  fact 
and  ideal  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  is  overcome  by 
an  appeal  to  moral  pragmatism;  but  the  rejection  of  the  religious  and 
political  bases  of  that  doctrine  as  being  external  to  ethics  would  seem  to 
\rr\v^^    9r^  unwarranted  separation  of  morality  from  these  other  life  in- 
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terests.  Further,  to  determine  when  public  exposure  of  evil  is  demanded 
is  confessedly  difficult.  The  criterion  can  hardly  be  the  effect  of  the 
mere  evil  upon  others,  for  the  political  dishonesty  of  public  men  may 
have  but  an  indirect  effect,  through  a  complicated  machinery,  upon 
humbler  citizens,  while  their  errors  of  private  life  may,  in  a  subtle  and 
indefinable  manner,  sap  the  spiritual  vitality  of  those  most  intimate  with 
them.  If  the  test  is  the  effect  of  the  exposure  on  all  concerned,  this,  be 
it  noticed,  is  to  appeal  not  to  an  abstract  moral  principle,  but  to  the 
principle  of  specific  utility  under  the  conditions.  And  surely  the  author 
does  not  mean  to  maintain  that  in  self-criticism  public  exposure  is 
wrong  while  in  criticism  of  others  it  is  right.  Again,  the  outlined  view 
of  the  relation  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  as  between  the 
'  given '  and  the  product  of  our  will,  needs  guarding  against  an  ultimate 
dualism  repugnant  alike  to  theory  and  to  practise.  It  is  admittedly  hard 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  material  imposed  upon  us  and  our 
own  contributions;  we  should  admit  a  similar  indistinct  boundary  be- 
tween the  self  and  other  agents,  and  so  insist  on  a  sharing  of  responsibility. 
When  we  consider  weak  will,  low  ideals,  defective  power  of  intellectual 
synthesis,  and  the  lack  of  spirituality  partly  consequent  to  these,  we 
must  ask  how  far  these  are  a  natural  inheritance  and  how  far  they  are 
due  to  the  environment.  If  we  abstract  the  elements  given  through 
heredity  and  environment,  what  is  left  that  is  essentially  spiritual  except 
the  relation — the  active  relating — of  these?  But  this  is  intimately  and 
organically  connected  with  the  given;  the  active  and  the  passive  are  only 
distinguished  aspects  of  what  is  essentially  one  life  process,  one  self. 
This  shows  the  inadequacy  of  a  dualism  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
or  of  any  abstract  spirituality.  Finally,  the  implied  rejection  of  utility 
as  a  criterion  of  conduct  in  comparison  with  an  abstract  moral  principle 
is  to  hark  back  to  instinct  and  habit  rather  than  to  use  the  conscious 
guidance  of  a  concrete  ultimate  end  kept  in  touch  with  the  conditions; 
nor  can  the  abstract  principle  be  relied  upon  in  face  of  such  difficulties 
as  deciding  when  evil  should  be  exposed.  Effects  are  themselves  elements 
in  every  workable  moral  principle.  The  danger  is  apparent  of  viewing 
moral  principles  and  the  ultimate  end  as  eternal  verities,  static,  and  in 
themselves  divorced  from  particular  human  needs  which  rank  as  the 
mere  material  of  morality. 

Such  reservations  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  formulating  a  practise  so 
aa  to  satisfy  theory  as  well  as  of  formulating  theories  which  can  work  in 
practise. 

E.  L.  Norton. 
Wkstern  Resebve  Uxiversity. 

UEnseignemeni  public  en  France  an  debut  du  XX^  siecle,  Gaston 
RouviKR.  Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.  1905.  Pp.  xi -f  131. 
The  University  of  Upsala  has  been  fortunate  in  its  lecturers  from 
abroad.  To  its  initiative  in  the  first  instance  philosophical  students  are 
indebted  for  the  discuBsions  crystallized  in  Hoffding's  '  Problems  of  Phi- 
losophy.'   In  a  different  way  they  have  reaioii  to  be  grateful  for  Rouvier's 
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monograph  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  France.  Invited  to  give 
a  vacation  course  at  the  Swedish  University  in  1903,  M.  Rouvier,  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  requested  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  his 
lectures  in  a  permanent  form.  The  answer  to  the  request  is  given  in  the 
present  volume,  which  brings  the  discussion  down  to  1904  and  reproduces 
the  author's  mature  conclusions  concerning  his  interesting  theme. 

The  book  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics.  All  degrees  in  the  educational 
system  are  considered,  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  universities  and 
the  special  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  research.  The  organization 
of  the  various  forms  of  instruction,  moreover,  is  treated  historically  as 
well  as  explained  and  estimated  in  its  existing  phases.  In  each  case  the 
writer  goes  back  to  the  conditions  inherited  by  the  republic  from  the 
earlier  regimes,  and  then  traces  the  pedagogical  development  through  the 
last  thirty  years  to  the  present  order  of  affairs.  The  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  and  the  secularization  of  education,  the  endeavors  to  liberal- 
ize and  modernize  methods  of  instruction,  the  efforts  after  unity  in  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  in  its  constituent  parts,  the  underlying  purpose  to 
inculcate  a  civic  morality  apart  from  ecclesiastical,  or  even  philosophical, 
formulas — these  are  all  discussed  with  an  entire  sympathy  which  leads  the 
author  into  enthusiastic  praises  of  his  native  land.  This  attitude  lends 
his  work  a  i)eculiar  interest.  Often  M.  Rouvier  writes  as  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  republic  rather  than  as  a  disinterested  educational  historian. 
It  is  the  new  France  which  he  is  explaining  to  an  audience  of  sympathetic 
foreigners,  and  his  chief  concern  is  that  they  shall  understand  its  essen- 
tial moral  seriousness  instead  of  looking  on  the  nation  as  given  over  to 
frivolity  and  play.  Thus  the  argument  brings  up  the  great  philosophical 
and  religious  questions  which  are  agitating  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  to-day.  At  times  these  are  passed  over  by  our  author  with  a  light 
touch.  Thinkers  of  other  schools  will  find  it  difficult  to  share  his  con- 
fidence concerning  the  future  of  the  lay  society  and  the  moral  education 
which  builds  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  alone.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
added  that  like  dissent  will  come  from  some  who  take  longer  views  of 
the  development  of  European  culture.  But  his  optimism  is  excellently 
fitted  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  circle  of  ideas  pn  which  later  repub- 
lican France  is  rearing  a  new  order  of  civilization  and  to  fix  attention 
on  the  crucial  experiment  which  it  is  minded  to  adventure.  From  this 
point  of  view  M.  Rouvier's  final  word  has  unquestionable  significance: 
"  Ainsi  se  verifie  que  la  France,  dans  ses  ecoles,  tente  aujourdliui  une 
nouvelle  et  essenticlle  experience,  et  veut  ^prouver  s'il  est  vraiment  im- 
possible de  former  la  conscience  du  citoyen  par  le  seul  enseigrnement  du 
devoir  qu'a  tout  homme  de  respecter  I'homme,  dans  sa  propre  personne  et 
dans  la  personne  d'autrui "  (p.  131). 

Amid  these  graver  matters,  however,  the  facts  of  French  education, 
and  even  its  figures,  are  not  neglected.  Nor  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
subject  overlooked.  Within  the  brief  compass  of  the  work  the  foreigner 
will  find  the  information  which  he  needs  to  understand  in  outline  the 
system  followed  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  France,  and  also  oon- 
'*♦«'  i^i'iifp  to  aid  him,  should  he  wish  himself  to  study  there.     To  fhv 
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end  the  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  provision  made  by  the  state 
or  by  private  enterprise  for  the  instruction  of  students  from  other  lands. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONa 

Wesleyan  University. 

Lineaments  d'une  synthese  scolastique  des  moeurs.     M.  Oossard.     Revue 

de  philosophie,  February,  1906. 

In  a  fourteen-page  article  M.  Gossard  gives  a  summary  sketch  of  a 
synthesis  of  moral  science  according  to  traditional  scholastic  principles. 
The  scholastics  realized  that  clear  thinking  conduces  to  right  conduct, 
or,  as  Pdre  Gratry  expresses  it,  "  II  fait  chaud  dans  Tame  quand  il  fait 
clair  dans  Tesprit."  Accordingly,  they  maintained  that  a  system  of 
morals  must  start  with  an  analysis  of  fundamental  concepts  which  are 
in  themselves  metaphysical,  namely,  the  good,  the  perfect,  the  imperfect 
An  imperfect  being  tends  naturally  to  become  perfect,  or  complete;  per- 
fection, or  completeness,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  term  of  action  or  striving, 
is  called  end;  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  harmonious  development  of  the  being 
who  acts  or  strives,  it  is  called  good;  in  so  far  as  the  being  is  capable  of 
possessing  the  good,  the  good  is  happiness.  The  inclination  of  a  being 
towards  the  good  is  love;  the  activity,  or  effort,  of  a  being  to  attain  hap- 
piness is  action.  Now,  to  pass  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  a  being 
must  have  at  its  disposal  a  supplementary  energy,  an  energy  derived  from 
without.  Therefore,  the  imperfect  being  is  contingent,  that  is,  dependent 
on  some  other  being.  If,  then,  imperfect  beings  pass  from  imperfection 
to  perfection,  or,  in  other  words,  make  progress  towards  happiness,  there 
must  be  a  being  essentially  perfect,  to  whom  perfection,  happiness,  good- 
ness are  not  accidental,  but  essential.  That  being  is  God.  God  loves 
the  world  with  a  love  that  finds  its  motive  not  outside  Himself,  but  in 
Himself.  Man,  whose  good  consists  in  knowing  and  loving  God,  may, 
indeed,  have  in  mind  some  immediate  motive  other  than  God,  but  the 
act  of  knowing  and  loving  God  is  a  perfection  in  man  only  so  far  as  it 
has  for  its  ultimate  motive  the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  Beings  in- 
ferior to  man  seek  their  perfection  without  conscious  motive;  man,  too, 
seeks  perfection,  and  may  even  exclude  God  from  the  motives  that  deter- 
mine his  action;  but  then,  and  then  only,  does  he  really  pursue  happiness 
when  he  acts  from  the  conscious  motive  of  love  of  God.  The  world  is 
'merely  a  mechanism  by  which  God  accomplishes  His  divine  purpose': 
the  merit  of  human  action  consists  in  conscious  cooperation  with  that 
pun>ose.  He  who  has  an  intellectual  grasp  of  the  divine  purpose  and 
Htrives  by  his  will  to  carry  out  the  divine  plan  can  not  be  unhappy: 
'  Diligentibus  Deum  omnia  cooperantur  in  bonum.'  There  is,  however, 
something  absolute  and  imperative  in  the  divine  plan.  It  is  not  merely 
conditional,  or  hortatory.  Moral  obligation  does  not  say  merely,  '  If  you 
wish  to  further  the  divine  purpose  you  must  act  in  such  and  such  a  man- 
ner,' it  says  absolutely  and  imperatively,  'You  must'  (U  faut).  Duty 
is,  therefore,  an  echo  of  the  divine  purpoee  in  the  human  will,  '  partici- 
patio  voluntatis  divinsB  in  rational!  creatura.'  The  supernatural  order 
does  not  change  the  natural  man,  it  simply  elevates  him  to  a  hi^er  plane. 
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In  that  plane,  charity,  the  love  of  God  for  His  own  sake,  corresponids 
with  duty  in  the  natural  order,  and  thus  becomes  the  one  precept  in 
which  the  whole  law  is  contained.  Finally,  sanction  (reward  and  punish- 
ment) is,  in  this  system,  inherent  and  immanent.  It  is  the  logically 
and  ethically  necessary  outcome  of  free  choice  of  good  or  evil.  Happiness 
is  virtue  at  the  highest  point  of  achievement;  unhappiness  is  vice  at  the 
lowest  point  of  degradation  or  malice.  '  Hell  is  nothing  but  the  voluntary 
and  definite  rejection  of  God  and  His  love,  and  the  accompanying  realiza- 
tion of  the  inherent  contradiction  between  this  rejection  and  the  essential 
constitution  of  human  nature,'  in  theological  language,  the  *  pain  of  loss.' 
The  system  thus  summarily  sketched  is,  indeed,  the  traditional  Cath- 
olic system  of  morals,  as  to  its  content.  The  manner  of  treatment  is, 
however,  very  different  from  that  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  por- 
tion called  the  '  Prima  Secundse '  of  the  *  Summa  Theologies '  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin.  There  is  in  M.  Gossard's  sketch  less  of  Aristotle, 
and  more  of  the  saints,  less  of  the  intellectual,  and  more  of  the  affective. 
There  is,  besides,  an  effort,  which  one  hardly  knows  whether  one  should 
approve  or  condemn,  to  bring  into  line  with  purely  rational  principles 
of  morality  the  precepts  and  counsels  of  supernatural  Christian  virtue 
and  of  evangelical  i)erfection — matters  which  are  usually  relegated  to 
moral  theology  and  the  science  of  the  saints. 

William  Turner. 
Catholic  Umvebsity  of  America. 
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EIVISTA  FILOSOFICA.  March-April,  1906.  L'Etica  di  Giorgio 
T.  Ladd  (pp.  145-176)  :  G.  Calo.  -  An  exi)osition,  with  approval,  of  Ladd's 
'Philosophy  of  Conduct.'  La  Psicologia  matematica  delV  Herhart  e  la 
psicofi^ica  moderna  (pp.  177-208) :  G.  Chiabra.  -  Considerations  suggested 
by  Titchener's  '  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practise,'  Vol.  II.,  and  by 
Aliotta's  '  La  Misura  in  psicologia  sperimentale.'  Can  mental  phenomena 
be  measured?  Herbert's  attempt  to  apply  mathematical  formulsB  to 
mental  phenomena  was  a  total  failure  chiefly  because  his  mathematical 
construction  was  not  based  on  exi)erience.  Empirical  psychology  and 
physiology  are  distinct  and  separate  fields,  and  quantitative  experimental 
psychology  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  i>sychical  fact  is,  as  such, 
a  quantity  is  a  scientific  aberration.  La  Onoseologia  di  TertuUiano  net 
suoi  rapporti  colla  filosofia  antica  (pp.  209-228) :  G.  Bonfiguoll  -  Tertul- 
lian's  theory  of  knowledge  is  characterized  chiefly  by  an  anti-Platonic 
identification  of  knowledge  and  perception.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Stoics  is  evident,  since  it  is  from  them  that  he  ob- 
tains the  most  available  means  of  combating  the  Platonic  tradition  made 
use  of  by  the  Gnostics.  Meccaniamo  e  teleologia  (pp.  229-254):  A. 
Ferro.  -  Finality,  like  causality,  is  anthropomorphic  in  origin.  The 
idea  of  cauae  has  lost  this  character.     The  idea  of  final  cause  moat  be 
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similarly  transformed  before  it  can  become  a  principle  of  scientific  ex- 
planation (to  be  continued).  Schopenhauer  e  la  gravitazione  universale 
— nota  crifica  (pp.  255-261):  O.  Zanotti  Bianck).  -  Schopenhauer  be- 
lieved that  his  metaphysics  of  the  will  were  confirmed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  the  following  passage :  "  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, when  raised  into  the  air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  They  are  therefore  urged 
thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  the  direct  and  indirect  result  of  a  conscious- 
ness and  a  will  existing  somewhere,  though  beyond  our  power  to  trace, 
which  force  we  term  gravity."  Schopenhauer  attributed  the  discovery 
of  gravity  to  Hooke  rather  than  to  Newton.  Rassegna  Bihliografica, 
Notizie  e  Pubblicazioni,     Sommari  delle  Riviste  Straniere, 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Hknry  Holt  and  Company  announce  the  publication  of  *  Analysis  of 
Karial  Descent  in  Animals,'  by  Professor  T.  H.  Montgomery.  The 
Nafion,  of  June  28,  comments  upon  the  book  as  follows:  "The  fires  of 
scientific  controversy  are  still  burninpr  hotly  about  the  facts  and  theories 
of  heredity  and  evolution;  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  a  larpre 
part  of  the  material  of  the  controversy  has  already  been  wholly  consume<l 
by  the  conflagration.  The  residue  which  has  survived  the  ordeal  neces- 
sarily rests  upon  so  intensely  technical  a  foundation  that  it  would  seem 
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almost  impossible  to  formulate  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  of  this 
department  of  biology  and  the  basal  facts  upon  which  these  principles  rest, 
that  would  be  of  value  to  any  but  the  thoroughly  informed  8x>ecialist. 
The  preparation  of  a  manual  of  theoretical  biology  for  the  general  scien- 
tific public  is  really  a  far  more  difficult  enterprise  than  in  the  days  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  *  Principles  of  Biology/  when  protoplaun  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple,  homogeneous  fluid.  Professor  Montgomery,  in  his 
^Analysis  of  Kacial  Descent  in  Animals/  has  attained  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  presenting  the  general  problems  of  evolution  as  they  appear 
to-day,  with  the  necessary  technicalities  succinctly  and,  on  the  whole, 
clearly  presented.  The  relations  of  animals  to  their  environment,  their 
differentiation,  modes  of  reproduction  and  variation,  the  physical  basis 
of  heredity,  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  phylogeny  are  broadly 
treated,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  discussion  of  the  old  problem  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  the  essential  points  of  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  are  brought  into  harmonious  adjustment." 

A  George  Combe  lectureship  in  general  and  experimental  psychology 
has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Combe  trustees 
have  contributed  £300  towards  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory.  George 
Combe,  known  as  the  author  of  *  The  Constitution  of  Man,'  was  the  chief 
representative  of  phrenology  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first  half  of  last  cen- 
tury. He  left  funds,  which  have  considerably  increased  since  his  death, 
for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  man's  mental  and  organic  constitution 
in  relation  to  the  external  universe  and  its  laws,  and  for  diffusing  that 
knowledge  as  widely  as  possible.  Besides  experimental  teaching  and  re- 
search, it  is  expected  that  the  lectureship  will  be  largely  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  teachers.  An  appointment  will  be  made  in 
time  for  work  to  begin  next  session. 

Professor  Elmer  Brown,  head  of  the  department  of  education  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  succeed  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  retires  as  the  first 
beneficiary  under  the  Carnegie  fund. 

Professor  Franz  Cumont,  famous  as  an  authority  on  the  religion  of 
Mithra,  delivered,  during  the  past  term,  at  the  invitation  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  three  Hibbert  lectures  on  the  influence  of  Oriental  cults 
on  Koman  religion. 

Professor  Diels,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  cataloguing  the 
manuscripts  of  the  physicians  of  antiquity.  He  has  recently  received  a 
grant  of  three  thousand  marks  from  the  Prussian  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften. 

Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education  in  Earlham 
College,  Kichmond,  Indiana,  has  been  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Harvard  University  has  conferred  its  doctorate  of  laws  on  Professor 
G.  H.  Palmer,  professor  of  ethics  at  the  university. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Hollands,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  philosophy  at  Princeton  University. 
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THE  GROUP  CONCEPT  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

nnHE  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  philosophy  by  any  sci- 
-*-  enee  is  the  creation  of  concepts  which  can  be  made  tools  for 
the  general  study  of  experience.  To  take  over  bodily  into  philos- 
ophy any  scientific  method  is  a  policy  whose  mistake  is  attested  by 
failures  frequent  and  glorious  enough;  but  for  conceptual  engines 
we  have  depended,  and  must  depend,  upon  what  the  sciences  are 
producing.  Of  these  engines  few  have  been  devised  of  such  scope 
and  power  as  the  concept  'group*  which  the  mathematicians  have 
been  forging  out  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.*  This  concept  is  an 
achievement  of  what  we  may  call  the  morphology  of  mathematics; 
and  by  due  refinement,  discarding  what  is  specifically  mathematical, 
it  can  be  set  free  for  a  career  not  less  extensive  than  the  entire  mor- 
phology of  experience.  To  effect  this  release,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
study  the  'group'  idea  as  it  exists  in  mathematics,  in  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  its  logical  essence,  an  attempt  to  which  this  paper  is  devoted. 
A  succeeding  paper  will  outline  the  field  of  its  application. 

The  idea  *  group'  fills  in  extraordinary  measure  three  typical  and 
apparently  divergent  ambitions  of  the  mathematical  concept-builder : 
it  is  at  once  highly  specialized,  highly  significant  and  highly  simple. 
It  is  highly  specialized,  that  is,  limited;  it  is  removed  by  a  great 
depth  of  determination  from  the  empty  idea  of  a  class  of  objects  in 
general.  We  know,  on  general  principles,  that  the  amount  of  mean- 
ing carried  by  any  idea,  and  extractable  from  it,  bears  some  relation 
to  its  restrictedness ;  the  properties  necessary  in  order  that  a  class  of 
objects  should  qualify  as  a  gnnip  are  striking  and— if  we  may  speak 
of  ideas  thus  statistically— rare.  But  a  concept  may  be  ideally  re- 
stricted and  yet  empirically  hospitable;  it  is  so  if  what  it  excludes 
is  excluded  by  reality  also.  If  a  concept  thus  adds  to  its  specializa- 
tion significance,  it  is  what  we  mean  in  mathematics,  and  elsewhere, 
by  a  powerful  concept.      The  group  concept  is  powerful  in  this 

^  Bibliography  in  '  TranMction»  of  American  Mathematical  Society,'  April, 
1906;  *Note  on  Definitiona  of  Abttnct  Qroupa,  etc,'  by  E.  V.  Huntington. 
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sense :  it  concentrates  a  large  range  of  the  actual  business  of  mathe- 
matics into  itself ;  and  demonstrations  made  upon  it  have  that  quality 
which  is  called  in  the  weird  language  of  mathematical  esthetics, 
*  elegance.'  But  thirdly,  it  is  highly  simple;  and  here  we  come  upon 
a  notion  much  used  and  little  understood— perhaps  because  it  itself  is 
simple— an  ideal  which  expresses  itself  usually  in  the  demand  that 
the  concept  shall  be  definable  in  few  and  obvious  terms.  In  brief, 
the  mathematician,  in  the  union  of  these  antagonistic  motives,  is 
trying  to  get  *near  to  nature';  and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded sufficiently  explains  the  importance  of  his  product  to  the 
morphology  of  experience.  Let  me  state  at  once,  in  rough,  the 
salient  character  of  a  group,  as  a  basis  from  which  to  reach  by  stages 
a  precise  definition. 

A  group  is  a  class  of  objects  so  related  to  each  other  that  a  rule 
may  be  stated  whereby,  when  any  two  members  of  the  class  are  given, 
a  third  member  is  pointed  out,  or  determined.  Whole  numbers,  for 
example,  are  so  related  to  each  other  that,  by  a  rule  of  addition,  any 
two  of  them  determine  a  third.  If  the  class  be  rational  numbers, 
"^^he  rule  of  multiplication  has  the  required  property.  For  forces, 
angles,  etc.,  similar  rules  may  be  alleged;  the  constitution  of  these 
worlds  of  objects  permits  any  two  of  the  given  class  thus  to  govern, 
or  infallibly  indicate,  a  third. 

From  the  logical  point  of  view,  this  definition  has  a  very  striking 
peculiarity.  A  class  of  objects  is  usually  defined  by  naming  the 
characters  of  the  typical  member  of  the  class;  the  relations  which 
members  of  the  class  bear  to  each  other  are  not  mentioned.  The 
group  definition,  on  the  contrary,  says  nothing  whatever  about  the 
character  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  relations  among  them.  It  is  the  business  of  ordinary 
class  definition  to  concentrate  upon,  and  confine  to,  the  individual 
all  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  a  class,  and  to  consider  peculiar 
relationships  as  resultant  from  this  character.  The  group  definition 
abandons  this  line  of  attack  upon  the  object  of  knowledge :  it  b^ins 
with  the  relation. 

Now  the  *rule'  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  defini- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  this  relation  transformed  and  fluent- 
thought  of  as  active.  The  characteristic  relationship  of  group  mem- 
bers is  triadic,  and  the  rule  exhibits  this  relationship  as  clothing 
itself  with  its  full  complement  of  terms;  two  terms  of  a  triad  being 
filled  with  two  given  members  of  the  class,  the  relation,  under  the 
guise  of  a  process,  is  conceived  to  discover  its  missing  term.  There 
?«  T)0  logical  necessity,  so  far  as  definition  is  concerned,  for  thus 
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mobilizmg  the  group  relation  and  turning  it  into  a  rule;  this  is  a 
mere  accident  of  the  mathematical  exploitation  of  the  group  struc- 
ture for  purposes  of  calculation.  The  essential  point  is,  that  if  the 
whole  numbers,  for  instance,  constitute  a  group,  it  is  not  on  their 
own  merits,  as  members  of  the  class  whole  numbers,  but  by  virtue 
primarily  of  a  certain  triadic  relation  into  which  the  various  whole 
numbers  can  be  thrown :  that,  namely,  of  a,  b  and  c,  when  a  plus  b 
is  said  to  equal  c. 

The  fact  that  the  brunt  of  definition  of  a  group  falls  upon  the 
group  relation  or  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  individual  is  lost  from 
sight.  Just  as  the  description  of  the  individual,  in  ordinary  class 
definition,  limits  the  variety  of  possible  relationships  within  the  class ; 
so  the  specification  of  relationship  limits  the  range  of  the  type  of 
individual  that  can  stand  therein.  It  is  true  that  of  all  conceivable 
classes  of  objects  having  a  plurality  of  members,  there  is  perhaps 
none  for  which  some  ingenious  rule  might  not  be  devised  to  comply 
with  the  rough  definition  we  have  given.  For  so  disorderly  a  class 
as,  let  us  say,  all  the  ships  on  the  Atlantic,  there  might  conceivably 
be  a  convention  to  the  effect  that  any  two  ships  shall  indicate  that 
other  ship  whose  latitude  at  any  time  is  most  nearly  their  mean 
latitude.  But  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  rule  is  brought  to 
precise  expression  we  shall  find  the  variety  of  individual  types  that 
can  support  that  rule  rapidly  lessened.  By  excluding  the  artificial, 
ingenious  and  conventional  types  of  rule  the  mathematician  excludes 
at  the  same  time  the  more  contingent,  accidental  and  limited  sorts 
of  classes;  there  is  a  genuine  rapprochement  between  rule  and  type 
of  object,  until  the  rule  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  law  of  the 
group— as  addition  is,  in  a  genetic  sense,  the  natural  law  of  whole 
numbers.  It  is  of  extreme  interest  to  observe  how  the  mathematician 
has  made  precise  the  statement  of  the  properties  of  the  kind  of  rule 
thus  vaguely  described. 

Let  us  first  require  of  the  rule,  simply,  that  it  point  out  always 
one  and  only  one  third  member,  any  two  being  given.  The  dis- 
orderly class  above  suggested  is  immediately  excluded,  and  with  it 
a  vast  army.  For  whatever  the  character  by  which  the  rule  identi- 
fies the  required  object,  it  must  be  a  character  which  one  of  the  class 
must  have,  and  no  two  of  the  class  can  have.  Very  few  classes  can 
boast,  on  the  one  hand,  such  intrinsic  individuation  and,  on  the  other, 
such  complete  representation  of  all  points  in  that  individual  order 
which  the  rule  might  possibly  call  for.  Most  classes  of  objects,  in 
their  principle  of  individuation,  are  parasitic,  making  use  of  the 
already  individual  points  of  some  field,  such  as  space,  to  identify 
their  members :  none  of  these  can  yield  a  group  rule. 
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Consider,  secondly,  an  important  series  of  classes— the  species  and 
genera  of  organisms  in  their  genetic  relations.  Imagine  the  species 
buffalo,  ideally  complete  in  infinite  past  time.  The  rule  that  any 
two  buft'aloes  indicate  their  nearest  common  male  ancestor  complies 
with  the  requirements  so  far  made.  The  ancestral  series  is  neces- 
sarily without  gap,  and  the  individuation  is  intrinsic  to  the  species. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  group,  such  a  rule  has  a  serious 
defect :  there  is  a  large  segment  of  the  class  which  the  rule  can  never 
reach  in  its  determinations ;  the  female  ancestors  are  never  identified. 
It  is  required  of  the  group  rule  that  it  be  possible  to  determine  by 
its  use  all  members  of  the  class;  and  this  requires  of  the  class  that 
its  intrinsic  order  of  individuation  involve  all  its  members  homo- 
geneously. Let  us  now  state,  in  its  own  brief  terms,  a  technical 
definition  of  a  group.  Let  there  be  a  well-defined^  class,  or  assem- 
blage, of  objects,  K.  Then  K  will  be  a  group  with  reference  to  any 
statable  rule  which  complies  with  the  following  requirements : 

I.  Given  any  two  members,  or  elements,  a  and  6,  of  K,  there  is 
determined  by  the  rule  a  unique  object,  x,  which  is  also  an  element 
of  A^ 

II.  Every  element  of  K  is  determined  by  the  rule  from  two  other 
objects,  either  one  of  which  being  chosen  at  will  from  K,  the  other 
is  thereby  fixed,  and  is  an  element  of  A'.^ 

III.  Any  three  elements  of  the  assemblage  being  given,  if  the 
first  is  paired  with  the  second  according  to  the  rule,  and  their  result 
with  the  third,  the  object  thus  determined  is  the  same  object  as  is 
found  by  pairing  the  second  with  the  third,  and  then  the  first  with 
their  result.     In  other  words,  the  law  of  association  holds.* 

*  Defined,  that  is,  by  a  condition  which  every  object  in  the  universe  either 
does  or  does  not  satisfy,  so  that  there  is  no  ambiguous  or  doubtful  margin  of 
objects. 

*  There  is  no  whole  number,  for  example,  which  is  not  a  sum  of  two  others, 
properly  chosen;  any  (other)  whole  number  may  be  taken  as  one  of  a  pair  of 
addends  to  make  that  sum,  in  which  case  the  second  member  of  the  pair  is 
also  a  whole  number,  uniquely  fixed. 

*  In  terms  of  the  relationship  If,  these  postulates  become : 

I.  Given  members  a  and  6,  there  is  a  unique  object,  x,  such  that  R{a,  h,  w) ; 
and  a?  is  a  member  of  K. 

IT.  Given  members,  a  and  6,  there  is  a  unique  object,  i/,  such  that 
Ii{a,  1/,  b)  ;  and  a  imique  object,  z,  such  that  R{Zy  a,  6)  ;  and  y  and  z  are 
members  of  K. 

These  two  can  obviously  be  put  into  one,  to  the  effect  that: 

Given  members,  a  and  6,  there  are  unique  objects,  a?,  y,  z,  such  that 
R{ay  6,  a?),  /?(a,  y,  b),  R{z,  a,  b)  ;  and  x,  y  and  z  are  members  of  K, 

III.  If  we  have  R{  (a,  b),  c,  v)  and  also  R{a,  (6,  c),  u),  then  v  and  u  are 
identical  (the  convention  {a,  b)  meaning  '  the  element  determined  by  a  and  & '). 
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In  this  definition,  postulates  I.  and  II.  clearly  supplement  one 
another.  Distinguishing  in  the  triad  two  functions,  that  of  the 
determining  pair  and  that  of  the  determined  element,  postulate  I. 
demands  that  for  every  pair  there  be  a  determined  element;  while 
postulate  II.  demands  that  for  every  element  there  be  a  determ- 
ining pair,  or  series  of  determining  pairs.  Postulates  I.  and  II.  do 
not  of  themselves,  however,  instruct  us  which  element  in  any  given 
triad  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  determined  element,  and  which  pair 
the  determining  pair.  Postulate  II.  intimates  that  no  matter  which 
of  the  three  couples  in  any  triad  are  given,  the  remaining  element 
is  determined ;  so  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  state  one  rule,  it  is 
possible  to  state  three  rules,  which  equally  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions. If  a  and  b  determine  x,  then  a  and  x  will  determine  b  by 
another  rule,  and  6  and  x  will  determine  a  by  still  another.  If 
whole  numbers  are  a  group  under  addition,  they  will  also  be  a  group 
under  substraction,*^  so  far  as  these  two  postulates  are  concerned. 
Postulates  I.  and  II.  are,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  following  summary 
definition :  A  group  is  an  assemblage  whose  elements  sustain  triadic 
relationships  of  the  form  R;  R  being  such  that  two  elements  are 
necessary,  and  any  two  are  sufficient^  in  any  two  terms  of  the  triad, 
to  fix  uniquely  the  third  term  of  the  triad. 

But  the  three  rules  which  govern  any  triad  are,  in  an  important 
sense,  phases  of  one  rule.  Addition  and  subtraction,  for  instance, 
belong  to  each  other  as  addition  and  multiplication  do  not.     And 

The  language  of  R  has  the  advantaf^  and  disadvantages  of  symmetry. 
It  mutft  not  be  forgotten  that  the  original  trend  of  determination  is  from 
a  and  h  to  or,  in  R(a,  h,  w),  and  not  to  y  and  z  in  R(a,  y,  h)  and  R{z,  o,  b) ; 
only  the  first  defines  the  specific  rule.  There  is  no  postulate  to  the  effect  that 
y  and  z  are  discoverable;  and  if  they  are  so  discoverable,  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  found  are  genetically  'inverse'  to  the  rule  of  R{a,  h,  «).  The 
language  of  R  further  obscures  certain  important  ordinal  distinctions  between 
postulates  I.  and  II.;  distinctions  of  the  sort  brought  out  in  the  paper  of 
E.  V.  Huntington  (superseded  by  his  own  later  work,  but  in  this  reicpect  not 
improved  on)  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  2d  Series, 
April,  1002.  It  is  II.  that  gives  the  concept  its  mathematical  stamp;  postulate 
I.  is  presupposed  in  II.  and  is  on  a  different  logical  plane.  The  notation  be- 
tween them  might  be  expressed  by  calling  11.  the  postulate  of  determined 
determinants.  The  language  of  R  is  appropriate  for  expresHing  n^Hults,  and 
for  exhibiting  the  philosophical  character  of  the  finished  concept,  but  not  for 
showing  the  genetic  meaning  of  the  group. 

*The  circumstance  that  the  two  kinds  of  subtraction  are  identical  is  a 
concomitant  of  the  circumstance  that  for  addition  the  order  of  the  two  addends 
is  indiflferent — if  /?(o,  6,  x),  then  also  R{h,  a,  x) ;  the  commutative  law  holds; 
the  group  is  a  so-called  Abelian  group.  In  general,  tlie  functions  of  a  and  b 
in  the  triad  are  different,  «o  that  their  order  can  not  be  inverted  without  alter- 
ing the  object  determined,  in  which  case  the  three  rules  are  all  different. 
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there  are  reasons  for  regarding  one  of  the  three  rules  of  a  triad  as 
the  group  rule,  par  excellence,  from  which  the  other  two  are  de- 
rivative; one  as  direct,  the  others  as  *  inverse.'  These  reasons,  what* 
ever  they  may  be,  are  embodied  in  the  third  postulate,  which  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  etc.,  satisfy,  whereas  subtraction  and  division 
do  not. 

This  third  postulate  is  something  of  a  mystery.  It  offers  no 
illuminating  insight  into  its  essential  motives.  It  seems  mechanical, 
extraneous,  and  a  disturbance  to  the  neat  internal  harmony  of  the 
others.  It  has  often  appealed  to  the  mathematician  as  a  conclusion, 
or  theorem,  rather  than  as  a  first  premise.  But  if  it  is  deducible 
from  something  more  primary,  that  something  has  not  yet  been 
formulated.  I  surmise  that  this  postulate  of  association  is  a  de- 
duction; but  that  its  premises  lie  in  a  region  outside  mathematics 
proper,  so  that  the  mathematician  will  always  have  to  content  him- 
self with  the  cumbrous  law  as  a  first  principle.  In  what  follows  I 
shall  make  an  attempt  to  find  its  sources.  I  turn  to  an  analysis  of 
the  concept  now  definitely  before  us.* 

The  business  of  mathematics  is  to  make  identity  do  work.  The 
difference  between  an  equation  which  has  a  root  and  an  identical 
equation,  so-called,  which  is  analytic,  barren  and  stationary,  illus- 
trates the  motive  in  question.  If  we  could  discover  within  these 
three  postulates  the  essential  unity  of  the  group  concept,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  secret  of  its  power,  we  should  find  it  in  some  such 
working  identity,  some  asserted  or  demanded  agreement  between 
things  conceptually  independent.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  fundamental 
duality  in  the  group  concept,  a  duality  which  each  one  of  the  postu- 
lates in  its  own  way  partially  expounds  and  synthesizes. 

We  have  said  that  the  group  definition  addresses  itself  to  the 
relation  between  objects  rather  than  to  the  individual  object.  The 
ideal  of  this  relational  type  of  definition  is  to  ignore  the  individual, 
and  to  describe  its  class  as  *the  totality  of  all  possible  terms  of  the 

•  Thesis:  The  primordial  data  of  mathematics  must  always  be  pragmatically 
defined,  in  the  sense  that  they  express  particular  results  of  the  character  of  the 
concept,  and  not  the  character  itself.  They  follow  precisely  the  form  of  the 
old  Latin  ut  clauses;  the  object  to  be  defined  is  *  of  such  a  nature  that  as  a 
result'  m  equals  n.  Hence  it  is  that  definition  takes  the  form  of  a  set  of 
postulates.  And  hence  it  is  that  no  set  of  postulates  can  be  proven  '  sufficient ' 
for  an  assemblage  of  real  objects  (e.  g,,  for  absolute  continuous  magnitude 
as  an  object  of  experience),  though  sufficient  connection  may  very  well  be 
made  with  a  type  of  theory  applicable  to  continua,  when  that  theory  already 
exists  as  a  body  of  fundamental  theorems.  Weber's  distinction  here  is  funda- 
mental. Sec  '  Lehrbuch  der  Algebra,'  II.,  S.  6, '  Die  Eigenschaften  der  Gnippen. 
u.  p   w' 
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relation  R,'  But  the  group  definition  does  not  attain  this  ideal 
detachment.  There  is  no  such  thing,  for  example,  as  the  totality 
of  all  possible  terms  that  can  stand  in  additive  relations.  Whole 
numbers,  real  numbers,  numbers  and  continua  of  very  various  kinds, 
alike  constitute  groups  under  addition.  There  is  no  unmistakable 
implication  and  marriage  of  rule  and  class.'  Hence  it  is  that  two 
data  are  necessary  to  designate  any  actual  group.  A  group  is  not 
fully  described  as  *the  group  of  multiplications,'  but  as  *the  group 
of  multiplications  among  rational  numbers/  or,  as  *the  group  of 
rational  numbers  with  reference  to  multiplication.'  A  group  is, 
in  reality,  a  double  genus :  it  undertakes  to  mean  at  the  same  moment 
objects  of  two  distinct  orders, — things  as  well  as  relations,  a  class 
of  particulars  as  well  as  a  kind  of  class.  The  working  power  of  our 
concept  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  independence  between  these 
two  sets  of  objects  which  it  brings  together,  and  by  the  degree  of 
unity  which  it  effects.  The  fundamental  deed  of  the  group  con- 
cept may  be  thus  stated:  It  defines  a  correspondence  between  the 
relatively  independent  domains  of  a  dyadic  class  relation  and  a 
triadic  relation  of  the  form  B,  above  described. 

The  most  obvious  phase  of  the  correspondence  in  question  is 
coincidence  in  range.  In  so  far  as  connotation  is  considered  to  de- 
termine range,  or  denotation,  the  ordinary  class  relation  is  virtually 
made  an  active  rule -~ is  mobilized  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  flux 
of  the  group  relation.  But  in  contrast  with  the  group  process,  it 
reaches  wholeness  at  a  bound.  It  may  indeed  be  conceived  to  oper- 
ate serially,  in  a  chain  of  recognitions— m  which  case  it  may  develop 
in  the  form  of  a  'Kette,'  as  in  the  number  series;  but  this  chain  is, 
at  the  statement  of  the  definition,  ideally  complete;  the  membership 
and  outline  of  the  class  are  fixed.  If  we  presuppose  that  the  class 
rule  has  completed  its  work,  and  the  assemblage  K  is  completely 
made  up ;  and  if  we  then  allow  the  group  rule  in  its  triple  character 
to  run  at  large  within  A",  using  every  possible  pair  of  elements,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  determine  new  terms:  we  already  know  that 
in  the  totality  of  these  new  terms  (1)  nothing  is  added  to  the  assem- 
blagi%  and  (2)  nothing  of  the  assemblage  is  left  out."     The  domain 

'  There  in,  howe^-er,  a  peculiar  and  obvious  appropriateneAR  between  certain 
ruleii  an<i  certain  clanfleii.  Addition  in  more  at  home  among  whole  numbers 
than  anywhere  el»e.  The  group  concept  will  not  be  finally  clear  until  the  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  original  and  the  derived  clsssetc  for  any  rule,  and 
the  perfect  mutuality  of  rule  and  obj«»ct  has  been  established,  for  these  originals. 
•By  postulates  1.  and  II.  the  active  group  relation,  conceived  as  a  triple 
rule  determines  always  class  members,  and  nothing  but  class  members.  Thus, 
a  process  like  multiplication-division,  which  working  at  large  among  whole 
numbers  deposits  its  fruit  sometimes  within  the  elass  and  vometimes  without. 
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of  the  group  rule  thus  obviously  coincides  with  the  domain  of  the 
class  rule.  But  the  significance  of  any  agreement  is  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  independence  between  the  agreeing  processes;  and 
the  group  rule  has  a  greater  independence  of  K  than  our  present 
presupposition  shows.  Complete  independence  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible; for  the  group  process  does  not  work  in  the  void,  as  the  class 
process  does— it  requires  a  datum  of  two  objects  in  order  to  make  a 
beginning;  but  for  certain  fundamental  groups  a  hose  of  two  ele- 
ments can  be  so  chosen  that  the  group  process,  by  adding  its  succes- 
sive results  to  the  base,  will  run  through  the  whole  assemblage,  de- 
termining every  member  without  omission.  And  for  any  group 
whatever  there  is  a  class  of  objects,  included  within  the  group,  from 
which  as  a  base  the  group  process  will  thus  generate,  or  rather,  re- 
generate, the  whole  assemblage.  To  measure  the  full  worth  of  the 
demanded  coincidence  of  range  of  these  two  processes  we  should  have 
to  determine  this  base.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
locate  it  within  the  group  by  establishing  one  necessary  element 
thereof. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  definition  of  the  group  process 
itself  which  would  enable  us  to  single  out  any  region  of  an  assemblage 
in  preference  to  another  as  a  base.  The  group  idea  is  emancipated 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  objects  both  by  its  primary  interest  in 
their  relations  and  by  its  ideal  generality.  The  group  process  is 
impartial  in  its  concern  with  the  several  elements  of  the  assemblage ; 
the  distribution  of  the  triads  into  which  the  assemblage  crystallizes 
under  its  group  rule  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  Considering  the 
totality  of  these  triads,  it  appears  from  postulates  I.  and  II.  that 
every  element  is  found  tvith  eqxuil  frequency  in  each  of  the  three 
positions  in  the  triad,  determining  and  determined;  and  that  all 
elements  occur  with  the  same  frequency.  According  to  this  ideal 
impartiality,  in  thinking  of  the  pairs  into  which  any  given  element 
can  enter,  the  pair  vnih  itself  is  not  omitted.  For  every  element 
m  there  must  be  elements  x,  y,  z,  such  that  R{m,  m,  a:),  R{m,  y,  m), 
R(z,  m,  m). 

But  in  the  moment  of  attaining  this  perfection  of  indifference 
to  the  elements  the  generality  of  the  process  seems  to  break  off  its 
own  poinjt.  By  postulate  III.  it  can  be  shown  that  y  and  z  in 
R(m,  y,  m)  and  R{z,  m,  m)  are  always  identical.  Also  that  in 
jB(m,  t/,  m),  R{n,  y',  n),  R{p,  y'\  p),  etc.,  throughout  the  as- 
semblage, y,  y'y  y'\  etc.,  are  all  identical,  and  so  also  identical  with 
the  corresponding  Zy  z\  2".  This  identical  element,  which  thus  con- 
can  not  be  a  group  rule  for  whole  numbers.  By  Postulate  II.,  every  member 
of  the  '*)««8  lies  within  the  sphere  of  deteqnination. 
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stantly  reappears  in  all  cases  of  self-determination,  may  well  receive 
a  special  symbol,  i.  For  it,  /?(»,  i,  i)  holds;  and  it  is  the  only  ele- 
ment that  can  occupy  all  three  terms  of  R  at  once.  Such  an  element 
is  the  zero  of  addition,  and  the  unity  of  multiplication.  All  the 
exceptionalness  that  was  set  aside  by  allowing  elements  to  pair  with 
themselves,  is  concentrated  upon  this  salient  member.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  postulate  of  association  we  may  presume  is  bound  up 
with  its  ability  to  precipitate  the  element  %  from  the  homogeneous 
body  of  the  assemblage.  We  have  now  to  come  into  closer  quarters 
with  that  postulate. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  group  process  to  transmute  determinations 
of  two  elements  into  determinations  of  one.  This  requires  that  the 
determining  elements  be  themselves  determinate.  Now  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  a  pair  of  objects  may  be  determinate :  either  with 
reference  to  one  another;  or,  in  relative  independence  of  one  an- 
other, with  reference  to  a  common  third.  If  every  pair  of  elements 
of  an  assemblage  were  determinate  in  the  second  manner,  and  if  the 
conmion  third  of  all  pairs  were  the  same  object,  we  should  have 
reason  to  characterize  their  determinations  as  absolute ,  in  contrast 
with  the  merely  relative  determinations  of  the  former  type— a  kind 
of  absolute  which,  as  usual,  means  simply,  relative  to  a  third. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  relation  merely,  the  adoption 
of  any  point  of  reference  for  'absolute'  values  is  purely  arbitrary. 
The  points  of  a  line  are  in  order,  the  relations  of  positions  and  fig- 
ures in  space  and  of  discrete  objects  submit  to  mathematical  rea- 
soning, without  the  assumption  of  any  origin.     But 

(o)  No  associative  process  can  be  defined  without  reference  of 
the  determining  and  determined  objects  to  an  origin  (taking  this 
term  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  variety  of  funda- 
mental groups). 

(fi)  No  associative  process  can  be  defined  wherein  the  relation 
of  the  determining  objects  to  each  other  is  a  constituent  function.* 
On  the  other  hand, 

(y)  That  any  rule  be  associative,  it  is  sufficient  that  in  the  deter- 
minations of  X,  in  K(a,  b,  x),  the  determinations  of  a  and  b,  with 
referenct*  to  some  origin  of  absolute  values,  shall  exist  unaltered.*® 

*No  ruloii,  that  in,  can  be  aniiociative  in  which  «,  in  R{<h  &*  dP),  is  a  func- 
tion of  6: a.  K  being  all  nuni>)er8,  the  rules  that  «:=&  —  a;  x  —  b^h  —  o; 
x/b'=zb/a\  ap:=(6  —  a)  (b-fa);  etc.;  or,  K  being  the  points  in  space,  the 
rule  that  x  be  the  middle  point  between  b  and  o,  etc. — are  for  this  reason  not 
associative. 

**As  roost  obviously  in  addition  of  numbers;  also  in  addition  of  displace- 
menta  referred  to  Cartesian  coordinates,  etc.  'Unaltered'  means  to  exclude 
thoae  obscurations  of  the  individoalitiet  of  o  and  b  in  «  which  arise  ( 1 )  from 
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It  appears,  then,  that  what  the  third  postulate  essentially  de- 
mands of  the  primary  group  rule  is:  That  in  the  element  which  re- 
sults from  combining  any  two  elements,  the  individuating  marks 
of  these  two  elements  shall  neither  be  cancelled  by  an  eliminative 
comparison  with  each  other  nor  obscured  by  intrusion  of  alien  par- 
ameters ;  that  a  and  b  shall  enter  into  x  only  as  objects  defined  in  in- 
dependence of  each  other  by  reference  to  an  arbitrary  origin  of 
absolute  values,  which  we  may  represent  by  the  symbol  o. 

Herein  is  implied  that  as  members  of  the  group,  the  elements 
have  no  relations  to  each  other  which  are  not  themselves  elements. 
Points,  related  by  distances,  can  not  constitute  a  group;  but  dis- 
tances, related  by  distances,  may  do  so.  Now  any  element  k  may 
be  the  medium  of  relation  for  many  pairs,  R(n,  k,  p),  R(p,  k,  r), 
R{r,  k,  f),  etc.,  but  in  the  pair  with  itself,  R{i,  k,  k),  which  is,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  declaration  of  its  own  identity,  or  absolute  value,  it 
is  clear  that  the  absolute  value  of  i  is  no  other  than  o,  which  thus 
appears  a  member  of  the  assemblage.^^ 

It  may  now  readily  be  shown  that  the  other  elements  are  disposed 
symmetrically  about  o,  in  such  wise  that  for  every  element  a  there 
is  an  element  a',  such  that  jB(a,  a',  o)  and  also  R{a',  a,  o).  The 
center  of  symmetry  in  the  assemblage  thus  corresponds  to  the  center 
of  self-determinations  in  the  group.  The  element  i  is  a  sort  of 
pivot  upon  which  turns  the  correspondence  of  the  two  domains  we 

relativity,  and  (2)  from  intrusion  of  alien  variables  or  alien  ruleg.  Thus, 
x=  (a-\-h -\-2),  or  a;  =  2a6,  may  be  associative;  but  aj  =  2(a-|-^),  and 
rr  =  a6  -h  2  can  not  be ;  neither,  or  =  a  -|-  6  +  6,  nor  a?  =  ah*, 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  state  a  necessary  and  suflicient  condition  for  an 
associative  rule  in  mathematical  form.  Such  formulation  might  be  attempted 
on  the  following  lines.  Consider  R({a,  6),  c,  v)  and  R{a,  {h,  c),  u).  To 
obtain  v,  in  the  first  complex  triad,  a  and  b  have  been  subjected  twice  to  the 
group  operation — which  let  us  call  f — while  c  has  been  subjected  to  it  but  once: 
a  fact  which  might  be  symbolized  by  i;  =  /f(a),  /f(&),  f{c).  In  the  second 
complex  triad,  u  =  f(a)f  ff(&),  ff(c).  The  condition  that  u  shall  be  always 
identical  to  v  is  that  ff  shall  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  fy  in  regard  to  the 
specifications  by  which  a  and  b  are  individuated. 

"  As  such  member,  it  has,  like  A-,  a  triad  which  in  a  special  sense  defines  it, 
R{o,  o,  o)  ;  and  enters  into  an  indefinite  number  of  triads  as  a  merely  relative 
*  absolute' — R{m^  o,  m),  R{n,  o,  n),  etc.  Thus,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
one  arbitrary  origin,  are  established  as  many  secondary  origins  as  there  are 
elements;  potential  origins,  if  you  will,  which  by  their  varying  departures  from 
the  primary  origin  are  analogous  to  the  *  potential '  points  in  a  field  of  force. 
This  transferableness  of  origin  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  associative  law,  addition,  for  instance,  being  explained  as  follows: 
in  R(a,  6,  a?),  6  is  counted  from  the  transferred  origin  defined  in  i?(a,  o,  a). 
Such  explanations  are  accurate  but  derivative,  inasmuch  as  the  ori^^in  o  is 
io<jricall-  'ii*st»"'»^  >"ni  the  element  o,  for  which  the  symbol  ♦  is  proper. 
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are  comparing.  It  is  the  navel  of  the  group;  and  the  function  of 
the  third  postulate  is  to  insist  upon  this  connection  as  the  group 
process  approximates  absolute  freedom  and  generality,  and  the  group 
relation  approximates  perfect  independence  of  the  individual,— to 
insist  upon  this  connection  with  an  arbitrary  origin,  without  which 
the  required  base  for  determining  the  group  domain  through  the 
group  process  alone  can  not  be  defined. 

We  describe  a  group,  then,  in  sum,  as  the  domain  of  a  threefold 
process,  in  which  two  terms  of  a  triad  constitute  data  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  determine  the  third;  the  domain  being  coincident  with 
the  domain  of  a  given  dyadic  relation  defining  an  assemblage  of 
objects. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  these  formulations  are  descriptive 
rather  than  mathematical.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  express  the 
spirit  and  Motivirung  of  the  group  concept,  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy,  rather  than  to  expound  its  machinery;  and  the  resulting 
analysis,  which  perforce  leaves  many  questions  unanswered,  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  in  what  direction  we  must  look  for  the  epistemo- 
logical  service  of  the  group  concept. 

WmuAM  Ernest  Hockino. 
Hasvabo  Uniyebsity. 


LINGUISTIC    STANDARDS 

nnilE  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools  and  colleges  has  concerned 
-*-  itself  very  little  with  the  theory  of  linguistic  usage,  the  dis- 
advantages of  which  omission  are  apparent  in  the  light  of  recent 
psychological  advances. 

That  a  historical  linguistic  standard  is  necessary  is  everywhere 
admitted ;  use  is  the  law  of  language.  But  to  the  inevitable  query 
'  whose  use  f '  the  exponents  of  the  present  methods  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish give  a  far  from  satisfactory  reply,  not  the  more  so  for  its  prac- 
tical unanimity.  The  present  historical  standard  is  decideilly  con- 
servative in  character,  exercising  the  greatest  vigilance  against  all 
encroachment  upon  the  recognized  linguistic  material.  The  author 
of  the  usual  'Principles  of  Rhetoric'  resists  the  technical  terminology 
with  the  same  vigor  with  which  he  opposes  the  dialect  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth.  But  the  former  arises  out  of  growing  needs  of  the 
language,  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  figurative  terms  for  which 
there  are  already  proper  equivalents.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  condemned  technical  avoids  ambiguities  in  the  sanctioned 
popular  parlance.     Under  the  historical  standard  in  its  present  form 
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illogical  and  confusing  usages  are  admitted  and  preserved.  The 
shall-will  construction  could  never  maintain  itself  under  a  standard 
paying  any  heed  to  linguistic  psychology. 

This  standard,  as  enunciated  by  the  intellectual  descendants  of 
Schottelius,  Gottsched  and  Adelung,  provides  that  the  arbiter  of 
linguistic  usage  shall  be  the  usage  of  authors  of  established  literary 
reputation.  The  standard  is,  therefore,  a  purely  literary  one. 
What  established  reputation  means  is  generally  not  defined,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  its  criteria  are  usually  subjective  enough;  but 
it  is  the  first  axiom  of  literary  criticism  that  no  reputation  for  lit- 
erary excellence  can  be  established  until  at  least  a  generation  after 
the  death  of  its  possessor.  Such  standards  as  this  can  not,  therefore, 
well  be  younger  than  twenty-five  years,  and  there  has  been  no  time 
when  the  language  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  less  fitted  for  later 
employment  than  the  present.  Good  use  should  by  this  standard 
keep  by  so  much  in  the  rear  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  language,  and 
that  it  does  so  is  shown  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  the  exercise  of 
the  conservatism  characteristic  of  the  exponents  of  this  standard. 
From  this  interpretation  of  the  historical  standard  a  reactionary 
attitude  is  logically  inseparable. 

Whatever  may  be  the,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  defined  criteria  of 
the  right  to  become  an  arbiter  of  linguistic  usage,  the  exercise  of 
correct  linguistic  usage  can  not  itself  be  one  of  them.  Nothing  can 
be  simultaneously  a  cause  and  effect  of  the  same  thing.  A  literary 
product,  being  good  use  because  it  is  great,  can  not  be  great  because 
it  is  good  use.  This  forces  all  advocates  of  historical  standards  into 
the  position  that  every  linguistic  monument  possessing  certain  re- 
quisite criteria  of  greatness  is  ipso  facto  correct  linguistic  usage. 
This  position  is  defensible  provided  these  criteria  are  properly  se- 
lected. It  is  wholly  indefensible  through  such  criteria  as  those 
exhibited  by  the  group  from  which  the  models  of  the  present  his- 
torical standard  are  selected. 

The  most  universal  and  the  most  essential  of  the  characteristics 
of  recognized  literary  greatness  is  an  appeal  to  subjectivities,— -to  the 
emotions.  The  influence  upon  language  of  the  scholar,  scientist  and 
philosopher  is  small  indeed  compared  to  that  of  the  essayist,  novelist 
or  poet.  Is  not  the  influence  upon  the  present  standard  of  linguistic 
usage  of  an  Addison,  a  Scott  or  a  Wordsworth  immeasurable  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  Basil  Gildersleeve,  a  Simon  Newcomb  or  a  William 
James?  Yet  the  former  employers  of  language,  whose  appeal  is 
primarily  emotional,  have  surely  far  less  claim  to  the  arbitrament 
of  linguistic  usage  than  the  latter,  who  employ  language  in  its  sole 
fu.nr»finn    +1ip  nK^opfive-  which  is  Capable  of  regulation.     The  value 
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of  a  scholastic  or  scientific  work  may  from  this  very  fact  be  more 
rapidly,  not  to  say  more  accurately,  estimated,  and  thus  the  first 
objection  to  the  present  standard  would  also  be  satisfied. 

Models  of  linguistic  usage,  as  determinative  of  that  body  of  lin- 
guistic elements  to  be  considered  good  use,  are,  therefore,  rather  to 
be  sought  among  works  whose  criteria  of  value  are  more  objective  in 
character,  for  such  works  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  actual  needs 
of  the  language. 

However  elaborately  accounted  for,  the  statements  of  the  inter- 
relationships of  this  material  as  given  in  the  usual  'Principles  of 
Rhetoric'  are  dependent  upon  a  single  factor— the  author's  intro- 
spection. The  manner  in  which  these  principles  are  imparted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  college  and  even  the  university  student  of  Eng- 
lish constitutes  one  of  the  most  melancholy  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  phenomena  of  suggestion.  Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is 
reflected  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  topics  upon  which  we  are 
asked  to  accept  as  final  their  subjective  judgments  that  is  not  capable 
of  objective  investigation.  The  physical  sciences  were  rescued  from 
this  sort  of  advancement  by  Galileo  at  the  Leaning  Tower;  elsewhere 
the  emancipation  has  only  just  begun,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  science  of  language. 

Objective  determinations  regarding  the  choice  of  words  are  best 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  omitted-word  test.  In  its  usual 
form  the  subject  supplies  occasional  blanks  in  otherwise  connected 
composition;  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  practicable  measures 
of  general  intelligence  that  we  have.  As  an  objective  determination 
of  the  *  right  word'  the  subject  should  arrange  a  group  of  synonyms 
in  order  of  their  supposed  efl^ectiveness  in  the  given  context.  Rela- 
tive values  may  then  be  calculated  by  relative  position. 

Upon  this  principle  the  writer  has  applied  relative  position  in 
determining  the  relative  force  of  synonymous  groups.  These  groups, 
11  in  number,  consisting,  in  seven  cases  of  5,  in  two  of  3,  in  one  of  7, 
and  in  one  of  9  synonyms  each,  were  presented  to  a  class  of  32  English 
graduate  students  in  Columbia  University,  out  of  whom  19  returned 
answers,  one  confessing  inability  to  make  the  arrangements.  The 
stories  were  presented  in  random  order,  and  the  subjects  requested  to 
arrange*  them  in  order  of  force.  No  definition  of  force  was  given,  as 
it  was  desired  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  unanimity  in  its  con- 
ception. The  objection  that  this  gnnip  of  subjects  might  be  influ- 
enced by  previously  suggested  definitions  of  force  must  be  answered 
with  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  did  not  consistently  follow  any 
of  the  usually  not  overclear  definitions  that  it  has  been  attempted 
to  lay  down.     The  judgments  are  as  follows : 
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Order            Poiitiom 

P.  E.  (18 

Order 

Poiitioni 

P.  B.(18 

Jndgmentfl) 

Jadirmentf) 

Glorious, 

1.7 

.15 

Eternal, 

1.3 

.1 

Illustrious, 

2.7 

.18 

Immortal, 

2.3 

.1 

Exalted, 

3.1 

.2 

Undying, 

3.3 

.16 

Noble, 

3.2 

.29 

Imperishable, 

3.8 

.17 

Renowned, 

4.3 

.14 

Ever-living, 

4.1 

.2 

Radiant, 

1.9 

.14 

Fleeting, 

1.9 

.2 

Resplendent, 

2.4 

.22 

Momentary, 

3.1 

.22 

Brilliant, 

2.6 

.2 

Evanescent, 

3.3 

.31 

Lustrous, 

3.8 

.14 

Ephemeral, 

3.4 

.26 

Shining, 

4.3 

.2 

Transient, 

3.4 

.18 

Dark, 

1.4 

.12 

Desolation, 

1.8 

.19 

Obscure, 

3.1 

.22 

Ruin, 

2.5 

.23 

Murky, 

3.3 

.24 

Devastation, 

3.1 

.18 

Dim, 

3.4 

.24 

Waste, 

3.5 

.26 

Dusky, 

3.8 

.14 

Havoc, 

4.3 

.18 

Calm, 

2.3 

.18 

Ocean, 

1.6 

.11 

Peace, 

2.5 

.27 

Sea, 

1.8 

.12 

Silence, 

2.9 

.24 

Waters, 

2.6 

.13 

Stillness, 

3.3 

.22 

Quiet, 

4 

.16 

Infinite, 

1.3 

.00 

Boundless, 

1.8 

.1 

Unlimited, 

2.9 

.04 

Devil, 

LB 

.25 

I'earless, 

2.7 

.20 

Satan, 

2.4 

.17 

Heroic, 

2.8 

.31 

Lucifer, 

4.5 

.35 

Brave, 

3.4 

.33 

Prince  of  Dark 

:- 

Courageous, 

3.6 

.18 

ness. 

4.8 

.33 

Valiant, 

3.7 

.27 

Arch-enemy, 

5.5 

.29 

Gallant, 

5.7 

.27 

Belial, 

5.6 

.27 

Doughty, 

6.1 

.17 

Father  of  Lies, 

6.3 

.41 

Apollyon, 

6.8 

.37 

Old  Serpent, 

7.2 

.33 
P.E.= 

.205  A.D. 

The  judgments  have,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  validity  than  the 
writer  had  anticipated.  Out  of  the  28  judgments  in  the  five-word 
series,  in  10  cases  a  preceding  word  plus  its  probable  error  occupies 
a  lower  position  than  the  immediately  succeeding  minus  its  probable 
error.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  positions  may  be  accepted  with 
a  very  fair  degree  of  certainty.  The  probable  error  does  not  tend 
to  increase  materially  as  the  lower  positions  are  reached,  save  in 
the  two  last  series,  where  the  complete  supply  of  synonyms  was 
given.  Elsewhere  the  weakest  word  has  frequently  a  smaller  prob- 
able error  than  any  in  the  series,  although  it  was  intended  to  select 
onlv  the  stmnfirpr  of  a  group  of  synonyms  for  judgment. 
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Various  interesting  groupings  occur  in  the  judgments,  of  which 
only  a  few  instances  may  be  cited  here.  Thus,  in  the  glorious  series 
there  are  two  distinct  species  of  grades,  one  giving  glorious  first 
place,  the  other  noble.  But  those  who  give  noble  first  place  almost 
always  give  glorious  second,  while  those  giving  glorious  first  place 
give  noble  fourth  or  fifth.  Hence  the  low  position  and  large  prob- 
able error  of  noble  in  the  result,  which  is  really  a  mixture  of  species. 
In  like  manner  those  who  grade  radiant  high  tend  to  give  resplendent 
a  higher  grade  than  those  who  grade  brilliant  high.  There  is  a  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  resplendent  is  given  first  place,  and  in  these 
judgments  lustrous  receives  a  disproportionately  high  grade.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  single  series  is  the  fearless-heroic.  There 
are  here  to  be  recognized  groups  grading  as  first  either  heroic,  or 
fearless,  or  brave.  Brave  gets  its  lowest  grades  from  the  heroic 
group,  and  heroic  gets  its  lowest  grades  from  the  brave  group.  The 
fearless  group  gives  heroic  and  brave  almost  equal  grades.  But 
there  is  another  equally  distinct  mixture  of  species  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  word  given  first  place.  About  three  fifths  of  the 
subjects  grade  valiant  either  second  or  third,  the  remainder  grade 
it  either  fifth  or  sixth.  The  group  giving  valiant  a  low  grade  tends 
to  give  fearless  a  higher  grade  than  heroic,  and  the  group  giving 
valiant  a  high  grade  gives  heroic  a  higher  grade  than  fearless.  These 
few  facts  may  give  an  idea  of  the  intricacy  of  the  whole  problem. 

No  general  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  results,  and 
only  by  a  very  large  series  of  observations  could  it  be  determined 
whether  the  experimental  method  justifies  the  formulation  of  any 
general  principles,  or  whether  their  data  are  merely  to  be  accepted 
as  facts,  not  truths.  But  in  proportion  as  the  facts  are  investigated, 
will  the  decrees  of  introspection  lose  their  ex  cathedra  significance. 

Olumbia  Uniyebsity.  Frederic  Lyman  Wells. 


SNAP  SHOT  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  SERIES 

^PIIE  current  stock  of  stories  illustrating  association  series  is  get- 
■^  ting  a  little  shop-worn,  and  it  behooves  psychologists  to  look 
over  a  few  samples  preparatory  to  getting  in  some  fresh  goods.  The 
following  sample  is  an  honest  piece  of  photographing,  and  although 
it  lacks  the  color  and  warmth  and  fine  shades  of  an  actual  experience 
(except  to  the  persons  who  had  the  experience),  it  is  nevertheless  as 
true  to  life  as  such  snap  shots  can  be.  Perhaps  this  account  may 
stimulate  some  psychologist  to  record  and  recount  more  of  the  *ordi- 
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nary'  experiences  of  every-day  life.     The  story  follows— at  this 
writing  it  is  exactly  ten  minutes  old ! 


Mrs.  and  Mr.  X.  are  sitting  by  the  fire  on  a  cold  winter's  night. 
It  is  about  an  hour  after  supper  and  the  three  strenuous  youngsters 
have  been  bundled  off  to  bed.     The  seven-months-old  baby  still  holds 
the  fort,  but  is  making  no  disturbance  other  than  trying  her  involun- 
tary vocabulary  with  evident  enjoyment.    Mr.  X.  has  been  smoking, 
but  has  just  discovered  that  the  pipe  he  has  been  using  ought  by 
rights  to  be  retired— speedily.    This  belief  of  his  is  shared  by  the  sur- 
viving members  of  jthe  family./    He  facetiously  remarks  on  the  mus- 
cularity of  his  aged  instrument  of  solace.      Whereupon  Mrs.  X. 
remarks  mechanically    (humoring  a  fool  according  to  his  folly), 
*' Ancient  of  days.       She  is  a  reverent  church  woman  and  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  Bible  phrase  and  the  hymn  beginning  with  these  words. 
Nor  does  she  reflect  upon  the  seeming  irreverence  of  using  the  words 
in  such  a  connection.     For  forthwith  she  forgets  all  about  the  offend- 
ing pipe  and  begins  to  sing  the  noble  hymn  'Ancient  of  Days,'  fol- 
lowing Jeffery's  familiar  tune  of  the  same  name.     Now  this  reaction 
on  her  part  was  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  member  of  the 
choir  and  her  husband  a  *sort'  of  member.     So  the  ruminative  song- 
attitude  is  *on.'     By  the  time  the  hymn  is  ended  the  baby  furnishes 
an  apparent  diversion.      She  *  says'  something  that  sounds  like 
'wicker.'     Now  this  word  fires  off  a  family  joke;  for  the  three-year- 
old  sister  of  the  baby  is  in  the  habit  of  characterizing  her  infant  sis- 
ter's reprehensible  habit  of  'licking'  the  sheet  as  the  doings  of  a 
'wicker'  (licker).    Straightway  Mrs.  X.  takes  up  her  parable,  fol- 
lowing 'wicker'  as  a  cue,  and  proceeds  to  sing— for  the  song  is  still 
the  thing— 'Sweet  Dreamland  Faces'!    Not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  suggesting  slumber  to  the  'wicker,' 
but  because  the  words  'the  wicked  cease  from  troubling'  occur  in  the 
last  stanza  of  the  aforesaid  song.     Her  husband  dreamily  joins  in 
and  at  the  end  somewhat  jauntily  chants  as  final  recitative  the  bar- 
barous syllables,  'tum-tum-tum.'     At  this  juncture  Mr.  X.  should 
have  allowed  his  companion  to  have  the  next  inning,  but  his  mood  of 
rhythm  lures  him  on,  and  the  frog's  supposed  advice  to  the  befuddled 
carouser  comes  to  mind:  the  inebriate  is  about  to  cross  a  swampy 
place  and  he  thinks  he  hears  the  frogs  say,  "  Better-go-round. '* 
Whereupon  Mr.  X.'s  voice  repeats  his  mind's  remark  and  he  says 
lazily,  "Better-go-round."     Of  course  Mrs.  X.'s  mind  is  not  going 
to  be  deprived  of  its  due,  so  she  speaks  out  the  mocking  remarks  of 
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another  group  of  frogs,  who  tempt  the  hero  of  the  story  by  their  al- 
luring suggestion  of  *jug-o'-rum/  This  cadence  recalls  to  Mr.  X.'s 
thought  the  guinea-hen 's  cry  which  he  had  heard  about  two  hours  be- 
fore—not the  commonplace  *  pot-rack'  of  popular  report,  but  a  sin- 
ister *  Jugg-er-naut ' !  And  why  this  heretical  word  ?  Because  about 
a  year  before,  while  Mrs.  X.  lay  near  death's  door  on  account  of  a 
very  serious  injury  seemingly  due  to  a  trivial  cause,  Mr.  X.  heard  the 
hysterical  bird  of  Africa  wail  out  the  words  of  his  own  fateful  mood. 
Ever  since  he  has  heard  no  other  sound  from  the  bird  but—  'Jugger- 
naut.' And  finally  the  little  drama  of  association  comes  to  a  close, 
for  Mrs.  X.  begins  to  imitate,  for  the  baby's  benefit,  the  soprano 
chuckle  of  the  domestic  turkey-hen!  Whereupon  Mr.  X.'s  mind  is 
'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  and  he  invites  Mrs.  X. 
to  a  ghostly  study  of  experiences  just  expired. 

II 

The  *law8  of  association'  are  still  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
respectable  assets  of  psychology,  in  spite  of  many  rather  harsh  criti- 
cisms of  'association.'  Indeed,  most  students  of  mental  facts 
would  agree  that  association  is  not  the  mechanical  and  atomistic  proc- 
ess it  is  so  often  represented  to  be.  Inasmuch  as  the  little  account 
we  have  just  given  is  a  good  illustration  of  association  in  its  most 
mechanical  form,  it  may  be  interesting  to  comment  on  some  aspects 
of  suggestion  as  revealed  by  this  case. 

1.  We  may  note  that  our  true  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  logical 
thinking  and  that  it  is  free  from  emotional  values.  Even  'Jugger- 
naut' appears  free  from  its  emotional  fine  linen,  owing  its  appear- 
ance to  its  recency,  to  its  mechanical  resemblance  to  '  juggerrum,'  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  piece  of  experience  'shared'  by  the  two  parties 
of  our  story.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  series  would  never  have  oc- 
curred if  the  'laws'  of  similarity  and  contiguity  were  the  only  modes 
of  association.  For  the  very  reason  of  being  of  the  series  is  due  to 
social  en  rapport  and  responsiveness.  We  may  note  further  that 
the  rhythm-attitude  is  present  all  through  the  give-and-take  of  a 
rather  listless  mentality. 

2.  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  call  our  story  a  case  of  'association 
by  community.'  There  is  community  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance ;  community  of  interests  and  experiences ;  conscious  en  rapport 
and  responsiveness.  Nowhere  does  the  action  go  beyond  the  ex- 
perience common,  and  known  to  be  common,  to  both  actors.  May  we 
not  say  that  here  we  have  a  case  of  the  psychological  process  under- 
lying Adam  Smith's  'sympathy'  and  Professor  Oiddings's  'conscious- 
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ness  of  kind'?  Assuredly  the  series  is  not  explained  by  the  trivial 
congruity  of  such  words  as  *  wicker'  and  *  wicked,'  *  Juggernaut'  and 
juggerrum,'  and  of  such  rhythmic  resemblances  as  *tum-tum-tum' 
and  *  better-go-round.'  True,  these  resemblances  *fire  ofif'  the  various 
episodes;  and  continuity  (contiguity)  in  experience  determines  each 
party's  associative  reactions;  but  both  modes  of  association  are 
cut  across  by  the  mutuality  and  *  give-and-take'  of  association  by 
reciprocity  or  community.  Each  one's  experience-continuity  is 
checked  and  determined  by  features  common-to-both.  Would  it, 
then,  be  *  mythological'  to  say  that  social  similarity-and-contiguity 
is  manifested  by  *  association  by  community'?  May  it  not  turn  out 
that  a  careful  study  of  all  real  and  concrete  experiences  of  association 
will  show  three  phases  of  associative  process— (1)  continuity  (con- 
tiguity), (2)  congruity  (similarity),  (3)  community  {en  rapport)  1 
After  all,  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  real  association  is  fundamen- 
tally social  and  that  'psychological'  association  is  but  a  pale  abstract 
from  the  richness  of  social  experience. 

3.  An  'ethological'  study  of  our  story  would  show  practical  in- 
terests and  character-tendencies  as  the  real  powers  behind  the  throne. 
For  instance,  we  may  note:  singing  for  the  children,  the  baby's  do- 
ings, the  other  children,  the  wife's  sickness,  imitating  animal  cries  to 
amuse  the  children.  All  these  tendencies  belong  to  the  same  general 
group,  and  therefore  cooperate  to  keep  agoing  any  attitude  that  is 
consonant  with  them.  If  the  modes  of  association  determine  the  form 
of  the  series,  and  the  prevailing  attitude  its  general  contents,  then  it 
would  seem  that  the  instinctive  tendencies  or  impulses  determine  its 
special  contents.  In  our  ordinary  studies  of  association  our  interest  is 
largely  absorbed  by  the  forms  of  connection,  and  the  real  motive- 
powers  that  decide  what  items  shall  be  associated  escape  our  atten- 
tion. 

4.  Our  case  presents  us  with  a  typical  instance  of  ordinary  unhur- 
ried psychical  action.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the  es- 
sential *  mental  elements'  or  psychical  aspects  pretty  well  marked. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  Conspicuous  are  (1)  seosa^ 
tional  imagery,  the  *  substantive  elements';  (2)  relational  elements, 
relations  of  continuity,  community  and  congruity,  corresporiding  to 
the  three  modes  of  association.  The  various  forms  of  'feeling' 
emphasize  and  evaluate  the  items  of  our  experience,  but  here  (3) 
instinctive  impulses  or  tendencies  may  be  said  to  share  with  sensations 
and  relations  the  distinction  of  being  the  mind-stuff  that  conduct  is 
made  of.  Indeed,  feeling  (pleasure-pain,  emotions  and  moods)  seems 
to  be  both  sensational  and  impulsive,  with  relational  elements  in  the 
backfifro^Ti'l      AnH  infellect  and  will  are  evidently  complex  functions. 
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Possibly  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  the  commonplace  associa- 
tions of  daily  life  would  afford  fine  material  for  that  study  of  at- 
titude and  conduct  which  the  ethology  of  the  future  must  more  and 
more  emphasize  in  psychological  investigation. 

UwrvEBsiTY  OP  Mississippi.  Thomas  P.  Bailey. 
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Poetry  and  the  IndividuaV    Hartley  Burr  Alexander.     New  York  and 

London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1906.     Pp.  x  +  240. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  classify  this  book  as  respects  its  aim  and 
purport,  for  its  unity  is  due  to  its  ideas  and  sentiments  rather  than  its 
problem.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  application  of  a  philosophy  (which 
remains  for  the  most  part  in  the  background)  to  the  *  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  experience  of  beauty '  (p.  4).  The  exi)erience  of  beauty 
the  author  believes  to  be  most  significantly  represented  by  poetry,  because 
in  poetry  'the  idealizing  motive  is  most  manifest'  and  because  among 
the  arts  it  best  unites  '  the  impulsive  charm  of  wild  nature  with  the  sen- 
sitive exclusiveness  of  artistic  disposition '  (pp.  vii,  6).  The  term  *  indi- 
vidual' appears  in  the  title  because  to  the  author's  mind  all  things  are 
good  in  so  far  as  assimilated  to  human  personality,  and  because,  more 
particularly,  in  the  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world's  growth,  is  to  be  found  an  intensifying  evolution  of  individu- 
alities (pp.  5  and  213).  I  shall  here  briefly  resume  the  author's  develop- 
ment of  his  theme. 

The  impulse  to  poetry  is  the  instinct  to  express  mood.  Mood  is  'a 
kind  of  insight '  significant  of  '  what  is  deep-lying  in  character,'  of  what 
the  author  terms  'an  impersonal  personality,'  an  'apotheosized,  ideal 
self.'  Ethical  inspiration  expresses  itself  in  the  ballad  and  epic,  from 
which  poetry  diverges  into  the  drama,  which  emphasizes  the  idea,  and  the 
lyric,  which  'aims  to  win  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectual  con- 
sistency,' and  which  through  the  very  absence  of  explicit  and  literal 
articulation  expresses  the  mood  more  adequately  (p.  16).  Such  expres- 
sion of  mood  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  is  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  scientific  truth,  which  '  exists  only  for  its  utility '  (p.  13). 

In  the  development  of  poetry  the  author  marks  three  stages:  the 
objective  and  dramatic;  the  subjective,  or  a  priori,  based  on  the  poet's 
conviction  of  the  validity  of  his  own  personality;  and  the  introspective. 
The  last  of  these  stages  is  best  represented  by  'modem  lyricism,'  which 
bespeaks  the  present-day  social  democracy  with  its  elevation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  place  of  supreme  importance.  Contemporary  tendencies — 
both  ideals  and  misgivings — are  to  be  understood  as  due  to  the  incom- 
plete adjustment  of  this  new  order,  in  which  a  hesitant  self -consciousness 

'An  analysis  of  the  imaginative  life  in  relation  to  the  creative  spirit  in 
man  and  nature. 
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has  already  replaced  the  earlier  natural  and  communal  foundations  of 
life.  But  the  very  pessimism  of  the  modem  world  is  significant  of  the 
transformation  of  a  *  struggle  for  mere  existence'  into  a  ^struggle  for 
ideal  existence'  (p.  63).  The  *  ideal  good'  which  succeeds  to  instinctive 
or  tribal  aims  must  be  '  that  which  is  desired  unfailingly  <md  for  its  own 
sake  alone '  (p.  72).  Such  a  good,  the  author  maintains,  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  material,  moral  nor  intellectual  goods,  for  these  are  instru- 
mental ;  nor  in  happiness,  which  is  variable  and  sometimes  unworthy ;  nor 
in  religion,  for  this  is  either  instrumental,  or  mystical  and  hardly  attain- 
able. There  remains  only  the  esthetical  good.  Beauty  is  desired  and  exists 
for  its  own  sake,  absorbs  all  material  and  moral  values,  is  disinterested,  and 
is  a  profound  expression  of  humanity.  This  supreme  worth  is  both  indi- 
vidual and  social,  in  that  *  sociability  is  a  feature  of  individuality ' ;  and 
is  both  universal  and  particular  in  that  it  is  significant  or  constituted  of 
meaning,  and  yet  concrete.  The  present  tendency  of  the  individual  to 
trust  and  utter  himself  is  justified,  not  because  worth  is  merely  indi- 
vidual, but  because  the  enduring  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  '  things  of  the 
spirit'  (p.  105). 

The  '  office  of  the  imagination '  is  to  enlarge  the  world,  and  liberate 
the  spirit  from  habitual  and  communal  thinking  (p.  113).  The  elements 
of  the  imagination  are  classified  as  presentational,  ideational  and  emo- 
tional.  Sensuous  imagery,  to  be  strictly  imaginative,  must  have  its  own 
characteristic  synthesis,  i.  e.,  must  compose  units  expressing  the  action  of 
the  mind;  and  may  be  predominantly  auditory,  visual  or  verbal.  The 
emotional  elements  of  imagination  belong  to  two  distinct  types:  the 
esthetic  emotion  or  judgement  of  beauty,  which  is  intrinsically  and  finally 
satisfying;  and  the  primitive  feelings  and  emotions.  The  former  can 
by  no  means  be  reduced  to  the  latter,  while  the  latter  retain  their  specific 
quality  when  they  respond  to  an  imaginative  occasion,  and  are  not  trans- 
muted (Winchester)  or  objectified  (Santayana).  Thus,  in  tragedy  such 
emotions  as  pain,  fear,  hatred,  etc.,  remain  such  while  at  the  same  time 
entering  into  a  unity  which  gives  esthetic  satisfaction. 

The  '  creative  process '  may  be  analyzed  into  (1)  suggestion  or  spon- 
taneity, the  imagination's  offering  of  concrete  materials,  and  (2)  the 
selective  office  of  the  esthetic  judgrment.  The  deeper  cause  of  the  whole 
process  is  '  the  internal  will — the  guiding  power  of  a  life's  ideals  and  the 
molder  of  its  personality'  (p.  171).  The  real  motive  of  art  creation  is 
only  secondarily  commercial  or  social  (Gummere) ;  primarily  it  is  *  in- 
stinct for  beauty' — self-expression  (p.  180).  As  previously  stated, 
esthetic  experience  serves  no  utility,  but  is  the  final  good — 'the  final 
justification  of  all  fact  and  truth,  of  all  life'  (p.  193).  It  is  the  supreme 
instance  of  intelligibility,  i.  e,,  of  assimilation  to  the  categories  of  per- 
sonality. Personality,  so  regarded  as  the  highest  sanction  of  values,  is 
himian,  but  not  empirical.     It  is  vital,  instinctive  and  growing. 

Man's  view  of  nature  has  passed  through  four  stages  of  development: 
animism,  personification,  determinism  and,  finally,  that  rationality  which 
'  sees  h**-  «**  ^rnbo^-inir  whole  personalities,  akin  to  man's,  and  existing. 
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as  he  exists,  less  for  the  sake  of  material  realizations  than  for  efficiency 
and  growth '  (p.  222).  This  is  the  final  teaching:  "  That  the  whole  worth 
of  life  is  its  endeavor  to  realize  what  seems  to  it  most  beautiful,  that 
beauty  is  as  much  in  the  aspiration  as  in  the  ideal  image  and,  finally,  that 
all  realization  is  but  in  renewed  aspiring"  (pp.  231-232). 

It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  unfair  to  criticize  the  author's  philosophy 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  avows  his  purpose  to  present  it  both  untech- 
nically  and  dogmatically.  But  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  his  more 
important  contentions  are  conditioned  by  their  philosophical  background, 
and  suffer  from  the  vagueness  and  incompleteness  of  its  presentation. 
Thus,  the  author's  criticism  of  the  hedonistic  esthetics  is  seriously  weak- 
ened through  his  failure  to  complete  his  analysis  and  state  the  relation  of 
pleasure  to  'satisfaction.'  Though  he  insists  that  disagreeable  emo- 
tions are  not  transmuted  to  pleasure  in  the  esthetic  experience,  he  must 
on  his  own  showing  admit  that  they  compose  part  of  a  whole  giving 
esthetic  satisfaction,  and  has  not  protected  himself  from  the  natural  in- 
ference that  satisfaction  means  taking  pleasure  in,  A  graver  difficulty 
appears  in  the  author's  subordination  of  moral  and  intellectual  to  esthetic 
values.  This  is  reiterated,  but  nowhere  thoroughly  substantiated.  Dr. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  identified  morality  with  convention,  much  as 
contemporary  positivists  identify  metaphysics  with  speculative  dogrma- 
tism,  and  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  ethics.  If 
there  are  any  values  which  moral  science  is  entitled  to  claim  as  within  its 
own  province,  they  are  those  of  personality  and  development,  and  yet 
the  author  annexes  these  to  the  field  of  esthetics  without  a  question." 
He  even  suggests  that  'certain  spiritual  activities — moldings  of  moral 
and  religious  character — ^belong  to  a  sphere  finer  than  that  of  art,'  with 
no  recognition  of  the  general  belief  that  all  moldings  of  character  are 
properly  moral  (p.  90).  The  same  general  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
author's  depreciation  of  cognitive  values.  These  are  on  the  whole  re- 
garded as  strictly  instrumental,  though  with  an  apparent  contradiction." 
But  where  is  the  warrant  for  this  sweeping  proposition?  The  author's 
subordination  of  moral  to  esthetic  categories  forbids  us  to  look  even  to 
pragmatism  for  relief.  No  critical  reader  can  be  satisfied  with  the  escape 
which  the  author  makes  elsewhere :  "  That  there  are  logical  difficulties 
besetting  this  as  every  other  abstract  conception,  I  will  not  deny;  but 
there  are  deliverances  that  more  than  compensate"  (p.  222).  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  author  is  well  fortified  in  his  positions,  but  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  only  *  a  little  philosophy ' 
may  seriously  imperil  the  effectiveness  of  a  special  study. 

Since  the  author  manifests  both  the  love  of  writing  and  no  little  skill 
therein,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  that  his  style  impresses  me 
as  surprisingly  inconsistent.  It  is  both  brilliant  and  stilted,  fluent  and 
awkward.      How  does  a  writer  who  can  express  himself  with  so  much 


■Cf.  pp.  207,  209-210. 
■Cf.  p.  149. 
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freedom  and  power*  find  it  in  him  to  write,  "  Helpful  here  may  be  illus- 
tration "  (p.  39)  ?  There  is  evidence  of  a  straining  after  rhetorical  effect, 
and  of  a  fondness  for  unusual,  if  not  original,  words.  The  result  is  that 
at  critical  points,  as  for  example  in  the  introduction  of  such  fundamental 
ideas  as  mood  and  personality,  the  author  fails  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 
It  seems  then  too  late  to  be  simple  and  direct.  The  style  which  so  ade- 
quately renders  the  author's  appreciations,  mysticisms  and  rhapsodies  is 
not  a  proper  vehicle  for  exposition. 

The  book  is  most  admirable  for  its  sympathetic  and  sure  apprehension 
of  the  present  age  (its  individualism,  introspection  and  courageous 
faith)  and  for  a  captivating  strain  of  poetry  and  eloquence  -which  per- 
vades the  whole. 

Habvabd  University.  Ralph  Barton  Perrt. 

Che  cos' e  il  hello  f     Manfredi  Porena.     Milan:  Hoepli.     1905.     Pp.483, 

In  this  rather  lengthy  work  the  author  has  given  to  the  Italian  pub- 
lic a  presentation  of  esthetic  problems  and  facts  which,  unfortunately, 
has  not  its  like  in  English  literature.  The  author  is  not  interested 
either  in  filling  out  a  philosophical  system  or — at  least  not  very  greatly 
— in  elementary  psychological  experiments:  as  a  result  what  he  has  to 
say  seems  eminently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  much  larger  reading  pub- 
lic than  the  majority  of  esthetic  theories  can  appeal  to.  Furthermore, 
the  attention  given  to  specific  esthetic  elements  in  painting,  sculpture, 
elocution,  architecture,  music  and  literature  must  make  the  book  inter- 
esting reading  to  almost  any  one. 

The  work  proper, — omitting  an  appended  criticism  of  Benedetto 
Croce's  esthetic  theory, — falls  into  two  parts,  *  Esthetic  Elements  in  Gen- 
eral' and  'Elements  in  the  Principal  Arts.'  The  wealth  of  material  in 
the  second  part  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  pass  comment  upon  it.  Only 
the  first  half,  then,  will  be  reviewed  here. 

In  the  introduction  to  Part  I.  (pp.  1-19)  the  meanings  of  *  beauty' 
and  *  beautiful'  are  discussed.  "The  beautiful  is  that  which  has  come 
to  be  so  called;  this  is  our  point  of  departure  at  least"  (p.  4).  Beauty 
is  not  a  predicate  of  *  lower'  sensations;  these  have  feeling  tones  as  ac- 
companiments, but  *  in  colors  and  tones  we  find  the  beauty  in  their  bare 
sensation  qualities'  (p.  9).  "We  can  call  a  light  beautiful  even  when 
the  sensing  of  it  is  painful "  (p.  10).  From  this  the  author  concludes  that 
liie  esthetic  pleasure  is  not  a  true  sensation  quality,  but  a  '  spiritual '  one. 
Beauty  is  finally  defined  much  as  the  majority  of  estheticians  define  it, 
namely,  as  *  that  which  pleases  the  soul  as  an  objective  quality '  (p.  16). 

In  the  second  section,  treating  of  *  il  hello  sensibile,'  Porena  denies 
the  possibility  of  classifying  colors  and  tones  with  reference  to  their 
esthetic  value;  we  can  at  best  classify  their  beauty  as  immediate  or 
mediate,  but  this  is  a  genetic  rather  than  a  qualitative  classification. 
The  author  follows  this  genetic  distinction.  Immediate  beauty  can  be 
explained  only  as  that  which  i>  a  direct  result  of  our  organism;  into  the 
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details  of  explaining  what  peculiarities  of  this  organism  are  of  impor- 
tance the  author  does  not  go,  and  might  be  censured  for  this  failure  by 
many  investigators  who  are  on  the  search  for  genuine  contributions  to 
psychology.  It  is  to  mediate  or  relative  beauty  that  by  far  the  greater 
attention  is  given;  typical  and  teleological  beauty  are  the  two  kinds  of 
mediate  beauty  most  easily  distinguished.  The  former  is  called  *  habit- 
ual' beauty  and,  as  such,  may  be  found  even  in  an  object  which,  when 
judged  in  its  inmiediate  aspect,  is  ugly  (p.  57).  The  author  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  typical  and  immediate  beauties  are  antagonistic  (p.  63), 
but  this  is  an  overstatement  of  the  facts  which  is  partially  retracted  later 
on.  Final  beauty  is  pronounced  the  most  objective  kind  (p.  69),  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  end  served  by  the  object  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  object.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  fact  can  fairly  be  used  to 
interpret  the  beauty  as  '  objective '  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  this  term. 
Indeedy  the  author  uses  the  term  *  objective'  in  the  sense  of  *  social,' 
inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  men  is 
decisive  in  matters  of  teleological  beauty  (p.  70). 

After  touching  briefly  on  the  beauty  of  execution  and  that  of  imita- 
tion, the  writer  attacks  the  problem  of  expression.  Here  most  strenuous 
opposition  is  made  to  the  Einfiihlung  theory,  although  it  is  not  beyond 
suspicion  that  the  writer  has  misconstrued  this  hypothesis  in  some  points. 
"  It  is  not  the  inner  commotion  aroused  by  seeing  a  mountain  .  .  .  but 
the  meaning  of  the  object  that  is  beautiful "  (78  ff.).  This  the  adherents 
of  the  criticized  theory  could  well  admit  and  still  insist  that  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  meaning  of  the  mountain  must  be  explained  in  their 
way.  Porena  urges  as  fundamental  the  distinction  between  inner  and 
outer  association,  claiming  that  inner  association  (connection  between 
image  and  feeling  tones  or  factors  induced  by  the  latter)  is  only  sec- 
ondary, a  mere  aid  to  outer  association  (89).  Lipps's  views  are  here  flatly 
contradicted ;  their  surest  disproof  Porena  flnds  in  the  emotional  reactions 
to  instantaneous  photogrraphs  of  running  men,  wherein  most  of  the  poses 
induce  wholly  different  meanings  (hence  feelings)  in  the  spectator  be- 
cause the  normal  outer  association  (the  long  series  of  rapidly  shifting 
poses)  is  lacking  (93).  One  must  seriously  doubt  whether  this  will  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  German  school.  The  greater  part  of  the  section 
on  expression  is  devoted  to  a  concrete  study  of  types  of  expression  in 
man,  animals,  inanimate  objects  and  geometrical  forms;  facts,  deeds 
and  situations  are  likewise  investigated  as  classes.  Here,  as  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  book,  the  author  discloses  a  tremendous  wealth  of  finely  ob- 
served facts. 

The  last  section  of  Book  I.  deals  with  *  inner  beauty.'  By  this  the 
author  means  that  beauty  which  is  represented,  but  not  that  beauty  which 
is  essentially  in  the  representative  character  of  the  object.  Inner  beauty 
is  the  complement  of  purely  sensuous  beauty  and  is  subdivided  by  the 
writer  in  about  the  same  manner;  immediate  inner  beauty  is  that  which 
appears  by  virtue  of  (a)  the  intensity  or  force  of  the  represented  object 
or  eke  (5)  the  quality  represented  (135).      These  subtypes  are  called 
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*  dynamic  '  and  '  sympathetic '  beauties.  The  mediate  inner  beauty,  on 
the  other  hand,  depends  upon  secondary  characteristics  of  the  object, 
chiefly  upon  type,  purpose  and  imitativeness. 

At  this  point  the  general  theoretical  part  ends,  and  the  special  arts 
are  studied.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  psychology  the  abandonment 
of  esthetic  types  in  favor  of  expression  types  may  seem  heretical ;  we  find 
the  treatment  of  the  tragic,  the  comic,  the  sublime  and  so  on  subordinated 
to  study  of  (I.)  *  ideomimetic '  arts,  (II.)  '  free '  arts  and  (III.)  speech 
and  thought.  The  mass  of  information  and  the  amount  of  criticism 
displayed  are  quite  remarkable  and  make  reviewing  impossible. 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  whole  work  is  that  it  is  neither 
eccentric  nor  revolutionary,  but  rather  a  sane  and  capable  presentation 
of  esthetic  problems,  worthy  of  perusal  by  specialist  and  student  alike. 

Columbia  University.  Walter  B.  Pitkin. 

La  Psychophysiologie  du  langage  musical,     Jos6  Ingegnieros.     Revue  de 

Philosophie,  April,  1906.     Pp.  386-408. 

By  musical  language  Dr.  Ingegnieros  means  employment  of  the  tones 
of  the  musical  scale  and  of  their  conventional  symbols  in  singing  or 
in  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  imagery  used  in  thinking 
of  these  various  activities  either  in  recall  or  in  composition.  His 
object  in  this  article  is  to  describe  its  origin,  growth,  physiological  and 
psychological  mechanism,  and  modifications  in  individuals.  This  he 
accomplishes  chiefly  through  comparison  with  the  more  closely  and  ex- 
tensively studied  phenomena  of  ordinary  speech  or,  as  he  terms  it,  articu- 
late verbal  language.  He  points  out,  to  begin  with,  that  both  verbal  and 
musical  language,  especially  after  they  have  assumed  graphic  form,  in- 
volve complex  and  constant  coordinations,  a  definite  system  of  symbols. 

His  statement  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  whether 
verbal  or  musical,  is  brief.  The  view  is  upheld  that  both  originate  in 
reflex  sounds,  and  are  not  separated  in  the  earlier  stages,  all  language 
having  musical  inflections  or  cadences.  Later  comes  simple  melodic 
elocution,  as  in  the  lyric  recitatif  of  the  Greeks.  Gradually  words  and 
music  become  separated;  melody  without  words  emerges;  the  simple 
rhythmic  accompaniments  which  make  up  the  instrumental  music  of 
primitive  peoples  are  replaced  by  melodic  instruments;  and  we  have  two 
parallel  series — speech  for  the  expression  and  communication  of  ideas, 
and  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the  expression  and  communica- 
tion of  sentiments  and  emotions.  The  resemblance  of  this  theory  to 
Spencer's  is  obvious,  though  music  is  made  coordinate  with  speech  and 
not  merely  derivative  from  it.  With  the  progressive  evolution  of  both 
speech  and  music  appears  a  new  stage  in  each,  that  of  written  symbols, 
developing  from  a  rudimentary  to  a  well-organized  system. 

These  two  stages,  of  spoken  and  of  written  language,  are  manifested 
in  each  individual.  There  is  first  a  natural  or  spontaneous  education  in 
spoken  language  and  in  singing  and,  perhaps,  in  playing  some  instrument 
by  ear;  second,  a  ^Ar>h^ical  education  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  verbal 
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and  musical  symbols  and,  in  the  case  of  music,  a  further  technical  train- 
ing in  playing  upon  one  or  more  musical  instruments. 

In  spontaneous  musical  language  without  technical  training,  only  two 
kinds  of  musical  images  can  be  employed,  auditory  and  phonic,  or  motor 
images  of  articulation  in  singing.  A  person  of  the  auditory  type  in 
recalling  or  composing  music  hears  mentally;  a  person  of  the  phonic  or 
articulatory  type  sings  mentally.  With  technical  musical  training  other 
types  of  imagery  enter  in,  although  the  auditory  and  the  phonic  types 
probably  remain  dominant,  A  person  may  have  visual  images  of  the 
score,  may  read  music  mentally;  he  may  have  motor  images  of  execution 
upon  some  particular  instrument;  he  may  have  graphic-motor  images,  of 
writing  the  appropriate  notes,  although  this  is  rare  save  in  the  case  of  a 
few  composers  or  of  copyists  of  music;  he  may  avail  himself  more  or  less 
indifferently  of  all  types,  though  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  con- 
spicuously musical  have  one  predominant  type.  The  musical  imagery 
employed,  of  whatever  type,  depends,  like  all  imagery,  partly  on  native 
equipment,  partly  on  education.  Visual  imagery  of  musical  notation  and 
motor  imagery  of  instrumental  performance  and  of  writing  music  are, 
of  course,  in  these  specific  forms,  due  to  education,  although  developed 
upon  a  basis  of  natural  predisposition. 

Dr.  Ingegnieros  maintains  that  those  naturally  of  the  auditory  type 
may  be  persistent  practise  in  singing  or  playing  change  to  the  auditory- 
motor,  or  even  to  the  pure  motor  type,  either  phonic  or  instrumental.  In 
the  case  of  musical  visualists,  those  singing  or  playing  from  mental  score, 
visual  images  may  with  practise  be  supplanted  by  motor.  Such  persons 
make  little  use  of  auditory  imagery;  they  have  not  *good  ears';  yet  by 
means  of  motor  images  they  are  able  to  sing  or  to  play  correctly  without 
dependence  on  the  written  score.  He  would  hardly  assert,  however,  we 
presume,  that  such  musical  visualists  possess  the  musical  ability  of  per- 
sons of  the  auditory  type.  This  evidence,  if  borne  out,  tends  to  show 
that  in  learning  a  complex  act  the  drift  in  imagery  is  not  necessarily 
from  *  resident '  to  *  remote,'  as  is  sometimes  held.  It  supports  the  view 
of  Angell  and  Moore^  that  attention  fastens  upon  the  more  complex  and 
less  easily  controlled  phase  of  the  coordination.  In  general  it  shows  that 
the  sensory  nature  of  the  cue-image  is  relatively  indifferent,  so  long  as  it 
serves  its  function. 

Dr.  Ingegnieros  gives  the  order  of  frequency  in  musical  imagery  as 
follows:  For  those  without  musical  training,  (1)  auditory,  (2)  phonic  or 
articulatory,  (3)  complete  or  indifferent;  for  those  with  musical  training, 
(1)  auditory,  (2)  phonic,  (3)  instrumental-motor,  (4)  visual,  (5) 
graphic,  (6)  complete  or  indifferent.  As  is  readily  seen,  the  types  of 
imagery  used  in  musical  language  correspond  closely  to  those  used  in 
ordinary  language.  In  ordinary  speech,  however,  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  motor  images  of  instrumental  execution,  except  in  the 
cases  of  typewriting,  compositing,  etc.  Dr.  Ingegnieros  mentions  such 
cases  as  parallel,  but  makes  much  of  this  additional  complex  coordina- 

^  PBychologieal  Rtview,  Vol.  III. 
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tion  involved  in  musical  language,  saying  that  it  'has  never  been  men- 
tioned nor  described  until  now.'  However  this  may  be,  the  process  of 
learning  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
learning  to  perform  any  complex  skilful  act;  and  such  a  process  has  of 
late  been  subjected  to  experimental  control  and  abundantly  described  by 
Swift,  Bair,  Leuba  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  cerebral  conditions  governing  musical  language 
the  writer  agrees  with  the  accepted  authorities  in  asserting  that  the 
musical  centers  are  subcenters  of  the  corresponding  areas  for  verbal  lan- 
guage. He  bases  his  statement  that  they  are  functionally  specialized  as 
well  as  intimately  connected  with  the  general  language  centers  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  aphasia  is  sometimes  accompanied  and  sometimes 
unaccompanied  by  amusia.  But  he  does  not  canvass  the  available  data 
nor  add  any  new  pathological  evidence.  He  also  raises  the  question  as 
to  how  far  bimanual  instrumental  execution  and  musical  language  in 
general  are  controlled  by  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  holds  it 
still  unproved  that  such  specialization  is  rigid  either  for  verbal  or  for 
musical  language.  He  seems  unfamiliar  with  Baldwin's  chapters  on 
the  *  Origin  of  Right-Handedness '  and  on  *  Internal  Speech  and  Song  in 
Mental  Development';  and  in  general  makes  no  reference  to  the  large 
literature  on  the  function  and  disorders  of  speech  and  to  the  lesser,  but 
respectable,  literature  on  musical  imagery. 

The  article  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  recognized  facts  of  musical 
language,  but  it  presents  no  new  experimental  or  pathological  data,  and 
suggests  that  there  is  still  room  for  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 
It  assumes  that  the  facts  of  localization  and  imagery  are  simpler  and 
more  definitely  established  than  the  recognized  authorities  hold  them  to 
be,  and  hardly  does  justice  to  their  functional  aspects,  either  physiolog- 
ical or  psychological.  Elizabeth  Kempeb  Adams. 
Smith  College. 

La  heaute  rationelle,     G.  Bebtieb.     Revue  de  Philosophie,  April,  1906. 
Pp.  409-414. 

This  article  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Souriau^s 
*La  beaute  rationelle,'  published  in  1904;  and  any  appraisal  of  it  must 
either  take  the  attenuated  form  of  reviewing  a  review  or  go  back  to  the 
original  treatise.  Souriau's  main  contention  is  that  beauty  is  not  *  merely 
subjective,'  a  matter  of  individual  sensation,  taste  and  sentiment,  but  ia 
due  to  the  control  and  organization  of  these  elements  by  the  *law8  of 
reason,'  by  judgments  of  universal  validity.  This  organization  reveals 
itself  to  consciousness  as  evident — immediately  manifest — ^perfection. 
And  the  essence  of  perfection  resides  in  the  adequate  realization  of  the 
appropriate  end.  All  ends,  however,  are  not  of  equal  esthetic  importance. 
That  has  greatest  esthetic  value  which  contributes  most  fully  to  the  con- 
scious life  of  man. 

The  phraseology  employed  is  so  foreign  to  that  of  current  esthetic  theory 
as  to  give  p  P^^rr^amho*  '^u&^r^*,  and  formal  tone  to  both  book  and  article. 
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It  carries  us  back  to  Kant  and  even  to  Aristotle.  But  we  have  swung  so 
far  from  an  intellectual istic  treatment  of  esthetics  that  it  is  no  doubt 
salutary  to  recognize  the  highly  organized  character  of  the  esthetic 
experience  and  the  part  played  by  judgment  in  its  upbuilding  and  con- 
solidation. Souriau's  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
is  open  to  criticism,  and  his  use  of  such  terms  as  '  reason '  and  '  senti- 
ment '  suggests  an  outworn  psychology,  although  he  insists  that  they  refer 
not  to  bare  *  faculties,'  but  to  modes  of  concrete  mental  (^)eration.  Ber- 
tier  quotes  the  schoolmen  in  support  of  the  view  of  beauty  as  perfection, 
inverts  Kant's  valuation  of  free  and  dependent  beauty  and  criticizes  his 
treatment  of  the  sublime.  Whoever  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
Souriau's  position  will  do  well,  however,  to  get  at  it  at  first-hand  rather 
than  through  Bertier's  article.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams. 

Smith  Ollege. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


Nature  (June  28)  notes  as  follows  the  contents  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Godby  on  the  place  of  natural  science  in  education,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Oxford  University  Junior 
Scientific  Club :  "  The  spirit  of  the  paper  provides  an  encouraging  sign 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  studies,  and  serves  to  show  that 
a  generous  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  training  in  the  methods  of 
science  is  producing  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  present  generation  of 
Oxford  students.  Mr.  Godby  first  indicates  the  influence  on  British  edu- 
cation exerted  by  Bacon  in  directing  the  attention  of  speculative  thinkers 
to  the  importance  of  founding  theories  on  knowledge  gained  from  the 
senses,  and  subsequently  refers  approvingly  to  Herbert  Spencer's  in- 
sistence upon  the  necessity  of  training  the  body  and  the  value  of  a  scien- 
tific education.  As  indicative  of  modern  tendencies  at  Oxford  one  or 
two  of  the  writer's  remarks  may  be  cited :  *  The  man  of  science  perhaps 
alone  of  all  men  understands  and  appreciates  the  value  of  working 
hypotheses,  even  when  they  are  wrong.'  *  A  great  charm,  too,  of  science 
is  that  one  can  always  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  tutors  and  author- 
ities to  Nature  herself,  and  so  there  is  produced  a  freedom  from  the  awe 
of  authority  which  must  tend  to  develop  self-respect  and  to  encourage 
independence  and  originality.'  *  Science  is  more  capable  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  its  students  than  other  subjects.  There  is  a  sort  of  spirit  of 
antagonism,  a  feeling  that  you  are  pitting  yourself  against  Nature  and 
trying  to  unravel  her  secrets,  and  this  feeling  is  just  what  will  always 
appeal  to  the  sporting  instincts  of  English  boys.'  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  young  Oxford  is  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  the  university 
for  the  growth  o^  «cientific  knowledge." 
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REALITY  AS   POSSIBLE    EXPERIENCE^ 

rpHE  first  volume  of  Royce's  *The  World  and  the  Individuar  is 
-■-  a  critical  exposition  of  four  historical  conceptions  of  being. 
The  first  conception,  that  of  realism,  defines  the  real  as  that  which  is 
independent  of  and  external  to  our  idea  of  it.  The  second  concep- 
tion, that  of  mysticism,  defines  it  as  the  immediate  or  that  which  is 
immediately  felt  apart  from  any  definition  of  it.  According  to  the 
third  conception,  the  conception  of  critical  rationalism,  the  real  is 
the  true  or  valid.  The  fourth  conception  makes  it  consist  in  the 
whole  meaning  of  a  system  of  ideas  in  a  completed  experience ;  this 
is  the  absolute  of  constructive  idealism.*  The  first  three  concep- 
tions are  for  Royce  inadequate;  although  the  ind^endent,  the  im- 
mediate and  the  true  stand  for  important  phases  of  the  real,  it  is 
only  in  constructive  idealism  that  he  find  a  satisfactory  account  of 
reality. 

It  is  the  problem  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  third  conception, 
the  real  as  the  true  or  valid,  and  to  show  that  it  is  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  reality.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  conception,  when 
taken  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  form  in  which  it  appeared 
in  the  history  of  thought,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  problem  as  to 
the  nature  of  reality,  and  that  it  includes  what  is  good  in  the  first 
two  conceptions  and  renders  the  fourth  conception  unnecessary. 

The  conception  of  reality  as  the  true  or  valid  is,  according  to 
Royce,  the  conception  of  'possible  experience*  (*mogliche  Erfahr- 
ung'),  which  was  first  developed  by  Kant  and  which  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  philosophy  of  science.'  It  is  not  that  which 
is  independent  of  the  mind  and  its  ideas,  nor  is  it  the  immediate 
experience  as  it  is  felt,  but  it  is  the  'determinately  possible*  experi- 

'  Read  at  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Psy- 
chological Association,  held  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on 
February  26,  1006. 

•Royce,  'The  World  and  the  Individual/  Vol.  I.,  pp.  60,  61. 
«    '/6ki.,  pp.  205,  23a-0. 
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ence  (p.  227).  It  is  that  which  is  ideally  defined  in  universal  termB 
and  at  the  same  time  embraces  all  that  could  come  within  the  realm 
of  experience.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  experience  which  human 
beings  actually  have,  but  it  includes  all  that  which  is  connected  with 
experience,  though  not  directly  experienced,  and  which  would  be 
experienced  if  conditions  were  other  than  they  are.  Reality  is  then, 
according  to  this  conception,  all  actual  and  possible  experience  in 
so  far  as  it  is  ideally  determinate. 

Royce  criticizes  this  conception  because  it  makes  the  real  purely 
universal  and  allows  it  no  individual  character  (pp.  240,  241).  The 
world  of  possible  experience  is  a  world  of  'more  or  less  valid  and 
permanent  ideas.'  But  such  'valid  and  permanent  ideas'  would 
seem  to  be  *only  forms'  without  the  genuine  reality  (pp.  243,  244). 
How  can  this  ideally  determinate  possible  experience  as  purely 
possible  or  formal  have  the  individual  concrete  quality  of  that  which 
is  reaH  If  we  ask  what  experience  is  possible,  we  can  only  learn 
by  going  to  actual  experience.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  vast  realm  of  possible  experience  which  can  never 
be  put  to  the  test  of  actual  experience  (pp.  258,  259).  Possible 
experience  is  made  up  of  all  actual  experience  plus  all  purely  pos- 
sible experience.  But,  says  Royce,  **What  is  .  .  .  possible  ex- 
perience at  the  moment  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  only  possible  T" 
(p.  260).  *'What  is  a  mere  possibility  when  not  tested!"  (p.  269). 
Just  as  the  truth,  the  determinate  quality,  of  actual  experience  de- 
pends on  actual  experience  itself  and  is  devoid  of  meaning  without 
reference  to  actual  experience,  so  in  the  case  of  the  purely  possible 
experience  taken  as  truth  must  we  not  admit  some  counterpart  of 
actual  experience,  something  actual  to  which  to  refer  this  purely 
possible  experience?  To  Royce  a  'mere  possibility'  is  equivalent 
to  nothing.  In  order  that  the  merely  possible  experience  be  real 
it  must,  according  to  him,  *be  pulsating  with  the  same  life  of  con- 
crete experience'  as  is  the  case  with  our  actual  experience  (p.  261). 
Thus  to  make  all  the  possible  world  replete  with  actual  or  immediate 
experience  Royce  is  obliged  to  develop  his  fourth  conception  of 
reality,  according  to  which  the  real  is  a  complete  and  absolute  ex- 
perience including  the  whole  realm  of  the  possible. 

When  Royce  cites  Kant  as  the  'father'  of  the  conception  of  *  pos- 
sible experience'  (*mogliche  Erfahrung'),  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
does  not  consider  the  conception  from  the  Kantian  point  of  view. 
For  by  developing  it  along  lines  foreign  to  Kant,  he  is  able  to  find 
certain  diflSculties  connected  with  it;  whereas  if  he  would  approach 
it  in  the  Kantian  spirit,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided.  Taken 
by  itself  'possible  experience'  is  ambiguous,  for  the  conception  of 
^▼7-»riATi/»f     -rrxB^  '^  uscd  in  two  different  senses.      'Experience' 
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may  either  mean  the  actual  immediate  experience  which  human 
beings  have,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Royce  takes  it,  or  it  may 
mean  the  knowledge  gained  from  such  experience.  If  we  examine 
the  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  Kant 
employs  the  conception  of  'experience'  in  this  latter  sense.  He 
identifies  it  with  'empirical  knowledge,'*  that  is,  knowledge  based 
on  actual  immediate  experience,  but  not  the  immediate  experience 
itself.  The  immediate  experience  he  would  call  'perception' 
('Wahrnehmung')  or  'intuition'  ('Anschauung')  ;*  but  'experi- 
ence' is  for  him  a  synthesis  of  perceptions  or  of  intuitions,*  it 
is  essentially  a  kind  of  knowledge.  'Possible  experience'  would 
then  mean  knowledge  which  could  be  based  on  immediate  ex- 
perience or  which  it  would  be  possible  to  verify  by  means  of 
an  intuition  or  a  perception;  and  in  many  passages^  in  the 
'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  Kant  uses  the  expression  in  this  sense. 
On  the  other  hand  Royce  means  by  'possible  experience'  all  that 
could  become  actually  experienced  by  human  beings  if  their  ex- 
perience were  not  limited,  as  happens  to  be  the  case.  Thus  while 
Kant  lays  the  stress  on  the  knowledge  which  can  be  gotten  from 
actual  experience,  Royce 's  interest  is  centered  on  the  possibility  of 
actually  experiencing  experience.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fair  to  Kant 
for  Royce  to  mention  Mill's  conception  of  the  'permanent  possi- 
bilities of  sensation'  as  an  elaboration  of  this  same  theory  of  reality.* 
Prom  the  whole  trend  of  the  discussion  of  this  conception  by  Mill 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  attempting  to  define  reality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sensation  much  as  Royce  does  from  the  point  of  view  of  im- 
mediate experience.  Mill  even  makes  the  distinction*  between  'ac- 
tual sensation'  and  the  'possibilities  of  sensation,'  as  Royce  does 

*  Kant,  '  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft/  Harteiutein's  edition,  p.  135,  where 
he  says :  '  Empirische  Erkenntniss  aber  ist  Erfahning ' ;  and  p.  175,  where  he 
says:  '.  .  .  Erfahning  d.  i.  empirische  Erkenntniss  .  .  .';  also  pp.  124,  165, 
199,  206,  607,  682. 

•/6uJ.,  pp.  61,  261. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  165,  where  he  says :  '  Erfahning  .  .  .  ist  also  eine  Synthesis 
der  Wahmehmungen,  die  selbst  nicht  in  der  Wahrnehmung  enthalten  ist, 
.  .  . ';  and  p.  41,  where  he  says:  ' .  .  .  Erfahning,  die  selbst  eine  synthetische 
Verbindung  der  Anschauungen  ist,    .    .    .';  also  pp.  33,  132. 

'Ibid,,  pp.  80,  112,  142,  147,  162,  173,  193,  210,  252,  346,  520.  These  refer- 
ences are  simply  references  to  typical  passages  in  which  '  possible  experience ' 
is  used  in  this  sense. 

■Royce,  'The  World  and  the  Individual,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  239.  Mill  develops 
this  conception  in  his  chapter  on  '  The  Psychological  Theory  of  the  Belief  in  an 
External  World '  in  his  '  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,' 
London,  1889,  pp.  226-239. 

*Mill,  'Examination  of  Sir  William  HamUton'*  Philosophy,'  p.  230. 
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between  actual  and  possible  experience.  Neither  Mill  nor  Royce 
could,  therefore,  maintain  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Kant.^®  For 
Royce 's  reality,  as  well  as  Mill's,  is  in  terms  of  immediate  experience, 
whereas  Kant's  reality  is  in  terms  of  knowledge. 

Since  Kant  means  by  'experience'  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge, 
we  may  well  ask  if  he  does  not  mean  to  include  in  his  conception  of 
'possible  experience'  the  conditions  of  experience.  In  the  *  Postu- 
lates of  Empirical  Thought'"  he  tells  us  just  what  he  means  by  the 
'possible,'  namely,  the  'formal  conditions  of  experience,'  the  a  priori 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  empirical  knowledge.  Thus  the 
conception  of  the  'possible'  is  the  conception  of  the  'possibility  of 
experience'  ('die  Moglichkeit  der  Erfahrung').^*  Although  there 
are  many  passages,  as  we  said  above,  in  which  Kant  uses  'possible 
experience'  as  knowledge  which  can  be  verified  by  perception,  there 
are  other  passages  in  which  'possible  experience'  comes  very  dose 
to  meaning  the  'possibility  of  experience.'^*  At  least  the  term  'pos- 
sible' in  'possible  experience'  points  to  the  a  priori  conditions  as  that 
which  renders  experience  possible;  it  is  the  problem  to  which  those 
conditions  form  the  solution.  To  preserve  the  two  senses  in  which 
'possible'  is  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  Kant's  world  the 
possibility  of  possible  experience.  But  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  per- 
spective of  his  thought  and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  'possible  ex- 
perience' as  a  conception  of  reality,  we  can  not  afford  to  disregard 
the  'possible'  as  the  fundamental  conditions  of  experience,  whatever 
else  we  may  let  it  include.  And  even  if  Royce  intends  to  leave  this 
side  of  the  conception  out  of  account,  he  can  not  identify  it  with  his 
own  conception  of  the  'possible'  in  'possible  experience';  for  though 
he  admits  that  experience  may  be  described  in  universal  terms,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  his  conception  lies  in  the  experience  as  experi- 

'**  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  passage  in  Kant  ('Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunlt/  p. 
197),  which  is  quoted  by  Royce  (*The  World  and  the  Individual/  Vol.  L,  p. 
237),  where  Kant  distinguishes  between  'wirklicbe  Wahmehmung/  and 
*  m^Jgliche  Wahrnehmungen,'  but  in  doing  so  he  uses  the  term  '  Wahmehmung ' 
and  not  *  Erfahrung.' 

" '  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,'  p.  192. 

"/6i(i.,  pp.  112,  135,  136,  151,  152. 

^*Ihid.,  p.  135,  where  he  says  of  '  mSgliche  Erfahrung'  that  the  categories 
make  the  'Erfahrung  m^glich';  and  p.  152,  where  he  corrects  himself  in  the 
use  of  the  term  *  m(5glich '  in  connection  with  '  Erfahrung,'  thus,  ' .  .  .  daher 
sich  jene  reine  synthetische  Urtheile  .  .  .  auf  mOgliche  Erfahrung  oder  veil- 
mehr  auf  dieser  ihre  M()glichkeit  selbst  beziehen  .  .  .';  also  pp.  171,  280. 
There  are  also  many  passages  in  which  '  m^liche  Erfahrung '  is  used  where  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  in  which  sense  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood.  I  refer 
to  those  passages  in  which  he  contrasts  the  field  of  '  possible  experience '  with 
the  noumenal  world  beyond;  the  following  references  are  to  passages  of  tUa 
loipf    pp  V   10  ^r   1^8,  201,  216,  246,  287,  476. 
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enced,  while  Kant's  whole  interest  is  in  the  'possible'  as  a  form  of 
knowledge.  Had  Royce  adopted  the  Kantian  point  of  view  in  its 
fullest  sense,  he  would  have  avoided  the  difficulties  involved  in 
trying  to  characterize  reality  as  immediate  experience.  But  his 
interest  being  ontological  rather  than  epistemological,  he  avoids  those 
factors  in  knowledge  by  means  of  which  'possible  experience'  can 
be  rendered  a  consistent  and  adequate  conception  of  reality. 

But  let  us  return  to  Royce  and  allow  experience  to  mean  im- 
mediate experience  as  experienced.  'Possible  experience'  would 
then  mean  all  the  immediate  experience  we  could  have  under  all 
possible  conditions  of  life.  A  purely  possible  experience  would  be 
something  which  we  should  experience  if  the  conditions  of  our 
lives  were  other  than  they  are.  The  other  side  of  the  moon  and  the 
interior  of  the  earth  would  be  examples  of  purely  possible  experi- 
ences. That  this  sort  of  possible  experience  is  as  experience  a  mere 
nothing,  as  Royce  would  maintain,  is  quite  true;  that  is,  taken  as 
experience  it  is  not  actually  experienced  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  no  experience.  But  the  conception  of  the  'possible,'  as  developed 
by  Kant,  is  not  a  mere  nothing  as  a  means  for  explaining  and  limit- 
ing actual  experience  or  as  a  world  of  conditions  according  to  which 
actual  experience  takes  place.  It  is  no  more  necessary  for  the 
world  of  the  conditions  of  experience  to  be  replete  or  alive  with 
actual  experience  than  it  is  for  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  will 
by  the  moral  law  to  be  ever  completely  fulfilled  by  the  will.  The 
actual  experience  which  we  have,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  is  suflScient 
to  give  point  and  life  to  the  conditions  of  experience.  Royce 's  mis- 
take lies  in  his  taking  possible  experience  from  a  material  point  of 
view  rather  than  from  a  formal  point  of  view.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  this  conception  of  reality  is  inadequate  if  we  start  from  the 
point  of  view  of  being  and  ask  how  much  actual  individual  being 
there  is  and  then  what  its  quality  is.  But  if  we  accept  the  existence 
we  have  in  experience,  then  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  the 
possibility  of  experience  is  the  fullest  account  of  reality  which  we 
can  give.     Let  us  develop  this  idea  more  fully. 

Reality  as  possible  experience  gives  us  two  main  terms,— the 
possible  and  experience.  The  possible,  we  said,  stands  for  the 
necessary  conditions  of  experience  and  experience  for  the  actual 
experience  which  we  as  human  beings  have.  Now  since  both  these 
elements  go  to  compose  reality,  they  must  in  some  way  be  related 
to  each  other.  If  we  took  the  possible  by  itself,  we  might  construct 
all  sorts  of  possibilities,  but  irrespective  of  experience  we  could 
never  find  the  possibility  of  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
started  with  experience  and  never  took  into  account  its  necessary 
conditions,  we  diould  only  have  on  our  hands  a  lot  of  incoherent 
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isolated  bits  of  experience.  The  relation  between  the  possible  and 
experience  must  then  involve  some  sort  of  mutual  dependence.  This 
relation  can  best  be  explained  if  we  start  with  some  concrete  piece 
of  experience  and  ask  what  it  means.  If  we  ask  how  many  letters 
there  are  on  this  page,  in  doing  so  we  not  only  involve  the  experience 
of  the  page  with  the  letters  on  it,  but  we  also  enter  the  world  of 
the  possible,  namely,  the  possibility  of  number.  If  we  ask  further 
questions,  we  get  to  further  possibilities,  and  if  we  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  relations  in  the  experience,  no  explanation 
would  be  sufBcient  short  of  the  complete  possibility  of  experience, 
all  the  fundamental  conditions  of  experience.  From  this  it  is  ea^ 
to  see  that  experience  sets  a  problem  to  which  the  possible  is  the 
answer.  Without  experience  the  possible  would  have  no  raison 
d'etre,  and  without  the  possible  experience  would  be  meaningless. 
Experience  limits  the  possible  in  the  sense  that  the  possible  must 
be  a  system  of  conditions  such  that  it  explains  experience ;  and  the 
possible  limits  experience  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system  of  conditions  to 
which  experience  must  conform. 

Although  the  possible  is  thus  dependent  on  experience  for  its 
problem,  it  has  its  own  degree  of  independence.  Not  only  must  it 
be  consistent  with  experience,  but  it  must  also  be  consistent  with 
itself.  For  it  is  a  body  of  principles  forming  a  system  of  the  condi- 
tions of  experience,  and  such  principles  can  not  be  valid  unless  they 
are  internally  consistent.  To  make  this  dear  let  us  return  to  the 
example,  used  above,  of  the  number  of  letters  on  the  page.  In  so  far 
as  we  fall  back  on  experience  for  the  actual  letters  and  the  page 
which  we  can  see,  the  possible  number  of  letters  found  is  dependent 
on  experience;  in  so  far,  however,  as  we  look  for  the  inner  con- 
sistency of  number  itself,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  we  might  take  into 
account  that  fifteen  plus  sixteen  makes  thirty-one,  we  should  be 
concerned  with  something  independent  of  experience.  If  we  asked 
for  the  particular  part  of  space  which  this  page  occupied,  we  should 
be  forced  into  the  problem  of  a  three-dimensional  space,  but  all 
that  is  true  of  a  three-dimensional  space,  the  truths  of  geometry, 
etc.,  could  be  constructed  independently  of  experience.  The  pos- 
sible is  then  ideal  truth.  It  is  constructed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  knowing  the  conditions  of  experience,  but  it  has  its  own  principles 
and  its  own  interrelations  which  hold  quite  apart  from  its  applica- 
tion to  any  particular  problem. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  possible,  being  a  constructed 
^stem  of  ideal  truth,  is  necessarily  constructed  by  the  mind,  and 
since  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  is  a  part  of  experience,  the  poa- 
sible  is  ultimately  a  phase  of  experience.  But  this  is  to  misonder- 
stand  the  nature  of  ideal  truth.     It  may  be  true  that  it  takes  a 
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mind  to  actually  construct  a  system  of  truth,  and  it  may  be  true 
that  the  principles  of  truth  are  in  the  form  of  ideas  and  hence  as 
ideas  involve  a  mental  relation;  but  the  essential  meaning  of  truth 
can  not  be  characterized  in  this  way.  When  the  mind  constructs 
a  system  of  ideas,  it  can  not  construct  them  as  it  pleases,  nor  does 
it  construct  them  according  to  some  mental  principle;  it  constructs 
them  according  to  the  criteria  or  principles  of  truth,  according  to 
the  principles  of  identity  and  difference,  unity  and  multiplicity,  etc., 
which  principles  are  far  more  universal  and  objective  than  any  men- 
tal principle.  Truth  as  a  system  of  ideas  can  not  be  characterized 
as  simply  ideas  in  the  mind.  The  truth  contained  in  ideas  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  relation  to  the  mind ;  it  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  meaning  of  the  ideas.  That  fifteen  plus  sixteen  equals 
thirty-one,  is  not  dependent  on  the  relation  of  fifteen  plus  sixteen 
01  thirty-one  to  the  mind,  but  on  their  relations  to  the  principle  of 
identity.  In  fact,  the  relation  of  a  system  of  ideas  to  the  mind  is  a 
relation  over  and  above  the  truth  contained  in  the  system.  Not  only 
can  we  say  that  the  principles  of  truth  can  not  be  reduced  to  men- 
tal relations,  but  no  mental  relation  can  be  determined  without  a 
reference  to  the  principles  of  truth.  Just  as  the  possible  taken  as  a 
system  of  conditions  is  dependent  on  experience  for  its  problem,  so 
it  is  also  dependent  on  the  mind  to  put  these  conditions  together; 
but  the  principles  of  the  possible,  the  relations  it  involves  and  their 
necessary  implications,  are  as  independent  of  the  mind  as  they  are 
of  experience. 

We  have  now  developed  the  essential  characters  of  the  concep- 
tion of  possible  experience,  and  those  characters  include  the  main 
elements  which  Royce  finds  in  the  first  three  conceptions  of  reality 
which  he  develops,  namely,  the  elements  of  independence,  imme- 
diacy and  ideal  determinateness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  a 
fourth  conception  of  reality,  as  Royce  does,  to  unite  all  these  ele- 
ments, for  we  have  shown  how  they  all  have  a  place  in  possible 
experience.  The  element  of  independence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
freedom  of  the  principles  of  ideal  truth  from  any  principle  of  the 
mind,  the  element  of  immediacy  in  the  actual  living  experience,  and 
the  element  of  ideal  determinateness  in  the  very  nature  of  the  pos- 
sible as  the  ideal  truth  which  conditions  experience.  The  independ- 
ent and  the  immediate  are  the  poles  of  possible  experience,  while 
the  ideal  determinateness  expresses  their  interrelation.  We  may, 
then,  define  reality  as  an  ideal  system  of  relations  constructed  inde- 
pendently of  mental  relations  according  to  the  criteria  of  truth  for 
the  purpose  of  making  experience  intelligible,  and  including  the 
immediate  experience  itself. 

This  ideal  system  of  relations  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
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physical  science.  That  the  physical  world  is  largely  independent  of 
actual  experience  and  extends  far  beyond  it  is  due  to  the  relations 
which  space  and  time  involve  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  the 
criteria  of  truth.  The  immediate  experience  characterized  irre- 
spectively of  the  ideal  system  corresponds  roughly  to  the  psychical 
world.  That  the  whole  physical  world  is  filled  up  with  immediate 
experience,  or  that  it  is  as  a  whole  immediately  experienced,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume,  for  there  is  not  ground  for  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  immediate  experience  except  where  we  know  there  are  psy- 
chical centers.  Immediate  experience  is  only  to  be  found  at  certain 
points  of  the  ideal  system;  the  physical  world  and  the  psychical 
world  are  not  coextensive.  To  make  reality  an  ideal  system  teeming 
with  experience,^*  as  Royce  does,  is  quite  unnecessary  and  is  mainly 
due  to  a  mistake  in  the  motive  for  setting  up  a  reality.  The  only 
reason  we  develop  a  system  of  reality  at  all  is  to  give  unity  and  con- 
nection to  the  various  phases  of  experience,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
put, —interest  in  the  problems  of  reality  is  interest  in  the  ultimate 
unity  and  higher  relations  of  life.  The  ideal  system  of  the  physical 
world  is  a  system  which  gives  unity  and  connection  to  experience. 
After  thus  unifying  experience  nothing  is  gained  by  bringing  the 
separate  centers  of  experience  together  in  one  experience  or  by  hav- 
ing the  gaps  between  those  centers  of  experience  in  some  way  ex- 
perienced. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  experience  as  experi- 
ence which  requires  that  it  be  one  rather  than  many.  The  demand 
for  unity  is  a  purely  ideal  demand,  and  the  physical  system  gives  us 
just  what  this  ideal  demand  requires.  The  ideal  demand  makes  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  oneness  or  manyness  of  experience  as  experience, 
it  only  postulates  the  intelligibility  of  experience,  its  ideal  unity 
and  relations.  Therefore,  a  metaphysical  unity  of  experience,  such 
as  Royce  develops,  can  neither  be  verified  empirically  nor  can  it 
from  an  ideal  point  of  view  be  proved. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  criterion  of  the  realt 
Is  reality  real  because  it  falls  within  an  ideal  system  or  because  it 
can  be  experienced  and  immediately  felt?  Reality,  we  should 
answer,  would  not  be  real  unless  it  were  both  an  ideal  system  and  in 

"By  saying  that  Royce's  reality  is  'teeming  with  experience'  we  do  not 
mean  that  experience  is  a  sort  of  stuff  thrown  into  the  ideal  system  after  it  is 
constructed,  but  simply  that  whatever  the  reality  turns  out  to  be  ideally,  even 
if  it  involves  an  *  infinite  totality*  (Royce,  *  The  World  and  the  Individual,'  Vol. 
I.,  p.  583 ) ,  it  must  be  such  a  world  that  it  is  *  not  merely  valid,  but  presented ' 
as  an  experience  to  an  absolute  self.  According  to  Royce  there  are  infinite 
possibilities  from  among  which  the  absolute  will  chooses  certain  possibilities 
to  make  up  its  ideal  world.  This  world  is  thus  fundamentally  a  result  of  the 
will,  and  it  is  chosen  by  the  will  as  that  ideal  world  which  shall  be  '  presented 
in  experience'  (p.  573).  This  being  present  in  experience  or  being  experienced 
is  essential  to  Royce's  conception  of  reality. 
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some  sense  involved  experience.  The  ideal  system  gives  us  the  mean- 
ing, the  scope  and  the  implications  of  reality.  It  is  also  a  test  of 
the  real  that  it  be  experienced,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  that 
the  ideal  system  defines  must  necessarily  be  actually  experienced. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  ideal  system  of  the  physical  world  from 
any  possible  world  that  might  be  imagined  it  must  be  understood  as 
that  system  which  includes  immediate  experience  somewhere  within 
it ;  the  experience  is  simply  a  point  of  departure  into  the  ideal  world, 
and  it  is  an  essential  point  of  departure.  We  may,  if  we  choose, 
limit  the  term  reality  to  the  ideal  system,  and  call  experience  exist- 
ence. But  ultimately  we  must  admit  both  elements  into  our  world; 
and  in  such  a  world  we  have  experience  standing  for  the  problematic 
factor  and  the  ideal  system  for  its  complete  meaning  and  final  order. 

We  started  out  in  this  paper  with  a  consideration  of  the  concep- 
tion of  possible  experience  as  developed  by  Royce.  We  went  on  to 
point  out  that  he  did  not  develop  it  along  Kantian  lines,  but  that  by 
taking  it  from  Mill's  point  of  view  he  was  able  to  show  its  inade- 
quacy, and  in  consequence  the  need  of  his  own  constructive  idealism. 
We  then  developed  briefly  the  Kantian  conception,  and  thereby  we 
made  clear  not  only  that  possible  experience  was  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  reality,  but  that  Royce 's  constructive  idealism  was  based 
on  a  mistaken  motive.  We  should,  furthermore,  be  willing  to  main- 
tain that  possible  experience  is  the  only  adequate  conception  of 
reality,  though  it  is  impossible  to  show  this  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  The  great  advantage,  however,  of  this  conception  is  that  it 
gives  us  a  sufficient  ideal  basis  for  science  and  at  the  same  time  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  experience.  Though  physical  science  may  de- 
velop new  concepts  within  the  possible  and  experience  may  give  us 
new  problems,  we  can  never  hope  to  get  beyond  the  realm  of  possible 
experience.  M.  Phillips  Mason. 

Princeton  Uniyebsitt. 


TWO    TYPES   OF    CONSISTENCY 

TN  a  previous  article*  consistency  was  defined  as  the  immediate 
-^  self-maintaining  quality  of  experience.  This  does  not  mean  a 
mere  tendency  in  activities  to  repeat  themselves  mechanically.  No 
scheme  of  stereotyped  activities  is  conceivable  in  which  friction  and 
self-erosion  are  not  present.  No  list  of  moral  rules  covering  the 
activities  of  life  can  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  always  be  obeyed. 
In  obeying  one  we  are  sure  at  times  to  disobey  another.  No  system 
of  mechanical  formulae  has  ever  been  devised  which  does  not  leave 
^ThiB  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  No.  6. 
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many  questions  unsolved.  Perpetual  motion  in  any  form;— ethical, 
physical,  logical— is  *mere  appearance.'  No  machine  'covers  its  own 
reality'  or  constitutes  a  self -maintaining  whole.  Individuality  and 
incommensurability  go  deeper  than  mechanical  uniformity.  The 
universe  has  windows  through  which  fresh  breezes  blow. 

Neither  can  consistency  be  mere  selection  and  adaptation,  a  per- 
petual climbing  up  the  climbing  wave.  Mere  selection  would  be 
mere  yearning,  the  demand  for  further  experience,  the  'prospective 
reference,'  the  thing-in-itself,  the  independence  of  reality.  It,  too, 
is  self -exhaustive. 

Consistency  can  not  be  identified  with  either  the  law  of  habit  or 
the  law  of  accommodation  and  selection.  Yet  these  laws  do  enter 
into  the  experience  of  consistency  in  important  ways.  Habitual  acts 
are  easy,  familiar  and  certain,  while  readjustment  is  diflScult,  tenta- 
tive and  experimental.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  consist- 
ency will  have  a  somewhat  diflPerent  character  in  the  two  cases.  The 
sphere  of  habitual  acts  is  the  sphere  of  facts,  established  institutions 
and  socialized  inventions.  The  sphere  of  readjustment  is  the  sphere 
of  theories,  impulses  and  inventions.  The  process  of  life  is  char- 
acterized by  both  habit  and  its  reorganization,  repetition  and  selec- 
tion, rational  method  and  empirical  method,  the  same  and  the 
different. 

The  relation  of  habit  to  readjustment  throws  light  on  the  fre- 
quent transitions  taking  place  between  facts  and  fancies.  There 
seems  to  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  them.  Facts  become 
fancies,  and  vice  versa.  Laws  become  hypotheses,  and  hypotheses 
laws.  The  speculative  conceptions  of  one  decade  become  the  assured 
facts  of  another,  and  every  such  transformation  involves  readjust- 
ment and  redefinition  throughout  the  entire  realm  within  which  the 
transformation  falls. 

Such  transformations  are  accomplished  with  more  or  less  emotion 
and  self-reference,  with  more  or  less  consciousness  of  outstanding 
qualities  and  struggle.  They  ex-ist  so.  Conflicts  between  the  vari- 
ous factors  entering  into  a  situation  demanding  readjustment  in 
order  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  experience,  are  colored,  for  all 
reflective  beings,  with  a  personal  quality.  If  a  man  feels  no  sudden 
alarm,  no  twinge  of  self-pity  or  bitterness,  no  half-voluntary  gather- 
ing of  resources  as  if  for  war,  when  some  cherished  view  is  over- 
thrown, it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  never  embraced  the  view  in 
question  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  consistent  view  of  things.  In 
any  other  case  the  attack  would  come  as  a  summons  to  reorganize, 
on  the  spot,  all  his  intellectual  habits,— a  summons  against  which  all 
the  inertia  of  human  nature  rebels. 
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So  long  as  an  activity  is  new  and  untried  we  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, attention  and  a  distinct  sense  of  risk.  Herein  lies  much  of  the 
fascination  of  mountain-climbing,  gambling  and  philosophical  specu- 
lation. As  activities  become  habitual  and  familiar  they  lose  these 
characteristics  more  and  more.  The  animosities  of  artists  when 
some  new  style  develops  in  literature  or  art  pottery  illustrate  the 
point  as  well  as  the  deep  personal  concern  with  which  old-school 
politicians  face  new  situations  in  government  and  orthodox  thinkers 
look  upon  new  discoveries  in  science  and  new  formulations  in  philos- 
ophy. Consistency  is  a  sort  of  tropism  for  forms  of  activity  which 
maintain  experience,  and  both  the  conservatism  and  the  radicalism 
of  human  nature  fall  within  it.  It  is  too  largely  a  feeling  to  be 
called  an  intuition.  When  we  have  the  feeling  we  say  *  there  is 
truth,'  or  *  there  is  perfection.' 

In  all  judgment  much  depends  upon  method  and  technique. 
Where  they  exist,  tension  and  emotion,  the  concern  of  experience 
for  its  own  maintenance,  are  in  abeyance.  When  technique  of  judg- 
ment is  wanting,  conception  is  a  process  of  assimilating  the  object 
to  self -consciousness,  a  process  which  tends  to  define  both  the  object 
and  the  self.  The  first  conceptions  of  things  in  both  philogenetic 
and  ontogenetic  development  are  anthropomorphic.  The  literature 
of  antiquity  and  the  lore  of  childhood  abound  in  such  conceptions. 
The  keen  personal  concern  which  these  assimilations  show,  the  atti- 
tudes of  fear  and  placation  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  psychosis.  The  earliest  philosophers  were  depend- 
ent upon  self-consciousness  for  their  conceptions  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  wherein  lies  the  sin  of  philosophical  speculation  in  all  ages 
if  not  in  this  lack  of  method  and  technique!  Wherein  lies  the  sin 
of  science  in  all  ages  if  not  in  the  subjection  of  things  sacred  because 
of  their  intimate  relation  to  self  to  the  rubrics  of  an  impersonal 
technique?  Thales's  quest  for  an  arche  marks  the  transition  from  a 
purely  speculative  to  a  scientific  conception  of  reality.  From 
Oceanus  had  come  blessings  and  curses.  A  placid  sea  had  meant 
kindness,  and  a  stormy  sea  displeasure.  To  Oceanus  men  had  prayed 
and  sacrificed.  Their  thought  of  the  god  was  a  projective  thought 
of  themselves.  The  idea  that  the  ocean  was  not  a  divine  personage, 
but  the  arche  of  all  things,  invited  a  reconstruction  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  age,  a  reconstruction  which  had  to  be  made  with 
difficulty  and  anxiety.  May  not  the  present  disappearing  antipathies 
to  the  higher  criticism  and  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  religious 
experience  be  other  illustrations  of  the  same  moodT 

Tension  appears  in  the  scientific  camp  whenever  problems  arise 
on  the  border  line  between  two  sciences  and  invite  modifications  of 
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the  methods  of  both,  problems  such  as  those  of  astrophysics,  psycho- 
physics  and  so  on.  Such  charges  as  *mere  speculation,'  'unscien- 
tific,' *  transcend  the  power  of  knowledge,'  etc.,  usually  precede 
earnest  attempts  to  solve  the  problems.  Socrates 's  humble  plea  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  affairs  of  the  gods  into  which  it  is 
sacrilege  to  inquire,  may  have  been  an  expression  of  the  same  emo- 
tion as  the  outcry  of  many  modern  thinkers  when  the  theory  of 
human  descent  by  natural  selection  was  first  propounded,  the  same 
as  the  impatience  of  many  scientists  when  the  validity  of  the  atom 
theory,  the  ether  hypothesis  or  the  laws  of  motion  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. All  science  was  once  speculative,  and  ceased  to  be  so  when 
judgment  became  organized  and  controlled  by  a  uniform  technique. 
There  is  no  fixed  line  of  demarcation  between  science  and  philosoph- 
ical speculation,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  attempts  to 
define  science  and  philosophy  in  terms  of  their  content  are  so  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  difference  between  science  and  speculation  is  made  by  the 
relations  of  their  problems  to  the  self.  If  a  problem  falls  within 
some  scientific  technique  it  does  not  involve  a  transformation  of  the 
existing  organization  of  the  self.  For  a  problem  to  fall  outside  all 
existing  scientific  technique  means  that  the  self  is  to  be  altered.  So 
long  as  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  going  to  change  the  constitution 
of  objects  merely,  adding  a  quality  here  and  subtracting  one  there, 
the  problem  is  scientific.  So  far  as  it  involves  a  reorganization  of 
the  self,  it  is  speculative.^ 

The  same  distinction  is  illustrated  in  another  sphere.  The 
earliest  morality  was  a  service  of  the  gods.  Obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  gods,  by  becoming  familiar  and  habitual,  is  transformed  into 
an  obligation  of  man  to  man.  The  local  and  tribal  customs  of  the 
Hebrews  have  become  the  common  morality  of  the  civilized  world. 
Baldwin  holds  that  the  religious  consciousness  involves  an  ejective 
sense  of  the  expressed  will  of  God  or  the  gods,  as  well  as  a  projective 
sense  of  the  mystery  and  inscrutableness  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  habitual  and  familiar,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  accommodative  and  unfamiliar,  on  the  other.  In  the  experi- 
ence of  individuals  who  outgrow  traditional  standards  of  moral  judg- 
ment, the  reorganizing  process  is  often  prolonged  and  painful 
enough,  and  such  transformations  in  moral  standards  are  usually 
accompanied  by  changes  in  religious  belief.  Religion  seems,  for  one 
thing,  to  be  reconstructive  morality,  just  as  speculation  appears  to 
be  reconstructive  science. 

'I  wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Professor  Dewey  for  much  of  the 
phraseology  of  this  paragraph. 
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Again,  these  two  types  of  consistency  are  recognized  in  the  sphere 
of  purposeful  judgments— judgments  of  beauty,  utility  and  indi- 
viduality or  perfection.  Habitual  judgments  of  the  beautiful  are 
based  upon  examples  rather  than  principles.  They  are  usually  char- 
acteristic of  some  school  or  some  movement  in  art  criticism.  Some 
have  the  hardihood  to  rely  upon  esthetic  intuition  rather  than  ex- 
ample, and  theirs  is  a  purely  esthetic  experience,  as  distinct  from  an 
art  experience.  When  judgments  expressing  esthetic  intuition  have 
once  been  socialized  and  become  familiar,  they  are  part  of  the  or- 
ganized body  of  art  traditions  and  possess  a  certain  authority.  In 
purely  esthetic  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  no  model  is  before  the 
mind  and  no  act  of  conscious  comparison  or  analysis  leads  up  to  the 
judgment.  It  is  as  if  the  self  deepened  and  broadened  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  object,  or  rather,  so  as  to  transcend  all  difference  between 
the  object  and  the  self.  Beautiful  things  so  fit  into  the  knowing 
process  as  to  commend  and  glorify  both  it  and  themselves.  Beauty 
is  the  discovery  of  harmony  between  the  object  of  knowledge  and  the 
knowing  mind.  We  *  lose '  ourselves  in  landscapes,  and  all  strains  of 
perfect  music  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  soul  itself. 

Similarly  we  welcome  industrial  and  mechanical  inventions  as 
widening  the  horizon  of  the  self.  The  telephone  brings  us  nearer 
together  and  makes  the  world  smaller.  The  pearl  of  freedom  is  the 
gain  of  utilitarian  devices. 

In  perfection,  means  and  end  are  one,  the  object  is  an  end  in 
itself,  a  thing  of  such  comprehensiveness  and  internal  harmony 
that  we  conceive  of  nothing  more  valuable  or  more  real.  There  is 
the  relative  perfection  of  a  thing  in  its  kind,  and  also  the  dream  of 
absolute  perfection  which  constitutes  our  universe  of  reality.  In 
this  experience,  also,  we  revise  habitual  points  of  view  whenever 
their  inherent  inconsistencies  become  plain  to  us.  What  appeals  to 
one  age  as  perfect  may  be  the  merest  heap  of  fragments  to  another. 
Perfection,  like  beauty  and  utility,  is  an  essentially  limiting  concept. 
They  define  a  limit  at  which  the  present  stniggle,  the  present  self- 
conscious  experience,  will  cease.  Perfection  has  a  different  content 
for  each  organized  setting  of  social  life.  Creeds  change,  worships 
alter,  our  admirations  shift  from  year  to  year.  In  passing  from  one 
city  to  another,  from  one  companionship  to  another,  the  things  we 
look  upon  with  wonder  are  wont  to  change.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  every  reflective  being  dreams  of  realizing  an  experience  so 
organized  in  its  activities  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  to 
contain  no  unsolvable  problems,  no  irremediable  wrongs,  no  defeats. 
It  is  the  child's  longing  for  a  diet  of  bonbons.  Realization  is  always 
*  disillusioning.'     No  one  wishes  perfection  in  general.     What  we 
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really  need  and  confidently  await,  is  that  with  all  our  powers  at  our 
command,  and  the  goal  before  us,  we  may  continue  to  hope  and  strive 
—in  Browning's  phrase,  *ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride.' 

G.  A.  Tawney. 
Beloit  College. 


THE  RELATION  OP  PEELING  AND  INTEREST 

TNTEREST  has  so  often  been  called  feeling,  that  it  seems  worth 
-■-  while  to  inquire  whether  in  a  state  of  interest  feeling  is  ever  the 
predominating  factor  and  whether  interests  and  feelings  are  ever 
identical.  In  two  earlier  articles^  an  attempt  was  made  to  define 
clearly  the  word  interest,  and  in  discussing  interest  and  feeling  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  in  what  sense  the  word  feeling  has  been 
used  when  identical  with  interest.  Peeling  is  a  term  which  has  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  psychical  experiences,  so  we  shall  not  attempt 
anything  but  the  briefest  description  of  what  it  means  to-day  in 
the  common  usage  of  men  and  what  it  stands  for  in  some  psycho- 
logical writings. 

In  general,  feeling  is  regarded  as  the  consciousness  which  is  sub- 

/  jective,  which  belongs  to  the  self  experiencing  it  without  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  reproduced  in  another.  Different  times  and  dif- 
ferent men  have  considered  an  experience  to  be  feeling  which  later 
times  and  keener  thinkers  have  classified  as  sensation,  and  the 
tendency  at  present  is  to  reduce  all  feeling  to  some  sort  of  organic 
sensation.  Emotions  are  now  analyzed  into  organic  sensations,  idea 
complexes  and  the  simple  affective  elements  which  are  sometimes 
called  affection,  simple  feeling  or  feeling  tone.  But  the  bit  of  con- 
sciousness which  is  present  when  men  say,  *  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  this,' 

<  *I  feel  it  a  pleasure,'  *I  feel  a  real  concern,'  etc.,  is  what  I  wish  to 
consider  in  this  paper;  emotion  will  be  the  term  employed  where 
the  organic  sensations  are  noticeably  prominent,  and  feeling  tone 
for  those  irreducible,  unanalyzable  elements  of  consciousness  which 
refuse  to  be  objectified. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  two  expressions,  *  I  feel  this  to 
be  true'  and  *I  know  this  to  be  true.'  In  the  latter  case  we  are 
prepared  with  a  definite  idea,  which  is  the  object,  we  say,  of  our 
knowing ;  not  only  this,  but  there  is  ready  a  number  of  definite  ideas 
bearing  the  relation  of  proof  to  the  first  idea  which  can  reenforce 
the  first  idea,  making  up  an  argument  or  chain  of  reasoning  which 
we  can  give  to  the  world  about  us  with  the  conviction  that  they  will 

^'The  Attitude  of  Mind  Ctilled  Interest'  and  'The   Psychical  Complex 
Called  an  Interest/  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  I.,  No.  16,  and  Vol.  II.,  No.  26. 
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.  reappear  in  the  consciousness  of  other  individuals  in  substantially 
the  same  form  in  which  they  left  ours.  So  sure  are  we  of  this 
similarity  of  ideas  that  we  have  named  them,  and  they  are  so  much 
objective,  so  far  as  our  attitude  towards  them  is  concerned,  that 
some  philosophers  consider  them  as  possessing  the  only  reality  there 
is.  Thus  the  consciousness  back  of  the  expression  'I  know'  has  the  v 
characteristics  of  objectivity,  definiteness,  a  logical  relation  to  other 
ideas  and  communicableness.  It  is  explicit  to  the  knowing  self, 
and  the  *I'  falls  into  the  * Gegeniiberstehen  attitude,'  as  Lipps  has 
called  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say,  *I  feel  it  is  so,'  we  often  add^ 
'though  I  can't  tell  why.'  There  are  ideas  present  in  this  case  as 
surely  as  in  the  other,  and  we  believe  our  idea  which  we  feel  is  true 
corresponds  to  some  objective  fact.  This  'true'  idea  is  not  vague, 
and  while  it  has  connections  characterized  with  considerable  warmth 
with  hosts  of  other  ideas  which  give  it  a  substantial  foundation,  no 
train  of  ideas  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  consciousness  and 
allies  itself  with  our  *true'  idea  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  it.  We  ^ 
feel  it  is  true  for  us  because  our  whole  consciousness  is  in  harmony 
with  it,  but  we  can  not  deny  that  the  same  idea  in  another  conscious- 
ness may  find  that  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  contents  of  this 
other  consciousness,  and  hence  would  be  felt  as  false.  We  can  not 
set  it  off  from  the  rest  of  our  consciousness,  for  it  is  implicit  in  the 
self,  and  as  we  can  not  transfer  our  consciousness  en  nuisse  into  that 
of  another  person,  we  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us  and  that  it  is  incom- 
municable ;  hence  we  call  it  subjective,  and  our  consciousness  feeling.  - 
And  so  we  have  just  the  opposite  characteristics  to  the  state  of 
knowing,  namely,  subjectivity,  vagueness,  chance  relations  with  other 
ideas  and  incommunicableness.  There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  i 
any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  the  problem  of  interest  is  just  this  passing  from  the  *I  feel 'I 
state  to  the  *  I  know'  state.  We  seek  constantly  to  make  our  vague 
subjective,  implicit  ideas,  objective,  definite  and  communicable  to 
the  other  selves  about  us.  Perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  problem  of  interest  is  to  keep  the  mind  alternating  from  one  state 
to  the  other.  The  true  student  finds  that  no  sooner  has  he  settled  ^ 
a  problem  and  put  his  conclusion  in  the  objective  form  of  common 
knowledge,  than  that  perhaps  this  very  conclusion  has  awakened 
in  him  the  feeling  that  some  other  problem  has  a  solution  of  whose 
truth  he  feels  sure,  but  which  he  is  impelled  to  prove  true  and 
make  objective,  and  so  he  goes  on  in  his  eager,  endless  quest 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hegel  uses  feeling  when  he  says,' '' Feeling  ^v 
is  the  non-objective  content  itself  and  is  only  the  lowest  degree  of 

' '  Encydopftdie  der  Philotophischen  WUwnsduift,'  Introdttction,  p.  zz. 
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consciousness,  yet  a  form  of  the  soul  common  to  beasts.'*  From 
this  state  follow  all  the  higher  degrees  of  intelligence  by  a  gradual 
process  until  the  highest  state  of  knowing  is  attained.  This  is  the 
'^  vague  consciousness  from  which  instinctive  actions  spring,  and  to- 
day we  in  common  speech  call  it  instinctive  feeling.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  Professor  James's  stream-of -thought  theory  with  its 
substantive  and  transitive  parts,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that 
he  uses  the  word  feeling  for  this  transitive  part.  For  example,  he 
says:^  *'lf  there  be  such  things  as  feelings  at  all,  then  so  surely  as 
relations  between  objects  exist  in  rerum  natura,  so  surely,  a^nd  more 
surely,  do  feelings  exist  to  which  these  relations  are  known.  There 
is  hardly  a  conjunction  or  a  preposition,  and  hardly  an  adverbial 
phrase,  syntatic  form,  or  inflection  of  voice,  in  human  speech,  that 
does  not  express  some  shading  or  other  of  relation  which  we  at  some 
moment  actually  feel  to  exist  between  the  larger  objects  of  our 
thoughts."  Again,  he  calls  the  psychic  fringe  with  which  objects 
before  the  mind  are  surrounded  feeling,  sometimes,  indeed,  an 
intense  feeling.  He  endeavors  to  reinstate  the  *yague  and  inartic- 
ulate to  its  proper  place  in  our  mental  life.'  This  is  cognitive,  but 
it  differs  from  the  distinctly  known  topic  or  interest  around  which 
the  fringe  of  relations  plays,  and  so  he  says  the  relation  is  felt,  and 

/  the  particular  relations  usually  felt  are  those  of  'harmony  and  dis- 
cord, of  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  the  topic. ' 

When,  therefore,  an  idea  is  present  in  consciousness  with  this 
vague,  inarticulate  setting,  we  say  we  'feel'  in  regard  to  it.  In  a 
state  of  interest,  the  interesting  idea  or  topic  is  active  in  arousing 
and  controlling  consciousness  with  a  view  to  ultimately  finding  those 
related  ideas  which  will  form  a  chain  of  reasoning  and  allow  a  new 
conclusion  to  be  reached.  But  in  the  initial  stages  the  idea  seems 
almost  swamped  in  this  vague  inarticulate  fringe  and  mass  of  rela- 
tions, and  so  the  state  in  its  origin  seems  to  be  one  of  feeling.  If 
we  follow  it  on  as  it  rejects  idea  after  idea  from  the  struggling 
mass  striving  for  recognition,  we  see  the  fringe  disappear  gradually, 
relations  become  harmonious,  the  accepted  ideas  become  clear-cut,  and 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  original  idea,  strengthen  and 
enrich  it  until  it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  of  consciousness,  and 
feeling  is  entirely  absent.  And  yet  no  one  will  say  that  interest 
was  not  the  last  state  as  truly  as  the  first.     It  is,  perhaps,  no  less 

/  true  that  the  final  stage  of  a  state  of  interest  is  enveloped  in  feeling, 

for  when  the  conclusion,  the  end  so  long  sought,  can  be  uttered  in  a 

Eureka  phrase,  the  long  train  of  ideas  held  rigidly  in  a  tight  grasp 

is  released  and  flows  harmoniously  back  into  the  vague  and  inartic- 

•  James,  *  Psyehology,'  pp.  162  ft. 
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ulate,  and  consciousness  experiences  the  delightful  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. 

Taking  feeling  in  this  sense,  we  can  answer  our  first  question 
by  saying  that  feeling  is  often  the  predominating  factor  in  the  ^ 
initial  stages  of  interest.  To  be  sure,  the  interesting  idea  is  the 
sine  qua  non,  but  if  it  finds  no  response  in  the  rest  of  consciousness  ^ 
it  dies  of  inanition,  and  so  it  is  that  the  vague  and  inarticulate 
decides  which  ideas  shall  appeal  to  us  and  causes  that  upheaval  of 
consciousness  which  characterizes  a  state  of  interest.  In  other 
words,  that  which  we  have  already  experienced,  or  that  inherited 
experience  of  ours,  instinct,  determines  what  new  thing  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  present  experience,  and  it  is  the  material  out  of  which 
the  interesting  idea  fashions  that  meaning  or  conclusion  which  is 
the  purpose  of  our  thinking.  The  born  teacher  is  the  one  who  knows 
what  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  any  new  topic, 
and  the  man  of  tact  can  foresee  what  effect  his  words  will  have  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  chooses  accordingly. 

As  to  the  other  question,  are  feelings  and  interests  identical,^ 
we  must  answer,  no.  A  feeling  may  develop  into  an  interest,  since 
the  idea  which  is  to  lead  in  the  quest  for  a  chain  of  reasoning  and 
its  conclusion  may  arise  from  the  vague  sort  of  consciousness  above 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  may  develop  into  an  emotion 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  development  of  an  interest  to  clearer  intel- 
ligence, it  deteriorates  into  a  mere  mass  of  organic  sensations  ending 
in  blind  impulse  to  action.  Too  often  emotional  feeling  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  feeling  which  accompanies  a  true  interest,  and 
public  speakers  and  teachers  have  deceived  themselves  by  thinking 
that  the  amusement  or  excitement  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  is  that  feeling  of  eagerness  to  know  more,  so  essential  to 
the  awakening  of  a  genuine  interest.  Although  emotions  and  in-^ 
terests  are  very  far  apart  in  their  final  stages,  yet  since  they  some- 
times have  a  common  origin  we  must  inquire  whether  there  is  not 
a  little  something  in  common  all  the  way  along.  The  first  tends 
more  and  more  to  inarticulateness,  to  subjectivity,  to  vagueness  and 
to  unreasonableness,  while  the  latter  is  striving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  both  are  alike  in  that  they  are  trying  to  find  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  there  is  a  certain  excitement  or  tension 
present ;  emotion  finds  its  outlet  in  physical  expression,  and  interest 
in  intellectual. 

Accepting  in  a  general  way  Wundt's  theory  of  feeling,  do  we 
find  there  is  one  class  of  feeling  or  a  feeling  tone  which  is  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  interest?  If  we  employ  the  three 
classificationjs  of  attention  with  their  opposites  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  cited  above,  the  following  scheme  of  accompanying 
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feeling  and  the  different  forms  of  attention  including  interest  may 
be  useful,  though  as  our  states  of  mind  are  rarely  pure  we  can  not 
expect  unmixed  feelings  to  appear  often. 

Involuntary  attention Pleasantness. 

Vacuity  or  distraction Unpleasantness. 

Interest Excitation. 

Indifference    Repose. 

Voluntary   attention. Strain. 

Inattention Relaxation. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  elaboration  of  this  scheme, 
and  an  appeal  to  one's  own  introspection  is,  of  course,  its  best  verifi- 
cation, but  one  fact  in  regard  to  excitement  or  excitation  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.     Interest,   this   article  has  declared,   is  the 

,  exact  opposite  of  emotion,  in  that  internal  organic  sensations  are 
quite  lacking.  In  my  own  experiments*  as  well  as  in  those  of  sev- 
eral others  regarding  the  vaso-motor  changes  which  take  place  while 
different  feelings  are  present,  it  has  been  found  that  the  vaso-motor 
variations  are  less  marked  during  the  excitement-depression  classes 
of  feelings  than  in  any  others.  Thus,  while  one's  own  introspection 
tells  one  that  the  feeling  is  one  of  excitement,  or  of  being  keyed  up 
for  action,  and  while  one  is  conscious  that  no  organic  sensations  of 
moment  are  present  when  one  is  interested,  we  find  a  corroboration 
in  this  fact,  that  it  is  exactly  this  feeling  of  excitement  which  care- 
ful experiments  show  to  be  freest  from  organic  or  bodily  dis- 
turbances. 

This  brief  article  closes  a  modest  attempt  to  make  the  word 
interest  stand  for  something  more  definite  in  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy than  it  has  hitherto  done.  This  definition  from  Lipps,'  for 
example,  really  says  very  little,  and  yet  interest  is  a  word  much  used 
by  him :  *  *  We  understand  under  interest,  when  we  take  the  word  in 
this  sense,  everything  which  contributes  to  or  is  concerned  in  the 
activity  which  a  psychical  process  brings  about  in  me ;  in  a  word,  all 
of  the  factors  of  the  operative  power,  etc.''  The  simple  definition 
I  would  suggest  is  this :  Interest  is  that  form  of  attention  when  some 
one  idea  or  train  of  ideas  is  prepotent  in  arousing  and  controlling 
consciousness ;  an  interest  is  a  train  of  thought  having  a  central  idea 
which  seeks  to  organize  relevant  ideas  into  a  logical  relation  to  itself ; 

^  interest  is  never  to  be  identified  with  feeling,  though  it  may  take  its 

rise  in  feeling  as  used  for  the  vague  and  inarticulate  consciousness, 

while  its  peculiar  feeling  tone,  excitement,  has  the  least  emotional 

taint.  Lucira  Pearl  Bogg& 

Ubbana,  III. 

*Bogg8,  'The  Physiological  Accompaniments  of  Feeling,'  Ptyokological 
Review,  Vol.  XI.,  Nos,  4-6. 

*Lipps>  '  Ftthlen,  WoUen  und  Denken,'  p.  30,  Leipiig,  1902. 
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FEELING 

nPHERE  appears  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
-■-  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  term  feeling.  The  writer 
regards  this  term  as  the  most  important  term  in  the  psychological 
vocabulary,  and  so  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
it  is  here  considered  important. 

It  is  here  presumed  that  none  will  dispute  that  agreeable  and 
unagreeable  states  can  be  recognized,  at  least  when  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intensity.  And  if  these  states  in  their  undifferen- 
tiated form— emotional  form— be  considered  the  characteristics  and 
the  only  characteristics  by  which  feeling  in  its  primary  sense  can  be 
known,  there  need  be  no  ambiguity  so  far.  Now  if  the  term  emotion 
be  extended  so  as  to  represent  these  states  of  agreeableness  and  un- 
agreeableness  in  all  their  variations  of  intensity,  from  that  vaguely 
conscious  summation  expressed  sometimes  as  *I  feel  very  well,'  or 
the  reverse,  up  to  those  most  intense  phases  termed  passions,  we  still 
appear  to  be  clear  of  entanglements.  If  we  now  consider  these 
emotions  abstracted  from  their  usual  intellectual  accompaniments 
and  from  all  objective  references,  we  have  a  classification  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  psychical  analysis  of  an  ultimate  nature.  For  emo-  ^ 
tional  states  as  thus  understood  in  different  degrees  of  intensity 
would  seem  to  form  the  psychical  background  of  ethics  and  religion, 
while  in  their  more  quiet  workings  they  appear  to  determine  all 
judgments,  to  enable  us  to  assert  knowledge  of  anything,  and  to  form 
the  criterion  of  truth;  while  they  further  appear  not  only  as  the 
positive  factor  in  psychical,  but  also  in  organic,  evolution.  .  But  to 
include  all  that  should  be  included  under  the  term  feeling,  there  is  a 
further  extension  necessary;  that  is,  images  *are  not  what  they  seem.' 
We  appear  to  gain  in  clearness  and  get  nearer  the  truth  by  consider- 
ing images  as  specialized  feelings,  so  that  the  whole  psychical  process 
becomes  in  the  last  analysis  a  feeling  process. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  term  feeling  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly 
from,  (1)  the  use  of  the  term  feeling  without  qualification  to  denote 
certain  specialized  feelings,  the  tactile  feeling  mainly,  which  feeling 
may  be  considered  to  have  lost  the  primary  feeling  characteristics  and 
to  have  acquired  a  number  of  special  characteristics  which  may  be  all 
included  under  the  head  of  prominence;  (2)  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  pleasure  and  pain,  which  as  commonly  used  mean  something 
more  or  something  less  than  is  or  should  be  included  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  primary  feeling.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  we  will 
first  call  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  feelings  presented  by  the 
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writer  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  in  which  it  was  stated 
*that  the  whole  psychical  process  might  be  considered  as  a  feeling 
process  consisting  mainly  of  peculiar  activities  between  emotional 
states  and  imagery  phenomena— specialized  feelings— seemingly  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  maximum  of  agreeable  states.'  Now 
when  these  psychical  or  feeling  manipulations  have  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  give  rise  to  the  conception  and  belief  in  an 
organism  in  an  apparently  close  relation  to  these  same  activities  in 
their  collectivity  or  to  their  supposed  content,  then  agreeable  states 
appear  to  arise  from  the  normal  activities  of  the  various  organs  com- 
posing the  organism  as  now  conceived. 

Now  it  is  the  agreeable  states  arising  from  organic  activity,  gen- 
erally indulgence  of  appetite,  normal  or  abnormal,  acting  in  their 
severalty,  that  is,  with  no  regard  to  their  normal  associative  activity 
with  the  whole  organism,  to  which  the  term  pleasure  is  commonly 
applied.  As  many  know  to  their  sorrow,  in  this  complicated  human 
make-up  agreeable  states  may  up  to  a  certain  point  be  obtained  from 
abuse  or  abnormal  activity  of  various  organs ;  so  that,  when  the  term 
pleasure  is  applied  in  philosophical  discussions  sometimes  to  repre- 
sent the  agreeable  states  arising  from  the  collective  and  harmonious 
working  of  the  whole,  and  at  other  times  in  the  above  restricted  and 
more  popular  sense,  without  marking  the  distinction  in  any  way, 
confusion  is  likely  to  result. 

The  unagreeable  state  usually  termed  pain  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  still  greater  specialization,  in  having  a  more  specific  local 
feeling,  and  so  is  readily  distinguished  as  connected  with  disease, 
injury  or  overwork  of  particular  parts  or  organs.  So  that  if  the 
terms  pleasure  and  pain  be  only  used  in  the  restrictive  sense  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  general  agreeable  states  classified  under  the  term 
emotion  may  be  better  understood. 

With  regard  to  the  term  psychosis,  this  might  fittingly  represent 
the  whole  psychical  or  feeling  complex  considered  in  its  constructive 
relation,  involving  the  self  and  not-self  as  it  arises  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual. This  would  leave  feeling  free  to  represent  the  undifferen- 
tiated, basic  psychical  something  or  somewhat. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  main  cause  of  the  obscurity  in 
investigations  into  our  own  psychical  nature  or  its  constituents  lies 
in  the  faulty  methods  of  procedure;  for  the  investigator  usually 
conducts  the  investigation  as  if  he  were  referring  to  some  specimen 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  so  far  removed  that  few  details  could  be 
observed.  There  then  arise  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
now  obscure  characteristics.  Yet  every  investigator  possesses  a 
psychical  laboratory  within  himself,  and  until  he  goes  there  and  tries 
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experiments,  notes  how  it  feels,  and  then  compares  results,  it  is  difS- 

eult  to  conceive  how  any  progress  can  result. 

E.  A.  Norms. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS   OF   LITERATURE 

The    Life    of   Reason,    or    The    Phases    of   Human    Progress,      George 

Santayana.      New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons.      1906.      Vol.  V., 

Reason  iti  Science,  pp.  ix  +  320. 

In  the  various  reviews  of  the  previous  volumes  of  *  The  Life  of  Reason ' 
there  has  been  such  flattering  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  au- 
thor's scholarship,  the  facinations  of  his  style  and  the  rich  suggest iveness 
of  his  interpretations,  that  further  comment  on  these  features  might  be- 
gin to  cloy. 

Having  discussed  Professor  Santayana's  standpoint  and  the  general 
outline  of  his  undertaking  in  a  review  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
work  in  No.  8  of  the  current  volume  of  this  Journal,  we  may  pass  at 
once  to  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Indeed,  so  concrete  and  all-pervasive 
are  Professor  Santayana's  standpoint  and  method  that  each  volume  and 
most  of  the  chapters  may,  like  Emerson's  paragraphs,  stand  alone. 

Disregarding  for  the  present  what  appear  to  the  writer  as  certain 
discrepancies,  some  of  which  will  be  noted  further  on,  we  shall  let  the 
author's  general  *  intent,'  to  use  his  own  term,  speak. 

The  difference  between  science  and  myth  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
one  is  less  speculative  than  the  other,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  speculations 
of  science  are  made  to  be  verified,  while  a  myth  is  final  and  absolute. 
Further,  the  only  kind  of  verification  a  myth  could  have  would  consist 
in  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  sense-object  corresponding,  point  for 
point,  with  the  mythical  object.  But,  "  Gravitation  and  natural  selection, 
being  schemes  of  relation,  can  never  exist  substantially  and  on  their  own 
account,  ...  A  hypothesis,  beinjr  a  discursive  device,  gains  its  utmost 
validity  when  its  discursive  value  is  established.  It  is  not,  it  merely 
applies;  and  every  situation  in  which  it  is  found  to  apply  is  a  proof  of 
its  truth.  ...  To  verify  a  theory  as  if  it  were  not  a  method  but  a 
divination  of  occult  existences  would  be  to  turn  the  theory  into  a  myth 
and  then  to  discover  that  what  the  myth  pictured  had,  by  a  miracle,  an 
actual  existence"  (p.  10). 

Nor  does  this  hypothetical  procedure  of  science  reduce  its  results  to 
mere  *  ap|)ea ranees '  in  invidious  comparison  with  something  else  as 
reality.  Such  a  conception  of  science  merely  convicts  its  possessor  of  the 
elementary  mistake  of  first  identifying  reality  either  with  the  ideal,  the 
hypothetical  element,  as  does  the  transcendentalist,  or  with  the  immediate, 
the  existential  element,  as  does  the  materialist,  and  then  regarding  the 
other  factor  as  a  foreign,  disturbing,  vitiating  element,  with  mere  '  ap- 
pearance '  as  the  joint  result     But  we  have  only  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the 
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conception  of  reality,  life  as  consisting  of  both  these  elements,  hypotheses 
and  the  immediate  sense  experiences  to  which  they  lead,  and  of  the  fact 
that  this  also  is  just  what  constitutes  science,  in  its  fullest  sense,  to  see. 
that  science  gives  the  most  adequate  conception  of  reality — all  others 
being  abstractions  from  it.  Thus  dialectic  is  the  abstraction  of  the 
hypothetical,  as  physics  is  of  the  mechanical,  the  existential  element. 
"  If  science  thus  contains  the  sum  total  of  our  rational  conviction  and 
gives  us  the  only  picture  of  reality  on  which  we  should  care  to  dwell,  we 
have  but  to  consult  the  sciences  in  detail  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  i)ossible, 
what  sort  of  a  universe  we  live  in  "  (p.  319). 

Thus  speaks  Santayana,  the  pragmatist,  the  dynamic  idealist  or 
empiricist,  whatever  you  will.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  the  other  volumes  above  referred  to,  we  have  to  reckon  also  with 
Santayana,  the  Greek,  the  x>erfectionist.  This  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
general  division  of  science  into  physics,  which  deals  with  things  and 
events,  and  dialectic,  which  deals  with  the  *  forms '  of  things  and  events. 
And  when  we  read  (p.  209  et  passim)  that  '  these  forms  are  invulnerable, 
eternal  and  free'  we  surely  have  a  confession  of  Platonism,  pure  and 
undefiled.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  realm  or  portion  of 
reality  that  never  undergoes  any  reconstruction  whatever,  and  if 
Santayana  the  pragmatist  did  not  step  in,  Santayana  the  Platonist  would 
have  to  deal  with  all  the  old  puzzles  involved  in  relating  a  realm  of  abso- 
lute fixity  to  one  of  absolute  fluidity. 

It  is  Santayana  the  finalist  also  speaking  in  numerous  utterances, 
beginning,  *When  science  is  perfected,'  'If  science  were  perfect,'  etc., 
who  laments  the  grotesque  inadequacy  of  consciousness  to  represent  its 
tremendously  complex  objects  (p.  81)  as  if  this  very  complexity  itself 
were  not  already  in  consciousness,  otherwise  how  should  we  complain  of 
it.  The  development  of  this  motive  is  carried  so  far  as  to  say  (pp.  82-88) 
that  the  inadequacy  of  sense-perception  '  retards  science  and  renders 
hypotheses  necessary 'I  as  if  the  author  did  not  elsewhere  most  con- 
vincingly show  that  it  is  just  the  inadequacy  of  the  senses  that  makes 
science  possible  and  necessary;  that  hypothesis  is  the  very  soul  of  science; 
and  that  every  development  of  the  powers  of  sense-perception,  e.  g.,  the 
microscope,  the  telescope,  etc.,  instead  of  doing  away  with  hyi>othe8es, 
only  creates  a  new  demand  for  them. 

This  rivalry  of  ultimatism  and  evolutionism  is  responsible,  too,  for 
the  ambiguity  in  the  role  of  thought  in  science.  On  the  one  hand, 
thought  seems  to  effect,  to  establish  relationships  between  things.  On 
the  other,  it  is  the  mere  'product,'  'expression,'  'shadow,'  'music,'  'in- 
cense,' etc.,  of  a  world  of  things  already  and  independently  in  relation. 
Now  thought  is  the  method  of  experience,  again  it  simply  discovers  *  the 
method  already  existing  in  the  flux  of  things '  (p.  117).  Yet  again,  the 
edges  of  this  cleavage  are  so  brought  together  as  to  form  a  real  circuit 
in  which  the  reaction  of  thought  upon  the  things  of  which  it  is  the 
expression  is  clearly  recognized;  in  which  thoufi^t  not  only  admowledgee 
its  '  T^atural  *  na^r^aii:e.  but  renders  some  filial  service.    Thus,  "  Thoughf  ■ 
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rational  fimction  consists,  as  we  then  perceive,  in  expressing  a  natural 
situation  and  imj^roving  that  situation  by  expressing  it.  .  .  .  Expres- 
sion makes  thought  a  power  in  the  very  world  from  which  thought  drew 
its  being,  and  renders  it  in  some  measure  self-sustaining  and  self- 
assured"^  Here  surely  no  vestige  remains  of  the  Aristotelian  distinc- 
tion between  efficient  and  final  causes  elsewhere  so  devotedly  expounded 
and  defended. 

Of  the  chapters  not  already  mentioned  the  reviewer  finds  the  one  on 
'  History '  and  the  three  on  '  Prerational,  Rational  and  Post-rational 
Morality,'  especially  stimulating.  In  the  chapters  on  *  The  Nature  of 
Intent '  and  '  Dialectic,'  which  deal  with  logical  questions,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  affirmations  of  the  natural  origin  of  reflection,  the  account 
of  its  operations  seems  to  cut  it  loose  too  much  from  its  base.  Deduction 
is  giyen  more  independence  of  induction  and  of  hypothesis  (p.  97)  than 
many  will  wish  to  allow. 

But  a  logic-chopping  type  of  criticism  can  not  do  Professor 
Santayana's  work  justice.  For,  despite  the  discordant  note  of  finalism, 
it  still  remains  that  nowhere  has  the  essentially  vital  character  of  reason 
been  more  clearly,  forcefully  and  gracefully  stated  than  in  these  volumes. 
Moreover,  the  distinctive  thing  in  Professor  Santayana's  important  con- 
tribution is  that  this  character  of  reason  has  been  exhibited,  not  in  a 
formal  and  dialectic  fashion,  but  by  a  scholarly  appeal  to  the  various 
contentual  '  fields '  of  experience. 

A.  W.  MooRE. 
The  Uniyebsitt  op  Chicago. 

A  New  Interpretation  of  Herhart's  Psychology  and  Educational  Theory 

through  the  Philosophy  of  Leibniz.     John  Davidson.     Edinburgh  and 

London :  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1906.     Pp.  191. 

An  excellent  work,  growing  out  of  discussions  concerning  the  relation 
of  Herbart's  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  It  is  not  an  exposition 
of  Herbart,  but  an  interpretation,  as  its  title  states.  The  author's  style 
is  clear  and  easy,  but  he  assumes  that  the  reader  is  already  familiar  with 
the  subject  and  the  work  is  not  suited  to  the  student  who  is  just  begrin- 
ning  in  the  field  of  philosophy  or  education. 

Some  writers  admit  the  practical  value  of  Herbart's  educational  theory, 
but  deny  the  validity  of  his  philosophical  principles.  Dr.  Davidson  does 
not  believe  in  this  separation,  and  he  comes  forward  with  a  defense  of 
Herbart's  philosophy.     His  purpose  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words : 

**  That  the  central  positions  of  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  are  based  on 
Herbart's  psychology  and  ethics,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  turn  of  such 
a  character  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  science  and  art  of  education,  it 
will  be  our  task  to  attempt  to  prove  as  we  proceed.  We  entertain  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  show  that  the  conception  of  '  mechanism,'  applied 
with  such  condemnatory  signification  against  the  Herbartian  psychology, 
must  give  place  to  such  conceptions  as  'organism'  and  'function,'  as 

^P.  180.     lUliea  mlM. 
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being  the  real  categories  implied  in  the  theory ;  that  these  categories  point 
far  more  definitely  than  the  category  of  '  self -activity '  to  that  law  of 
mental  activity  according  to  which  the  most  highly  efficient  minds  in  any 
department  of  life  work;  and  finally,  that,  instead  of  being  at  variance 
with  or  contradictory  of  the  category  of  self -activity,  they  indicate  the 
only  way  in  which  the  self  can  find  its  highest  and  best  realization." 

The  author  believes  that  Herbart  will  find  a  better  interpretation 
through  Leibniz  than  through  Kant,  and  he  sets  forth  the  philosophical 
principles  of  Leibniz  as  the  proper  point  of  departure  for  an  understand- 
ing of  Herbart.  He  holds  that  Herbart's  theory  of  education  is  implicit 
in  Leibniz,  and  he  identifies  the  '  soul '  of  the  former  with  the  '  monad ' 
of  the  latter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  from  the  Herbartian  point  of 
view  education  is  a  growth  wholly  db  extra.  The  *  apperceiving  soul ' 
through  its  '  presentative  activity '  constitutes  a  *  living  reality  and  not  a 
lifeless  presentation  mechanism'  and  the  'presentation'  does  not  deny 
or  preclude  force  and  effort.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  grown 
out  of  attempts  to  make  a  distinction  between  presentative  activity  and 
presented  content.  There  can  be  no  activity  without  content,  and  soul- 
life  consists  of  activity;  therefore,  the  soul-life  and  the  content  are  one. 
Only  through  abstraction  can  a  distinction  be  made.  This  point  of  view 
makes  life  an  organic  activity  and  brings  harmony  into  our  conceptions 
of  individuality  and  character  as  the  outcome  of  'many-sided  interest.' 

Dr.  Davidson  has  given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  philosophy  and 
education,  and  his  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  In  a  short  chapter 
on  '  The  Fallacy  of  Formal  Education '  he  attempts  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  his  theories.  This  chapter  is  interesting  and  suggestive, 
though  I  do  not  see  that  all  of  his  applications  necessarily  follow  from 
the  theory  presented  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  J.  F.  Messengeb. 

ViBoiNiA  State  Normal  School. 

Paychologie   de   I'enfant   et   Pedagogie   experimentale.     Ed.    ClapabJ^b. 

Geneve:  H.  Kundig.     1905.     Pp.  76. 

In  an  excellently  written  brochure  M.  Claparede  summarizes  the  stand- 
point and  methods  of  the  more  recent  pedagogical  tendencies  taken  on 
the  individual  side.  That  he  has  had  nothing  to  say  concerning  the 
reconstruction  of  educational  aims  and  processes  as  primarily  a  social 
need  is  to  be  regretted.  The  omission,  consequently,  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  education  is  merely  a  process  for  developing  and  perfecting 
individual  powers.  Hence  the  formal  and  disciplinary  play  a  larger  part 
in  M.  Claparede's  conception  of  education  than  is  now  thought  to  be  per- 
missible by  our  best  instructors.  These  would  develop  the  pupil's  powers 
through  their  concrete  use  in  a  social  medium  and  without  immediate 
reference  to  the  development  of  any  power  of  itself.  M.  ClaparMe,  on 
the  contrary,  runs  the  risk  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
desires  most  to  oppose  by  considering  the  individual  simply  as  individnaL 
Sociology  should  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  no  x>ower  can  be  devel- 
oned  ap  merely  individual. 
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This  objection  must  not,  however,  blind  ns  to  the  great  merit  of  the 
essay.  The  author  is  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology, and  especially  of  child  psychology,  is  essential  to  the  teacher. 
He  points  out  with  clearness  and  vigor  that  rule-of-thumb  methods  are 
as  inappropriate  in  education  as  in  industry.  Only  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  processes  to  be  controlled  permits  efficient  development  of  them, 
whether  the  processes  be  physical  or  mental.  M.  Clapar^de's  introduction 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  summary  of  the  attitude  of  current  pedagogy 
toward  educational  psychology.  The  general  introduction  is  followed  by 
a  short  but  excellent  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  psychological  move- 
ment in  education.  This  covers  the  most  important  contributions  made 
to  the  subject  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Next  in  order  M.  Claparede 
presents  a  suggestive  outline  of  the  problems  which  educational  psychol- 
ogy must  face  and  of  the  methods  necessary  for  their  adequate  study. 
The  chapters  upon  fatique  and  memory  illustrate,  most  excellently,  the 
author's  point  of  view  and  method.  Moreover,  they  summarize  the  re- 
sults familiar,  in  more  extended  form,  to  the  readers  of  psychological 
and  pedagogical  journals. 

That  M.  Claparede  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  teachers  of 
his  own  country,  in  putting  before  them  in  simple  but  precise  forms  the 
view-point,  problems  and  methods  of  the  more  recent  tendencies  in  edu- 
cation, will  be  apparent  even  to  a  casual  reader  of  the  book.  It  serves, 
finally,  to  illustrate  the  wide-spread  character  of  the  current  educational 
revival  and  the  thoroughgoing  exchange  of  intellectual  commodities  the 
world  over,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  S.  F.  MacLennan. 

ObEBUN   Ck)LLEQE. 
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REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  May,  1906.  La  aociologie  ahstraite 
et  868  divUions  (pp.  457-471)  :  A.  Naville.  -  Sociology  is  the  science  which 
seeks  for  the  natural  laws  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another ;  it  is  not 
normative,  hence  must  get  away  from  ethics  and  jurisprudence.  The 
divisions  of  sociology  are  determined,  not  by  types  of  individual  desires, 
but  by  types  of  intra-individual  relations;  only  such  relations  as  are 
willed  by  at  least  one  of  the  parties  are  social.  Six  types  of  such  rela- 
tions are  found:  cooperation,  exchange,  charity,  spoliation,  authority  and 
communicative  systems.  Qu'est-ce  qu'une  passion?  (pp.  472-497) :  Th. 
RiBOT.  -  Passions  are,  in  the  field  of  affections,  what  fixed  ideas  are  in  the 
field  of  cognition.  There  are  three  characteristics  of  passion;  fixed  idea, 
stability  and  intensity.  As  distinguished  from  emotions,  true  passions 
involve  logical  processes,  such  as  construction  of  plans,  justification  of 
conduct,  etc.;  and  while  emotions  represent  a  suddenly  disturbed  equi- 
librium, passions  are  prolonged,  intellectualized  feelings.  U intellectual' 
%8me  et  la  theorie  physiologie  des  emotions  (pp.  49&-519) :  M.  Mauxion.  - 
Intellectualism  can  accept  the  James-Lange  theory,  but  this  latter  can  not 
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account  for  many  emotions  which  an  intellectualistic  theory  can.  Emo- 
tions involve  both  sensations  of  motor  reactions  and  also  a  series  of 
images;  harmony  of  these  images  is  just  as  essential  as  coordination  of 
reaction  movements.  Esthetic  pleasures  are  based  upon  the  mere  activity 
resulting  from  a  play  of  images  which  conflict  simply  as  images.  Cowtrir 
hution  du  Soufisme  a  V etude  du  mysticiame  universel  (pp.  620-525) : 
Probst-Biraben.  -  Mohammedan  mysticism  is  commonly  pantheistic  and 
subjectiviatic,  hence  heterodox.  A  plea  is  made  for  closer  study  of  non- 
Christian  mysticism.  Observations  et  documents:  8ur  le  role  de  la  iete 
dans  la  perception  de  Vespace  (pp.  526-529) :  B.  Bourdon.  -  Analyses  et 
comptes  rendus:  Felix  le  Dantec,  Introduction  a  la  pathologie  generale: 
Etienne  Burnet.  Seillere,  La  phUosophie  de  Vimperialisme :  L.  AfiRiAT. 
Arnold,  Scientific  Fact  and  Metaphysical  Reality:  C.  Bos.  Binet, 
L'annee  psychologique :  B.  Bourdon.  Titchener,  Experimental  PsychoU 
ogy:  IL,  Quantitative  Experiments:  B.  Bourdon.  Levinstein,  Kinder- 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  Macmillan  Company  announce  Idola  Theatri,  by  Henry  Sturt, 
being  a  criticism  of  Oxford  metaphysics.  The  Nation  for  July  26  has 
a  review  that  is  entertaining  and  appreciative,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  following: 

In  philosophic  matters,  the  Oxford  '  theatre '  is  one  of  the  oldest,  largest 
and  most  noted  in  the  world.  And  so,  though  it  does  not  always  possess  the 
best  actors  nor  produce  the  most  stirring  pieces,  it  can  not  but  be  interesting 
to  watch  its  performances  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  its  chief  performers. 
For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Oxford  play  called  '  absolute  idealism  *  has  oc- 
cupied its  boards,  and  Mr.  Sturt  has  set  himself  to  explain,  and  perhaps  to 
explode,  its  vogue.  He  takes  his  task  very  seriously,  and  does  his  work  very 
thoroughly.  He  shows  us  everything  behind  the  scenes,  with  the  most  pleasing 
zeal — the  green  room,  the  adapters  of  plays,  the  prompters,  the  properties  in 
all  their  hollowness,  nay,  the  very  rouge-pots.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  one 
secret  motive  vital  to  the  undertanding  of  the  philosophic  situation  in  Oxford 
which  Mr.  Sturt  has  not  dragged  quite  out  into  the  daylight,  and  that  is 
the  theological.  German  idealism,  as  Mark  Pattison  was  wont  to  point  out, 
was  originally  imported  into  Oxford  in  the  interests  of  obscurantist  clericalism, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  wave  of  naturalism,  which  swept  over  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  scientific  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Kantian 
'categories'  and  Hegelian  dialectics  had  indisputable  advantages  in  combating 
science,  in  that  they  disported  themselves  on  treacherous  ground  unfamiliar  and 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  scientific  worker,  on  which  he  blundered  and 
stumbled  and  could  easily  be  afflicted  with  a  show  of  defeat.  And  indirectly 
also  this  fashion  of  philosophizing  could  serve  as  a  protection  to  theology,  in 
that  it  might  drive  the  human  mind  to  admit  intrinsic  difficulties  and  mysteries 
in  its  secular  thought,  compared  with  which  those  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  paled 
into  inpignificance.  ...  In  what  direction,  then,  shall  Oxford  look?  There 
are  many  signs  that  her  next  fashion  will  be  Transatlantic.  The  philosophic 
movement  known  as  '  Pragmatism,*  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
original  contribution  of  America  to  the  history  of  thought,  has  already  taken 
as  strong  root  in  Oxford  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  Nay,  it  has  already  bettered 
its  name  by  there  calling  itself  '  Humanism.*  And  even  if  '  Anglo- Hegelianism  ' 
should  continue  to  linger  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  Oxford,  this  would  only 
ahow  once  more  that  Oxford  was  still  content  to  play  the  rOle  of  a  home  for 
loft  causes. 
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An  exi)edition  has  been  sent  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology 
of  Harvard  University  to  northern  New  York  to  explore  an  ancient 
Iroquois  site,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  past  two  years  in  that 
state.  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington,  of  Columbia  University,  who  received  his 
archeologieal  training  under  Professor  Putnam,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Irwin  Hayden,  a  graduate  student  in  the  division  of 
anthropology,  will  be  Mr.  Harrington's  assistant.  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  will 
be  engaged  for  a  portion  of  this  season  to  continue  the  investigations 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  where  a  careful 
examination  will  be  made  of  the  glacial  deposits  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
For  the  past  seventeen  years  Mr.  Volk  has  been  associated  with  Professor 
Putnam  in  carrying  on  this  research. 

Students  of  physiological  jwychology  may  be  interested  in  a  pai>er  by 
Mr.  Aries  Hrdlicka  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  8.  National  Museum 
(XXX,  p.  245)  on  the  preservation  of  brains.  The  best  preservative  mix- 
ture appears  to  be  one  of  formalin,  water  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol;  formalin 
3  parts,  distilled  water  45-25  parts,  alcohol  52-75  parts;  less  water  and 
more  alcohol  being  used  for  the  larger  sized  brains. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  L.  Herrick  is  the  remainder  of 
an  edition  of  Lotze's  '  Outlines  of  Psychology,'  translated  and  private 
printed  by  Dr.  Herrick  himself  in  1885.  The  administration  of  his 
estate,  wishing  to  have  these  volumes  placed  where  they  will  be  of  service 
to  others,  will  send  them  gratis  as  long  as  they  last  to  all  applicants  who 
will  enclose  ten  cents  for  postage.  Address  C.  Judson  Herrick,  Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  established  in  Jai>an.  It 
will  contain  forty  members  of  whom  fifteen  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
government,  and  twenty-five  elected. 

Louis  M.  Terman,  Ph.D.  (Clark,  1905),  principal  of  the  San  Bernardino 
High  School,  California,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

Professor  Noah  K.  Dams,  who  is  now  seventy-six  years  of  age,  has 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  chair  of  moral  philos(^hy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Myers  has  been  appointed  professor  of  psychology  (including 
experimental  psychology)  at  King's  College,  London. 

Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  of  Vienna,  has  been  awarded  the  Bavarian  Maxi- 
milian order  for  science  and  art. 
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IDEALISM   AND   THE   DISSOCIATION   OF   PERSONALITY 

A  MONG  the  major  diflSculties  which  idealistic  monism  encounters 
-^-^  in  its  attempts  to  conceive  the  whole  world  as  immanent  in  a 
universal  mind,  must  be  reckoned  (1)  what  may  be  called  the  im- 
pervion^ness  of  minds,  which  seem  capable  of  communicating  with 
each  other  only  by  elaborate  codes  of  signalling  and  the  employment 
of  material  machinery,  and  (2)  the  very  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  relations  between  the  subordinate  minds  which  are  supposed  to 
be  included  in  the  same  universal  consciousness.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, to  exist  a  very  great  contrast  between  the  internal  contents  of 
the  alleged  universal  mind  and  the  contents  of  a  typically  sane  human 
mind.  In  a  sane  human  mind  the  contents  of  its  consciousness  exist 
harmoniously  together;  they  are  not  independent  of,  nor  hostile  to, 
each  other ;  they  succeed  or  even  supplant  each  other  without  a  pang, 
in  a  rational  and  agreeable  way ;  even  where  there  is  what  is  meta- 
phorically called  a  mental  *  struggle,'  the  process  is  not  painful  to 
the  contents,  but  if  to  any  one,  to  the  mind  as  a  whole  which  feels 
the  struggle  and  the  distress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  conceive 
ourselves  as  thoughts  Of  a  universal  mind,  what  a  chaos  we  must 
think  that  mind  to  be  I  How  strangely  dissevered  into  units  which 
seem  independent  and  shut  up  in  themselves!  How  strange  that 
each  of  its  thoughts  should  fight  for  its  own  hand  with  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  rest,  and  fight  so  furiously!  How  strange,  in  short, 
upon  this  hypothesis  that  the  world  should  appear  as  it  does  to  us! 
On  the  face  of  the  apparent  facts,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  assertions  of  idealistic  monism  are  not  plausible.  The  world 
on  the  face  of  it  looks  like  the  outcome  of  a  rough-and-tumble  tussle 
between  a  plurality  of  constituents,  like  a  coming  together  and 
battle-ground  of  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of  beings.  It  seems,  in  a 
word,  essentially  pluralistic  in  character.  And  if,  nevertheless,  we 
insist  on  forcing  on  it  a  monistic  interpretation,  does  it  not  seem  as 
though  that  monism  could  only  be  carried  through  on  the  lowest 
plane,  on  which  existences  really  seem  to  be  continuous,  viz.,  as  ex- 
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tended  bodies  in  space?  In  other  words,  must  not  our  monism  be 
materialistic  rather  than  idealistic?  The  ideal  union  of  existences 
in  an  all-embracing  mind  seems  a  sheer  craving  which  no  amount  of 
dialectical  ingenuity  can  assimilate  to  the  facts,  and  no  metaphysic 
can  a  priori  bridge  the  gulf  between  them  and  this  demand. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  to  whom  the  idealistic  form  of 
monism  forms  a  faith  which  satisfies  their  spiritual  needs  that  it 
should  be  doing  them  a  real  service  to  aid  them  in  thinking  out  their 
fundamental  conception  more  clearly  than  they  have  themselves 
hitherto  succeeded  in  doing:  and  so  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
impertinent,  even  in  one  who  does  not  share  their  view,  to  point  out 
that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  idealistic  monism  than 
its  advocates  appear  as  yet  to  have  discovered.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  if  only  idealists  will  consent  to  appeal  to  experience  and 
empirical  evidence,  modern  psychology  puts  at  their  disposal  analo- 
gies which  can  remove  most  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  them. 

I.  The  imperviousness  and  mutual  exclusiveness  of  individual 
minds  may  be  conceived  and  explained  by  an  extended  use  of  the 
conception  of  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  this  is  variable,  that,  e.  g.,  the  raising  of  the  limen  which 
accompanies  intense  mental  concentration  thrusts  into  subconscious- 
ness a  multitude  of  processes  which  normally  are  conscious.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  that  normally  goes  on  in  the  organism  without 
consciousness,  or  full  consciousness,  may  become  conscious  by  an 
abnormal  lowering  of  the  threshold.  There  is  nothing  absurd,  there- 
fore, in  the  idea  that  we  might  become  conscious  again  of  every  func- 
tion of  the  body,  say,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  growth 
of  every  hair,  of  the  life  of  every  cell.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  that 
seems  to  explain  why  we  are  not  now  so  conscious  would  seem  to  be 
that  no  useful  end  would  be  served  thereby,  and  that  it  is  teleolog- 
ically  necessary  to  restrict  consciousness  to  those  processes  which  can 
not  yet  be  handed  over  with  impunity  and  advantage  to  a  material 
mechanism. 

Now  it  is  clearly  quite  easy  to  push  this  conception  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  to  conceive  individual  minds  as  arising  from  the  raising 
of  the  threshold  in  a  larger  mind,  in  which,  though  apparently  dis- 
connected, they  would  really  all  be  continuously  connected  below 
the  limen,  so  that  on  lowering  it  their  continuity  would  again  display 
itself,  and  mental  processes  could  pass  directly  from  one  mind  to 
another.  Particular  minds,  therefore,  would  be  separate  and  cut 
off  from  each  other  only  in  their  visible  or  supraliminal  parts,  much 
as  a  row  of  islands  may  really  be  the  tops  of  a  submerged  mountain 
chain,  and  would  become  continuous  if  the  water-level  were  suffi- 
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ciently  lowered.  Or  to  use  a  more  dynamic  analogue,  they  might  be 
likened  to  the  pseudopodia  which  an  amoeba  puts  forth  and  withdraws 
in  the  course  of  its  vital  function.  Empirically  this  subliminal  unity 
of  mind  might  be  expected  to  show  itself  in  the  direct  transmission  of 
ideas  from  one  mind  to  another,  of  ideas,  moreover,  that  would  spring 
up  casually,  mysteriously  and  vaguely  in  a  mind  in  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  originate.  Now  this  is  on  the  whole  the  character  of  the 
alleged  phenomena  of  *  telepathy,'  and  if  idealistic  monists  really 
want  to  convince  men  of  the  plausibility  of  their  ideas  they  could 
adopt  no  more  effective  policy  than  that  of  establishing  the  reality 
of  telepathy  on  an  irrefragable  basis. 

Abnormal  psychology,  moreover,  yields  further  enlightenments. 
No  one  can  read  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  fascinating  book  on  the  *  Disso- 
ciation of  a  Personality'  without  being  dazzled  by  the  light  thrown 
on  the  nature  of  personality  by  the  tribulations  of  the  *Beauchamp' 
family.  Here  were,  B.  I.,  *the  Saint';  B.  III.,  *  Sally';  and  B.  IV., 
*the  Idiot'  (not  to  mention  the  minor  characters),  all  apparently 
complete  beings  with  expressions,  beliefs,  tastes,  preferences,  etc.,  of 
their  own,  so  diverse  and  distinctive  that  no  one  who  had  once  dis- 
criminated them  could  doubt  which  of  them  was  at  any  time  mani- 
festing through  the  organism  they  shared  in  common.  And  yet  they 
were  all  included  in  a  larger  self,  which  was  sometimes  aware  of 
them,  and  through  which  knowledge  occasionally  passed  from  one  to 
the  other.  *The  Saint'  and  *the  Idiot'  were  shown  to  be  nothing 
but  products  of  the  dissociation  of  *the  original  Miss  Beauchamp,' 
who,  when  she  was  recalled  into  existence  by  the  astute  manipula- 
tions of  Dr.  Prince  and  put  together  again,  remembered  the  careers 
of  both  and  recognized  them  as  morbid  states  of  herself.  In  the 
relations  between  *  Sally'  and  *the  real  Miss  Beauchamp'  the  common 
ground  lay  apparently  still  deeper,  and  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
did  not  mean  the  reabsorption  of  the  former,  but  only  her  suppres- 
sion ;  still  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  their  common  relation  to  the 
same  body  must  indicate  the  existence  of  a  plane  on  which  (if  it 
could  be  reached)  'Sally'  and  'the  real  Miss  Beauchamp'  would  be 
unified,  and  would  coalesce  into  a  single  being.  It  was  thereby 
shown  that  a  large  amount  of  superficial  diversity  and  dissociation 
might  coexist  with  a  substantial  unity  beneath  the  surface.  The 
several  *Miss  Beauchamps'  were  to  all  appearance  independent  per- 
sonages, variously  cognitive  of  each  other,  hating,  loving,  despising, 
pitying,  fearing,  fighting  each  other,  capable  of  combining  together 
or  opposing  each  other,  and  so  enjoying  their  troubled  life  that  most 
of  them  were  determined  to  maintain  their  existence  and  resented 
the  restoration  of  'the  real  Miss  Beauchamp'  as  their  own  extinction* 
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The  amusing  history  of  their  contentions  reads  very  much  like  that 
of  a  very  disorderly  girls'  school,  and  we  can  hardly  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  case  is  too  abnormal  to  have  any  application  to  ourselves, 
when  we  see  that  our  normal  life  plainly  exhibits  the  beginnings  of 
similar  dissociations  of  personality  in  us,  e,  g,,  in  dreams. 

The  great"  philosophic  lesson  of  the  case  is,  however,  this,  that  the 
unity  of  a  common  substance  only  constitutes  a  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect community  of  interests,  and  is  no  sort  of  guarantee  of  har- 
mony in  the  operations  and  aspirations  of  the  personalities  that  pos- 
sess it. 

II.  If  now  we  apply  this  lesson  to  the  universe,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  only  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  phenomena  presented  by  this 
remarkable  case  to  get  an  exact  representation  of  the  cosmic  situation 
as  conceived  by  idealistic  monism.  On  this  theory  all  existences 
would  be  secondary  personalities  of  the  one  absolute,  differing  in- 
finitely in  their  contents,  character  and  capacity,  and  capable  of 
coexistence  and  concurrent  manifestation  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  were  the  members  of  the  Beauchamp  family,  in  which  this 
power  was  possessed  only  by  *  Sally. '  We  should  accordingly  all  be 
the  'Idiots,  'Saints'  and  'Sallies'  of  the  universal  Beauchamp  family 
which  had  been  engendered  by  the  'dissociation'  of  the  absolute. 
This  might  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  all  of  us  (especially  to  those 
who,  like  the  writer,  would  seem  to  have  been  predestined  to  be 
among  the  'Sallies'  of  the  absolute) ;  but  the  idea  itself  would  be 
quite  conceivable  and  free  from  theoretical  objection. 

Indeed,  it  would  throw  light  upon  a  number  of  theoretic  prob- 
lems. If  discordance  of  contents  is  no  bar  to  unity  of  substance, 
the  extraordinary  jumble  of  conflicting  existences,  which  the  world 
appears  to  exhibit,  would  become  intelligible,  and  would  cease  to  be 
a  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  pluralism.  The  disappearance,  again, 
of  personalities  at  death  might  merely  portend  that  they  were  tem- 
porarily driven  off  the  scene  like  'B.  I.'  or  'B.  IV.,'  when  the  other, 
or  'Sally,'  controlled  the  organism,  'dead,'  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  and  unable  to  manifest,  but  yet 
capable  of  reappearing  and  resuming  the  thread  of  their  interrupted 
life  after  'losing  time.'  And  so  support  might  here  be  found  for 
the  doctrines  of  palingenesia  and  of  a  cyclic  recurrence  of  events  in 
an  unchanging  absolute. 

Again,  it  would  become  possible  to  explain  the  nature  and  to 
deflne  the  date  of  'creation'  better  than  hitherto.  The  'creation  of 
the  world'  would  mean  essentially  the  great  event  of  the  'dissocia- 
tion' of  the  original  'one'  into  a  'many,'  and  would  be  comparable 
with  the  catastrophe  which  broke  up  'the  original  Miss  Beauchamp' 
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in  1893.  In  the  absolute's  ease  the  date  itself  could  not,  of  course, 
be  fixed  with  such  precision,  but  the  date  of  the  creation  (or,  per- 
haps, rather  *  emanation')  of  the  world  might  be  defined  as  the  date 
at  which  its  present  *  dissociation'  set  in.  This  change  itself  it 
would  hardly  be  possible,  and  would  certainly  not  be  necessary,  to 
regard  as  an  intelligible  event.  For  we  should  be  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  trying  to  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  ex  hypothesi  it  was  the 
dissociation  of  the  rational  repose  of  the  one. 

As  regards  that  one  again,  some  very  pretty  problems  would 
arise,  e.  g,,  as  to  whether  it  continued  to  exist  subliminally,  able  and 
willing  to  recover  its  unity  and  to  reabsorb  the  world,  or  whether  its 
existence  was  really  suspended,  pending  the  restoration  of  its  unity 
and  the  reabsorption  of  the  many,  or  whether  its  *  dissociation'  into 
a  plurality  of  related  beings  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  and  irrep- 
arable act  entailing  the  permanence  of  the  plural  world  thus  gen- 
erated. The  last  alternative  no  doubt  would  be  that  most  directly 
indicated  by  the  analogy  of  the  *Beauchamp'  case.  For  Miss  Beau- 
champ  could  hardly  have  recovered  her  unity  without  the  interven- 
tion (from  the  outside)  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince.  But  in  the  world's 
case  nothing  analogous  would  seem  to  be  conceivable.  As  by  defini- 
tion the  absolute  is  the  totality  of  things,  it  can  never  be  exposed  to 
outside  stimulation,  and  therefore  can  not,  it  would  seem,  reunite 
itself  under  curative  suggestions  from  without. 

The  same  conclusion  results  from  a  comparison  of  this  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  many  with  the  very  interesting 
anticipation  of  it  which  may  be  found  in  Mainlander's  *  Philosophic 
der  Erlosung.'  Mainlander  very  acutely  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  explain  the  unity  of  the  universe  it  was  quite  superfluous  to 
assume  a  still  existing  one.  It  was  quite  enough  to  ascribe  to  the 
many  a  common  origin,  a  common  descent  from  the  one.  Being  a 
pessimist,  he  further  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  one  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  by  so  doing  dissolved  itself  into  a  many,  who, 
sharing  in  its  original  impulse,  were  also  slowly  dying  out,  so  that 
the  aimless  misery  of  existence  would  in  the  end  be  terminated  by  a 
universal  death.  By  substituting,  however,  the  notion  of  a  *  disso- 
ciation' of  the  one  for  that  of  its  *  suicide,'  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
adduce  a  definite  psychological  analogy  but  also  to  render  the  process 
more  intelligible  and  to  safeguard  the  continuance  of  the  world. 
Altogether,  therefore,  the  vexed  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many, 
the  puzzle  of  how  to  conceive  the  reality  of  either  without  implicitly 
negating  that  of  the  other,  seems  to  be  brought  several  steps  nearer 
to  an  intelligible  solution  by  these  empirical  analogies. 

Not  that,  of  course,  these  conceptions  would  entail  no  drawbacks. 
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It  is  a  little  startling,  e.  g.,  to  have  to  think  of  the  absolute  as  mor- 
bidly dissociated,  or  even  as  downright  mad.  But  a  really  resolute 
monist  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  staggered  by  such  inferences. 
For  (1)  the  objection  to  a  mad  absolute  is  only  an  ethical  prejudice. 
And  he  would  have  read  Mr.  Bradley  to  little  purpose,^  if  he  had 
not  learnt  that  ethical  prejudices  go  for  very  little  in  the  realm  of 
high  metaphysics,  that  the  moral  point  of  view  must  not  be  made 
absolute,  and  that  to  make  it  so  would  be  the  death  of  the  metaphysic 
of  the  absolute.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  to  our  human  thinking  a 
dissociated  absolute  would  be  mad,  would  only  prove  the  limitations 
of  our  finite  intelligence  and  should  not  derogate  from  its  infinite 
perfection.  Moreover,  (2)  if  the  absolute  is  to  include  the  whole  of 
a  world  which  contains  madness,  it  is  clear  that,  anyhow,  it  must,  in 
a  sense,  be  mad.  The  appearance,  that  is,  which  is  judged  by  us  to 
be  madness  must  be  essential  to  the  absolute's  perfection.  All  that 
the  analogy  suggested  does  is  to  ascribe  a  somewhat  higher  degree 
of  reality  to  the  madness  in  the  absolute. 

Less  stalwart  monists  no  doubt  may  be  a  little  dismayed  by  these 
implications  of  their  creed,  and  even  disposed  to  develop  scruples 
as  to  whether,  when  pursued  into  details,  its  superiority  over  plural- 
ism is  quite  so  pronounced  as  they  had  imagined ;  but  in  metaphysics 
at  least  we  must  never  scruple  to  be  consistent,  nor  timorously  hesi- 
tate to  follow  an  argument  whithersoever  it  leads.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  insisted  on  that  idealistic  monism  is  a  perfectly  thinkable, 
if  not  exactly  an  alluring,  theory.  Hence  even  a  disbeliever  in  it 
may  display  a  certain  intellectual  sympathy  with  it  by  helping  to 
work  out  its  real  meaning  more  clearly  than  its  advocates  have  hith- 
erto succeeded  in  doing,  or  the  public  in  understanding. 

F.  C.  S.  SCHHiLEB. 
Corpus  Christi  Colijsge,  Oxford. 
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npiIE  ideal  too  frequently  in  discussion  is  an  ignis  fatuus}  The 
-^  reason  for  this  is  that,  being  a  complex  idea  which,  through 
repetition,  has  become  familiar  to  ear  and  tongue,  we  mistake  this 
familiarity  for  intelligent  understanding,  and  presuppose  a  common 

*  See  'Appearance  and  Reality,'  Ch.  25. 

^  If  in  this  paper  we  speak  more  frequently  with  reference  to  moral  ideals, 
it  is  because  these  are  most  frequently  called  in  question,  not  because  the  posi- 
tion for  which  we  argue  would  fail  of  illustration  in  other  departments  where 
ideals  are  functional. 
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meaning  where,  in  fact,  we  have  little  more  than  incompatible  sense 
experiences,  fused  with  vague  emotional  reactions  which  color  the 
discourse  as  long  as  it  continues.  So  little,  as  a  rule,  do  we  demand 
of  ourselves  in  the  way  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  when  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  life !  It  is  only  a  particular  application 
of  the  same  presumption  that  we  know  without  inquiring,  that  we 
find  illustrated,  in  regard  to  this  same  class  of  problems,  by  two  char- 
acteristic attitudes  that,  for  convenience,  we  may  call,  respectively,  the 
naturalistic  and  the  theological.^  With  both  it  is  a  question  of  where 
the  ideal  is  to  be  affirmed;  neither  raises  the  previous  question  of 
what  an  ideal  is.  With  the  one,  the  ideal  has  an  objective  character,  an 
existence  outside  the  individual  consciousness,  to  which  the  individual 
consciousness  may  progressively  approach,  but  which  it  may  not 
comprehend.  To  know  it,  to  bring  it  within  terms  of  a  scientific 
definition,  according  to  this  view,  would  endanger  its  ideal  character 
and  destroy  its  value  as  a  moral  force.  With  the  other,  the  ideal 
must  find  its  place  within  the  experience  of  those  in  whom  it  is 
operative,  but  then  it  is  no  longer  an  ideal,  but  just  a  bit  of  the 
common  experience  of  common  men.  On  this  view,  the  only  im- 
provement is  self-improvement.  Between  these  two  accounts  we  are 
left  to  face  a  dilemma  somewhat  significant  of  the  moral  situation 
of  the  day.  For  if  the  ideal  is  objective,  in  the  sense  acknowledged 
by  both,  it  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  life  of  men ;  if  it  is  subjective, 
it  is  no  longer  an  ideal.  The  naturalistic  and  the  theological  inter- 
pretations cancel  each  other,  for,  according  to  the  former,  the  organ- 
izing factor  of  life  may  be  moral,  but  it  is  not  ideal ;  according  to  the 
latter,  it  is  ideal,  but  can  not  be  moral. 

The  method  that  underlies  each  of  these  views,  however  different 
their  standpoints,  is  the  same.  Each  undertakes  to  construe  life 
from  an  abstract  point  of  departure;  the  one  taking  it  as  a  series 
of  facts  to  be  described,  the  other  regarding  it  as  a  plastic  con- 
tinuum to  be  moulded  and  shaped.  Neither  of  these  attitudes  is  ade- 
quate. Life  is  not  a  series  of  facts  any  more  than  a  series  of  im- 
pressions. It  is,  in  some  sense,  both.  Hence  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  ideals,  we  find  that,  to  do  justice  to  each  of  the 
views  referred  to,  we  are  driven  to  the  concrete  facts  of  experience, 
to  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  complex  relationships  defined  by 
our  intercourse  with  one  another  in  the  various  interests  of  the 
family,  the  business,  the  society,  etc.*     But  the  recognition  of  this 

'With  the  distinction  suggegted  in  this  paragraph  may  be  compared  Bald- 
win's 'Autonomy'  and  'Heteronomy'  ('Social  and  Ethical  Interpretationir/ 
pp.  251,252). 

'  This  statement  is  intended  to  apply  to  both  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical interests,  in  each  of  which  advancement  is  marked  by  the  ability  to  give 
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implies  more  than  a  compromise  between  the  naturalistic  and  the 
theological  attitudes  of  mind ;  it  requires  the  substitution  of  a  scien- 
tific* temper  and  method,  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  problem  itself. 
Only  a  careful  and  exact  study  of  the  facts  of  life  can  solve  the  ques- 
tions that  life  itself  suggests.  We  are  led,  consequently,  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  relationships  in  and  through  which  the  ideal  both  is 
and  undergoes  development.  These  relationships  are,  of  course, 
those  that  are  designated,  broadly,  as  social.  An  accurate  social 
psychology  must  underlie  any  adequate  philosophy  of  the  social 
relations. 

II 

We  have  pointed  out  in  another  connection  that  imitation  is  the 
instrument,  par  excellence,  of  social  organization.*^  This>  we  main- 
tained, is  true  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  conformities  or  to  the 
variations  that  are  characteristic  of  every  normal  social  group. 
Through  it  both  conservation  and  development  are  brought  about. 
We  revert  to  the  position  here  because  it  is  opposed,  in  some  of  its 
features,  to  the  viev^  of  Baldwin,  and  because  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
exposition  of  the  concept  of  the  ideal.  To  refer  briefly  to  Baldwin's 
statement,  he  holds  that  *the  reign  of  imitative  feeling  and  impulse, 
whether  it  be  by  instinct  or  by  suggestion,  would  make  possible  only 
the  form  of  organization  in  which  fixed  habit  is  all,  and  in  which  no 
accommodation,  movement,  progress,  would  take  place.'*  That  imi- 
tation works,  by  instinct  and  by  suggestion,  toward  the  fixation  of 
habit,  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute,  but  that  it  does  only  this,  espe- 
cially when  the  statement  is  taken  to  exclude  *  accommodation,'  may 
be  regarded  an  open  question.  Unless  there  were  adaptation  to 
another  or  others  within  the  social  organization,  that  is,  without  *  ac- 
commodation,' there  would  be  nothing  corresponding  to  what,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  we  have  called  *  conformity,'  and  what  Baldwin 
means  by  *  fixed  habit.'  By  habit  as  a  social  phenomenon  must  be 
understood  the  common  modes  of  behavior  which  have  or  have  ac- 
quired the  standing  of  conventions.  Every  society  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  a  conventional  morality— if,  indeed,  this  not  a 
pleonasm— and,  therefore,  in  putting  a  premium  on  certain  habits. 
Accommodation,  consequently,  must  be  looked  upon  as  tending  to  the 

the  data  under  consideration  an  ideal  reconstruction.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
the  entire  history  of  human  progress  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sdenoe  of 
the  ideal. 

*  The  term  '  scientific/  as  used  here,  is  intentionally  broader  than  the  term 
'  naturalistic'  It  is  an  interesting  petiiio  principii  that  makes  them 
synonymous. 

■This  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  p.  405  ff. 

* '  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,*  p.  480. 
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permanency  of  the  social  group  through  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  a 
selected  set  of  motor  reactions. 

But  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  accommodation  leaves 
no  room  within  the  group  for  variety  and  change.  It  may  be,  as 
Baldwin  holds,  that  the  term  covers  a  broader  range  of  fact  in  which 
difference  is  a  characteristic  feature.  Social  situations  are  never— or 
rarely— simple,  and  require,  for  their  practical  solution,  modifica- 
tions of  the  conventional  forms  of  behavior.  We  have  to  learn,  as 
we  say,  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  new  conditions.  And  they  are, 
of  course,  the  novel  situations  that  emphasize  the  limitations  of  imi- 
tation. But  the  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  there  are  no  novel  situations, 
any  more  than  there  are  conventional  ones,  which  are  only  and  wholly 
resolvable  on  the  basis  of  imitation.^  The  repetition  of  old  relations 
without  points  of  novelty,  and  the  presentation  of  new  ones  without 
points  of  similarity,  are  equally  incapable  of  arousing  psychological 
attitudes  of  any  social  significance.  In  the  former  case,  we  should 
have  such  a  complete  mechanization  of  the  required  reactions  that 
their  social  value  for  the  subject  himself  would  be  reduced  to  zero ;  in 
the  other,  a  complete  arrest  of  mental  movement.  But  of  the  two  con- 
ditions, the  latter  is  the  more  vitally  important.  For  here  we  have 
theoretically  the  situation  of  any  given  subject  at  the  beginning  of 
his  psychophysiological  existence.  He  is,  in  view  of  the  undiscovered 
social  world  around  him,  merely  a  potentiality ;  but  a  potentiality  in 
this  sense  is  more  dynamically  momentous  than  an  actualized  mind 
which  has  exhausted  the  possibilities,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
life.  The  first  reaction  of  such  a  subject  can  not  be  called  imitative, 
however  near  to  or  far  from  those  actions  it  may  be  which,  for  suffi- 
cient reason,  deserve  that  name.  It  can  not  be  on  Baldwin's  theory, 
because  *  thoughts'  are  the  proper  material  of  social  organization;*  it 
can  not  be  on  our  own,  because  imitation  is  always  a  reproductive 
affair.*  But  if  imitation  is  to  work  in  the  interests  of  social  organiza- 
tion by  its  incorporation  of  thought  material,  it  may  be  well  to  ask 
how,  if  not  through  the  development  of  the  imitative  process,  the 
subject  comes  to  think  at  all.  Either,  it  would  seem,  imitation  is 
the  instrument  of  both  difference  and  likeness,  or  the  subject  from 
the  start  must  be  capable  of  thought.  In  the  one  case,  you  have  an 
explanation;  in  the  other,  you  have  none. 

The  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  served  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  difference  in  social  life,  and  to  raise  the  question  whether 
we  need  a  new  principle,  other  than  imitation,  to  account  for  this 
feature  of  organized  society.      The  problem  is,  must  we  assume 

*  Compare  what  was  said  on  the  limitation  of  imitation  in  our  former  paper. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  487. 

•Thi»  JocBNAL,  Vol.  III.,  p.  404. 
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*  thought,'  because  we  need  it  in  explanation  of  the  facts,  or  is  not 

*  thought'  itself  a  product  of  the  essentially  social  character  of  mental 
evolution?  In  support  of  the  latter  view,  we  shall  indicate  how,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  process  of  social  differentiation,  conceivably,  may 
take  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  it  is,  genetically, 
through  the  conflict  of  feeling-impulses  that  thought  gets  its  specific 
determination. 

The  primary  problem  for  every  subject,  from  the  social  point  of 
view,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  live  in 
harmony  with  every  other  subject  within  the  limits  set  by  the  group 
which  is  alike  the  source  of  the  life  of  each.  This  tendency  to  con- 
formity may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways.  Either,  it  is  the  impulse  to 
do  what  others  do ;  or,  it  is  the  impulse  to  do  what  others  do  in  like 
circumstances.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  an  example  of  unim- 
peded suggestibility;  in  the  latter,  suggestibility  is  working  under 
limitations.  Mob  action,  according  to  Baldwin,  is  a  typical  instance 
of  the  first.^®  The  illustration,  we  think,  is  unfortunate.  We  are 
not  concerned  in  this  place  with  the  author's  theory  of  mob  action. 
What,  rather,  we  wish  to  indicate  is  that,  granting  the  inflammable 
suggestibility  of  the  crowd,  the  important  consideration  for  social 
psychology  is  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  entire 
set  of  organized  social  sanctions  which  determine  the  normal  life  of 
societies  become,  suddenly  or  the  reverse,  inoperative,  and  give  rise 
to  a  situation  in  which  there  is  abnormal  homogeneity  of  function. 
We  can  understand  why  Baldwin,  with  this  illustration  in  mind, 
should  find  it  impossible,  on  the  basis  of  unimpeded  suggestibility,  to 
account  for  that  differentiation  which  characterizes  social  life,  and 
should  have  recourse  to  *  thought'  as  the  principle  he  requires.  But 
collective  irrationality  is  not  a  normal  condition,  although  individual 
irrationality,  as  perhaps  mob  action  sufficiently  testifies,  is.  It  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  because  you  can  not  find  in  imitation,  as 
this  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  mob,  a  principle  of  differentiation, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  principle  as  it  operates  under 
the  usual  conditions  that  surround  the  human  infant.  In  the  case 
of  children  suggestibility  of  the  type  under  consideration  is  a  normal 
condition.  For  who  has  not  seen  the  child  leave  off  doing  one  thing 
after  another  because  his  associates,  or  those  who  occupied  with  him 
the  same  social  situation,  were  doing  these  several  different  things  t 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  illustrated  below.  For  the  present  it 
is  suflicient  to  state  that,  from  the  genetic  standpoint,  unimpeded 
suggestibility  or  instinctive  imitation  is  an  elementary  condition  of 
social  organization,  and  it  does  not  differ  except  in  regard  to  the 

»0p.  Of*.,  p.  236  ff. 
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number  and  complexity  of  the  factors  and  relations  involved  from  all 
other  forms  of  suggestion  or  imitation  whatsoever.  How  imitation 
is  brought  under  limitations,  and  thus  a  higher,  more  rational  form 
of  activity  is  made  possible,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  part,  in 
the  next  section. 

Ill 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  social  growth  which,  as  we 
hold,  requires  the  presence  of  ideal  factors  tending  to  modify  the 
social  structure  through  individual  action,  we  may  mention  two 
typical  stages  of  the  way  ideals  are  evolved  in  and  through  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  relations  involved  in  the  social  experience 
of  the  race.  In  the  first,  we  are  concerned  wholly  with  the  single 
group;  in  the  second,  with  contrasts  between  groups.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  the  most  characteristic  thing  is  th^  points  of  varying 
emphasis  which  the  social  environment  comes  to  have  for  the  single 
subject.  We  may  make  this  statement  more  explicit  by  referring 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  group  as  a  whole  maintains  itself  with 
relative  consistency,  the  relationships  between  one  member  and  an- 
other, as  these  are  determined  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  are  seldom 
identical  and  constantly  changing.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  remarked 
concerning  the  human  family  that  we  are  born  into  a  society  which 
because  of  its  complexity  not  only  permits,  but  favors  an  indefinite 
variety  of  behavior.  There  are  forms  of  social  organization,  for  ex- 
ample, the  state,  which  are  comparatively  simple,  and  where  the 
relations  sustained  are  not  of  the  problematical  nature  of  those  which 
are  defined  by  the  home.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  genetic  psychol- 
ogy, it  is  significant  that  the  home  presents  the  freest  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  motive  tendencies  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  child  needs  a  field  for  the  expression  of  his  con- 
genital tendencies  through  which  he  comes  to  be  aware  of  his  likeness 
to  others,  but  also  that  through  his  own  self-activity  others  come  to 
be  defined  in  terms  of  his  subjective  satisfactions.  The  environment 
receives  emphatic  significance  at  those  points  which  are  connected 
with  the  painful  and  pleasurable  flow  of  the  subject's  conscious  life. 
The  variety  of  the  experience  which  the  complexity  of  the  home 
makes  possible  is  important,  not  mainly  because  of  its  variety,  but 
because  variety  is  a  condition  which  most  surely  mediates  those  con- 
flicts out  of  which  the  distinctively  ideal  qualities  are  developed.  It 
is  the  most  efficient  moral  force  because,  through  the  number  and 
character  of  the  relations  it  involves,  it  is  the  direct  means  of  gen- 
erating within  the  consciousness  of  each  of  its  members  a  number  of 
conflicting  impulses  through  the  resolution  of  which  each  one  gains 
for  himself  a 'soul.' 
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The  bearing  of  these  statements  upon  the  problem  of  the  ideal 
may  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration.  The  child,  we  will  say,  has 
learned  to  behave  in  definite  ways  under  the  recurrent  conditions  of 
his  life :  he  is  bathed,  eats,  plays,  sleeps,  etc.  These  are  his  mechan- 
ized habits;  they  are,  as  such,  the  results  of  unhindered  imitation. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  ideal  factors.  The  imitation  that  is  the 
foundation  of  this  relatively  simple  existence  must  be  brought  under 
some  sort  of  limitation  before  any  higher  development  can  take  place. 
This  may,  conceivably,  be  brought  about  when  some  other  person 
than  the  one  who  customarily  performs  that  service  for  the  child 
.undertakes,  let  us  say,  to  put  him  to  bed.  Then  he  is  *  naughty':  he 
cries,  kicks,  fights,  etc.  The  whole  experience  is  important  for  the 
child,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  for  the  innocent  (sic)  cause  of 
it  all.  Translated  into  terms  of  social  psychology,  the  child  is  the 
subject  of  two  conflicting  courses  of  feeling  leading  out  to  incom- 
patible lines  of  action  which  inhibit  each  other.  The  inhibition 
operates  to  heighten  the  feeling-impulses  which,  after  awhile,  break 
bounds  and  overflow  in  any  available  motor  channels.  To  specify 
more  definitely,  there  is,  as  we  conceive  it,  a  contrast  between  a  pre- 
sented content  S— the  person  who  is  doing  the  unusual  thing—and 
a  represented  content  a— the  person  who  usually  does  what  is  now 
being  done— mediated  through  the  act  of  undressing,  etc.— xyz. 
What  is  getting  done— xi/2— calls  up  the  image  of  J.— a— which 
fails  to  get  verified  in  the  child's  experience  through  the  presence 
of  B.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize 
another  aspect  of  the  case,  B  arouses  the  expectation  pqr  which  fails 
to  get  realized  through  the  substitution  of  x'ifz.  But  xyz  calls  up  a, 
and  thereby  throws  into  conflict,  by  the  meaning  each  has  come  to 
have  in  experience,  two  previously  emphasized  points  of  the  environ- 
ment A  and  B,  These,  as  we  understand,  are  the  conditions  under 
which  on  the  basis  of  imitation  both  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment normally  takes  place.  Intellectually,  the  problem  means  that 
the  judgments  of  value,  B  is  pqr  and  A  is  xyz,  must  give  place  to 
a  higher  synthesis  through  which  pqr  and  xyz  may  both  serve  as 
predicates  qualifying  the  same  subject  B,  Morally,  the  same  situa- 
tion may  be  interpreted  as  one  of  allowing,  through  growth  in  mental 
faculty,  an  ideal  element— a— to  serve  as  a  reconstructive  factor  in 
behavior  in  the  given  relation  B—pqr. 

We  have  the  same  general  situation  when,  instead  of  the  rela- 
tively changing  attributes  which  may  serve  as  qualifications  of  a 
given  object,  we  consider  the  relations  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  are  not  interchangeable.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
home  more  narrowly  conceived  is  that  it  is  the  center  of  a  system  of 
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relations  that  in  their  nature  involve  the  principle  of  identity-dif- 
ference which,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  the  principle  of  intellectual 
and  moral  growth.  To  the  same  extent,  this  is  not  true  of  any  other 
social  group.  The  fundamental  relationships  that  are  defined  by 
the  home  are  always  correlatives.  Hence,  parent-child,  brother 
(sister) -brother  (sister),  uncle  (aunt)-nephew  (niece),  etc.  Each 
of  these  pairs  of  terras  may,  of  course,  be  read  the  other  way ;  each 
term  of  the  relation  implies  the  other.  But  the  parent-child  rela- 
tion is  determinative  throughout.  An  identity  of  blood  relationship 
underlies  all  the  differences  mediated  by  the  home.  Now  these  obvi- 
ous facts  condition  not  only  what  each  member  of  the  family— 
whether  we  take  a  narrower  or  broader  view  of  the  term— may  do, 
but  also,  as  we  saw  in  the  other  case,  what  it  is  possible  for  each  one 
to  think.  Thinking,  that  is  to  say,  is  determined  for  all  members  of 
the  family  by  the  particular  relationship  which  for  the  time  being 
is  operative.  But,  as  we  saw  above,  every  other  term  is  potentially 
functional  at  the  same  time,  and  at  any  moment  may  become  opera- 
tive—ideally—in modifying  the  customary  behavior  in  any  given 
relation.  This  is  seen  even  in  so  fundamental  a  relation  as  that 
between  parent  and  child.  This  relation  is  interpreted  aright  only 
when  it  stands  for  authority  on  the  one  side  and  obedience  on  the 
other.  The  brother  (sister) -brother  (sister)  relation,  and  every  other 
relation  based  on  more  remote  kinship,  place  their  subjects  more 
nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  give-and-take  in  these  cases  is 
not  nearly  so  well  prescribed  as  in  the  parent-child  relation.  In  the 
latter,  restrictions  as  to  behavior  are  obvious,  whatever  their  sanc- 
tions or  methods  of  enforcement.  We  thus  have  two  general  groups 
within  the  one  family  life  which  play  back  and  forth  on  one  another 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  child,  and  which,  through  the  process  of 
adjustment,  secure  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  their 
subject.  The  relative  freedom  of  the  one  tends  to  limit  the  necessity 
of  the  other  until,  through  the  discipline  of  experience  and  the 
growth  in  intellectual  discernment,  the  parent-child  relation,  as  we 
started  with  it,  is  changed  into  the  best  type  of  human  companion- 
ship. But  all  this  comes  about  through  actual  relationships  oper- 
ating in  an  ideal  way  to  modify  the  permanent  relationship  on  which 
the  home  is  founded." 

After  what  has  been  said,  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that 
education  through  ideals,  already  begun  within  the  home,  is  con- 
tinued, on  similar  lines,  when  the  home  is  no  longer  the  only  sphere 

"  It  it  hardly  neceMary  to  say  that  the  influence  works  in  the  other  direc- 
tion at  well.  Thus,  the  parent-child  relation  in  respect  to  the  other  relations 
prevents  equality  degenerating  Into  contempt  by  securing  mutual  respect. 
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for  the  exercise  of  one's  activity.  Instead  now  of  the  different 
values  that  come  to  be  attached  to  the  several  parts  of  the  same  en- 
vironment, we  have  different  groups,  qua  groups,  arousing  conscious 
conflicts  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
growth  of  their  subject  in  intellectual  and  moral  ability.  The  point 
of  importance,  therefore,  is  to  see  how  there  come  to  be  differentiated 
groups  which  may  act  in  an  ideal  way  in  the  interests  of  a  freer  life. 
Genetically  considered,  the  home  is  the  parent  of  every  other  group 
of  a  definitely  social  character.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  essen- 
tially, the  home  can  be  adequately  defined  only  through  relations 
that  are  correlatives.  The  limitation  involved  in  this  makes  it  im- 
possible, within  the  same  group,  for  the  child  to  occupy  any  other 
place  than  that  which  is  determined  by  the  coexistent  parenthood 
of  other  members  of  the  home.  The  child  can  not  change  place 
with  its  parents.  The  child  relation,  however,  is  not,  in  itself,  in- 
compatible with  the  parent  relation,  but  to  become  consistent  with 
it,  it  requires  a  new  sphere  for  its  legitimate  exercise.^^  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  particular  case  is  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. The  farther  we  get  from  the  original  center  in  this  multipli- 
cation of  group  on  group,  the  more  specialized  do  the  relations  which 
their  members  sustain  to  one  another  become.  The  interests  of  one 
group  over  against  another  become  more  and  more  exclusive.  The 
fact,  therefore,  is  as  we  now  know  it,  that  the  same  person  is  at  once 
child,  parent,  brother,  neighbor,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  fact  in 
its  bearing  on  ideals  is  that  these  existent  conditions,  which  because 
they  are  so  familiar  seldom  arouse  inquiry,  implicitly  state  the  prob- 
lems the  solution  of  which  determines  the  character  and  extent  of 
one's  human  development.  From  the  intellectual  standpoint,  the 
problem  is,  how  these  various  predicates  can  be  made  consistent 
within  the  unity  of  the  same  consciousness;  from  the  moral  point 
of  view,  it  is  how  conduct  in  these  several  relations  can  be  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  reconstructive  ideal,  and  thus  serve  as  an  implicit 
principle  of  social  and  ethical  development. 

IV 

In  so  far  as  the  previous  discussion  enables  us  to  do  so,  we  shall 
state,  in  this  section,  the  question  of  ideals  in  some  of  its  positive 
aspects.  Only  a  word  or  two,  however,  can  be  offered  on  the  points 
of  greater  importance.  The  ideal,  in  the  first  place,  implies  some 
form  of  transcendence.     We  began  our  consideration  of  this  subject 

"It  has  always  seemed  unnatural  to  the  writer  for  a  young  man  to  hang 
up  his  hat  in  the  home  of  his  newly  wedded  wife,  or  vice  versa,  a  cuBtom  which 
because  it  is  quite  common  is  not  for  that  reason  justified. 
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by  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  was  this  characteristic  of  ideals  that 
determined  the  naturalistic  and  theological  estimate  of  ideals.  We 
may  now  point  out  that  it  is  a  too  rigid  interpretation  of  what  tran- 
scendence may  mean  that  prevents  a  recognition  of  the  degree  of 
truth  in  each  of  these  views.  In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
call  to  mind  the  distinction  drawn  by  Kant  between  the  transcendent 
and  the  transcendental,  and  to  remark  that  transcendence,  which 
may  be  held  in  the  meaning  of  either  or  both  of  the  senses  indicated 
by  Kant,  is  now  commonly  used  to  signify  what,  in  the  usage  of  that 
thinker,  only  the  first  one  stood  for.  It  is  in  this  way,  for  example, 
that  the  theological  writer  speaks  of  God— the  Ideal— as  a  Being 
who  is  metaphysically  transcendent.  He  has  Being  in  and  for 
himself.  The  naturalistic  reaction  against  this  mode  of  conceiving 
the  problems  of  life  and  mind  insensibly  leads  the  positivist  to  ap- 
proximate, if  not  to  adopt,  the  transcendental  view  of  ideals  and  in 
doing  so  to  banish  them  from  the  sphere  of  determinate  knowledge. 
No  doubt  objections  might  be  urged  against  the  former  view,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  stated.  Objections  also 
might  be  urged  against  the  other  view  if  only  it  would  take  the 
pains  to  think  itself  into  consistency  and  express  itself  unambigu- 
ously. The  transcendental  view  is  acceptable  to  naturalism  because 
it  gives  ideals  a  subjective  interpretation,  but  what  stern  denial 
should  we  hear  of  their  instrumental  function  when  this  is  aflBrmed 
to  extend  not  only  to  ethics  and  religion  but  to  science  as  well !  But 
it  is  to  a  transcendental  view  of  ideals  that  the  course  of  our  dis- 
cussion directly  leads.  In  making  this  statement  we  have  in  mind 
the  importance  of  affirming  of  ideals,  what  the  study  of  their  genesis 
serves  to  emphasize,  that  they  are  elements  of  experience  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  present  experience.  The  difficulty,  at  this 
point,  is  to  see  how  that  which  is  no  part  of  the  present  system  of 
facts  can  have  any  relation  to  the  way  in  which  the  present  system 
undergoes  development.  Yet,  with  an  equal  show  of  reason,  it  might 
be  asked  how  any  given  group  of  facts  could  become  something 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  not  unless  part  of  what  it  really 
is  somehow  lay  beyond  what  it  now  shows  itself  to  be.  The  problem 
of  ideals,  consequently,  presents  itself  as  an  antinomy  which,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  gets  its  solution  in  the  concrete  experience 
of  the  race.  In  experience,  the  contrast  is  not  so  sharp  as  our  logical 
modes  of  thinking  would  seem  to  indicate.  For  there,  the  fact  which 
the  term  transcendence  is  intended  to  denote  is  this:  the  ideal  is  a 
term  which  gets  applied  at  different  times  to  different  experiences 
to  indicate  the  way  in  which  they  are  related  to  the  complex  of  facts 
that  constitutes  a  given  situation.     This  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
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phrase,  *  experience  is  a  guide  to  future  action.'  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  act,  the  organized  habits  of  a  lifetime,  in  the  form  of  an 
ideal  of  conduct,  provide  the  key  to  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  given 
instance.  So  it  is  in  the  world  of  thought.  The  body  of  organized 
knowledge  determines  the  solution  we  find  for  every  new  problem. 
Hence  it  is  that  thought  and  conduct  are  ideal  constructions.  But 
this  they  could  not  be  unless  the  ideal  transcended  the  limitations 
by  which  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  are  alike  made  de- 
terminate.^' 

A  second  characteristic  of  ideals  may  now  be  indicated.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  nature  of  the  ideal  as  a  relation  within  the  total  com- 
plex of  facts  by  which  our  problems  are  determined  and  solved  that 
it  is  some  part  of  a  conscious  experience.  And  yet  we  said  just  now 
that  it  falls  outside  of,  that  is  to  say,  transcends,  the  actual  experi- 
ence. The  two  positions  are  not  contradictory.  For  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  more  in  experience  than  is  allowed  when 
we  have  an  exclusive  regard  for  the  data  which  define  the  problem 
as  such.  (The  span  of  consciousness  is  wider  than  that  part  of  it 
which  at  any  time  is  focal.)  Prom  the  standpoint  of  naturalism, 
the  idea  could  have  no  functional  value,  it  could  be  only  a  content  of 
consciousness,  and  hence  Hume,  for  example,  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  *  impressions  of  memory.'^*  Now  it  is  the  analytic  method 
that  leads  one  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  doctrine  of  elements. 
There  is  no  need  to  undervalue  the  truth  of  this  standpoint.  But  is 
there  not  danger  of  overestimating  it?  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
when  the  argument  in  regard  to  ideals  is  made  to  run  as  follows: 
All  contents  of  consciousness,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  impressions. 
Ideals,  you  say,  are  contents  which  appear  in  the  form  of  ideas.  But 
ideas  are,  indirectly,  sensations.  Therefore  ideals  are  not  essentially 
different  from  sensations.  Show  me,  then,  the  impression  from 
which  your  ideal  is  derived,  and  we  can  talk  understandingly  about 
it.  But,  we  reply,  we  can  not  talk,  understandingly  or  otherwise, 
about  an  ideal  on  any  such  terms ;  for  the  moment  it  is  transmuted 
into  impressions,  it  is  no  longer  ideal,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  ideal, 
it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  incomprehensible.  We  may,  however,  without 
adding  to  the  doctrine  of  experience  another  set  of  factors,  in  the 
Kantian  fi;5hion,  in  the  form  of  ready-made  principles  of  under- 
standing and  reason,  maintain  the  ideal  as  a  content  of  experience 

''In  this  paper  we  are  confined  to  the  epistemological  aspect  of  ideals. 
If  it  is  of  any  interest,  the  writer  is  willing  to  confess  his  belief  in  their  meta- 
physical validity. 

"Treatise,  Bk.  I.,  Pt.  III.,  sec.  5.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  Hume's  epistemology  depends  upon  ideas  of  both  memory  and  imaginatioBy 
sm  the  organizing  principles  of  knowledge. 
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and  still  hold  to  the  transcendental  view  of  the  nature  of  ideals.  For 
the  problem  is  to  see  how  that  which  is  within  experience  can  at  the 
same  time  transcend  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the 
ground  of  possibility  for  a  positive  metaphysic  of  experience.  But 
leaving  the  transcendent  character  of  ideals  aside,  it  is  in  order  to 
point  out  that,  as  contents,  ideals  are  always  present  along  with  the 
perceptual  data  which  are  the  terms  in  which  our  problems  are  de- 
fined. In  order  to  illustrate  how  this  can  be,  let  us  suggest  that 
every  logical  definition  and  all  scientific  classification  are  possible 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  position  we  are  stating  is  true. 
Underlying  both  these  methods  of  knowledge  there  is  a  mental 
process  which  validates  the  judgments  to  which  each  conducts,  and 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  general  form,'*This  is  that.'  Now, 
the  only  question  we  are  concerned  with,  from  the  present  point  of 
view,  is,  what  is  the  *that'?  What,  in  consciousness,  is  it  that  this 
term  denotes?  In  the  logical  definition,  it  is  the  'genus'  through 
which  the  *this,*  whatever  it  may  be,  becomes  specified.  Definition 
is  a  process  of  specification,  as  the  text-books  say,  per  genus  et  dif- 
ferentiam.  The  *that,'  in  the  other  case,  is  the  class,  the  group  of 
things  which  has  the  same  general  characteristics.  However,  this 
only  affirms  that  we  know  the  particular  through  the  general.  It 
does  not  tell  us  whence  we  get  the  general,  or  what  the  general  is. 
As  our  study  has  led  us  to  see,  the  general,  whether  it  be  simple  or 
complex,  is  always  an  idea.  The  perceptual,  as  such,  is  never  more 
than  particular,  and  in  this  feature  it  is  related  to  the  general  as  the 
impression  is  to  the  idea." 

The  third  characteristic  of  ideals  is  found  in  their  function.  The 
transcendency  of  ideals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  contents 
which  are  qualitatively  distinct  from  the  presented  material  of  con- 
sciousness. This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  term— idea— which 
is  used  to  describe  this  class  of  contents.  But  while  all  ideas  possess 
the  two  characteristics  named,  not  all  ideas  are  ideals.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  may  be  neglected  in  favor  of  a  rigidly  naturalistic 
explanation  of  experience  in  those  cases  where  they  are,  as  we  say, 
mere  ideas.  It  is  only  when  ideas  function  in  the  organization  of 
experience  that  we  have  the  right  to  speak  of  them  as  ideals.  Ideals 
are  ideas  which,  arising  in  the  course  of  experience,  are  modified  by 
the  experience  to  which  they  give  coherence.  They  are  not  tech- 
nically causes  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  become  causes. 
They  are  factors  of  consciousness  which  are  instrumental  to  the  end 
of  realizing  hitherto  unique  situations.     Now  that  ideas  have  this 

'*0n  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  particular,  see  the  remarks  of  H. 
Poincar^,  '  La  Valeur  de  la  Science/  p.  142. 
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function,  the  whole  body  of  our  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  certifies.  No  less  in  science,  properly  so-called,  than  in 
ethics,  esthetics  and  religion,  is  illustration  of  this  fact  to  be  found. 
Let  the  idea  of  measurement,  for  example,  take  possession  of  the 
human  mind  as  a  criterion  of  that  knowledge  which  it  is  allowable 
to  call  scientific,  and  then  we  consider  everything  as  potentially 
measurable,  and  without  further  ado  deny  the  term  knowledge 
(scientia)  to  whatever  either  does  not  or  can  not  submit  to 
methods  of  quantitative  determination.  What  has  been  quantified  is 
knowledge;  everything  that  falls  outside  is,  at  best,  subject  to  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  if,  in  the  end,  anything  remains  there  is  no 
name  for  it  but  illusion.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  this  position;  it  is  mentioned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion. The  idea  of  measurement,  as  it  figures  in  modern  science,  is 
an  ideal  not  merely  because  it  is  an  idea,  but  because  it  is  an  idea 
that  has  become  functional  in  the  organization  of  those  groups  of 
experience  in  which  the  particular  sciences  are  more  directly  inter- 
ested. It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  anthropological  sciences.  When, 
for  example,  we  are  required  to  conform  our  behavior  to  the  acknowl- 
edged standard  of  our  class  we  do  so,  not  because  we  must,  but  be- 
cause there  is,  at  the  time,  no  other  ideal  which  is  operating  in  the 
interest  of  variation.  We  obey,  that  is  to  say,  because  the  law  in 
the .  case  supplies  us  with  an  ideal  through  which  it  is  possible  to 
harmonize  experience.  But  what  need  of  further  illustration!  The 
truth  is  that  knowledge,  whatever  the  several  forms  it  may  take,  is 
made  possible  by  the  ideals  which  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience, and  which,  through  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
experience  they  make  available,  are  themselvs  brought  to  complete 
development  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  progress  of  the  race. 

The  more  important  points  of  the  discussion  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized : 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  the  human  infant  normally  exists 
are  sufficient  to  determine  his  growth  in  mental  faculty  so  that  from 
being  imitative  and  non-moral,  he  becomes  a  rational  and  moral 
member  of  society. 

2.  The  principle  of  becoming  in  this  process  of  socialization  is  the 
ideal. 

3.  The  ideal,  we  have  said,  is  at  once  the  product  of  experience 
and  the  organizing  center  of  all  knowledge  and  conduct. 

4.  The  ideal  because  it  is  an  idea  is  a  transcendental  element 
of  experience  which,  as  we  believe,  is  not  without  a  transcendent 
character. 
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5.  The  essential  quality  of  ideals  is  found  in  this  functional 
relation  to  the  individuality  of  experience.  By  means  of  the  ideal, 
experience  is  transmuted  into  knowledge. 

Arthur  Ernest  Davies. 

Ohio  State  Univebsity. 
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The  Myths  of  Plaio.      J.  A.  Stewart.      London:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1905.     Pp.  vi  +  532. 

Professor  J.  A.  Stewart  has  made  a  useful  book  by  collecting,  trans- 
lating, and  illustrating  with  copious  extracts  from  the  literature  of 
mysticism  and  folk-lore  the  *  myths  of  Plato.'  His  somewhat  desultory 
and  rhapsodical  Introduction  may  be  read  with  interest  by  everybody, 
and  with   sympathy   by   those   who   experience    the   special    quality   of 

*  transcendental  feeling '  which  Plato's  poetry  and  eloquence  awaken  in  a 
scholarly  and  cultured  but  not, wholly  critical  mind.  More  austere  and 
hard-headed  (or  hearted)  censors  will  have  their  reserves.  We  may  cheer- 
fully concede  that  Plato's  myths  are  *  poetry'  without  feeling  that  our 
sense  of  their  beauty  is  quickened  by  Professor  Stewart's  random  quota- 
tion of  poems  whose  only  associating  link  is  the  quoter's  enthusiasm. 
The  '  Tale  of  Er '  thrills  Mr.  Stewart,  and  so,  he  tells  us,  does  the  twenty- 
fifth  sonnet  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  or  Wordsworth's  *  Duddon,'  or  Tennyson's 

*  Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,'  or  Shelley's  *  Adonais,'  or  Whitman's  '  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd.'  I  share  all  these  thrills  save  the 
last,  but  except  as  thrills  they  do  not  resemble  one  another  or  my  feeling 
for  Plato's  myths. 

If  we  abandon  ourselves  to  feeling,  all  feelings  are  in  a  sense  the 
same.  But  such  emotional  expansion  is  not  necessarily  *  transcendental ' 
in  any  but  a  Pickwickian  or  ecstatic  sense,  nor  is  it  genetically  or  actually 
always  a  persistence  of  the  *  dream  consciousness.'  Still  less  can  these 
vague  terms  be  applied  to  such  conscious  and  clearly  defined  workmanship 
as  the  Platonic  myths. 

Plato  stirs  emotion,  but  he  never  abandons  himself  to  it  or  wishes  us 
to  do  so;  and  nothing  can  be  less  Platonic  than  the  proclamation  of  the 
hegemony  of  sentiment  and  intuition  over  clear-eyed  reason.  It  may  be 
'good  that  man  should  thus  be  made  to  feel  in  his  heart  how  small  a 
part  of  him  his  head  is,'  but  this  was  not  Plato's  purpose.  The  Tenny- 
sonian  heart  that  stands  up  in  wrath  and  answers  'I  have  felt'  would 
be  bidden  by  Plato  to  know  its  place  midway  between  the  head  and  the 
liver.  It  is  the  second,  not  the  first.  Plato  uses  the  rhetoric  of  mysticism 
and  Orphism  to  commend  convictions  which  he  cherishes  or  believes 
salutary  for  mankind.  But  the  pretensions  of  the  individual  mystic  he 
always  treats  with  irony  and  contempt  The  inspiration  of  the  poet  or 
the  seer,  even  when  conceded  for  the  argument's  sake,  is  always  subject 
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to  the  interpretations  of  the  reason.  The  lower  soul  does  not,  as  Plotinus 
says  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  say,  *  comprehend  in  silence  the  secret  plan 
of  the  universe  as  it  is  and  convey  it  in  vision  to  the  reason.'  The  rela- 
tion is  precisely  the  reverse.  Reason,  the  *  Timaeus '  humorously  tells 
us,  guides  the  unreasoning  appetitive  soul  by  picture  language  of  phan- 
tasms painted  on  the  polished  mirror  of  the  liver. 

The  Platonic  myths,  then,  are  not  *  survivals  of  the  dream  conscious- 
ness,' nor  *  revelations  of  something  new  and  strange,'  nor  the  *  inrush  of 
a  vast  experience.'  They. are  conscious  artistic  allegories  partly  symbol- 
izing truths  eleswhere  established  by  dialectic,  partly  depicting  proba- 
bilities which  reason  can  not  verify  in  their  picturesque  detail 

The  distinction  between  myth  and  allegory  so  much  labored  by  Pro- 
fessor Stewart  resembles  that  which  some  writers  attempt  to  establish  be- 
tween fancy  and  imagination,  or  between  genius  and  talent.  Such  terms 
are  convenient  rhetorical  synonyms  for  *  higher'  and  'lower,'  but  they 
do  not  admit  of  definition  except  by  a  skillful  dialectician  in  a  particular 
context.  A  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  i)opular,  an  organic  creation 
of  the  artistic  imagination,  we  may  dignify  as  a  myth.  If  the 
didacticism  is  over  explicit,  the  *  lesson '  too  trivial,  the  detail  imperfectly 
fused  or  shaped  in  the  forge  of  imagination,  we  degrade  it  to  the  rank 
of  allegory. 

Plato's  tales  are  myths  in  that  they  deal  with  the  supreme  interests 
of  the  soul  and  their  artistic  form  and  unity  is  the  creation  of  '  genius.' 
They  are  allegories  in  that  their  intentions  are  minutely  predetermined 
by  conscious  thought,  and  the  detail  of  the  symbolism  is  as  clean-cut 
and  precise  as  that  of  Dante. 

No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  prolonged  metaphors  that 
pass  into  allegories  as  the  divided  line,  the  mutinous  crew,  the  cave  in  the 
'  Republic,'  the  myth  of  the  *  Politicus '  devised  to  illustrate  a  point  in 
the  argument  and  relieve  the  strain  of  continuous  dialectic,  the  myth  of 
the  *  Phfiedrus '  embodying  the  Platonic  psychology,  and  the  eschatological 
myths  of  the  *  Phsedo,'  the  '  Gorgias '  and  the  *  Republic '  which  confirm  the 
faith  in  or  proof  of  immortality,  paint  to  the  imagination  details  '  some- 
thing like  which  must  be  true,'  and  allegorize  sometimes  humorously 
many  characteristic  minor  Platoiiic  ethical  judgments. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  aware  of  all  this,  but  still  pursues  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of  an  absolute  distinction :  "  The  myth  is  distinguished  once  for  all  by 
weight  and  ring  from  allegory"  (p.  15).  "The  mark  of  a  true  myth  is 
that  it  sets  forth  the  a  priori  elements  in  man's  experience"  (p.  221). 
The  Platonic  myth  *  awakens  and  regrulates  transcendental  feeling '  (p. 
45).  The  separate  figures  of  the  Spanish  Chapel  frescoes  he  tells  us  are 
allegorical,  *  but  the  whole  picture  is  a  myth.'  In  the  *  Phiedrus '  the 
chariot  itself  is  allegorical,  its  *Path  through  the  Heavens  is  mythic' 

As  Thackeray's  *  Bulwig '  would  put  it,  *  respect  everything  that  begins 
with  a  capital  letter.' 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Stewart  prefers  the  word  *  myth '  when 
his  own  feelings  are  deeply  stirred  or  when  the  embodied  doctrine  is  not 
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a  special  dogma  of  the  writer  but  one  of  the  Kantian  *  Ideas  of  Reason.' 
These  Kantian  ideas  play  a  large  part  in  Mr.  Stewart's  interpretation 
of  Plato.  He  admits,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  that  the  distinction  between 
ideas  of  the  reason  and  categories  or  concepts  of  the  understanding  is  not 
explicit  in  Plato.  But  he  believes  that  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind 
as  we  read.  This  simply  means  that  Mr.  Stewart  himself  enjoys  Plato 
most  through  Kantian  spectacles. 

The  actual  justification  of  the  comparison  is  slight.  Plato  never  said 
with  Kant  that  God  and  immortality  can  not  be  proved.  But  he  was 
probably  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  demonstration  of  immortality,  and 
he  lets  us  see  in  the  *  Laws'  that  he  regards  a  plausible  proof  of  God's 
existence  as  an  indispensable  support  to  legislation  and  public  morality. 
He  never  distinguished  ideas  of  reason  from  concepts  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  distinction  is  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  ideas  rightly 
interpreted.  Unlike  Kant,  he  completed  his  demonstration  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  before  resorting  to  the  supernatural  *  sanction.' 
The  third  Kantian  idea,  that  of  *  freedom,'  he  never  discussed  at  all  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  problem.  Our  author's  Kantian  analogies,  then, 
have  little  historical  justification,  and  will  probably  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  to  help  the  student. 

Mr.  Stewart's  extensive  use  of  illustrations  drawn  from  folk-lore  and 
primitive  literature  is  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  his 
quotations  from  the  '  Kalevala,'  the  nursery  tales  of  the  Zulus,  the  legends 
of  the.  Maoris,  the  British  Museum  Bestiary,  and  the  '  Orphic '  writings 
undoubtedly  add  to  the  interest  of  his  pages.  I  can  only  record  my 
conviction  that  the  student  will  derive  from  his  book  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  significance  of  these  things  for  Plato.  Some  of  the  mo- 
tives of  Platonic  myths  are  doubtless  widely  diffused  in  folk-lore,  and 
their  origin  is  a  legitimate  topic  of  anthropological  conjecture.  The 
imagery  and  sentiment  of  Orphism  appealed  strongly  to  Plato's  imagina- 
tion. But  all  this  was  merely  the  material  which  the  artist  and  thinker 
employed  with  conscious  literary  skill  for  his  own  purposes  and  the 
exposition  of  his  own  meanings.  To  interpret  these  purposes  and  mean- 
ings from  his  own  text  is  to  understand  Plato. 

There  is  space  for  but  a  few  words  on  some  points  of  detail  and  on 
the  translation.  On  page  348  Mr.  Stewart  quotes  with  approval  Masson's 
suggestion  that  commentators  have  missed  the  humor  of  Milton's  Latin 
poem  on  the  Platonic  idea  (as  conceived  by  Aristotle)  and  have  wrongly 
supposed  Milton  himself  to  be  censuring  Plato.  But  the  conceit  that 
Plato,  who  banished  poets,  was  logically  bound  to  banish  himself  as  the 
greatest  inventor  of  them  all  was  a  commonplace  in  antiquity,  and  is 
repeated  by  Milton  in  his  *  Areopagitica.' 

On  page  303  he  seems  to  interpret  the  Aristotelian  xa0dpiri<:  as  a  *  flash 
of  transcendental  feeling.'  Mr.  Stewart  himself  may  take  the  *  purging ' 
of  the  emotions  by  poetry  in  that  sense,  but  he  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
this  is  not  Aristotle's  meaning. 

The  statement  on  page  3,  that  the  comparison  of  Socrates  in  the 
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*Meno'   to  the  numbing  torpedo   may   refer  to  mesmerism   is  utterly 
fantastic. 

The  comparison  of  the  '  Phacdo '  myth  with  the  topography  of  Dante 
is  most  interesting,  but  the  suggestion,  page  110,  that  the  upper  world 
of  the  ^Phsedo'  may  have  been  localized  at  the  Antipodes  like  Dante's 
Mount  of  Purgatory  is  plainly  wrong.  It  was  the  entire  outer  surface 
of  the  atmosphere. 

On  page  267  the  third  substance  of  the  soul  in  the  *  psychogonia '  is 
not  the  *  Unity  of  Apperception,'  but  the  *  mixed  being '  of  the  *  Sophist.' 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  pillar  of  light  in  the  myth  of  Er  with 
the  spindle  of  necessity  (p.  102).  The  statement  that  Plato  makes  free- 
dom consist  in  esse,  not  in  operari,  attributes  to  him  an  idea  of  Spinosa, 
Kant  and  Schopenhauer  wholly  foreign  to  his  thought 

The  translation  is  excellently  executed  in  the  pseudoarchaic.  Biblical, 
*Morte  d' Arthur'  style,  which  is  distasteful  to  many  critics,  but  which 
on  the  whole  is  better  suited  to  the  myths  than  is  the  easy  colloquialism 
of  Jowett.  It  is  substantially  correct.  A  few  errors  may  be  noted. 
On  page  215,  *  Protag,'  320  D  for  *  compounding  them  of  earth  and  of  fire, 
and  of  whatsoever  is  made  hy  the  mingling  of  fire  and  earth '  we  should 
read  'and  of  whatsoever  is  mingled  with  fire  and  earth/  i,  e.,  the  other 
two  elements,  air  and  water.  This  is  proved  by  Timaeus  42  E,  74  C  and 
31-2.  Page  78,  Phcedo,  108  B,  Inror^ftivri^  etc.,  probably  does  not  mean 
*  having  fluttered  about  it,  etc.,  for  a  long  time,'  but  *  because  it  has  long 
been  agitated  (with  carnal  appetites),  etc'  On  page  150,  nviyouf:  means 
'  stifling  heat '  not  '  frost.'  On  page  184,  Polit.,  272  C,  c/  ^t  does  not 
mean  *  and  even  if,'  the  '  even '  is  not  wanted.  On  page  812,  Phsedr.,  247  C, 
Tztpi  Tjv  TO  r^9  dihr^SoTxs  kmtrrrffai':  yivo^  does  not  mean  *  round  about  this 
substance  dwelleth  true  knowledge,'  but  *with  which  true  knowledge  is 
concerned.'  Cf.  ^  nepl  rd  iv  /id(hj<rt^  Rep,,  525  A.  On  page  404,  8ymp., 
192  A,  &vdp€9  should  be  taken  predicatively  and  emphatically,  not  *  they 
alone  of  all  men,'  but  *they  alone  develop  into  men.' 

Paul  Shoret. 
The  Uxi\-ebsity  of  Ciiicaoo. 

Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research,     James  H.  Hyslop.     Boston:  H.  B. 

Turner.     1906.     Pp.  427. 

Objectively  Dr.  Hyslop's  book  is  quite  readily  described.  It  gives  an 
account  in  a  series  of  evidential  chapters  of  certain  phenomena — partly 
experimental  and  partly  narrative — that  superficially  suggest  the  inter- 
vention of  supernormal  agencies,  presumably  of  a  psychological  character. 
Oracles,  crystal-vision,  telepathy,  dreams  that  foreshadow  reality,  appari- 
tions, clairvoyance,  premonitions,  the  alleged  reading  by  mediums  of  the 
future  and  the  private  affairs  of  their  sitters :  these  are  the  data  that  make 
up  the  volume.  Books  of  this  character  are  no  IcHiger  uncommon; 
among  them  Dr.  Hyslop's  writings  hold  a  creditable  place.  The^  serve 
to  acquaint  the  general  reader  with  the  views  of  those  who»  without  any 
leaning  towards  extravagance,  find  themselves  compelled^  seemingly  1^ 
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the  logical  force  of  the  evidence,  to  attach  high  value  to  the  collections 
of  narratives  and  data. 

To  philosophical  readers  the  two  dominant  interests  in  such  an  en- 
deavor are  to  what  extent  the  author  has  succeeded  in  formulating  any 
illuminating  conception  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  *  superpsychology ' ; 
and,  again,  what  relation  obtains  between  these  alleged  results  and  con- 
ceptions and  the  accredited  issues  of  modern  science  in  general,  and  of 
modem  psychology  in  especiaL  To  the  former  vital  point  no  thorough 
attention  is  given.  It  is  set  forth  that  some  of  the  evidence,  if  credible, 
is  tentatively  consistent  with  a  telepathic  hypothesis,  if  only  a  telepathic 
hypothesis  can  be  formulated  that  does  not  make  nonsense  of  psychology; 
that  yet  other  evidence  seems  to  demand  the  intervention  of  departed 
spirits  and  brings  Dr.  Hyslop  to  his  experimentally  revealed  *  spiritual ' 
survival  of  bodily  conditions;  and  that  yet  other  narratives  demand  the 
presence  of  superpsychical  and  superphysical  powers  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  other  procedures.  Dr.  Hyslop  is  content  to  follow 
the  evidence — which  he  naturaly  credits  as  fact — to  whatever  conclusion 
it  may  lead.  He  believes  it  premature  to  formulate  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  underlying  process  or  processes,  and  pleads  for  ever  more 
numerous  and  more  coercive  data  that  shall  inductively  spell  out  their 
own  message. 

So  last  as  first,  the  prime  issue  is  bluntly  this:  Shall  the  domain  of 
physics  and  psychology  stand  as  the  common  and  natural  estate  of  what 
science  has  agreed  to  survey  under  the  principles  that  form  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  the  race,  and  yet  leave  room  for  phenomena  that,  germane  in 
scope  and  issue,  take  place  by  processes  wholly  subversive  or  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  great  uniformities  ?  Or  shall  there  be  but  one  all-encompassing 
adherence?  It  is  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Hyslop's  views,  and  the  views  of 
those  who  stand  with  him,  become  meaningless  for  those  to  whom  the 
philosophy  of  science  bears  a  conunanding  message.  Whatever  these 
narratives  may  mean  (and  many  of  them  have  very  little  meaning  to 
the  psychologist,  however  interpreted)  they  mxist  mean  something  that 
ia  adjustable  to  the  great  cosmos  of  facts  that  make  psychologists  respect 
their  calling.  The  new  faith  that  is  asked  of  us  by  Dr.  Hyslop  and  his 
guild  means  apostasy  to  the  old.  Doubtless  this  is  the  crux  at  which 
argument  availeth  little;  and  each  pursues  his  course  according  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  and  with  little  comprehension  of  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  his  divergent  neighbor. 

Yet  Dr.  Hyslop  offers  one  very  tangible  argument  that  invites  a 
direct  attack.  From  the  first,  and  throughout,  he  contends  that  his 
method  is  that  of  investigating  the  residual  phenomena  of  science;  that 
these,  whenever  favorably  investigated,  have  opened  up  new  discoveries, 
and  recently  have  given  us  radium  and  X-rays  and  much  else.  Now  this 
analogy  is  wholly  false.  The  hypothesis  that  the  'psychic  researchers' 
entertain  to  explain  their  phenomena  are  not  extensions  or  corrections  of 
the  standard  psychological  conceptions,  but  subversive  of  them.  They 
are  not  residual  phenomena  in  any  sense;  they  are  non-conforming  at  the 
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mildest,  nihilistic  when  explicitly  developed.  If  the  X-ray  theorist  had 
contended  that  his  effects  were  produced  not  by  any  physical  agency  at  all, 
but  by  dematerialized  spirits,  and  if  the  appearances  of  radioactivity  were 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  some  superphysical  influence  subversive 
of  all  existing  principles,  then  the  analogy  would  begin  to  hold.  But 
the  X-ray  and  the  radium  phenomena  found  a  place  within  the  pale,  and 
not  beyond  it;  and  therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left.  The  psychical  researcher  turns  over  the  ordinary 
hallucination  or  dream  to  the  psychologist,  but  reserves  the  *  veridical ' 
hallucination  for  himself  as  in  content  significant  of  the  play  of  agencies 
unnecessary  and  imrelated  to  the  principles  that  shall  (and  incompletely 
do)  account  for  the  psychology  of  hallucinations.  A  physics  of  this  type 
would  be  just  as  unphysical  as  a  psychology  is  unpsychological.  There 
would  be  the  usual  movement  of  matter  by  the  application  of  material 
forces;  and  by  exception  chairs  and  tables  would  occasionally  perform 
excursions  without  contact,  through  hidden  *  spiritual '  or  other  agencies. 
Ordinarily  inert  bodies  would  behave  without  regard  to  human  desires; 
but  in  critical  situations  they  would  save  the  day  by  provident  inter- 
vention. There  is  no  mean.  One  can  not  bring  in  the  Southern  verdict 
of  *  almost  guilty,'  or  claim  that  events  are  almost  providential.  What- 
ever one  may  be  willing  to  yield  to  Dr.  Hyslop's  interest  in  his  investiga- 
tions and  their  possible  significance,  there  must  be  no  mincing  of  issues, 
and  there  must  be  no  concession  to  his  contention  that  he  is  in  any  scien- 
tific sense  investigating  the  residual  phenomena  of  psychology.  That 
unfortunate  term  *  psychical  research'  must  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  irrelevancy  of  its  nomenclature;  but  it  is  wholly  fair  to  demand  of 
its  sponsors  that  they  accept  the  consequences  of  their  philosophic  con- 
ceptions. They  are  not  proposing  to  add  or  extend  the  realm  of  present- 
day  science,  but  are  claiming  an  adumbration  of  another  world  beyond. 
Dr.  Hyslop  has  enrolled  himself  unmistakably  with  the  prophets.  He 
must  be  content  to  go  without  honor  in  the  country  that  he  has  deserted. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  held  fortunate  that  an  exponent  of  a  faith  that  makes 
slight  appeal  to  those  who  stand  with  the  reviewer  should  find  a  spokes- 
man who  in  general  has  so  capable  a  comprehension  of  the  philosophical 
implications  of  his  enigmas. 

Joseph  Jasfrow. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Association  des  idees  chez  les  idiots  et  les  imheciles.      Boulanger  and 
Hermant.     Ghent:  A.  Vanderhaegen.     1906.     Pp.  137. 
The  authors  begin  with  a  short  review  of  the  association  theory,  and 
after  this  presentation  of  the  laws  of  thought  of  the  normal  individual 
they  discuss  the  associations  of  ideas  in  the  idiot. 

In  order  that  sensations  or  images  arising  from  them  may  enter  into 
the  associative  life  of  the  idiot,  these  sensations  must  appear  with  more 
marked  intensity  than  is  the  case  in  the  normal  individual.  In  the  latter, 
sensations  and  representations  may  exist  in  the  hazy  realm  just  ontside 
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of  the  clear  field  of  consciousness,  but  yet  by  their  associations  may  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  what  elements  shall  arise  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  In  the  idiot  the  only  associations  possible 
are  between  elements  which  enter  into  full  consciousness  and  possess  a 
definite  intensity;  the  subconscious  here  plays  little  part,  and  this  want 
in  the  mentation  of  the  idiot  makes  his  mental  life  simple,  rude  and 
clear-cut  In  the  normal  individual  every  sensation  may  touch  by  numer- 
ous associations  an  infinite  variety  of  conscious  or  subconscious  elements, 
and  this  interdependence  of  all  the  mental  elements  constitutes  the  unity 
of  a  personality;  the  variety  of  the  reactions  of  the  individual  depends 
upon  the  complex  association  of  conscious  and  subconscious  elements; 
such  a  variety  of  reaction  is  not  possible  to  the  idiot,  where  associations 
are  few  but  rigid;  thus  an  almost  fatal  automatism  replaces  the  spon- 
taneous choice  of  the  normal  man.  The  dearth  and  fixity  of  their  asso- 
ciations are  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  idiots  give  the  same  associa- 
tion when  the  association  series  is  reversed,  that  is,  when  a  previous 
answer  is  now  used  as  reaction  word.  On  the  average  the  normal  individ- 
ual gives  the  original  test  word  in  only  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  reactions. 
As  the  receptive  activities  of  the  idiot  are  coarse  and  limited,  so  his  reac- 
tions to  the  environment  lack  the  great  variety  of  choice  of  the  developed 
individual.  As  to  the  detailed  mental  attainments  of  the  idiot,  the  notion 
of  an  object,  of  property,  of  place  relation  and  of  causality — all  these  are 
within  his  competence;  his  logic  is  that  of  the  normal  individual.  The 
mentality  of  the  idiot  is  poor,  but  not  distorted.  In  some  respects  the 
idiot  resembles  a  child,  but  he  wants  the  imaginative  wealth  of  the  latter. 
The  idiot  is  stable,  with  an  undeveloped  mind,  while  the  imbecile  is 
unstable;  the  attention  of  the  imbecile  may  be  momentarily  good,  but  is 
extremely  fugitive;  while  the  idiot  is  too  little  developed  to  lie,  the  im- 
becile is  a  born  liar. 

The  authors  come  to  certain  practical  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  idiot.  In  the  sphere  of  the  concrete  the  idiot  by  fre- 
quent association  can  arrive  at  a  considerable  height  of  development;  he 
may  become  even  an  exi)ert  artisan,  but  his  education  must  always  be  by 
the  concrete,  and  to  attempt  to  inculcate  higher  abstract  ideas,  such  as 
the  idea  of  God,  of  the  soul,  etc.,  is  to  waste  one's  time  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  distorting  those  faculties  which  he  does  possess. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  conscientious  and  gives  a  fair  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  aspect  of  the  mental  life  of  the  idiot,  but  such  a  work  is 
necessarily  rather  barren.  When  attention  is  considered  a  mere  form  of 
association,  then,  of  course,  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  merely 
dissolved  into  a  sequence  of  associated  ideas  and  the  whole  mental  life  is 
presented  as  nothing  more  than  a  sequence  of  ideas  devoid  of  feeling 
tone  and  stripped  of  their  dynamic  equivalent.  In  such  a  case  we  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  concrete  facts;  the  chief  psychological  value  of 
an  investigation  of  the  associations  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  group, 
would  be  in  enabling  us  to  determine  the  trends  and  interests  and  types 
of  reaction  of  that  individual,  or  group;  but  to  do  this  the  ideas  must 
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always  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  living  organism  whose  ideas 
they  are.  The  authors,  for  example,  explain  the  idea  of  property  as 
depending  upon  the  association  between  the  idea  of  an  object  and  that  of 
an  individual;  they  make  no  reference  at  all  to  the  feelings  which  accom- 
pany personal  possession.  In  the  education  of  the  idiot  the  question  of 
the  interests,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual,  play  an  important 
role,  to  which  the  authors  do  not  refer. 

While  the  work  is  an  interesting  psychological  analysis,  it  contributes 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  life  of  the  idiot.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  discuss  the  imbecile  in  any  detail. 

C.  Macfee  Campbell. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  New  Yobk. 

La  proposition  et  le  syllogtsme,     J.  Lachelier.     Revue  de  Metaphysique 
et  de  Morale,  March,  1906.     Pp.  135-164. 
The  author  distingruishes  relative  propositions  from  propositions  of 

*  inherence,'  such  as  *  Peter  is  a  man '  and  '  all  men  are  mortal '  which 

*  analyze  existence.'  Both  sorts  of  propositions  give  rise  to  syllogisms, 
but  the  laws  of  the  former  are  said  to  be  more  akin  to  mathematics  than 
to  traditional  logic.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  formal  logic,  if  difference  is  to  be  made,  quite  the  reverse  is  true 
with  respect  to  their  kinship  to  mathematics,  for  propositions  of  *  in- 
herence' lend  themselves  readily  to  the  operations  of  a  calculus,  ^i^le 
relative  propositions  do  so  only  by  elaborate  particularizations  and  re- 
strictions. 

Propositions  of  *  inherence,'  with  which  the  paper  is  alone  concerned, 
are  of  three  distinct  sorts,  singular,  general  and  collective.  Our  author 
thinks  that  general  and  collective  propositions  should  always  be  sharply 
distinguished  because  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  do  not  depend  upon  a 
number  of  defined  individuals.  Collective  propositions  are  *  determined ' 
or  *  undetermined,'  for  example,  *  all  the  members  of  this  family  are  well 
informed '  and  '  some  of  the  members  of  this  family  are  well  informed.' 
General  propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  and  they  may  also  be 
understood  in  two  senses:  an  abstract  sense  by  which  the  quality  ^man' 
implies  the  quality  *  mortal,'  and  a  concrete  sense  by  which  any  being 
having  the  one  quality  has  also  the  other.  Formal  logic  has  confused  the 
relations  of  all  but  universals  and  particulars  by  treating  singulars  as 
universals  and  confusing  collectives  with  generals. 

As  to  the  syllogism,  there  are  three  figures  having  the  following 
relations:  the  first  figure  alone  can  prove  a  proposition  of  inherence,  the 
second  overthrows  the  minor  of  the  first,  and  the  third  overthrows  the 
major  of  the  first.  Keeping  the  five  sorts  of  propositions  in  mind,  the 
modes  of  the  first  two  figures  are  ten  each,  but  the  third  has  fourteen 
modes.  If  in  the  first  figure  we  substitute  for  the  minor  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  conclusion,  we  demonstrate  in  the  second  figure  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  minor,  and  if  we  substitute  for  the  major  the  contndiction 
of  the  conclusion,  we  demonstrate  in  the  third  figure  the  contradiction 
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of  the  major,  and  in  this  manner  we  can  develop  the  ten  modes  of  each 
fig\ire  symmetrically.  The  third  figure  with  its  fourteen  modes  intro- 
duces a  slight  asymmetry  unless  we  extend  the  modes  of  the  first  two 
figures  by  weakened  conclusions,  which  M.  Lachelier  rightly  concludes  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  symmetry. 

The  paper  may  be  of  interest  to  those  still  delighting  in  the  artificial- 
ities of  syllogistic  and  unwilling  to  deal  with  them  by  the  method  of 
Mrs.  Ladd-Franklin,  which  dooms  such  discussions  of  modes  and  figures 
by  laying  bare  the  real  nature  of  the  formal  reasoning  involved. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown. 
Columbia  UNrvERSiTT. 


JOURNALS   AND   NEW   BOOKS 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PHILOSOPHIE.  February, 
1906,  Band  12,  Heft  1.  Ueher  Begriffe,  Definiiionen  und  mathematische 
Phantasie  (pp.  1-32) :  K.  Geissler.  -  All  proper  definition  rests  on  ele- 
ments that  can  not  be  defined,  but  which  do  exist.  Mathematicians  who 
disregard  this  general  principle  either  indulge  in  mere  word -spinning 
or  at  least  have  an  erroneous  conception  of  their  work.  They  introduce 
new  elements  into  the  web  of  demonstration  without  either  defining  them 
or  making  it  clear  whether  their  existence  is  real  or  imaginary.  Like 
Kant  they  suppose  the  definitions  of  point,  line,  etc.,  to  be  independent 
of  each  other,  and  yet  to  permit  of  synthetic,  a  priori  judgments.  To  be 
concluded.  De  Voluntate  (pp.  33-54) :  B.  Lencke.  -  Our  knowledge  of 
the  will  is  in  part  antecedent  of  all  experiences,  for  the  following  axioms 
do  not  depend  on  experience;  will  always  refers  to  some  thing;  in  every 
will  there  are  two  kinds,  desire  and  aversion;  there  is  degree;  and  there 
is  a  will-zero,  or  indifference;  will  is  a  continuity  of  degree,  not  of 
parts;  no  change  of  degree  in  will  occurs  without  a  cause.  Will  itself 
must  be  known  a  priori.  Will  is  a  movement  which  is  known  only  from 
one  side.  The  law  of  desire  is,  the  further  an  object  is  removed  the 
greater  is  the  possibility  of  desire  for  it.  The  law  of  aversion  is  that  the 
nearer  the  object  the  greater  the  possibility  of  aversion.  Exakte  Dar- 
stellung  oiler  Urteile  und  Schlusse  (pp.  55-58) :  Hoffmann.  Bei  welchen 
Tatsachen  findet  die  wissenschaftliche  Begriindung  der  Erscheinung  ihre 
Grenzenf  (pp.  59-65):  R.  Skala. - i/ume's  Theorie  der  LeichtglauhigJceit 
der  Menschen  und  Kritik  dieser  Theorie  (pp.  66-83) :  B.  WiTico.  -  The 
source  of  credulity  is  in  childhood,  preceding  reflection.  Ueher  Phantasie- 
gefiihle  IL  (pp.  84-103) :  E.  Schwartz.  -  The  joy  of  an  event  imagined 
springs  not  from  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  that  event,  but  from  the 
judgment  present  that  the  event  will  occur.  The  intensity  of  *  fancy- 
feelings '  varies  according  to  four  factors:  the  ideas  that  excite  them,  the 
*  earnest-feelings '  to  which  they  are  related,  the  presence  of  a  disposition 
to  related  earnest-feelings,  and  the  emotional  environment.  Die  Meta- 
physik  dea  XX  Jahrhunderta  als  induktive  Wissenschaft  (pp.  104-113) : 
L.  Pohorilles.  -  Transcendental  realism  clears  the  way  for  an  inductive 
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science  of  metaphysics.  Tuw  Forms  of  Monism  (pp.  114-120) :  J.  Lind- 
say. -  An  argument  for  spiritualistic  as  contrasted  with  scientific  monism. 
Jahreshertcht  uber  die  Literatur  zur  Metaphysik  (pp.  121-140) :  D. 
KoiGEN.  -  This  is  chiefly  given  to  Fr.  Wyneken's  *  Das  Ding  an  sich  und 
das  Naturgesetz  der  Seele.'     Die  neueste  Erscheinungen.     Zeiischriften, 

Guenther,  Conrad.     Darwinism  and  the  Problems  of  Life:  A  Study  of - 

Familiar  Animal  Life.     Translated  by  Joseph  McCabe.     London:  A. 

Owen  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  436.     12s  6d  net 
Jennings,  H.  S.     Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms.     A  study  of  the 

objective  processes  exhibited  in  the  behavior  of  the  lower  organisms, 

particularly  the  lower  animals.    New  York:  The  Maemillan  Co.    1906. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  George  Combe  lectureship  in  general  and  experimental  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  be  filled  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
who  withdraws  from  the  position  of  assistant  lecturer  and  senior  demon- 
strator in  physiology  and  lecturer  in  experimental  psychology  at" Liver- 
pool University. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Smith,  recently  elected  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  will  si>end  the  coming  year 
in  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence.  His  place  will  be  filled,  meanwhile,  by 
Dr.  Percy  Hughes,  formerly  assistant  in  philosophy  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  instructor  in  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Warner  Fite,  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Texas,  has  been  appointed  junior  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Cowling,  formerly  assistant  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
of  Yale  University,  has  received  the  appointment  of  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Baker  University,  Kansas. 

Dr.  Norman  Smith  has  been  called  from  the  University  of  Glasgow 
to  fill  the  Stuart  professorship  of  psychology  at  Princeton  University, 
recently  vacated  by  Professor  Thilly. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald  will  take  the  place  on  the  International 
Atomic  Weights  Subcommittee  vacated  by  Professor  K.  Seubert. 
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THE  relation  BETWEEN  THE  ACT  AND  THE  OBJECT 

OF  BELIEF 

THE  issue  raised  over  the  nature  of  beliefs  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily presented  and— at  least  in  its  fundamental  meta- 
physical aspect— solved,  it  seems  to  me,  in  Professor  Dewey's  recent 
presidential  address.^  A  belief  is  just  as  real  as  anything  can  be :  - 
this  is  the  point  which  is  settled  beyond  dispute,  provided  we  free 
ourselves  from  the  primary  equivocation  in  the  word  *  belief/  Like 
all  psychological  terms,  this  has  two  possible  meanings,  one  that  of 
*  thing  believed  in'  and  the  other  *the  credulous  attitude/  The  meta- 
physical question  as  to  tLe  reality  of  beliefs  may  take  on  at  least 
three  distinct  forms,  none  of  which  is  reducible  to  either  of  the 
others,  so  far  as  I  can  see.     These  are : 

1.  Is  the  thing  believed  in  real  as  believed  to  bef  Is  an  object 
in  which  we  believe  precisely  as  we  believe  it  to  be  t 

2.  Is  the  credulous  attitude  as  such  realt     Is  believing  a  real- 
event  in  the  world  t 

3.  Is  there  any  real  connection  or  relation  between  believing  and 
the  thing  believed!  Or  is  the  relation  fortuitous,  credulous  atti- 
tudes bobbing  up  quite  independently  and  embracing  somehow  or 
other  whatever  objects  chance  to  be  at  handt 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  sought  and  found  by  a 
direct  inspection  and  analysis  of  experiences.  Men  have  come  to 
learn  that  the  first  question  has  two  answers;  things  sometimes  are- 
and  again  are  not  as  they  seem.  How  to  decide  in  each  case  whether 
there  is  some  discrepancy  between  faiths  and  facts  is  a  problem  for 
the  logical  practitioner  and  the  practical  logician.  The  second- 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  all  that  is  asked  for  here 
is  the  experience  itself;  the  credulous  attitude  is  obviously  real  as 
attitude,  for  we  have  all  of  us  'taken'  it.  The  last  question  is  more 
confusing :  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  psychologists  telling  us  that 
nitrous  oxide  can  induce  the  credulous  attitude  independently  of 
the  kind  of  objects  referred  to  in  the  attitude,  while  on  the  other 

'  Philo9f>phieal  Review,  XV.,  p.  113  ff. 
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hand  plain  common  sense  says  that,  in  most  cases  at  least,  believing 
^  is  a  result  of  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  the  things  under  con- 
sideration. The  temptation  is  strong  to  believe  that  these  two  views 
are  alternatives,  but  from  both  the  logical  and  psychological  stand- 
points I  do  not  see  why  both  views  might  not  be  true.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  theories  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  instances  just 
cited;  if  we  can  explain  the  extreme  psychological  and  the  extreme 
logical  theories  in  terms  of  a  single  hypothesis  the  remoter  meta- 
physical issue  will  thereby  have  been  brought  somewhat  nearer  to 
its  close. 

This  metaphysical  issue  may  be  stated  interrogatively:  Is  there 
any  real  thing  or  any  peculiarity  of  a  real  thing  which  is  given  us 
unambiguously  through  the  medium  of  the  believing-act  and  its 
reference  object?  Our  third  question  above  is  seen  now  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  answer  given  to  the  first  one.  Experience,  taken 
at  its  face  value,  says  that  something  is  assured  us  in  some  cases, 
while  in  other  cases  nothing  is.  The  metaphysician,  retaining  his 
logical  instincts,  feels  that  if  such  polar  differences  were  to  be  found 
in  all  acts  of  believing,  then  these  latter  could  not  be  treated  as 
forming  a  true  class.  Hence  his  question :  Does  not  every  act  of  be- 
'  lief  give  us  some  assurance  about  something?  If  not,  then  how  can 
I  believe  in  my  beliefs?  What  could  it  mean  to  believe  in  beliefs 
if  these  latter  were  absolutely  untrustworthy?  Committing  the  d^ 
tailed  research  of  the  correspondences  between  observed  beliefs  and 
observed  confirmations  of  the  same  to  the  psychologists,  the  philos- 
opher turns  his  attention  to  the  generic  character  of  the  belief-atti- 
tude, searching  after  some  universal  mark  which  not  merely  defines 
the  class,  but  stamps  it  with  a  price-mark,  a  worth. 

The  most  easily  noticed  value  of  the  belief-attitude  is  its  func- 
/  tional  one ;  by  believing  we  manage  to  get  along,  adjust  ourselves  to 
our  environment,  and  the  like.  But  this  can  not  satisfy  the  meta- 
physician, for  believing  also  gets  us  into  scrapes,  severs  ties  of  friend- 
ship, brings  death,  makes  fanatics  of  million  of  men.  Hence  msre 
believing,  the  bare  activity  of  being  credulous,  is  strictly  not  valu- 
able, i,  c,  not  advantageous  in  itself.  It  might  easily  be  dispensed 
with  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned, 
as  in  the  case  of  reflex  action.  It  is  always  a  belief  in  something 
^  that  is  advantageous ;  plainly,  then,  the  nature  of  the  thing  believed, 
or  at  least  some  relation  between  it  and  the  way  it  is  believed,  is  the 
source  of  the  practical  value  ascribed  somewhat  laxly  to  the  belief- 
attitude.  When  the  bare  activity  is  looked  at  from  a  somewhat 
biological  standpoint,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  it  ad- 
vantageous than  there  is  for  regarding,  say,  breathing,  as  a  sheer 
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process,  as  beneficial.     It  is  not  inhalation  and  exhalation  that  has  -^ 
value,  but  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  something.      The  process, 
then,  can  not  be  evaluated  apart  from  the  *  elements'  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  process. 

In  denying  all  philosophical  value  to  the  functional  side  of  the  ^ 
mere  belief-attitude  we  seem  to  have  put  the  metaphysician  into  a 
hole ;  in  saying  that  it  is  belief  in  something  which  is  advantageous, 
we  seem  to  have  thrown  the  task  of  deciding  what  this  something 
is  back  upon  practical  experience,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  answer 
given  to  the  first  of  the  three  questions  above,  can  not  as  yet  give  ' 
us  a  general  answer  in  terms  of  the  objects  themselves.  In  practise,) 
belief  in  fictions  as  well  as  belief  in  facts  may  be  eminently  useful,! 
at  least  so  far  as  practise  does  not  turn  into  pure  theory  and  strip  i 
values  of  their  emotional  souls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  thwarting  further  research  in  this  direc- 
tion we  have  not  cut  off  every  line  of  fruitful  inquiry.  What  the 
metaphysician  wants  answered  is  precisely  the  question  raised  in 
his  mind  by  the  exhortation  to  believe  in  his  beliefs.  Why  should 
I  believe  in  my  beliefs t— he  asks,  and  refuses  to  admit  as  wholly^ 
satisfactory  the  reply  that  believing,  as  such,  is  a  useful  occupation. 
Why  should  I  believe  that  my  beliefs  are  not  merely  conveniences  - 
and  conventions,  but  are  just  what  they  purport  to  be,  namely, 
convictions  of  the  objective  and  (somehow)  independent  reality  of 
the  things  thought  about?— is  his  persistent  query.  And  only  in 
a  direct  answer  to  this  will  he  find  satisfaction.  But  such  an 
answer,  it  appears,  must  be  sought  in  an  analysis  of  the  belief- v 
attitude  itself  and  its  essential  relation  to  the  belief-object.  It  is 
only  by  showing  that  the  act  of  believing  either  expresses  or  implies 
something  about  reality  that  we  can  come  to  trust  the  act  itself. 
In  showing  this,  the  loct^  of  the  pragmatic  controversy  is  completely 
abandoned,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  kinds  of  objects  (types  of  be- 
havior of  things)  which  can  justify  our  faith  in  the  belief-attitude 
itself;  it  is  now  the  relation  between  act  and  object,  be  this  latter 
what  it  may  and  be  the  former  colored  highly  or  faintly  with  emo- 
tions, motor  reactions,  and  the  like.  Can  this  shift  of  the  problem 
be  accomplished? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  old  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  total 
skepticism  can  be  remodelled  to  serve  in  this  new  campaign;  there 
is  a  certain  a  priori  possibility  of  the  belief-act  itself  without  which 
not  only  the  objects  of  belief  would  cease  to  be  believed,  but  also  the 
very  attitude  of  belief  would  be  suspended  forever.  Even  that 
stultification  of  belief  accomplished  by  saying  that,  at  best,  we  have 
present  assurances  about  our  own  'mental  states'  paat  and  present 
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depends,  it  will  be  shown,  upon  a  characteristic  of  the  belief-attitude 
which  contradicts  pointblank  that  very  stultification.  For  this  char- 
acteristic I  know  no  better  name  than  self -transcendency,  provided 
we  take  this  to  mean  that  the  object  of  belief  is  determined  by  other 
factors  than  those  which  determine  the  act  of  believing  in  it.  Self- 
transcendency,  then,  does  not  mean  jumping  outside  the  realm  of 
experiences;  it  means  finding  that  acts  and  contents  are,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  independent. 

Take  a  simple  case  of  belief  now :  I  believe  that  I  went  down-town 
yesterday,  w^hich  means,  according  to  conventional  terminology,  that 
in  the  present  representation  my  yesterday's  trip  is  felt  as  having 
actually  happened.  The  psychologist  says  that  the  act  of  believing 
this  is  confined  to  the  present  moment  (in  its  origin  at  least).  The 
credulous  attitude,  then,  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the  believed 
act.  This  distinction  is  immediately  given  and  can  not  be  conjured 
away  by  any  theory  of  the  subjectivity  of  time.  It  is  only  a  special 
clear  case  of  the  equally  inviolable  distinction  between  act  and  con- 
tent. The  obvious  fact  that  I  can  believe  now,  an  hour  from  now, 
to-morrow,  and  ten  years  hence,  that  I  went  down-town  yesterday 
is  as  good  proof  as  one  could  wish  for  the  lack  of  essential  inter- 
dependence between  believing  and  believed  contents.  The  time  of 
going  down-town  is  not  a  determinant  of  the  time  of  believing; 
neither  is  the  converse  true.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  every 
other  possible  quality  of  the  two  factors. 

Psychologists  are  ready  with  the  objection  that  belief  in  the 
independence  of  an  object  is  no  more  proof  that  the  object  is  really 
independent  than  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  prove  the  existence  of 
demons.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  so  long  as  we 
view  a  single  abstract  moment  of  believing.  But  how  about  the  prag- 
matic test  ?  What  happens  when  we  try  to  evaluate  thctt  act  of  be- 
lieving itself  ?  If  there  is  any  merit  in  judging  anything  by  its  con- 
text, bearing  and  implications,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  For  in  order  to  do  what  Professor  Dewey 
urges  us  to,  in  order  to  believe  in  our  beliefs,  we  must  take  them 
as  they  are,  at  their  face  value,  namely,  as  beliefs  in  something  which 
is  not  itself  an  act  of  belief.  A  consistent  rendering  of  the  prag- 
matic plea  is,  then,  a  vigorous  protest  against  one-sided  subjectivism. 

It  appears,  then,  that  two  things  may  be  said  about  the  relation 
between  beliefs  and  realities.  (1)  There  is  an  a  priori  postulate  to 
the  effect  that  belief -acts  do  somehow  refer  to  contents  whose  na- 
ture is  not  dependent  upon  the  acts.  This  postulate  says  nothing 
whatever  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  particular  beliefs;  nor  does  it 
imply  that  beliefs  must  have  some  value  beyond  the  momoit  of 
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their  credulous  existence.  It  claims  simply  that  the  belief  function 
itself  would  evanesce  with  a  belief  in  the  non-transcendent  character 
of  that  function;  it  would  be  a  paradoxical  case  of  suicide.  (2) 
There  is  an  equally  a  prioH  postulate  to  the  effect  that,  inasmuch  ^ 
as  all  values  lie  wholly  in  belief-objects,  every  distinction  in  value 
must  be  a  distinction  in  the  nature  and  behavior  of  those  objects. 
This  is  precisely  the  pragmatic  contention,  I  think. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  every  belief  must  ipso  facto  be  in  a  tran- 
scendent and  yet  may  in  many  cases  actually  be  *  subjective'  in  one 
sense  of  this  ambiguous  adjective.^  From  the  metaphysical  stand- 
point, not  only  every  belief-act  is  real,  but  every  belief-object  is^ 
too.  The  distinction  of  truth  from  falsity  is  a  distinction  wholly 
within  the  world  of  reals,  a  distinction  between  kinds  of  reals.  In 
this  sense  there  might  be  some  apparent  theoretical  propriety  in 
saying  that  truth  itself  is  a  *  relative'  matter,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  word  *  relative'  is  too  easily  twisted  into  meaning  *not 
absolutely  true.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  *  relativity'  of  truth  signi-  ^ 
fies  merely  that  objects  are  *true'  when  they  maintain  certain  rela- 
tions, e,  g,,  to  other  objects  and  to  consciousness.  Now  it  has  long 
since  been  pointed  out  by  pragmatists  and  humanists  that  physical 
and  psychical  realms  are  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  relations  and 
qualities  characteristic  of  them.  This  means,  not  that  those  realms 
are  only  *  relatively  different,'  but  rather  that  they  are  different 
by  virtue  of  certain  very  real  and  objective  relations.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  may  now  see  how  a  belief  may  simultaneously  be  in 
a  transcendent  and  yet  be  subjective.  The  object  of  belief  need  be  ^ 
regarded  (1)  as  the  true  reference-object,  the  thing  believed  in,  in 
which  it  possesses  all  those  qualities  which  it  is  believed  to  possess; 
and  (2)  as  an  expression  of  merely  individual,  local,  temporary  rela- 
tions, i.  e.,  relations  borne  by  the  elements  of  the  consciousness- 
system  to  one  another  and  to  the  external  world.  In  this  case  the 
object  is  both  transcendent  to  the  act  of  belief  in  so  far  as  other 
conditions  and  relations  than  those  producing  this  latter  are  involved 
in  the  object  itself,  and  also  subjective  in  so  far  as  the  conditions 
and  relations  involved  in  the  object's  own  existence  are  essentially 
local,  existing  only  so  long  as  certain  peculiarities  of  the  conscious- 
ness-system do. 

An  illustration  may  be  useful  here.  While  I  am  writing,  I  hear 
somebody  talking  in  the  next  room;  now  the  objects  involved  in  a 
possible  act  of  belief  would  be  *two  men  in  the  next  room  speaking 

'This  point  is,  I  take  it,  an  implication  of  the  excellent  distinction  drawn 
by  Dr.  Montague  between  relativity  and  subjectivity  in  '  A  Neglected  Point  in 
Hume's  Philosophy.'     Philo§ophical  Review,  XIV.,  80  ff. 
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with  each  other,  etc. '  If  somebody  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  thought 
it  possible  that  these  objects  could  be  a  mere  product  or  phase  of  my 
present  belief -act,  I  should  deny  it  emphatically;  these  men  and 
their  utterances  must  exist  quite  apart  from  my  simply  believing  in 
them.  But  now  notice  that  in  saying  this,  I  am  by  no  means  saying 
that  they  must  exist  apart  from  my  consciousness-system  as  a  whole. 
It  is  still  possible  for  me  to  be  convinced  that  the  whole  experience 
was  a  hallucination  without  surrendering  the  true  transcendency  of 
the  belief-object.  For  I  must  still  maintain  that,  although  the  reality 
of  the  speakers  is  now  quite  different  from  what  I  supposed  it  to  be, 
it  is  still  and  must  always  be  a  reality  which  involves  something 
more  than  mere  believing  does.  For  sheer  belief,  as  a  resultant  of 
^certain  relations,  could  not  account  for  differences  in  the  objects 
of  belief;  something  beyond  the  conditions  inducing  the  credulous 
attitude  must  be  involved.  Put  concretely,  such  transcendent  condi- 
tions would  now  be  perhaps  abnormal  blood-pressure  in  certain 
cortical  areas,  association  with  other  thought-objects,  and  so  on.  The 
error  in  belief,  then,  was  not  an  error  in  the  belief -activity,  as  such ; 
it  was  an  error  in  interpreting  the  transcendent  object.  When  I 
agree  to  call  the  original  object  'subjective'  I  have  by  no  means 
robbed  it  of  its  transcendent  character;  for  it  is  still  independent 
of  the  belief-activity,  as  can  be  shown  in  cases  of  chronic  hallucina- 
tion, where  the  patients  finally  come  to  disbelief  in  the  actually 
given  character  of  the  objects:  were  the  objects,  which  it  is  assumed 
recur  identically  to  such  patients,  essentially  dependent  upon  and 
constituted  by  the  belief-activity,  they  would,  of  course,  vanish  with 
the  cessation  of  belief  in  them.  This  is,  of  course^  practically  what 
some  Christian  Scientists  would  have  us  think,  but  I  hardly  think 
there  is  either  merit  or  need  in  attacking  such  a  fantasy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  somebody  will  protest 
against  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  term  'transcendent'  has  been 
used.  The  popular  implication  is  that  transcendency  is  somehow 
or  other  the  same  as  spatial  externality.  That  it  can  not  be  taken 
in  this  sense,  though,  but  must  mean  'independence'  of  one  thing 
or  function  from  some  other  thing  or  function  has  been  agreed  npon 
by  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  this  topic.  Spatial  externality 
would  not  be  transcendent,  even  though  external  to  our  bodies  (or 
minds\  if  extension  were  a  true  (mathematical)  function  of  con- 
sciousness. 

May  we  not,  then,  agree  with  both  pragmatist  and  epistemological 
transcendentalist  without  straddling  the  fence!  We  may  admit 
that  nitrous  oxide  can  make  us  hopelessly  gullible,  believing  every- 
thing that  pops  into  our  mind  or  even  having  a  feeling  of  eertainly 
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without  quite  knowing  what  we  are  certain  about;  and  we  must 
also  grant  that  perfectly  definite  objects  of  thought,  t.  e,,  objects 
being  thought,  may  induce  the  belief-activity  and  make  it  refer  to 
themselves  in  a  certain  way.  In  each  case  we  are  granting  that 
certain  conditions  are  necessary  to  induce  the  credulous  attitude, 
and  in  neither  case  are  we  admitting  that  the  objects  believed  in 
depend  for  their  (real  or  merely  believed)  existence  and  nature  upon 
the  conscious  activity  of  believing. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin. 

COLUMBIA  UnITEBSITY. 


SELF   AS   A   DEVELOPED   FEELING   COMPLEX 

n'^HE  conditions  arising  in  the  investigation  of  self  in  ultimate 
-■-  analysis  are  so  altogether  unlike  those  arising  in  every  other 
investigation  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  a  special  method  of 
procedure.  Here  the  relatedness  of  the  investigating  agency  to 
the  investigation  is  that  of  the  unknown  setting  about  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  same  unknown— itself.  And  the  way  the  investigation  is 
usually  conducted  is  still  more  paradoxical.  Here  the  unknown 
is  naively  carried  along  in  the  investigation— in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns employed— as  a  something  the  value  of  which  is  already 
knoum  and  taken  into  account.  Now  although  the  self  must  in 
reality  be  carried  along  in  these  investigations,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  investigation  be  rationally  conducted,  that  its  value 
be  discounted  all  through  the  inquiry.  And  when  this  discounting 
is  not  done,  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  non-sense  state- 
ments, if  the  terms  employed  to  represent  the  object  of  investigation 
be  substituted  for  those  employed— the  personal  pronouns— to  repre- 
sent the  investigating  agency.  And  the  substitution  would  be 
legitimate  in  this  case  where,  as  was  just  pointed  out,  there  is  like- 
ness of  nature.  For  instance,  *when  we  interrogate  consciousness* 
becomes,  by  substitution,  *when  consciousness  interrogates  conscious- 
ness.' Sometimes  the  expression  is  still  more  involved,  as  *when  we 
look  into  our  own  mind'  becomes,  on  substitution,  *when  mind  looks 
into  mind's  mind,  or  mind's  own  mind.'  And  there  is  here  a  still 
further  sense  of  confusion  implied  in  the  *  looking  in'  as  involving 
a  sense  operation  in  eelf-analysis  of  an  ultimate  nature  where  it 
can  not  apply. 

The  hardest  task  the  self  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  to  divest 
itself  of  those  structures  of  thought  by  which  it  has  climbed  to  its 
present  height;  in  other  words,  to  conceive  itself  to  be  what  it 
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discovers  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  self.  Here  only  dynamic 
processes  are  met  with.  No  background  or  substance  is  discoverable. 
If  any  did  enter,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  it  could  help  matters. 

Now  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  whole  cosmos,  including  the  self 
as  usually  understood,  is  but  a  construction  of  thought,  the  main 
difficulty  has  still  to  be  met;  there  is  something  more  paradoxical. 
It  would  seem  from  the  peculiarities  of  psychical  evolution  that  this 
thought-constructed  entirety  has  come  to  imagine  itself  constructed 
out  of  material  which  has  not  been  used  in  its  formation,  and  to  be 
in  a  locality  where  it  is  not.  And  under  these  fictitious  conditions, 
when  it  attempts  its  own  analysis,  when  it  attempts  to  break  away 
from  these  imaginary  material  or  supermaterial  structures  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  its  ultimate  nature,  it  comes  across  an  im- 
passable barrier,  and  then  is  forced  to  construct  parallelisms,  etc. 

Believing  that  such  methods  must  always  lead  to  confusion,  it 
is  proposed  here  to  reverse  the  order;  that  is,  to  take  what  seems 
discoverable  in  ultimate  analysis  as  the  elements  of  this  complex, 
and  with  these  attempt  the  synthesis.  But  in  order  to  discover 
these  elements,  the  whole  structure  as  at  present  conceived  must  be 
removed,  at  least  in  imagination.  And  in  this  general  work  of 
clearance  not  only  the  subjective  construction,  but  the  objective, 
the  whole  constructed  cosmos,  may  in  imagination  be  dispensed  with. 
And  if  it  further  be  assumed  that  space  and  time  are  the  binding 
materials  used  in  these  constructions,  and  are  themselves  complexes 
of  the  structural  elements,  they  must  be  in  like  manner  cast  aside. 
But  thoughts  also  as  ordinarily  conceived  may  be  here  considered 
as  structures  composed  of  simpler  elements,  and  so  this  fact  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempts  to  discover  these  elements. 
The  field  may  now  be  conceived  as  clear  of  all  structural  incum- 
brances, and  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  is  there  any  discover* 
able  residual  or  persistence  with  no  definite  spaxse  or  time  char- 
acteristics ? 

Before  this  can  be  replied  to,  the  terms  in  which  a  reply  can 
now  be  made  have  to  be  considered.  Since  all  language  seems  to  have 
been  built  up  to  express  constructed  thought  or  thought  construc- 
tions, this  language  is  for  the  most  part  barred  out  in  attempts  to 
express  unconstructed  thought  or  the  elements  which  enter  into 
these  constructions. 

In  this  investigation  it  is  proposed  to  describe  actual  or  pure 
experience,  that  is,  actual  psychical  performances  as  felt  in  their 
unconstructed  relations  in  self-examination— excepting  those  pgy- 
^^ical  appearances  usually  termed  images.  For  these  a  theory  wiU 
^  advanced  as  to  their  ultimate  nature. 
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The  first  general  theory  to  be  advanced  as  a  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  that  the  whole  objective  and  subjective  world  in  the 
last  analysis  is  found  to  be  but  constructions  of  the  feelings.  And 
to  make  this  fully  appear,  the  further  theory  is  advanced  that  what 
we  have  usually  termed  images  are  in  their  ultimate  analysis  but 
specialized  feelings. 

Having  now  very  inadequately  prepared  the  way,  a  reply  may 
be  made  to  the  above  question,  which  is,  that  feelings  may  be  felt 
to  persist  by  themselves  devoid  of  all  constructions. 

Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  human- feeling-complex 
to  sufficiently  clear  away  structural  influence  as  to  be  able  to  feel 
its  own  feelings  in  this  pure  state ;  but  it  can  imagine  earlier  stages 
of  evolution  where  these  feelings  may  be  considered  to  exist  devoid 
of  all  thought  or  feeling  constructions,  that  is,  to  exist  as  feelings 
only.  And  the  concern  is  here  the  fact  of  existence  or  persistence 
r^ardless  of  any  constructed  background.  It  is  presumed  here 
that  not  only  may  feelings  so  arise,  but  that  they  appear  under  a 
double  aspect,  as  agreeable  and  unagreeable  states.  So  it  will  be 
convenient  now  to  term  this  feeling  a  primary  feeling,  and  these 
aspects  its  primary  aspects.  Let  it  now  be  further  assumed  that 
there  is  a  teloSj  or  end,  bound  up  with  these  feelings,  so  that  there 
is  a  continuous  striving  for  increase  in  volume,  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  agreeable  states.  And  in  some  way,  as  a  result  of  this 
striving  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  reaching  the  goal,  portions 
of  these  primary  feelings  become  specialized,  the  peculiarity  of  this 
specialization  being  that  these  portions  of  the  feelings  have  now 
more  prominent  and  more  active  characteristics,  but  have  lost  the 
states  of  agreeableness  or  unagreeableness,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  have  not  that  sticky  immobility  of  the  primary  feelings,  these 
i^ecialized  feelings  being  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  intellectual 
characteristics— images,  etc. 

After  this  specialization,  there  takes  place  in  this  complex  of 
the  primary  and  specialized  feelings  a  peculiar  activity— intellectual 
—by  which  the  whole  cosmos  gets  constructed  by  and  for  this 
feeling-complex. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  concern  here  with  what  may  exist  or 
what  existence  can  mean  outside  the  feelings,  the  inquiry  here  be- 
ing what  existence  comes  to  be  to  these  complexes.  And  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  inquiry  if  what  is  here  assumed  be  accepted, 
namely,  that  the  feelings  can  never  get  out  of  the  circle  of  their 
own  activities  except  by  this  coi%structive  or  imaginary  process, 
that  is,  only  by  the  feeUng-complex  feeling  itseif  as  something  other 
than  its  real  nature. 
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Now  assuming  the  feeling  constructive  elements  to  have  been 
found  and  the  constructive  stimulus  to  be  involved  in  the  teleological 
principle,  displayed  in  efforts  to  increase  the  quality,  number  and 
persistence  of  agreeable  states,  the  whole  constructed  cosmos,  in- 
cluding subject  and  object,  would  only  appear  as  an  incident  in 
the  development  of  the  feelings,  enabling  them  the  better  to  reach 
their  goal.  And  so  their  reason  for  existence  would  seem  to  be  that 
they  facilitate  the  evolution  of  the  feelings  in  some  of  its  higher 
phases.  If  the  development  could  have  proceeded  unaided  by  this 
complex  structural  arrangement,  so  much  iwyrk,  it  may  be  conceived, 
would  have  been  saved.  And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  these 
complex  activities  considered  as  intellectual  operations.  These 
specialized  feelings  and  their  manipulation  are,  as  it  were,  an  after- 
thought, found  necessary  as  the  situations  in  which  more  desirable 
states  could  be  obtained  became  more  complex.  So  that  intellectaal 
activities  regarded  by  themselves  may  be  considered  as  the  mechanism 
or  tools  found  necessary  after  psychical  evolution  had  proceeded  to 
a  certain  degree  of  complexity,  and  on  account  of  the  extra  work 
their  employment  involves  they  are  always  abandoned  as  soon  as 
the  primary  feelings  learn  to  feel  their  way  without  their  aid. 

On  a  superficial  view  it  may  seem  somewhat  absurd  to  attribute 
anything  like  purpose  to  the  feelings,  as  such.  But  why  is  it  more 
absurd  to  attribute  purpose  to  the  feeling  elements  than  to  the 
feeling-complex,  or  self?  It  is  a  profound  mystery  in  either  case. 
But  it  may  be  observed  in  self-examination  that  what  are  here  termed 
the  primary  or  undifferentiated  feelings  are  the  courts  of  last  resort, 
whose  decisions  are  always  final,  after  what,  with  a  little  exaggera- 
tion, might  be  termed  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  specialized 
feelings.  Now  although  in  ultimate  analysis  the  whole  cosmic 
structure  comes  out  as  a  structure  of  the  feelings  and  so  in  a  sense 
may  be  considered  fictitious,  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  ex- 
ceeding usefulness  of  conceiving  this  structure  as  real,  or  even  as 
absolute  necessity  in  the  higher  complexes  for  conserving  life  and 
aiding  in  the  acquisition  of  higher  agreeable  states,  and  even  for 
explanations  of  some  of  the  phases  of  the  feelings  themselves.  And 
to  the  extent  of  its  usefulness  in  these  ways  it  should  be  employed, 
so  that  the  criterion  for  the  employment  of  this  feeling  structure 
would  seem  to  be  its  usefulness,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  development.  If  it  now  be  assumed  that  the  materials  and 
the  impetus  employed  in  the  formation  of  self  have  been  found,  the 
question  arises,  can  a  rational  theory  be  advanced  by  which  this 
structure  may  be  considered  to  have  come  into  existence  T  In  other 
'vords,  can  it  be  shown  how  by  the  complex  activities  of  the  feding 
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elements  the  self,  and  also  the  not-self,  came  to  be!  This  is  what 
will  now  be  attempted. 

All  indications  go  to  show  that  the  first  structure,  the  first  feeling- 
cluster,  formed  was  matter  or  substance,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
came  to  be  may  be  imagined  as  follows:  Assuming  first  that  the 
simplest  form  of  psychical  life  consists  in  simple  responses  to 
stimulus  by  what  has  been  here  termed  the  primary  feelings,  the 
responses  being  attractive  if  the  stimulus  is  conducive  to  the  pres- 
ervation or  enhancement  of  agreeable  states,  and  repellant  if  the 
reverse;  then  from  the  continued  striving  for  more  and  higher 
agreeable  states  there  seems  to  result  an  accommodative  variation 
in  the  feelings  themselves,  so  that  details  can  be  appreciated,  or  a 
greater  degree  of  agreeableness  can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
stimulus,  and  more  abundant  sources  of  satisfaction  discovered.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way:  In  the  simple  feeling  complexes  the  feeling 
of  contact  must  precede  the  setting  up  of  states  of  agreeableness  or 
the  reverse;  but  after  the  development  of  the  specialized  feelings 
these  states  may  be  set  up  in  the  absence  of  or  in  anticipation  of  the 
feelings  of  contact.  There  then  seems  to  take  place  a  development 
in  the  relations  of  these  special  feelings;  the  principal  of  these 
relations  appearing  as  a  grouping  factor,  and  the  feelings  of  ex- 
pectancy and  order  arising  normally  out  of  these  relations,  as  will 
now  be  made  evident. 

As  a  result  of  what  may  now  be  termed  a  law  of  the  feelings, 
and  may  be  expressed  as  efforts  to  extract  the  maximum  of  agreeable 
states  from  all  sources,  there  arise  explorations  and  experimentation 
often  in  advance  of  ordinary  stimulus,  and  in  these  operations  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  specialized  feelings  come  into  prominence. 
And  after  a  number  of  like  experiences  these  several  feelings  form 
themselves  into  a  cluster  or  group;  that  is,  they  tend  to  recur  to- 
gether, giving  a  complex  feeling  in  which  the  several  feelings  as 
such  are  submerged,  and  the  group  characteristic  rises  into  prom- 
inence. This  group  feeling  now  so  persists  that  when  later  one  or 
more  of  the  specific  feelings  composing  this  group  are  stimulated— a 
sight  or  touch  feeling,  for  instance— this  group  feeling  comes  so 
much  into  prominence  as  to  deceive  the  feeling  complex  into  the 
belief  that  its  presence  is  now  due,  as  formerly,  to  the  presence  of 
the  whole  stimulus.  But  all  through  the  earlier  stages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  group  feelings  there  are  taking  place  specific  activities 
of  the  specialized  feelings— which  may  be  termed  verification— which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  not  only  the  future 
permanence  of  these  clusters,  but  also  the  future  attitude  of  the 
feeling  complex  towards  them.     For  instance,  on  experiencing  a  new 
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cluster  or  group,  the  specific  feelings  which  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion may  be  as  prominent  as  the  group  feeling.  There  then  arises 
the  feeling  of  uneasiness— an  unagreeable  state— and  this  seems 
always  to  stimulate  the  specific  feelings  into  renewed  activity  to 
again  establish  an  orderly,  comfortable  feeling.  Say,  with  a  new 
group  feeling  there  arises  into  prominence  its  visual  ingredient. 
There  may  then  arise  a  disturbed  state  due  to  the  absence  of 
permanency  or  familiarity.  This  state  then  stimulates  further 
experimentation,  and  a  touch  feeling— the  complement  of  the 
group  feeling— results.  Then  there  is  immediately  a  sinking  into 
the  usual  quiescent  state,  which  in  some  way  seems  to  establish 
the  registration  and  permanency  of  this  group  feeling.  It  now 
comes  to  persist  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  feeling  com- 
plex, and  when  again  it  is  stimulated  into  existence  by  any  of 
its  component  elements  there  is  no  disturbance  stimulating  further 
experimentation,  but  a  quiescent,  familiar  feeling,— what  some 
have  termed  an  exhausted  state,— now  persists:  it  begins  to  feel 
as  the  thing  there  and  is  said  now  to  be  known.  And  this  ariseB 
solely  through  these  feeling  operations.  But  this  attitude  only 
applies  to  specific  group  feelings,  which  themselves  become  segre- 
gated from  groups  or  clusters  which  do  not  give  rise  to  this  ex- 
hausted feeling,  the  feeling  of  no-need-for-further-ezperimsntatum. 
And  still  later  these  groups  form  into  a  cluster  by  themselves,  a 
cluster  in  which  the  specific  feelings  have  a  greatly  diminished 
prominence  and  the  primary  feelings  seem  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  establishing  the  permanence  of  these  complex  clusters— gen- 
eral conceptions.  Again,  clusters  which  have  an  orderly  variant — 
self-motion— also  form  groups  by  themselves,  and  later  more  com- 
plex groupings  as  in  the  former  case;  and  there  now  arise  those 
peculiar  feelings  of  separation  and  distinctness,  and  the  specific 
groups  are  expressed  as  dead  and  live  things  and,  more  generally, 
as  dead  and  living  matter  or  substance.  Then  innumerable  classi- 
fications arise  in  these  respective  groups,  determined  by  the  dis- 
coverable specific  variants  therein.  And  there  comes  bound  up  with 
these  group  characteristics  those  nascent  spatial  feelings  of  a  there- 
ness,  a  hereness  and  a  betweenness.  Then  as  this  segregation  and 
grouping  further  advances,  involving  explorations  of  self,  under- 
stood in  a  psychical  sense,  there  arises  the  complex  feeling  of 
something  here  like  something  there.  And  then  as  greater  dis- 
tinction arises,  a  body  here  like  bodies  there;  and,  again,  a  living 
body  here  like  living  bodies  there.  And  this  is  the  first  and  material 
construction  of  self.  This  appears  to  have  arisen  normally,  and  in 
advance  of  self -consciousness,  or  before  the  rise  of  any  ability  to 
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reflect  on  the  process.  And  it  is  well  to  observe  carefully  here  this 
order  of  formation  so  as  the  better  to  avoid  the  usual  confusion 
which  arises  when  self-analysis  is  attempted.  This  formation 
commences  from  what  is  then  felt  as  outside  substance,  and  is 
consequently  felt  as  outside  substance  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
formation.  But  in  more  advanced  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  human-feeling-complex,  the  beginnings  of  self-consciousness, 
there  arises  a  marvelous  change  in  the  program.  It  is  now 
as  if  this  complex  was,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time  let  in  behind 
the  scenes,  but  the  extreme  novelty  of  the  situation  and  indis- 
tinctness of  vision  causes  the  whole  to  be  misinterpreted;  or,  in 
other  words,  these  feeling  complexes  begin  to  feel  the  elements 
which  enter  into  their  own  composition,  but  as  they  do  not  readily 
take  on  the  constructive  characteristics  of  all  former  experiences, 
but  remain,  as  it  were,  disembodied,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  felt  in 
placing  them.  Now  it  appears  that  whenever  the  equilibrium,  or 
the  habitual  states  of  this  feeling  complex,  is  disturbed,  there  always 
arise  unagreeable  feelings— irritation— which  in  turn  stimulate  the 
specialized  feelings  into  those  activities  which  will  result  in  restoring 
the  equilibrium  or  former  habitual  quiescent  states.  So  now  when 
these  new,  unorderly  and  disembodied  feelings  are  first  experienced,^ 
they  cause  that  irritation  and  the  consequent  setting  up  of  the  above- 
described  psychical  or  feeling  activities.  But  operation  being  limited 
by  former  methods  of  procedure  and,  as  in  this  case,  no  comtructions: 
seeming  normally  to  follow,  resource  is  had  to  invention.  And  so  a. 
body  is  invented  to  contain  these  erratic  presentations,  and  by  this 
means  quiescence  is  temporarily  restored.  But  there  seems  ever  to 
have  existed  a  puzzle  as  to  the  form  and  locality  of  this  invented 
body  or  envelop— this  self -content.  And  this  diflSculty  seems  to 
have  kept  up  a  much  more  lively  attitude  towards  these  peculiar 
feelings  and  their  makeshift  construction  than  was  usually  dis- 
played towards  the  more  classifiable  groups.  Various  forms  have 
been  imagined  which  have  been  placed  in  different  localities  in  the 
constructed  body— here  material  body— but  its  fonri  in  later  times 
seems  to  have  become  so  attenuated  and  altered  in  shape  as  to  fit 
in  turn  comfortably  the  supposed  material  body  itself  and  cause 
no  inconvenience.  And  this  is  the  general  conception  of  self 
to-day— the  objective  self,  the  *me.' 

But  it  is  desired  here  to  ascertain  what  self  is  in  ultimate 
analysis,  the  subjective  self.      If  the  total  is  made  up  of  feeling 
states,   there  miust  be  some   peculiarities   in   these   feelings,   their  • 
activities  or  grouping,  which  cause  a  portion  to  seem  to  stand  out 
as  self  and  the  remainder  as  the  not-self. 
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While  there  is  the  feeling  of  order  in  both  groups,  continuity 
in  the  feeling  activities  and  immediate  verification  seem  to  constitute 
the  main  factors  in  the  self  group,  in  contradistinction  to  dis- 
continuity and  only  mediate  verification  as  factors  of  the  not-self 
group.  But  as  the  primary  feelings  are  among  the  constituents  of 
immediate  verification,  they  are  thus  involved  in  the  immediate  ap- 
pearances or  associations  of  these  feelings  with  the  self  group.  And 
this  gives  the  feeling  of  close  proximity  of  the  primary  feelings 
in  the  self.  But  in  mediate  verification  the  primary  feelings  do  not 
seem  to  be  projected  as  do  the  specialized  feelings  and  their  group- 
ings which  constitute  the  not-self. 

That  this  immediate  verification  or  reassurance  which  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  self  group  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  main« 
taining  this  group  formation,  may  be  readily  seen.  For  instance, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  wakeful  state,  in  addition  to  what  is 
understood  as  the  ordinary  intellectual  processes,  there  is  going  on 
a  continuous  but  vaguely  conscious  record  from  what  may  now  be 
conceived  as  various  parts  of  the  body  which  are  immediately  inter- 
preted as  a  feeling  of  here,  although  they  seldom  disturb  the 
ordinary  psychical  activities  unless  something  goes  wrong.  If,  say, 
while  the  subject  is  engaged  in  a  train  of  thought  one  hand  in- 
voluntarily  passes  over  to  rest  on  the  other,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
or  expected  feeling  of  softness  and  warmth  there  arises,  say,  a 
feeling  of  hardness  and  coldness,  there  will  arise  an  immediate  break 
in  the  train  of  thought,  however  deep  it  may  have  been,  and  all 
attention  is  turned  to  the  investigation  of  this  unusual  occurrence. 
There  seems  to  be  an  immediate  necessity  for  a  straightening-out 
process.  This  movement-feeling  in  ultimate  analysis— which  had 
it  taken  place  in  the  usual  way  might  have  been  wholly  unconscious 
—has  now  risen  into  a  position  of  first  importance;  something  has 
happened  to  a  reassunng  factor  which  must  be  immediately  ad- 
justed, as  it  seems  to  involve  a  break  or  even  a  rupture  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  self  complex. 

Many  experiments  may  be  made  demonstrating  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  immediate  verifying  or  reassuring  process  for  the 
holding  together  of  the  self  complex,  but  they  can  not  be  given 
here.  But  one  can  imagine  the  predicament  of  the  intellect  in  being 
suddenly  isolated  from  all  means  of  verification  without  knowing 
vrhy  or  being  able  to  give  some  cause  for  it. 

To  sum  up.  The  psychical  self,  or  feeling  complex,  can  only 
feel  itself  as  feeling  entirely  dkembodied,  although  group  forma- 
tions seem  to  take  place,  and  some  of  these  seem  to  evolve  to  voeh  a 
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marvelous  state  of  complexity  as  to  be  able  to  feel  their  own  elements 
and  even  their  own  structural  formation. 

But  this  seems  to  reverse  the  order  as  to  what  can  be  known. 
For  here  the  self,  or  feeling  complex,  can  know  itself  as  a  feeling 
complex,  but  can  never  know  of  a  background  or  substance.  For 
all  otherness  must  come  to  it  as  structures  of  the  feelings.  So  that 
this  so-called  matter,  which  was  always  thought  of  as  the  one  thing 
certainly  known,  must  always  remain  a  profound  mystery. 

But  although  this  dynamic  and  disembodied  self  is  the  only  one 
logically  revealed  in  ultimate  analysis,  it  may  be  found  convenient 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  life  to  regard  it  as  related  to  a  specific 
part  of  this  psychically  constructed  entirety  which  /  call  my  body 
in  the  relation  of  function  to  organ. 

And  if  this  be  done  there  does  not  seem  now  to  arise  any  im- 
passable gulf  or  any  need  of  a  parallelism. 


E.  A.  NoBRis. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


DISCUSSION 

THE    FUNCTION    OF   THOUGHT 

TN  a  discussion  in  Vol.  III.,  No.  15,  of  this  Journal,  Professor 
-■-  Santayana  deals  with  the  complaints  of  ambiguity  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  thought  as  expounded  in  his  *Life  of 
Reason.*  Professor  Santayana 's  treatment  consists  in  reducing  to 
metaphor  all  the  passages  in  *The  Life  of  Reason'  which  speak  of 
thought  as  a  reconstruction  of  mechanical  processes;  and  in  frankly 
accepting  thought  as  a  mere  *  accompaniment,'  a  *  lyric  cry'  of  the 
mechanical  processes.  To  many  this  method,  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds 
in  curing  the  ambiguity,  may  seem  worse  than  the  original  malady. 
I  say  *in  so  far,'  for  even  here  where  the  issue  is  up  for  explicit 
discussion,  I  confess  I  find  that  some  of  Professor  Santayana 's 
sentences  still  puzzle  me.  Thus  in  the  eighth  thesis  (p.  411)  re- 
garding the  function  of  thought,  which  Professor  Santayana  says 
represents  his  own  view,  after  reading  that  *  thought  is  without 
efficacy  either  in  its  moral  or  its  existential  capacity,'  we  find  im- 
mediately following  that  *  thought  might  still  be  called  efficacious  in 
the  only  sense,  not  magical,  in  which  its  efficacy  would  be  at  all 
congruous  with  its  intent;  namely,  through  the  ^natural  efficacy  of 
the  creature  whose  life  it  expressed.'*      What  do  *  through'  and 

*  Italicfl  mine. 
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*  natural  efficacy'  here  mean?  Again,  on  the  following  page  we 
read :  *  *  It  is  certain  that  when  a  man  reflects  his  action  changes  in 
consequence."  Yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  *the  consequences  of  re- 
flection are  due  to  its  causes— to  the  competitive  impulses  in  the 
body,  not  to  the  wistful  lucubration  itself.'  Here  *  consequence*  evi- 
dently does  not  mean  effect;  and  mechanical  processes  appear  to 
have  two  kinds  of  effects— thought  and  other  mechanical  processes. 
Now,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  distinction  and  separation  of  the  me- 
chanical and  the  psychical  as  to  call  one  'cause'  and  the  other 

*  effect,'  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  why  the  causal  relation  in 
one  direction  should  be  so  hospitably  received,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  regarded  as  a  *  superstition'  of  the  'unreconciled  childishness  of 
man.'  Or  if  in  one  direction  it  is  such  a  superstition,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  in  the  other? 

Passing  an  analysis  of  cause  and  effect,  which  this  really  calls 
for,  but  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  note,  I  should  go  all  the 
way  with  Professor  Santayana  in  denying  'mechanical  efficacy'  to 
thought.  But  I  should  deny  it  mechanical  efficacy  just  in  order 
to  bestow  upon  it  its  own  sort  of  constructive  efficacy.  Also,  I 
should  be  as  loth  as  Professor  Santayana  to  regard  thought's  func- 
tion as  'interfering'  with  mechanical  processes.  But  I  should  reject 
this  view  only  to  insist  on  thought's  work  of  'mediation'  when  the 
mechanical  processes  'interfere'^  with  each  other.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  Professor  Santayana  is  insisting  on  the 
'non-interfering'  and  purely  'lyric'  character  of  thought,  he  has  in 
mind  that  stage  of  experience  where  thought  has  done  its  work, 
where  mechanism  has  been  established,  where,  therefore,  any  further 
work  of  thought  in  that  situation  would  be  an  'interference.'  But 
it  seems  to  me  also  that  he  is  overlooking  the  situation  in  which 
'interference'  has  already  arisen  among  the  mechanical  processes, 
the  habits  and  instincts  themselves,  and  that  the  work  of  resolving 
this  interference  is  the  work  of  thought.  Not,  however,  of  thought 
exclusively,  or  as  an  outside  force,  coming  in  or  added  to  the  me- 
chanical processes,  but  as  a  mode  which  the  whole  activity  takes  on 
and  which  the  conception  of  'mechanism'  alone  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  cover. 

Again,  I  think  I  see  how  every  cause  might  be  regarded  as 
'mechanical.'  In  so  far  as  experience  can  fall  into  the  form  of  a 
definite  effect  with  its  correlative  definite  cause,  it  is  in  the  mechan- 

*I  am  aware  of  the  *telic'  character  of  the  term  'interfere,'  that  in  a 
purely  mechanical  world  there  would  be  neither  mechanism  nor  *  interference.' 
But  this  only  shows  how  thoroughly  mechanical  efficiency  and  constructive 
efficacy  are. 
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ical  form;  thought  has  performed  its  work.  Well-defined  causes 
and  effects  are  simply  well-articulated  habits.  Antitoxine  *  causes' 
immunity  from  diphtheria.  But  take  the  present  status  of  the 
pneumonia  problem  where  such  a  cause  does  not  yet  exist.  Here 
thought  is  at  work  helping  to  construct  a  *  cause.'  It  is,  of  course, 
not  working  in  a  vacuum.  Thought  is  the  material  of  old  habits, 
old  causes,  undergoing  analysis  and  synthesis.  Would  Professor 
Santayana  be  willing  to  say  that  thought  is  merely  predicting  or 
prophesying  the  antitoxine  for  pneumonia,  that  it  is  having  nothing 
to  do  in  constituting  it?  If  it  should  be  said  that  *the  elements  of 
the  cure  already  exist,  and  thought  has  merely  to  bring  them  into 
relation  to  the  disease,'  we  must  reply:  (1)  That,  even  so,  this  makes 
thought  pretty  eflScacious  in  constituting  the  cure;  and  (2)  that 
such  a  statement  involves  us  in  the  fallacy  of  elements  apart  from 
relations,  which  Mr.  Bradley  delights  in  exposing.  And  if  we  try 
to  escape  this  by  saying  that,  *the  elements  have  always  existed, 
and  have  always  been  in  actual  relation  to  the  disease,  only  thought 
has  not  yet  discovered  it, '  how  far  are  we  from  the  condition  of  the 
poor  fellow  who  imagined  that  his  toothache  had  been  cured  over 
in  another  county,  but  that  he  still  continued  to  suffer  because  his 
enemies  prevented  the  announcement  of  the  cure  from  reaching  him  t 

Professor  Santayana  rightly  says,  that  *no  one  would  care  to 
maintain  that  poor  Malthus's  hard  thinking  caused  Israel's  fecun- 
dity or  the  congestion  in  our  large  cities.'  But  would  he  say  that 
Malthus's  thinking  had  nothing  to  do  with  certain  reform  move- 
ments of  his  day,  or  with  Darwin's  work  which  followed?  May 
not  thought  be  really  efficacious  without  creating  (wholly)  its  ob- 
ject, or  without  committing  us  to  the  doctrine,  which  Professor 
Santayana  imputes  to  some  of  his  critics,  that  *  the  genesis  of  knowl- 
edge is  (wholly)  the  genesis  of  things'?  Is  it  not  possible  to  de- 
scribe experience  in  terms  of  thoughts  and  things  generating  other 
thoughts  and  things  without  regarding  thoughts  and  things  as  caus- 
ing each  other! 

Professor  Santayana 's  characterization  of  his  critic's  view  of 
truth  as  'useful  illusion'  (p.  42),  and  his  counter  thesis  that  'the 
true  idea  is  determined  by  what  the  environment  is,  not  by  the  uses 
which  the  idea  of  it  might  have,'  seems  to  send  us  back  to  a  purely 
representative  view  of  knowledge  and  to  raise  rather  elementary 
questions— those  with  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  struggled,  such  as: 
Just  what  is  included  in  environment!  From  the  standpoint  of  one 
making  this  statement,  is  not  the  environment  as  responsible  for 
false  as  for  true  ideas!  How  tell  when  the  idea  is  *true'  to  the 
environment !     What  is  the  test  of  an  illusion !     Etc. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  the  passages  in 
the  *Life  of  Reason'  giving  thought  a  constructive  and  constitutive 
character  are  so  numerous,  so  convincing,  and  so  vital  to  so  much 
of  his  doctrines,  that  the  reader  will  find  Professor  Santayana's  in- 
struction to  take  them  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  a  very  difScult  one  to 
execute. 

A.  W.  MOOBE. 

The  Univebsity  of  Chicago. 
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It  is  with  a  considerable  degree  of  diffidence  that  the  reviewer  aiH 
proaches  such  a  task  as  that  of  estimating  Professor  Ladd's  compendious 
volumes.  In  truth  the  richness  of  the  contents  precludes  any  attempt  at 
exhaustive  treatment,  and  all  that  is  aimed  at  here  is  a  cursory  notice  of 
some  of  the  important  topics  of  the  discussion. 

The  treatise  of  Professor  Ladd  divides  naturaUy  into  two  parts:  the 
first  embracing  the  topics  of  the  first  volume  falling  under  the  head  of 
the  *  Phenomenology  of  Religion/  while  those  of  the  second  embrace  the 
problems  for  reflection  which  grow  out  of  the  study  of  religious  phe- 
nomena. The  first  volume  is,  therefore,  mainly  historical  and  psychology 
ical,  while  the  second  is  more  philosophical  and  speculative. 

Professor  Ladd's  general  view  of  religion  is  that  it  is  a  natural  and 
normal  outgrowth  of  man's  nature  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race;  that  its 
evolution  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  race; 
that  its  sources  lie  deep  down  in  the  nature  of  man,  among  the  primary 
springs  of  his  being ;  that  its  story  constitutes  an  essential  and  inseparable 
element  in  the  progressive  life  of  humanity. 

In  a  chapter  on  *  Problem  and  Method '  the  aim  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  is  stated  to  be  *  that  critical  and  reflective  treatment  of  the  facta 
and  laws  of  man's  religious  life  and  development  which  will  discover, 
elucidate  and  defend  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  universal  truths 
of  religion.'  In  pursuance  of  this  method  it  is  the  author's  piurpose  '  re- 
flectively to  examine  the  conceptions  and  ideals  of  the  religious  life  of 
humanity  in  the  light  of  their  origin,  nature  and  history,  and  of  modem 
science  and  modem  thought,  in  order  to  test  and  refine  thenu*  In  order, 
however,  that  such  examination  may  be  fruitful  of  the  right  results,  it  iB 
important  to  determine  what  criteria  shall  be  applied  to  the  judgments  of 
religion  in  order  to  test  them.  In  meeting  this  requirement  ProfeBsor 
Ladd  identifies  the  religious  with  the  value-judgment,  conceived  in  a  broad 
sense  as  including  the  interests  of  morality^  happiness  and  beauty  as 
well  as  of  truth.     Religion,  in  order  to  be  genuine  and  adequate^  mnat 
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conform,  therefore,  to  the  *  highest  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  righteousness 
and  blessedness.'  In  so  far  as  religion  satisfies  these  ideal  interests  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  reason.  In  this  sense  rationaiity  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  *  ultimate  test  of  the  values  of  religion.'  But  Professor  Ladd 
recognizes  two  other  tests  of  vital  importance.  These  he  names  *  hu- 
manity' and  *  historicalness ' ;  the  first  containing  the  requirement  that 
religion  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  vital  spiritual  demands  of  the  needy 
soul  in  all  stages  of  its  progress  in  the  scale  of  race-culture;  the  second 
involving  the  requirement  of  universality  or  universal  adaptability  to 
the  varying  spiritual  wants  of  men.  Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the 
three  great  standards  by  which  the  claims  of  religion  are  to  be  judged  are 
humanity,  historicalness  and  ideality. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  religion  Professor  Ladd 
starts  with  the  conception  of  *  a  rational  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  race 
which  has  been  attained  by  a  historical  development.'  Taking  religion  as 
a  universal  element  in  the  life  of  humanity,  he  reaches  the  following  defi- 
nition of  its  essential  features :  "  The  belief  in  invisible,  superhuman 
powers  (or  a  Power)  which  are  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  hiunan 
spirit ;  on  which  man  regards  himself  as  dependent  for  his  well-being,  and 
to  which  he  is  at  least  in  some  sense  responsible  for  his  conduct;  together 
with  the  feelings  and  practises  which  naturally  follow  from  such  a  belief." 
Aside  from  the  details  of  this  definition,  it  is  clear  that  it  recognizes  the 
two  essential  elements  in  any  consciousness  or  experience  that  is  entitled 
to  be  called  religious;  namely,  the  sense  of  transcendence  in  connection 
with  the  object  of  religion,  and  the  use  of  the  analogy  of  selfhood  as  a 
principle  of  characterization.  These  seem  to  be  perfectly  coordinate  and 
irreducible  factors  in  religion  from  its  begrinning.  One  is,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  question  whether  Professor  Ladd's  representation  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  religion  as  *  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritism '  is  quite  adequate 
to  his  definition.  If  the  definition  holds,  then  transcendence  is  essential 
to  religion  and  the  phrase,  to  be  adequate,  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
read:  vague  and  unreflecting  over-spiritism.  The  God  of  the  lowest 
savage  is  never  a  mere  spirit,  a  being  on  the  same  plane  with  the  savage 
himself.  There  is  something  superhuman  about  him.  He  is  an  over-spirit 
or  over-soul.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  this  here.  Treating  his 
definition  critically,  Professor  Ladd  reaches  the  conclusion  that  *  religion 
when  conceived  of  in  conformity  to  its  own  ideals  is  the  belief  in  the 
Being  of  the  World  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit;  with  the  entire  emotional 
and  practical  life  brought  into  harmony  with  this  view.' 

Taking  this  definition  as  a  text,  Professor  Ladd  traces  the  origin, 
development  and  sources  of  religion  historically  as  a  phenomenon  of  race 
evolution,  with  an  amplitude  of  scope  and  detail,  a  wealth  of  scholarship, 
a  ripeness  and  balance  of  judgment  and  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  indeed 
truly  admirable.  Professor  Ladd  is  a  frankly  avowed  Christian  and  a 
loyal  believer  in  his  religion,  but  his  adherence  to  Christianity  does  not 
render  him  inhospitable  to  other  religions.  In  fact  it  is  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator, the  philosophical  thinker,  rather  than  the  partisan,  that  domi- 
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nates  his  judgments.  Broadly,  the  lesson  of  history  and  anthropology  is 
that  religion  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  constituted  an  essential 
factor  in  the  complex  life  and  culture  of  humanity.  Approached  psycholog- 
ically from  the  standpoint  of  the  nature  of  man,  religion  has  its  roots  in 
man's  spiritual  nature  and  is  a  normal  expression  of  that  nature  as  a 
whole.  Especially  is  it  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  selfhood  that  man 
reaches  out  and  apprehends  the  Over-self  which  he  calls  God.  It  is  also 
his  own  self-experience  which  supplies  him  with  the  principles  used  in 
characterizing  the  Deity  and  bringing  him  within  the  sphere  of  intelli- 
gible and  personal  relations.  History  and  psychology  thus  answer  face 
to  face  and  man's  religion  unfolds,  not  as  a  mere  body  of  beliefs  or  as  a 
cult,  but  as  a  life. 

Professor  Ladd  treats  in  a  discriminating  way  of  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion to  morality,  art  and  the  other  elements  of  human  culture.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  religion  may  degenerate  and  become  superstition; 
that  it  may  and  often  does  become  an  instrument  of  evil.  But  he  holds 
that  its  course  is  upward  toward  the  loftiest  spiritual  ideals  of  the  race. 
And  he  is  ready  to  conclude  as  the  result  of  the  studies  of  the  first  voliune» 
*  that  the  history  and  psychology  of  man's  religious  experience  establishes, 
first,  the  universal  and  permanent  character  of  the  experience  itself  and 
its  capacity  for  receiving  the  critical  and  reflective  treatment  of  philos- 
ophy; second,  that  the  supreme  development  hitherto  reached  by  this  ex- 
perience presents  it  as  a  faith  that  the  Being  of  the  World  is  i>erfect 
Ethical  Spirit;  and  third,  this  supreme  development  has  also  the  faith 
that  God,  this  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  stands  toward  man  in  the  actual 
relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Moral  Ruler,  Redeemer,  Revealer  of  Truth 
and  Inspirer  of  a  spiritual  life  for  man,  which  is  to  be  after  the  pattern 
of  His  own  Life.' 

The  phenomenology  of  religion  suggests  the  three  great  problems  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion  proper.  These,  as  Professor  Ladd  enumerates 
them,  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  Beings  of  the 
World;  (2)  the  problem  of  God  and  the  world;  (3)  that  of  man's  destiny 
in  the  light  of  religion. 

The  first  problem  is  not  that  of  theism  as  it  is  ordinarily  conceived.  It 
is  not  the  existence  of  God  which  is  in  question.  Professor  Ladd  takes 
the  testimony  of  religious  faith,  when  it  is  adequately  conceived  and 
stated,  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  its  object.  Likewise 
science  and  philosophy  bear  convincing  testimony  to  the  reality  of  a 
World-Ground  of  Being  of  the  World.  The  real  problem  here  is  one  of 
harmony.  "We  seek  for  a  harmony  between  that  conception  of  God 
which  the  highest  religious  experience  of  the  race  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence— the  conception,  namely,  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the  Father 
and  Redeemer  of  mankind — and  that  conception  of  the  Being  of  the 
World  which  is  most  tenable  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  mod- 
em science  and  philosophy."  Now  without  following  the  course  of  the 
discussion  here,  we  shall  rest  content  with  simply  indicating  its  oentral 
thought,  which  is  this:  While  religious  faith  decnands  for  its  satiafying 
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object  a  being  who  is  a  personal  and  ethical  spirit,  reflection  finds  that 
the  ultimate  reality  of  science  and  philosophy  *  can  only  be  expressed,  or 
even  conceived  of,  in  terms  of  self-conscious  and  rational  i)ersonal  life/ 
The  two  conceptions  thus  tend  to  coalesce  and  become  one.  Moreover,  the 
object  of  religious  faith  always  involves  a  theory  of  reality,  whereas,  as 
already  maintained,  a  theory  of  reality  must  in  the  last  analysis  become 
a  theory  of  self-conscious  and  rational  personal  life. 

Into  the  questions  of  theism,  pantheism,  atheism  and  evolution  we 
have  not  space  even  to  enter.  As  to  evolution,  however,  the  author  re- 
gards it  from  the  religious  point  of  view  as  a  process  in  which  the  divine 
progressively  manifests  itself,  though  in  an  incomplete  way.  "For  re- 
ligion," he  says,  "  no  theory  of  evolution  can  ever  be  anything  more  than 
a  very  partial  and  incomplete  descriptive  history  of  the  way  in  which 
God  has  been  creating  the  world." 

Professor  Ladd  is  also  a  harmonizer  in  his  treatment  of  the  modern 
issue  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Religion  can  not  dis- 
pense with  the  supernatural.  For  religion,  *  the  supernatural  is  Gk)d,  and 
all  the  so-called  natural  is  the  manifestation  of  his  immanent  self.'  The 
supernatural  when  truly  conceived  is  the  transcendent  and  God  is  both 
transcendent  and  immanent  as  absolute  self.  "It  is  the  conception  of 
an  Absolute  Self  who  is  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  which  unites  and  har- 
monizes the  two  otherwise  conflicting  conceptions  of  the  immanency  and 
the  transcendency  of  God." 

Upon  the  interesting  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
God  to  the  world  as  Creator,  Preserver,  Moral  Ruler,  Providence  and 
Redeemer  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter.  This  division  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  revelation^  and  inspiration.  The  source  and  object  of 
revelation  is  God,  while  its  subject  is  man  or  humanity.  And  since 
God  is  immanent  spirit  making  Himself  known  in  human  history,  and 
especially  so  in  religion,  the  function  of  revelation  is  coextensive  with 
the  religious  experience  of  the  race.  Even  the  lowest  religions  reveal 
Bome  of  the  divine  light.  In  the  higher  religions  the  revelation  is 
more  complete.  Revelation  like  religion  itself  is  *a  progressive  self- 
manifestation  of  the  immanent  spirit  of  the  world.'  Inspiration  is 
the  state  of  the  subject  who  receives  the  revelation  and  is  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  it.  Professor  Ladd  treats  revelation  and  its  accom- 
panying category,  inspiration,  as  broad  historical  phenomena.  They  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  religion.  They  are  specialized  in  that  they 
come  through  individualized  channels.  They  are  also  specialized  in  the 
larger  measure  of  the  manifestation  in  some  religions  than  in  others,  the 
supreme  manifestation  coming  through  the  line  of  Hebrew  prophets  and 
culminating  in  Christ,  who  represents  in  a  true  sense  the  completeness 
and  finality  of  the  revelatory  process. 

In  the  last  division  of  his  treatise  on  the  *  Destiny  of  Man,'  Professor 
Ladd  in  a  chapter  on  '  The  Future  of  Religion '  makes  an  impi^ssive  plea 
for  essential  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  future.  He  bases  his  plea 
not  only  on  the  spiritual  content  of  Christianity,  but  also  on  its  capacity 
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for  variation.  He  says:  "It  is  just  this  capacity  for  variation  miited 
with  the  persistence  of  its  one  high  practical  aim,  and  of  its  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  all  that  is  and  happens  as  manifestation  of  the  good- 
will and  redeeming  love  of  the  Absolute  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  which 
makes  Christianity  adapted  to  become  in  the  future  the  religion  of  man- 
kind." 

The  two  following  chapters  treat  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual. 
Professor  Ladd  admits  that  no  satisfactory  theoretic  proof  of  immortality 
is  possible.  The  belief  in  immortality  is  an  article  of  faith  rather  than 
of  logic.  And  it  is  only  in  religious  soil  that  this  conviction  attains  to  its 
highest  vigor.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  as  the  spirit  of  man  realizes  the 
divine  life  in  which  it  is  rooted  that  it  can  have  any  clear  hope  of  immor- 
tality. The  spirit  which  realizes  its  rootage  in  the  life  of  God  comes  to 
have  a  confidence  that  its  own  life,  like  God's  own,  will  not  i)erish.  ^  The 
essentials  of  the  belief  in  immortality  for  the  individual  can  be  main- 
tained only  in  the  form  of  a  confidence  that  God,  in  whom  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  will  continue 
to  preserve  and  to  develop  the  life  of  all  those  whose  preservation  and 
progress  accord  with  his  most  holy  and  beneficent  world-plan.  But  the 
rising  faith  of  religion  is  that  this  divine  world-plan  will  somehow  show. 
itself  in  the  future  as  the  redemption  of  the  race." 

Limit  of  space  forbids  any  but  a  brief  reference  to  Professor  Ladd's 
very  interesting  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil.  He  regards  the  issue 
to  which  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  gives  rise  as  theoretically  un- 
solvable.  And  it  is  only  in  the  redemptive  function  of  religion  that  he 
finds  grounds  of  hope  for  its  practical  solution.  What  impresses  the 
thoughtful  reader  of  Professor  Ladd's  volumes  is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  canvass  practically  the  whole  field  of  discussion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  on  what  ground  he  is  strongest,  whether  in  history,  anthro- 
pology, psychology  or  general  philosophy.  In  each  field  he  treads  familiar 
ground  and  pronounces  sane  and  rational  judgments. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  points  on  which  the  present  reviewer 
would  feel  obliged  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  author's  conclusions,  but 
these  seem  relatively  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  large  sphere 
of  agreement.  Professor  Ladd's  treatise  is  that  of  a  reviewer  who,  having 
gone  over  the  whole  field  and  practically  mastered  all  the  literature  of  his 
theme,  is  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  and  to  pronounce 
judgments  on  the  various  problems  and  issues  which  carry  with  them  a 
certain  air  of  finality.  Of  course  it  is  not  given  to  any  mortal  to  say 
the  last  word  on  so  great  a  theme  as  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  it 
will  be  many  a  day  before  we  shall  be  again  favored  with  so  impressive 
an  utterance  as  is  contained  in  these  volumes  of  Professor  Ladd.^ 

A.  T.  Ormond. 

Princeton  Unh^ersity. 

^  Near  the  beginning  of  the  above  notice  I  take  occasion  to  suggest  a 
criticism  of  Professor  Ladd's  characterization  of  the  earliest  forms  of  religion 
OH  *  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritism.'     In  short,  this  mode  of  chaimeterimtioii 
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Crying,     Alvin  Borgquist.     The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  April, 
1906.     Pp.  56. 

This  article  endeavors  to  explain  crying  as  an  expression  of  emotion, 
in  keeping  with  the  present-day  theories.  Mr.  Borgquist  states  that  as 
a  psychological  problem  it  is  very  suggestive  and  also  that  a  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  act  itself  may  throw  more  light  upon  the  general  theory 
of  emotion.  The  question  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  is 
whether  in  the  crying  act  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  fundamental  mode 
of  expression  which  is  the  basis  of  displeasure  in  its  most  generic  form. 

The  article  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  part  deals  with 
two  hundred  returns  from  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  by  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  to  three  normal  schools  and  to  the  School  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture in  New  York  City,  and  with  the  returns  from  twenty  special  letters 
and  questionnaires  which  were  sent  to  ethnologists  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  to  missionaries  among  the  Japanese,  Samoans,  New  Zea- 
landers,  Maoris,  etc.  The  questions  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  causes 
for  crying  among  civilized  and  primitive  peoples,  the  influence  of  age, 
cumulative  development,  symptoms  and  descriptions  of  the  mental  states 
involved  in  crying.  The  author  makes  a  provisional  classification  of 
crying  into  the  expression  of  anger,  grief  and  joy.  Each  form  is  uni- 
versal among  the  races  of  mankind.      The  cry  of  the  child  and  the  cry 

clearly  recognizes  only  the  anthropomorphic  factor  in  religion,  whereas,  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  himself  regards  the  transcendent  factor,  the  sense  of  something 
more  than  and  superior  to  man,  as  equally  essential.  In  itself  this  fail- 
ure adequately  to  emphasize  the  superanthropomorphic  factor  might  be 
allowed  to  pass.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  affects  more  or  less  the  author's 
whole  conception  of  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  religion.  For  example,  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  demurs  to  the  representation  of  the  development  of  Judaism  as  a 
straight  course  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.  In  this  I  think  he  is  right. 
His  failure  consists  in  not  extending  this  judgment  to  the  de^*elopment  of  re- 
ligions in  general.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  can  a  straight  evolution 
from  polytheism  to  monotheism  be  made  out.  The  existence  of  *  Creator  Gods ' 
in  connection  with  lower  conceptions  and  inferior  deities  ought  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  real  course  of  the  evolution.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  two  factors  in  religion — the  anthropomorphic,  which  is  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  polytheism,  and  the  superanthropormorphic  or  transcendent, 
which  tends  more  strongly  to  monotheism,  are  not  necessarily,  or  always,  in 
fnct,  found  together.  The  motif  of  monotheism  lies  distinctively  in  the  tran- 
scendent factor  and  will  manifest  itself  where  this  factor  predominates;  where 
the  anthropomorphic  factor  predominates  the  motif  of  polytheism  will  domi- 
nate the  course  of  the  development.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  workings  of  historical  forces  would  bring  out  the  fact  of  a 
dialectic  of  these  fundamental  motifs  as  determining  the  great  mutations,  the 
actions  and  reactions,  as  well  as  the  side  currents  and  eddies,  of  the  develop- 
mental movements  of  religion.  Much  as  I  admire  Professor  Ladd's  treatment  as 
a  whole,  I  can  not  avoid  the  feeling  that  a  fresh  investigation  of  history  would 
lead  to  some  modification  in  the  directions  indicated.  But  I  put  this  forward 
simply  aa  a  suggestion  and  with  some  diffidence  in  view  of  the  obscurity  that 
besets  the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  religion. 
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of  the  adult  are  somewhat  sharply  differentiated.  The  child's  cry  is  more 
often  active,  due  to  anger,  noisy,  directed  outward,  and  is  essentially  the 
expression  of  helplessness  and  the  demand  for  assistance.  The  cry  of 
the  adult  is  passive,  due  to  grief,  subjective,  and  is  more  an  expression  of 
hopelessness.  "  The  cry  is  a  profound  disturbance,  a  large  reaction,  and 
no  mere  shedding  of  tears.  It  occurs  as  the  end  phenomenon  of  a  cumu- 
lative development  of  feeling,  a  physical  dualism  which  is  characterized 
by  a  low  stage  of  energy,  or  a  stagnation  of  activity,  accompanied  by  a 
condition  which  re<iuires  an  effort  out  of  proportion  to  the  i)Ower  of  the 
organism.  In  the  typical  adult  cry  this  schism  between  the  i)ower  and 
the  need  increases  until  the  outbreak  of  the  cry  comes.  Whatever  else 
the  cry  may  be,  it  is  a  cessation  of  the  state  of  strained  effort,  in  the 
direction  of  a  total  giving  up.  The  state  of  adjusted  motor  coordinations 
and  attention,  which  the  individual  maintains  normally  in  all  situations 
of  life,  entirely  ceases ;  it  may  be  said  that  in  place  of  a  definite  adjust- 
ment of  nervous  mechanism  a  state  of  wide  diffusion  quite  the  opposite 
of  adjustment  supervenes,  and  movements  are  no  longer  adaptive.  .  .  . 
The  will  maintains  the  struggle  after  the  disintegrative  processes  of  i>ain 
are  expressed  in  the  physical  inadequacy  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  All  cries  can  be  reduced  provisionally  to  this  typical 
form." 

The  second  part  of  the  article  analyses  the  crying  act  and  discusses 
its  effect  upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  As  in  the  first  'pBit  the 
discussion  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  data  provided  by  the  ques- 
tionnaires, but  it  is  supplemented  and  amplified  by  an  appeal  to  literature 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  Bible,  Darwin  and  Sully,  to  Tennyson  and  Wier 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Borgquist  concludes  that  the  crying  act  is  an  extremely 
complex  one,  involving  the  whole  body.  Changes  in  circulation,  certain 
characteristic  attitudes  of  the  body,  lump  in  the  throat,  vocalization,  sob 
and  tears  are  the  chief  physical  accompaniments.  The  prominence  of 
any  one  of  these  symptoms  depends  principally  upon  the  age  of  the 
individual.  The  sob  belongs  particularly  to  the  adult  cry.  It  comes  as 
the  climax  of  a  crying  spell  and  remains  after  the  other  symptoms  have 
been  repressed.  Tears,  as  belonging  particularly  to  the  grief  cry,  are 
lacking  with  infants.  According  to  different  observers  they  appear  at 
ages  varying  from  one  to  five  montlis.  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  cry, 
they  are  least  under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  are  characteristic  of 
the  cries  of  young  children  and  primitive  peoples.  Vocalization  appears 
first  of  all  in  the  crying  acts  and  is  characteristic  of  the  anger,  fear  and 
hunger  cries.  The  lump  in  the  throat  is  regarded  as  rather  a  mysterious 
element  as  to  both  its  appearance  and  its  make-up. 

The  effect  of  crying  is  thought  to  be  good  by  the  observers,  medical 
men  and  the  writers  of  fiction.  The  good  effect  is  mental  rather  than 
physical — a  feeling  of  relief  and  the  cessation  of  the  nervous  strain  and 
tension.  The  physical  effects  are  sometimes  severe,  resulting  in  headache^ 
stupor,  nausea,  extreme  weakness,  etc.,  but  the  usual  result  is  a  state  of 
physical  exhaustion,   rather  pleasing  than  otherwise,  which   servos  to 
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accentuate  the  mental  relief.  "  Some  medical  opinion  supports  the  view 
that  crying  is  a  helpful  stimulation  in  the  young  child  and  that  the  cry 
resulting  from  grief  aids  a  sluggish  circulation  and  also  affords  some 
relief  from  a  tension  or  overcharged  condition  of  the  nerves." 

The  third  part  of  the  article  undertakes  a  brief  r&ume  of  the  most 
prominent  views  in  regard  to  crying,  a  study  of  crying  as  a  physiological 
act  and  a  statement  of  the  author's  own  theory.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  article.  The  preceding  parts  have  simply  prepared 
the  way  for  a  statement  of  Mr.  Borgquist's  explanation  of  the  act,  which 
ho  names  the  '  rejection  theory.'  The  overflow  theory  of  the  expression 
of  crying,  the  resistant  theory  and  the  language  theory  are  found  to  be 
inadequate  as  explanations  of  the  crying  act  in  all  its  phases.  The  views 
of  Wundt,  Kibot  and  Darwin  also  need  qualification  or  amplification, 
according  to  our  author.  From  an  examination  of  the  accompaniments 
of  the  cry  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  Mr.  Borgquist  concludes  that 
the  movements  are  the  result  of  combinations  of  mechanisms  that  belong 
to  the  digestive  and  respiratory  systems  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
movements  are  controlled  by  the  vagus  ner\'e.  Analyzing  the  individual 
elements  in  the  cry,  especially  those  accompanying  the  adult  cry,  they 
are  found  to  be  the  same  movements  which  are  involved  in  the  rejection 
of  food.  For  example,  the  movements  of  the  sob — a  combination  of 
downward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  rhythmically  performed,  and  ac- 
conii)anying  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles — are  identical  with  the 
movements  involved  in  vomiting,  with  the  exception  of  the  movement  of 
the  stomach  itself.  The  cause  of  tears  is  much  more  complex,  but  various 
movements  which  involve  similar  effects  upon  circulation  and  respiration 
will  i)ro(luce  tears — namely,  laughing,  vomiting  and  coughing.  The  lump 
in  the  throat  is  obscure  as  a  i)hysiological  event,  but  in  vomiting  and  hic- 
coughing the  throat  undergoes  a  similar  change.  This  similarity  between 
the  crying  act  and  the  movements  of  rejection  applies  esi)ecially  to  the 
adult  cry — the  cry  of  hopelessness.  "  The  fear,  hunger  and  anger  cries 
are  all  essentially  crit's  for  hell).  The  adult  does  not  as  a  rule  cry  for 
help,  but  he  liclps  himself  through  this  stage  and  then  at  the  end  brt^aks 
down — a  breakdown  accompanied  by  body  prostration,  sob?*,  tears,  lamen- 
tation and  pliysiological  movements  of  rejection."  "  The  acts  of  cr>-ing 
are,  thus,  by  no  means  a  men*  symbol  of  the  a<*t  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
Th(»  movenients  in  thi'nis<'lvi»s  luive  signiticance  an<l  are  a  means  towards 
an  end.  'I'liey  are  pliysiologically  cessation  and  even  reversal  of  the  will 
to  live  and  Ik*  n(mrislie<l." 

A    comparison    of    the   actions   of   laughing   and    crying   seems   still 
further  to  supjiort  the  '  rejection  theory,'  for  though  Ixith  an*  conncM'toil 
with  the  <ligestive  system,  laughing  is  the  accompaniment  of  movements 
that  promote  digestion,  and  crying  is  a  part  of  the  process  which  is  in  ita 
primitive  form  the  rt»jix!tion  of  foinl. 

**  Tlu»se  movements — i,  e„  those  of  crying — are,  according  to  X\\\\ 
inten>retation,  a  primitive  fonu  of  expression  on  the  physical  side  of  tin 
mental  state  of  displeasure.     The  mental  act  and  the  physical  act  havix^i 
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never  been  dissociated  from  each  other,  the  suggestion  is  made  that,  in 
more  subdued  form,  some  such  actions  occur  as  the  correlate  of  all  states 
of  displeasure.  The  particular  form  of  expression  of  helplessness  by  the 
cry  has  been  preserved  together  with  its  subjective  correlate,  pity,  as  a 
fundamental  psychosocial  situation." 

Naomi  Nobsworthy. 
Teachers  College. 

8ur  la  compatihilite  des  axiomes  de  Varithmetique.      M.Pibri.     Bevue 

de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  March,  1906.     Pp.  196-207. 

This  paper  presents  an  admirable  opportunity  to  the  logician  who 
wishes  to  study  some  of  the  methods  prevalent  in  the  modem  logic  of 
mathematics,  without  involving  himself  too  deeply  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  subject.  It  is  really  a  reply  to  criticisms  of  M.  Poincap6  in  the 
November  and  January  numbers  of  the  Revue,  although  no  direct  reference 
is  made  to  them.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  (to  p.  203)  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  method  by  which  the  consistency  and  independence  of  a 
set  of  postulates  constituting  a  nominal  definition  are  proved,  and  the 
last  part  vindicates  the  possibility  of  the  proof  of  consistency  for  the 
postulates  of  arithmetic. 

The  only  method*  of  proving  consistency  which  is  in  general  use  is 
to  exhibit,  within  some  accepted  region  independent  of  the  defining  postu- 
lates, an  entity  with  respect  to  which  all  the  postulates  i)ermit  of  inter- 
pretation together.  While  easy  to  state,  this  condition  is  difficult  to  fulfill 
in  particular  cases,  and  in  the  realm  of  pure  logic  it  can  never  be  fulfilled 
without  a  petitio  principii,  so  we  have  to  accept  this  realm  as  given  and 
trust  that  our  postulates  represent  a  correct  analysis  of  it. 

Hilbert'  has  also  urged  that  we  can  not  define  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  arithmetic  in  terms  of  pure  logic  without  a  vicious  circle  because  pure 
logic  already  involves  certain  fundamental  arithmetical  concepts  such 
as  '  class '  and,  in  a  way,  the  concept  of  the  whole  number.  If  this 
were  true,  we  could  no  more  prove  the  compatibility  of  the  postulates 
of  arithmetic  than  of  pure  logic.  Pieri,  however,  believes  that  such 
notions  as  *  is  a,'  *  each,'  '  all,'  '  class,'  *  contains,'  etc.,  are  not  truly 
arithmetical  and  that  even  when  we  use  such  ideas  as  *  both '  or  '  two  meii  * 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  arithmetical  notion  which  we  are  using,  but  only 
a  perceived  instance  of  a  numerable  class,  and  furthermore  such  fore- 
shadowings  of  arithmetical  notions  must  occur  in  the  material  by  which 
we  are  to  define  numbers,  on  the  principle  that  ex  nihUo  tUhU  fit 

The  definition  of  whole  numbers  (ordered  classes  of  similar  classes) 
through  postulates,  as  given  by  Padua,  serves  to  enforce  the  point  and 
justify  the  proof  of  the  compatibility  of  the  axioms  of  arithmetic.  The 
whole  method  is  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  but  while  its  utility  is  great 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mathematician  who  is  anxious  to  discover 

^  But  cf.  Hilbert,  Verhandlungen  des  III.  Mathematiker-Kongresaes  ( 1904) ; 
Trans.,  Moniat,  July,  1905. 
*Loo,  cit. 
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with  what  concepts  he  is  dealing,  to  the  non-mathematical  logician  it  is 
also  stimulating  through  the  fundamental  concepts  which  it  proposes  for 
investigation. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown. 
Ck)LUMBiA  University. 
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David  Katz. -In  drawing  from  models  of  objects,  the  child  draws  not 
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filled  and  empty  space,  with  special  reference  to  time  of  movement  as 
criterion  for  estimates  of  distances.     Literaturhericht 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

A  TEXT-BOOK  of  elementary  mathematics  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  bears  the 
quaint  title  of  '  Easy  Mathematics,  chiefly  arithmetic ;  being  a  collection 
of  hints  to  teachers,  parents,  self-taught  students  and  adults,  and  con- 
taining most  things  in  elementary  mathematics  useful  to  be  known/ 
Science  in  the  course  of  its  review  makes  the  following  comment  and 
quotation :  "  When  a  man  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  on  arithmetic  we 
naturally  expect  an  unusually  high  motive.  In  the  present  case  this 
motive  is  set  forth  in  such  forceful  terms  as  follows :  '  The  mathematical 
ignorance  of  the  average  educated  person  has  always  been  complete  and 
shameless,  and  recently  I  have  become  so  impressed  with  the  unedifying 
character  of  much  of  the  arithmetical  teaching  to  which  ordinary  children 
are  liable  to  be  exposed  that  I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  widespread 
ignorance,  and  have  felt  impelled  to  try  and  take  some  steps  towards  sup- 
plying a  remedy.  The  object  in  writing  the  book  has  been  solely  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject  may  improve  and  may 
become  lively  and  interesting.  Dulness  and  bad  teaching  are  synonymous 
terms.  A  few  children  are  bom  mentally  deficient,  but  a  number  are 
gradually  made  so  by  the  efforts  made  to  train  their  growing  faculties/ 
To  read  an  arithmetic  written  in  a  breezy  style  yet  thoroughly  sane  from 
cover  to  cover  Is  a  surprisingly  interesting  experience  for  most  people  who 
try  it.  While  those  who  are  familiar  with  elementary  mathematics  may 
not  leam  any  new  facts  by  reading  this  book,  yet  there  will  probably  be 
few  who  will  not  have  a  more  cordial  attitude  towards  the  subiect.** 

Mr.  Rowland  Haynes,  assistant  in  philosophy  at  Columbia  University 
during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  has  been  appointed  associate  in  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  is  to  have  courses 
in  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology  and  logic  during  the  absence  in  Eiir<q>e 
of  Associate  Professor  A  W.  Moore. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallix,  instructor  in  philosophy  at  Princeton,  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Normal  School,  at  East  Stroudsburg. 

Dr.  Har\ey  Carr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  psychology  in  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Irving  King,  who  goes  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Wright,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  philosophy  and  psychology  in  the  University  of  Texas,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Warner  Fite,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of 
Indiana. 

AssocL\TE  Professor  Alexander  Meikeljohn,  dean  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, has  been  made  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 
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SPACE   AND   REALITY^ 


T^HERE  are  two  aspects  to  the  space  concept.  These  have  not 
-*"  been  suflBciently  diflferentiated  in  the  past,  viz,,  the  serie3  char- 
acter of  the  concept  on  the  one  hand  and  the  void  or  non-being  char- 
acter on  the  other.  The  latter,  or  the  ontological,  aspect  was  the  first, 
naturally,  to  be  developed.  It  is  involved  in  the  concept  of  motion 
and  interaction.  It  is  the  answer  of  the  atomists  to  Parmenides 
and  Melissos.  Parmenides  argued  that  non-Tjeing  is  unthinkable, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  motion.  The  atomists  argued  that  there 
is  motion,  therefore  non-being  must  be  real;  and  hence  assumed 
atoms  and  the  void  as  their  two  ultimate  principles.  In  Emped- 
ocles  and  his  followers  the  theory  of  pores  as  conditioning  inter- 
action of  things  both  upon  each  other  and  upon  our  sense-organs 
might  have  opened  up  the  problem  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
had  the  implication  been  seen  by  the  author. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  space  concept,  that  of  series  or  form, 
could  come  into  prominence  only  as  the  Copemican  change  took 
place  from  things  to  the  mental  processes  and  laws  that  make  things 
what  they  appear.  In  so  far  as  the  serial  idea  is  present  in  ancient 
times,  as  among  the  Pythagoreans,  it  is  ontological;  and  against  this 
ontological  serial  conception  of  space  and  time  Zeno  hurled  his 
weapons.  With  Aristotle  the  concept  of  a  figured  space  is  upheld 
as  against  the  void,  but  the  boundary  of  one  body  with  reference  to 
another  is  still  an  ontological  boundary.  Since  Kant  it  has  been 
generally  agreed  that  the  space  concept  is  adequately  expressed  in 
serial  terms ;  and  hence  the  ideality  of  space  logically  follows.  That 
the  ghost  of  the  void,  so  long  laid,  should  rise  again  must  make  the 
hair  of  the  boldest  Kantian  fairly  stand  on  end.     But  the  thesis  I 

*Thi8  paper  was  read  before  the  Western  Philosophical  Association,  at 
Madison,  April  21,  1006.  I  want  here  to  thank  the  members  of  the  association, 
especially  Professors  Tufts,  Lowjoy,  Stuart,  Rebec,  Bode,  Stoops,  Farley  and 
others,  for  their  full  discussion,  which  has  enabled  me  to  state  some  points, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  clearly. 
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want  to  maintain  in  this  paper  is  the  ideality  indeed  of  serial  space, 
but  the  reality  of  space  in  a  deeper  sense  as  non-being.  The  Kant- 
ians  in  their  anxiety  to  apotheosize  their  own  intellects  have  neglected 
certain  surds,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make  the  whole  result 
ghost-like  and  unreal.  In  the  following  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  serial  or  ideal  space,  and  then  I  shall  proceed  to  the  proofs 
for  ontological  space. 

I.    Ideal  or  Serial  Space 

First,  a  word  as  regards  the  presuppositions  or  the  a  priori  char- 
acter of  the  space  intuition.  It  was  this  particularly  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  Kant;  and  this  priority  to  experience  furnishes  his 
most  important  proof  for  the  ideality  of  space.  The  thundering 
dogmatism  of  the  Kantian  arguments  for  the  *  transcendental  ideal- 
ity '  of  space  is  almost  ridiculous.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
discuss  his  arguments.  The  first  one  is  evidently  a  mere  circle  and  * 
amounts  to  saying  that  if  you  locate  things  in  a  space  system,  you 
do  thus  refer  them.  But  who  ever  would  suppose  that  the  baby 
locates  things  in  a  space  system.  Neither  do  the  rest  of  us,  except 
as  we  are  steeped  in  a  certain  philosophical  and  psychological  theory. 
As  regards  the  second  argument,  we  can  surely  think  qualities  such 
as  tonal  qualities  without  extension.  As  regards  the  apodictic  cer- 
tainty of  geometry,  this  has  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of 
hypothetical  logic.  As  far  as  space  being  one  is  concerned,  there 
are  as  many  space  perspectives  psychologically  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual consciousnesses.  The  *one  space'  is  a  matter  of  social  agree- 
ment. And  so  far  as  its  infinity  is  concerned,  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
intuition,  but  of  ideal  construction,  as  every  concept  becomes  infinite 
when  you  abstract  from  empirical  data.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
wasting  powder  on  a  dead  dog  ? 

Since  Spencer  the  a  priori  has  been  translated  into  biological 
instead  of  psychological  terms.  We  do  not  inherit  forms,  but  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  nervous  structure.  What  Spencer  did,  however,  was 
merely  to  translate.  He  still  supposed  that  the  axioms  of  geometry 
are  intuitions  in  us  due  to  inherited  neural  tendencies.  It  would 
not  take  a  Locke  to  prove  that  the  evidence  for  this  is  lacking.  What 
we  inherit  is  not  axioms,  but  a  tendency  to  develop  certain  coordina- 
tions in  the  growth  series  of  the  organism  in  obedience  to  certain 
stimuli,  intra-  and  extra-organic,  the  continuity  and  order  of  the 
developmental  series,  whatever  the  content  may  be,  being  prede- 
termined by  natural  selection.^  Into  whatever  terminology  in  the 
end  we  may  translate  our  biological  terms,  it  at  least  can  not  be 

'For  the  author's  treatment  of  the  a  priori,  see  his  artide,  'Mind  ••  In- 
stinct,' the  Psyohologioal  Review,  March,  1906. 
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ideational  terminology.  Axioms  belong  (to  use  Baldwin's  admirable 
distinction)  to  our  social  heritage,  the  tradition  of  the  race  which 
each  generation  imitates  and  assimilates,  not  to  our  biological  her- 
itage, even  if  we  do  learn  them  before  we  are  twelve  years  old. 

And  now  a  word  about  psychological  space.  Since  Lotze  a  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  local  signs;  and  the  psychologist's  imagina- 
tion has  shown  no  end  of  ingenuity  in  constructing  space  maps.  In 
all  the  important  modern  authors  a  great  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to 
how  a  space  might  have  grown  up.  However  ingenious  these  at- 
tempts may  be  and  however  important  pedagogically  in  robbing 
psychology  of  its  *soft'  character,  I  have  come  to  suspect  that  these 
constructions  are  largely  artificial,  due  to  a  certain  psychological  at- 
mosphere, rather  than  an  account  of  the  actual  genesis  of  our  space 
coordinations  and  space  feelings.  I,  for  one,  can  not  discover  in 
normal  activity  any  such  map,  either  tactual  or  visual.  I  can,  to  be 
sure,  by  a  voluntary  eflfort  construct  in  imagination  such  a  picture 
or  map  of  my  body  and  then  localize  within  it;  and  I  can  see  how 
the  compulsory  construction  of  such  a  map  in  order  to  understand 
the  so-called  psychology  of  space,  especially  with  suflBcient  faith  in 
authority,  might  make  such  a  map  a  permanent  part  of  our  mental 
furniture.  But  such  a  construction  is,  at  most,  artificial  shorthand, 
a  convenient  equivalent  or  model  for  describing  the  actual  coordina- 
tions. As  an  account  of  genesis  it  is  gross  mythology,  which  lacks 
even  picturesqueness. 

The  ingenious  account  by  Wundt,  Titchener  and  others  of  the 
economy  of  consciousness  based  upon  the  above  artificial  psycholog- 
ical furniture,  is  of  course  equally  a  priori.  I  can  not  discover  even 
a  word  except  as  it  is  artificially  produced  or  called  forth  as  a  result 
of  expectancy.  When  I  catch  myself  in  the  act,  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  If  you  say  that  I  have  had  this  content,  but  that 
it  has  disappeared,  that  at  least  ought  to  be  proved.  The  recollec- 
tion of  a  previous  existence  and  most  any  other  psychological  theory 
of  genesis  might  be  proven  in  the  same  way. 

At  any  rate  our  theories  of  space  must  be  rewritten  largely  in 
biological  terms.  The  coordination  of  the  reactions  of  the  human 
infant,  as  in  the  animal,  is  primarily  an  instinctive  matter,  with  the 
difference  that  while  in  the  chicken,  for  example,  the  coordinations 
develop  largely  in  response  to  intra-organic  stimuli  before  birth,  in  a 
human  being  extra-organic  stimuli  play  a  much  greater  role.  But 
the  coordinations  in  either  case,  such  as  those  of  walking  and  the. 
various  sense-organs  with  each  other,  are  organic  adaptations.  In- 
stinctive tendency  with  trial  and  habit  is  all  the  machinery  we  re- 
quire. If  there  is  any  consciousness  in  this  early  development,  it  is 
probably  of  the  concomitant  kind,  except  as  pleasure-pain  may  serve 
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to  indicate  the  success  or  failure  of  the  instinctive  tendency.  In  that 
case  it  really  becomes  an  organic  factor.  In  the  embryonic  stage,  in 
which  animal  coordination  is  pretty  much  completed,  we  have  at  least 
no  evidence  of  consciousness,  much  less  of  images  or  map-building, 
though  the  simple  organic  machinery  serves  the  same  purpose.  At 
any  rate  it  is  time  to  stop  substituting  the  might-have-been  of  later 
ideational  activity  for  the  simple  early  stages.  The  chemical  termin- 
ology of  tropisms  suggested  by  Loeb  is  at  least  a  truer  statement  of 
infant  reactions  and  coordinations,  as  well  as  many  of  the  adult's 
for  that  matter.  When  we  are  in  a  stage  to  reflect,  and  so  to  collect 
evidence,  the  principal  coordinations  which  make  up  our  space  world 
have  become  a  motor  affair,  w^ith  at  most  certain  sensational  signs. 

Again,  as  regards  geometrical  space,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
logic.  If  we  choose  to  make  certain  assumptions,  a  logical  system 
can  be  built  upon  these.  It  may  be  of  one,  two,  three  or  n  dimen- 
sions; it  may  presuppose  continuity  or  discontinuity;  it  may  be 
qualitative  or  quantitative.  Mathematical  space  is  purely  a  matter 
of  ideal  suppositions  and  construction,  knowing  no  limits  except  the 
laws  of  thought.  It  has  as  many  axioms  as  we  choose  to  have ;  they 
may  be  less  or  they  be  more  than  those  of  Euclid,  though  as  a  matter 
of  nomenclature  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  far  the  term 
geometry  should  be  applied  to  such  constructions.  They  are  simply 
a  display  of  poetic  imagination  in  an  abstract  field.  They  are  no 
more  the  concern  of  the  philosopher  than  any  other  products  of 
poetic  inventiveness,  *  Alice  in  Wonderland'  for  example.  The  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  universe  out  of  mathematical  concepts  is  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pervasive  of  philosoph- 
ical errors.  We  need  only  mention  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato  and  the 
Cartesians,  not  to  speak  of  recent  fads. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  non-Euclidean  geometries  stand  for 
any  special  content  foreign  to  the  ordinary  man.  Mathematicians 
like  to  mystify  us  with  space  worlds  altogether  foreign  to  the  common 
understanding.  But  Poincare  has  shown  recently  that  so-called  non- 
Euclidean  spaces  can  always  be  translated  into  terms  of  Euclidean 
geometry.  While  Poincare  makes  that  an  argument  for  the  validity 
of  the  non-Euclidean  systems,  it  might  with  better  logic,  I  think,  be 
shown  that  this  p reestablished  harmony  is  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  systems  in  so  far  as  they  stand  for  real  content  are 
merely  abstractions  from  the  Euclidean,  and  that  the  mystical  be- 
wilderment of  four  or  more  dimensions  is  not  due  to  a  peculiar  con- 
tent but  to  a  confusion  of  terms,  dimension  being  used  for  certain 
selected  logical  relations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  space 
concept. 

Even  making  a  contradictory  or  nonsensical  assumption,  however. 
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may  lead  to  important  logical  consequences  altogether  apart  from  the 
validity  of  the  assumption.  If  you  assume  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese,  logical  consequences  can  be  deduced  entirely  apart 
from  the  falsity  of  the  original  statement.  So,  if  you  assume  that  in 
a  diflferent  universe  two  plus  two  equal  five,  a  system  of  mathematics 
can  be  constructed  accordingly.  The  same  is  true  of  a  space  of  four 
dimensions.  Whether  conceivable  or  not,  if  we  choose  to  assume  it, 
a  system  of  geometry  can  no  doubt  be  deduced  from  it.  It  may  be 
no  enrichment  of  truth,  yet  the  logic  itself  may  be  unimpeachable. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  completed  infinite.  If  you  admit  in- 
finite quantities,  then  all  our  ordinary  calculations,  based  upon  finite 
values,  are  upset.  The  half  is  no  less  than  the  whole,  and  dropping 
out  any  number  of  steps  does  not  affect  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
series.  But  while  such  juggling  may  impress  the  uninitiated,  the 
assumption  that  there  are  any  but  finite  facts  or  values  should  never 
have  been  admitted;  and  then  the  contradictions  would  never  have 
occurred.  There  are  series,  indeed,  which  can  not  be  completed  and 
whose  sum  is  predictable;  but  this  is  because  of  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  series  and  which  is  finite,  and  not  because  of  completing  the, 
by  definition,  incompletable.  If  you  look  at  the  quantitative  and 
definable  side  of  the  series,  dropping  out  terms  does  indeed  make  a 
difference,  because  here  you  are  dealing  with  definite  content  and 
not  juggling  with  terms  merely.  So  in  the  series  1  +  i  +  i  etc.  ^  2, 
if  you  drop  out  the  first  term,  the  series  does  not  equal  2,  but  1,  and 
every  term  dropped  thus  makes  a  definite  assignable  difference. 
If  terms  make  no  difference,  that  is  no  sign  that  you  have  completed 
the  infinite,  but  that  you  have  ceased  to  talk  sense. 

The  critical  modem  study  of  geometry,  however,  if  it  has  thrown 
no  new  light  on  the  nature  of  things,  has  had  an  immense  value  as 
a  solvent  in  destroying  not  only  mathematical  dogmatism,  which  was 
the  longest  to  hold  out  against  the  critical  spirit,  but  dogmatism  as 
regards  other  eternal  verities  as  well,  which  pointed  to  the  axioms 
of  geometry  as  their  type  and  their  warrant  alike.  The  old  bulwark 
of  a  priorism  has  at  last  been  shattered. 

The  physical  scientist  selects  among  these  mathematical  models 
such  as  will  enable  him  best  to  manipulate  or  anticipate  his  facts. 
Mathematics  thus  furnishes  a  convenient,  though  artificial,  frame- 
work for  science.  Whether  this  framework  is  real  or  not  is  no  con- 
cern of  the  astronomer  or  physicist.  It  is  at  least  a  convenient  tool 
in  marshaling  and  utilizing  his  facts. 

But  the  question  may  be  raised:  IIow  does  mathematics  come 
about  its  ideals:  its  straight  line,  circle,  etc.?  It  was  this  mystery 
that  converted  Plato  to  the  theory  of  preexistence.  It  has  always 
played  an  important  part  in  the  theory  of  innate  ideas.     All  we  can 
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say  here  is  that  such  a  limit  as  the  straight  line  no  doubt  has  its  in- 
stinctive or  motor  basis.  It  is  part  of  the  law  of  economy  and  con- 
ceivably at  least  has  played  a  part  in  race  survival,  for  *the  shortest 
line/  which  is  Euclid's  motor  definition,  must,  other  things  being 
equal,  have  been  economic  and  given  an  advantage  in  pursuit  and 
escape.  For  us,  however,  these  ideals  are  posited  as  limits  in  the 
service  of  the  constructive  will  and  have  no  reality  except  as  we 
posit  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  psychological  or  biological  genesis  of  space, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  actual  content  in  connection  with  our 
space-coordinations,  it  may  still  be  insisted  that  what  space  means 
is  a  perspective  of  coexistent  perceptual  values.  In  the  service  of 
our  purposes,  Miinsterberg  might  say,  the  will  constructs  its  per- 
spective of  nearer  and  farther.  It  arranges  the  various  perceptual 
contents  with  reference  to  each  other  within  a  scheme  for  its  own 
convenience.  This  scheme  may  be  a  subjective  perspective,  as  when 
the  ego  simply  arranges  the  contents  with  reference  to  itself  as 
center.  In  that  case  nearer  and  farther  have  reference  to  our  own 
subjective  purposes  or  will-attitudes.  Or  the  scheme  may  be  the 
result  of  social  agreement,  a  convenient  description  in  the  service  of 
purposes  which  we  must  share,  and  such  in  the  end  are  all  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life.  In  this  case  mathematical  models  are  substi- 
tuted for  our  individual  imagery;  loci  are  divested  of  their  purely 
egoistic  reference;  different  astronomers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  totally  different  psychological  settings,  can  direct  their 
telescopes  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  and  different  geographers 
can  cooperate  in  piecing  out  the  map  of  the  earth. 

But,  whether  the  point  of  view  be  ego-centric  or  social,  such  a 
perspective  scheme  is  phenomenal  and  not,  as  such  at  any  rate,  real. 
The  map  of  England  with  its  dots  and  colors,  the  astronomer's 
squares  and  circles,  are  convenient  equivalents  for  the  actual  rela- 
tions or  distances,  but  no  one  would  maintain  that  they  are  the  real 
thing.  So  far  from  the  perspective  map  and  the  real  space  being 
identical,  the  ideal  construction  does  not  occupy  space  at  all  nor  does 
the  real  will  that  constructs.  Even  when  perceptual  pictures  are 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  map,  the  scale  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
truthfulness  of  the  map. 

With  such  a  space  construction  I  have  no  quarrel  so  long  as  its 
phenomenal  character  is  recognized.  We  do  find  it  convenient  for 
certain  purposes  to  construct  such  a  system  of  artificial  shorthand 
for  the  real  interactions  of  things.  What  I  would  insist,  is  that 
such  a  conception  ^yieans  something  more  than  the  phenomenal 
equivalents  with  which  it  deals;  that  it  serves  to  i^ymbolize  real 
externality  or  distance  which  the  will  must  acknowledge  and  tor 
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the  sake  of  which,  or  to  adjust  itself  to  which,  it  invents  its  system 
of  artificial  equivalents.  Such  a  space  conception,  then,  just  because 
it  is  convenient,  must  point  to  some  characteristic  of  the  real  in  the 
very  necessity  for  such  spreading  out,  how  phenomenal  or  artificial 
soever  the  ideal  equivalents  may  be. 

The  most  brilliant  of  modern  idealists  has  striven  to  give  this 
perspective  space  a  real  existence  in  his  final  conception  of  reality. 
In  his  *New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,'  space,  for 
Fichte,  becomes  the  'permanent,  absolute  contemplation,'  ** which, 
however,  presupposes  itself  as  absolutely  being  to  itself  according 
to  the  demonstrated  law  of  the  reflection  of  consciousness.  It  is  the 
on-itself-reposing,  firm  glance  of  intelligence,  the  resting  immanent 
light,  the  eternal  eye  in-itself  and  for-itself.*'  And  again,  if  you 
can  stand  any  more  such  language:  **The  substantial,  solid  and  rest- 
ing space  is,  according  to  the  above,  the  original  light,  before  all 
actual  knowledge,  only  thinkable  and  intelligible,  but  not  visible  and 
not  to  be  contemplated,  as  produced  through  freedom."  The  con- 
struction of  space  is  secondary,  *is  a  taking  hold  of  itself  on  the  part 
of  light,  a  self-penetration  of  light,  ever  from  one  point  and  realized 
within  knowledge  itself;  a  secondary  condition  of  light,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  it,  we  should  term  clearness,  the  act  en- 
lightening. '  And  truly  it  needs  enlightening.  But,  with  such  light 
as  I  have  on  the  Fichtean  conception  of  space,  it  becomes  for  him  the 
self-intuitive  eternal  system  of  truth  or,  which  here  amounts  to  the 
same,  reality.  It  is  not  merely  the  type  of  the  eternal,  but  it  is  the 
eternal ;  not  merely  the  valid,  but  the  real.  Perhaps  Fichte  is  right 
that  if  we  are  to  translate  space  into  terms  of  one  eternal  self-con- 
scious contemplation  such  must  be  its  meaning.  But  that  loses  what- 
ever of  meaning  space  has  for  us.  It  reduces  it  to  a  mere  spaceless 
eternal  view-point.  John  E.  Boodin. 

Umversity  of  Kansas. 


A   NEW   LOGICAL   DIAGRAM 

n^IIE  diagram  is  a  non-essential  in  logic;  but  the  increased  tend- 
-*'•  eney  on  the  part  of  comparatively  recent  writers  towards  its 
use  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  a  decidedly  practical  illus- 
trative and  educational  value.  Unfortunately  all  diagrams  which 
have  as  yet  been  proposed  labor  under  some  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
advantage. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  diagram 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  a  step  towards  the  desired  ideal. 
The  demands  which  a  satisfactory  diagram  must  meet  are  few, 
but  vital : 
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First,  there  must  be  a  complete  symmetrical  one-one  correspond- 
ence between  the  elements  of  the  diagram,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  the  elements  of  the  given  logical  universe.  These  latter  elements 
consist  of  all  of  the  possible  combinations  of  the  classes  considered, 
or  of  their  symbolic  representatives.  This  condition  demands  that 
the  diagrammatic  elements,  like  the  symbolic  ones,  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  collectively  exhaustive.  If  the  diagram  is  to  be  of  prac- 
tical utility,  it  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  construction,  secure 
complete  one-one  correspondence  automatically  for  any  number  of 
classes;  thus  relieving  the  user  of  all  responsibility  as  to  whether 
every  symbolic  subclass  has  its  graphical  representative  in  his  diar 
gram  or  not :  not  a  simple  matter  when  it  is  considered  that  successive 
addition  of  classes  involves  successive  doubling  of  the  number  of 
subclasses. 

Secondly,  if  the  diagram  is  to  be  practically  valuable,  it  must 
be  simple  in  construction  and  appearance,  free  from  any  possible 
source  of  confusion,  readily  adaptable  to  any  desired  modification 
of  conditions  and,  in  general,  its  manipulation  must  be  easy,  quick 
and  reliable. 

Lastly,  as  the  number  of  classes  considered  increases,  the  diagram 
must  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  symbolic  notation  with  perfect 
correspondence  and  simplicity;  in  one  word,  it  must  be  'simply- 
extensible.  ' 

The  shortcomings  of  the  usual  diagrams  are  familiar  to  all.  The 
Eulerian  circles,  at  their  best,  are  limited  to  the  case  of  three-class 
representation,  for  which,  it  is  true,  they  serve  admirably.  The 
four-ellipse  system  for  four-class  representation,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Venn,^  is  confusing  at  first.  A  five-ellipse  system  fails  to  represent 
five-class  combinations;  and  Mr.  Venn's  modification  creates  more 
confusion  than  ever.  These  difficulties  were  recognized  by  Mr. 
Venn,  for  he  questions  the  utility  of  such  diagrams  for  extension 
beyond  the  five-class  case. 

The  diagram  of  Dr.  H.  Marquand^  comes  nearest  to  satisfying 
all  the  conditions ;  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  extensibility  and  its 
perfect  correspondence ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  elements 
of  a  single  class  are  in  discrete  groups,  even  in  the  simplest  possible 
cases,  and  this  involves  unnecessary  complexity. 

In  the  design  of  the  follow^ing  diagram  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  utilize  the  bisection  principle  and  class-group  units  in  a 
multiple  self -representative  series  so  that  the  result  may  have  the 
good  features  of  each  method  without  its  faults.     The  unit  chosen 

*  *  Symboh'c  Logic/  p.  116. 
'Philosophical  Magazine,  October,  1881. 
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is  the  four-class  diagram,*  and  the  geometrical  form  of  it  is  that  of 
the  square,  since  this  figure  lends  itself  most  readily  to  unit  com- 
binations of  the  kind  desired;  and  it  has  been  so  subdivided  as  to 
be  adapted  to  class  representation  up  to  and  including  seven  classes ; 
so  that  the  unit  itself  will  serve  the  purpose  for  all  ordinary  cases. 
At  the  same  time  its  manipulation  is  not  so  complex  as  to  make  it 
in  any  degree  confusing  to  the  student,  and  its  colligation  for  ex- 
tension is  of  the  simplest  possible  kind. 

Fig.  1. 
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The  Four-class  Diagram. 
The  class  (ibcd  is  at  the  crossing  of  strips  ah  and  ed. 

Let  the  logical  universe  be  represented  by  a  square*  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  *  primary'  square),  divided  by  vertical  lines  into 
four  vertical  strips,  and  by  horizontal  lines  into  four  horizontal 
strips. 

•  See  Fig.  1. 
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Let  class  a  be  represented  by  the  first  and  second  vertical  strips, 
counting  from  left  to  right,  taken  together ;  and  class  6  by  the  second 
and  third,  taken  together. 

Let  class  c  be  represented  by  the  first  and  second  horizontal 
strips,  counting  down,  taken  together;  and  class  d  by  the  second 
and  third,  taken  together. 

Then  the  individual  vertical  strips  will  represent  in  order  a  b, 
ab,  ab,  ab;  and  the  horizontal  strips  will  represent  cd,  cd,  cd,  cd. 

Any  combination  of  these  pairs  of  terfns  may  be  found  at  once 
with  great  ease,  as  the  particular  *  secondary'  square  representing 
the  logical  product  under  consideration  will  be  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  strips  w^hich  represent  these  term-pairs. 

This  figure  is  easily  constructed,  and  offers  no  possible  chance 
for  confusion;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  indicative  notation  makes 
it  easily  remembered,  and  simple  in  use. 

Fig.  2. 
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The  Seven-class  Diagbam. 
^^^  is  at  'xy'  and  is  located  by  Btepa  in  this  order :  ab^  edf^/^gi 
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This  figure  may  be  adapted  to  three-class  representation  by 
making  c  a  zero  class,  i.  e.,  erase  the  upper  half  of  the  diagram :  and 
to  two-class  representation  by  making  d  also  a  zero  class,  leaving 
only  the  bottom  row. 

To  represent  the  relations  of  five  classes,  construct  the  diagram 
as  before  for  any  four  of  the  five  classes.  Then  in  addition  add 
to  the  figure  all  possible  diagonals*  in  one  direction.  Consider 
these  diagonals  as  sides  of  diagonal  strips,  and  let  one  of  the  two 
sets  of  alternate  diagonal  strips  represent  the  fifth  class. 

Each  secondary  square  is  now  subdivided  into  two  triangles, 
each  of  which  will  have  the  same  class-product  of  a,  b,  c,  d  as  be- 
fore; but  one  of  them  has  this  product  combined  with  e,  and  the 
other,  this  same  product  combined  with  e. 

The  process  of  locating  any  of  the  thirty-two  possible  subclasses 
is  identically  the  same  as  for  a  four-class  product,  augmented  merely 
by  the  choice  of  two  specific  triangles  to  meet  a  fifth-class  demand. 

For  six-class  representation,*  add  to  the  primary  square  both 
sets  of  diagonals,  and  let  one  of  the  two  sets  of  alternate  diagonal 
strips  represent  the  fifth  class,  and  one  of  the  two  sets  of  opposite- 
diagonal  strips  represent  the  sixth  class. 

Each  secondary  square  is  now  subdivided  into  four  triangles. 
Classes  a,  b,  c,  d  determine  the  secondary  square  as  before ;  classes 
e,  f  determine  which  of  the  four  specific  triangles  is  to  be  taken; 
and  the  proper  subdivision  is  thus  located  easily,  quickly  and  with 
certainty. 

A  further  subdivision  of  the  secondary  square  by  lines  through 
its  center  parallel  to  its  sides  (shown  dotted  in  a  typical  square  in 
Fig.  2),  together  with  the  convention  that  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  four  triangles  the  right  or  upper  half,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
represent  g,  and  the  other  half  g,  renders  possible  the  clear  repre- 
sentation of  the  128  subclasses  of  the  seven  classes  a  .  .  .  g-,  and 
the  tracing  of  any  given  class-product  to  the  proper  secondary 
square,  proper  triangle  and  proper  half  of  the  triangle  is  a  simple, 
short  and  certain  process. 

To  represent  more  than  seven  classes,  replace  each  of  the  sec- 
ondary squares  in  the  fundamental  four-class  diagram  by  a  four- 
class  diagram  as  a  unit.  The  resulting  figure*  contains  all  possible 
eight-class  combinations,  each  of  which  may  be  located  in  two  similar 
steps;  one  to  locate  the  secondary  square,  now  itself  of  primary 
form,  and  one  to  locate  its  proper  secondary  square.     These  latter 

•  Diagonal  bisectors  have  been  introduced  in  preference  to  horizontal  or 
vertical  ones,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  existing  strips. 

•  See  Fig.  2. 

•  See  Fig.  3,  or. 
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squares  will  be  referred  to  as  'tertiary.'  Modifications  of  the  sec- 
ondary square  unit  as  already  described  for  five,  six  or  seven  classes^ 
will  adapt  the  entire  fi^re  to  representation  of  nine,  ten  or  eleven 
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The  Extended  Diagram. 
The  class  abcdefyh  is  at  'x,'  and  is  located  by  ab^  td 

>  _  The  class  abcdefghij  is  at  'y,'  and  is  located  by  a6,  od^ 
^y  ghy  iy  j. 
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classes;  after  which,  replacing  the  tertiary  square  by  the  four-class 
unit,  and  its  successive  modifications,  will  extend  the  diagram  by  a 
process  which  is  clearly  recurrent,  and  indefinitely  continuous. 

It  will  be  found  a  practical  advantage  for  very  complex 

^  See  Fig.  3,  y. 
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to  use,  for  each  four-class  set,  a  typical  unit  as  a  key,  on  which  its 
particular  four-class  notation  is  marked,  rather  than  to  confuse  the 
primary  square  by  a  superabundance  of  class  terms;  and  also  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  such  a  key  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  complete  diagram  need  be  carried  out  in  extreme 
detail  in  those  portions  only  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
under  discussion  apply. 

From  the  method  of  its  construction  it  is  evident  that  this  dia- 
grammatic scheme  furnishes  perfect  correspondence  for  any  number 
of  classes.  The  four-class  unit,  with  its  modifications,  is  simple; 
and  on  account  of  the  recurrent  character  of  the  extension  process, 
with  the  use  of  key  units,  the  manipulation  of  the  diagram  never  can 
become  more  complex  than  in  the  seven-class  case. 

Wm.  J.  Newun. 
Amhebst  College. 


DISCUSSION    , 


METAPHYSICS,    SCIENQ^   OR   ART 

T  T  is  not  strange  that  the  imaginatifve  dignity,  as  contrasted  with 
J-  the  scientific  worthlessness,  ajr  most  metaphysical  speculation 
should  suggest  the  essential  iden^fjfty  of  this  philosophical  discipline 
with  art  rather  than  with  kno^edge.  The  summary  verdict  which 
many  a  student  feels  compejfted  to  pass  upon  the  great  historical 
systems,  such  as  Plato's,  SjjRnoza's  and  Schopenhauer's,  is:  Magnifi- 
cent, but— untrue.  And/though  narrowness  of  historical  vision,  or 
close  personal  or  literaryf  contact  with  a  living  thinker,  may  lead  to 
enthusiastic  discipleship/in  gome  distinctly  modem  doctrine,  never- 
theless an  impartial  judgment  must  ascribe  to  such  doctrine  precisely 
the  defects,  in  greateryfr  less  measure,  of  its  predecessors. 

If  we  enter  some^at  more  into  detail,  the  kinship  of  metaphysics 
with  art  becomes  clearly  evident.  Both  are  *  self-expression,'  t.  e., 
the  manifestation  o#  a  certain  type  of  personality ;  both  display  a 
ruling  idea  and  a  disposition  to  ignore  or  pervert  facts  which  do  not 
accord  with  this  ifgea ;  both  give  emotional  satisfaction,  and  this  not 
as  a  psychical  Q^cessory,  such  as  may  appear  in  connection  with  sci- 
entific research!  i^t  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  product.  What 
we  have  presem^^j  to  us  in  the  metaphysical  scheme,  as  in  the  work 
of  art,  is  an  i:tnaginative  construction  which  we  may  appreciate  by 
temporarily  d  etaching  ourselves  from  our  surroundings.  The  world 
is  continualM  changing  in  ways  which  we  do  not  appreciate ;  art  gives 
us  things  wJljch  do  not  change,  or  which  change  in  ways  which  we 
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do  appreciate.  And  so  idealism,  for  example,  aims  to  make  us  ap- 
preciate the  world  as  we  appreciate  a  picture,  or  a  musical  theme, 
or  a  bit  of  our  own  thought-life.  We  sometimes  enthusiastically 
call  such  appreciation  'understanding,'  or  *  knowledge,'  just  as  Abt 
Vogler  ejaculates,  ''  'Tis  we  musicians  know."  But  the  fact  is  that 
our  state  of  mind  is  decidedly  emotional,  that  it  is  not  real  A;noti?ledge 
at  all,  since  our  well-instructed  fellows  reject  it  in  favor  of  some 
other  theory— but  is  importantly  subjective.  Historically,  logically 
and  psychologically,  then,  this  resemblance  between  metaphysics  and 
art  is  obvious. 

Furthermore,  that  metaphysics  is  not  science,  in  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  term,  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  Scientific  conclu- 
sions, it  is  true,  enter  into  metaphysical  speculation,  but  they  do 
not  impart  their  own  certainty  thereto.  Many  are  the  scientific 
facts  about  matter,  and  these  are  used  by  both  idealist  and  ma- 
terialist, but  whether  matter  is  fundamentally  lumps,  or  energy,  or 
the  phenomenal  expression  of  ideas,  we  can  not  say— except  in  mo- 
ments of  enthusiasm,  or  as  a  frankly  personal  opinion. 

Such  reasons  as  the  foregoing  w^ould  induce  us  to  deny  to  meta- 
physics the  title  of  knowledge,  and  to  restore  its  dignity  by  placing 
it  among  the  arts.  And  this  appears  to  be  Dr.  Gordon's  thought.^ 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  do  a  certain  injustice  to  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  metaphysics,  an  injustice  which  suggests  the  following 
<jomments. 

The  purpose  of  metaphysics  is  the  purpose  of  science,  not  the 
purpose  of  art.  The  metaphysician  aims  at  the  discovery  of  truth; 
the  artist  at  the  production  of  beauty.  The  one  constructs  an  idea 
ivhich,  he  hopes  and  believes,  correctly  represents  reality,  the  other 
makes  a  reality  which  expresses  an  idea.  If  a  painter  said,  **  Com- 
pare my  canvas  with  my  model  and  observe  its  aecuracy,"  both  he 
and  the  observers  would  ignore  its  primary  esthetic  significance,  for 
copying,  as  such,  is  not  art;  but  this  is  precisely  what  the  meta- 
physician does  and  must  say.  He  may  be  an  artist,  and  may  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  introduce  the  art  spirit  into  his  thinking, 

^  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  111.,  No.  14.  Her  assertion  that  'metaphysics, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  practical  effect,  might  be  classed  more  fitly  as  an 
art  than  as  a  science*  (p.  365)  is  ambiguous.  The  qualifj^ing  phrase  suggests 
that  there  is  another  standpoint,  and  her  use  of  the  term  V  science '  leaves  it 
unclear  whether  or  not  there  is  another  kind  of  knowledge,  to  which  meta- 
physics might  lay  claim.  1  suppose,  however,  that  the  important  test  for  her 
is  pragmatic,  that  her  estimate  of  the  epistemological  value  of  metaphysics  is 
based  on  its  practical  effects.  Of  course  if  the  question  concerns  simply  the 
existence  of  an  art-character  in  metaphysics,  it  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  but  if  there  is  an  implication  that  metaphysics  is  not  knowledge 
in  any  sense  whatever,  there  is  room  for  discussion. 
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but  his  purpose  is  to  make  a  mental  copy  of  reality  in  its  important 
features  and  principles,  and  the  thing  has  metaphysical  worth  only 
as  it  is  a  correct  copy.*  Neo-Platonism  and  Fichteanism  have  re- 
markable esthetic  features,  but  what  we,  as  metaphysical  students, 
seek  to  learn  is  the  extent  to  which  they  correctly  set  forth  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  development  of  reality.  Any  such  scheme  is  tested 
by  the  question,  Is  it  true  ?  Indeed,  it  aims  to  tell  the  truth  whether 
pleasant  or  not,  and  the  honesty  of  its  purpose  is  rewarded  by  the 
supreme  and  peculiar  satisfaction  which  belongs  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  seeks  to  please,  and 
his  works,  as  art,  must  submit  to  test  by  standards  of  beauty,  what- 
ever these  are.  So  great  an  artist  as  Browning  is  justly  criticized 
for  the  disagreeable  roughness  of  his  versification.  Of  course  par- 
ticular works  of  art  may  be  judged  from  other  points  of  view,  as  in 
the  case  of  moral  criticism  of  realistic  fiction,  but  such  criticism  is 
not  esthetic.  Hence  while  metaphysics  may  possess  art  qualities, 
these  are  not  its  primary  motive,  and  therefore  do  not  serve  to  iden- 
tify it  essentially  with  art.' 

Passing  to  the  psychological  analysis  of  metaphysical  concepts, 
e,  g.,  unity,  possibility,  etc.,  into  motor  attitudes  and  functions,  the 
question  before  us  is:  Does  such  analysis  show  that  these  concepts 
are  esthetic  rather  than  scientific?  Our  answer  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing diflBculties.  Many  of  these  concepts  are  common  property 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Does  the  difference  of  usage  have  a  cor- 
respondent difference  of  motor  expression,  and  if  so,  what  is  this 
difference  ?  It  must  be  generic,  to  match  the  distinction  between  art 
and  science,  and  hence  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  as  Dr. 
Gordon  suggests,  in  the  emotional  tone  of  metaphysical  ideas.  This 
theory,  however,  is  not  well  supported  by  introspection,  since  specula- 
tion, upon  the  nature  of  time  or  space  for  instance,  may  proceed 
without  other  emotional  consciousness  than  satisfaction  in  the  search 
for  truth,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  botanist's  delight  in  discover- 
ing the  unity  of  plant  species  may  be  strongly  felt.  It  is  pn)bably 
true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
the  completion  or  possession  of  an  all-embracing  scheme  of  things, 
but  such  satisfaction  does  not  appear  identical  with  the  appreciation 

'  1  nm  awaro  that  the  word  *  copy '  gives  offense  to  many  epistemologists, 
but  this  consideration  seems  final:  If  a  thought  and  the  object  of  that  thought 
are  distinct  in  any  sense  whatever,  then  the  term,  figurative  if  you  please  but 
indicating  a  fact,  is  justified. 

• "  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  scientist  is  always  to  convince  some  one,  that 
of  the  artist  to  interest  and  move  some  one"  (p.  307).  But  metaphysicians, 
almost  without  exception,  have  been  teachers,  and  so  would  seem  to  belong 
to  the  first  class.  My  personal  contact  with  such  teachers  convinces  me  that 
their  primary  aim  is  not  to  interest  or  move  except  in  an  intellectual  way. 
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of  beauty,  nor  sufficient  to  place  metaphysics  among  the  arts  rather 
than  in  the  domain  of  science.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Gordon's  analysis 
and  simple  reference  to  the  James-Lange  theory  do  not  explicitly 
support  her  contention. 

The  assertion  that  metaphysical  doctrines  make  *no  difference 
immediately  for  overt  action, '  but  do  make  *  a  difference  in  sentiment, 
mood  or  disposition'  (p.  370)  is  puzzling.     A  mood  or  disposition 
expresses  itself  definitely  in  conduct,  so  that  overt-ness  is  hardly- 
available  as  a  criterion,  but  marks  rather  our  subjective  limitations 
of  perception.     Apart  from  this  fact,  however,  metaphysical  beliefe 
often  result  directly  in  open  action.      Animism  produces  multitu- 
dinous acts ;  Christian  Science— which  is  certainly  metaphysics  rather 
than  science— has  a  very  definite  practise;  religious  worship,  or  the 
abstinence  from  it,  may  be  the  outcome  of  genuine  metaphysical  in- 
quir>\     Moreover,  there  is  a  very  well-established  opinion  that  sci- 
ence itself  depends  upon  metaphysical  presuppositions.     When  we 
examine  our  daily  lives  we  find  that  many  of  our  acts  are,  not  works 
of  art,  nor  mere  discharges  of  emotion,  nor  applications  of  scientific 
facts,  but  expressions  of  metaphysical  instinct,  or  results  of  meta- 
physical speculation.     That  is  to  say,  we  have  genuine  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  for  what  we  do;  and  these  reasons  are  corollaries  of  our 
metaphysics.     It  may  be  said  that  they  are  emotional  in  character, 
and  this  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  conscious  motives  are  more 
or  less  emotional,  and  therefore  that  the  presence  of  emotion  does 
not  disprove  the  connection  between  metaphysical  belief  and  conduct. 
Whether  action  follows  from  a  broad  or  fundamental  principle  that 
we  call  metaphysical,  or  from  a  narrow,  specialized  principle  that 
we  call  scientific,  depends  upon  circumstances,  but  in  either  case 
there  may  be  a  genuine  intellectual  basis.     Hence  the  distinction  on 
grounds  of  practical  effect  seems  questionable.      And  finally,  the 
charge  that  Augustine's  solution  of  skepticism  and  Kant's  ethical 
prescription  have  no  result  upon  overt  action  seems  to  me  in  the 
plainest  contradiction  to  facts.     Do  we  not  know  that  a  respect  for 
law  in  greneral  may  issue  in  conduct  with  stern  and  terrifying  eflEectf 
^letaphysics,  consciously  pursued,  is  an  attempt  to  be  scientific 
on  a  large  scale.      The  magnitude  and  profundity  of  its  task  dif- 
ferentiate it  in  many  ways  from  science,  and,  in  particular,  offer  a 
temptation  to  substitute  an  imaginative  symmetry,  with  details  which 
look  well,  for  a  strict  and  tedioiLs  adherence  to  facts.     But  the  pur- 
pose of  speculation  is  knowledge,  and  if  it  is  carefully  done  it  se- 
cures some  truth.     Its  resemblance  to  art  is  accidental  and  super- 
ficial ;  its  kinship  with  science  is  generic  and  fundamental. 

Bernard  C.  Ewer. 

NOKTH  wESTEBN  UnHt'EBSITT. 
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The  Nature  of  Truth.     Harold  H.  Joachim.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

1906.     Pp.  182. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  creep  and  breathe  upon  the  earth  man  is  the 
most  iconoclastic — ^because  he  is  also  the  most  iconoplastic.  He  is  ever 
engaged  in  forming  ideals  for  his  delectation  and  worship,  and  continu- 
ally discovering  his  worship  to  be  idolatry  and  shattering  his  own  crea- 
tions. 

The  reason  for  this  absurdly  wasteful  procedure  is  always  the  same. 
The  ideal  has  been  constructed,  the  idol  has  been  set  up,  too  uncritically. 
Too  little  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  foimdations  of  the  ideal  to  build 
upon  them  an  enduring  structure.  The  requirements  which  an  ideal 
must  satisfy  have  been  ignored.  Yet  these  requirements  are  simple. 
They  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  The  ideal  must  be  attainable  by  a  thought  which  starts  from  our 
actual  human  standpoint. 

2.  When  constructed  it  must  be  relevant  to  actual  human  life. 

8.  The  ideal  must  be  realizable  by  the  development  of  man's  actual 
life. 

4.  Yet  it  must  have  *  independent '  authority  over  actual  human  life. 
Or,  more  briefly,  the  ideal  must  (a)  he  an  ideal  for  man,  and  yet  (b)  have 
authority  over  man. 

Unless  the  first  condition  is  complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the  ideal 
will  be  the  arbitrary  creation  of  a  fancy  which  uses  the  actual  only  as  a 
JTunping-off  place  into  cloudlands  and  dreamlands.  And  any  ideal,  which 
is  arrived  at  thus  per  saltum,  is  bound  to  reveal  its  illusory  nature  so  soon 
as  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  hack  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual,  *.  e.,  to 
apply  the  ideal  to  human  life.  We  then  find  that  we  can  not  get  back 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal;  with  its  glamour  in  our  eyes  the  actual 
seems  hideous  and  distorted,  alien  and  unintelligible.  Whereat,  enraged, 
we  may  feel  tempted  to  pronounce  it  radically  false  and  vicious  and  to 
build  out  our  *  ideal '  into  a  veritable  paradise  of  fools. 

Unless  the  second  condition  is  complied  with,  our  ideal  becomes  non- 
functional, and  therefore  really  meaningless.  A  real  ideal  for  man  must 
be  applicable  to  the  world  of  man's  experience.  An  ideal  which  is  not  so 
applicable  is  no  ideal  for  man,  even  though  it  might  entrance  angels  and 
redeem  absolutes.  And  clearly  an  ideal  which  has  been  reached  by  a 
jump  is  pretty  certain  to  prove  thus  inapplicable.  As  it  was  not  reached 
by  a  gradual  approach  from  the  actual,  it  can  not  return  to  the  actual 
world  and  enlighten  its  gropings.  It  owed  its  being  to  invalid  fancy; 
it  owes  its  application  to  an  irrational  fiat. 

Unless  the  third  condition  is  complied  with  the  ideal  loses  its  com- 
pelling power.  The  impossible  is  no  source  of  obligation,  no  center  of 
attraction;  nor  is  it  rational  to  aim  at  its  attainment.  The  notion  that 
an  ideal  would  not  be  an  ideal  if  it  were  realizable  is  a  false  inference 
from  the  fact  that  ideals  are  progressive,  and  expand  as  actuality  ap- 
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preaches  the  level  of  what  once  seemed  the  ideal.  It  overlooks  the  fact 
that  throughout  this  whole  process  the  ideal  has  to  be  conceived  as  essen- 
tially realizable.  If  this  belief  in  its  possibility  failed  us,  our  devotion 
would  at  once  be  stultified. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  fourth  condition  that  the  other  three  have  usu- 
ally been  sacrificed.  Ideals  have  been  unnaturally  projected  into  a  non- 
human  sphere,  they  have  been  rendered  inefficacious  and  imi)ossible  by 
being  dissociated  from  human  life,  in  order  to  guarantee  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  enhance  their  authority.  That  this  procedure  is  self- 
defeating  has  already  been  explained.  It  may  be  shown  also  to  rest  on 
radically  false  conceptions  of  the  authority  and  *  independence  *  of  ideals. 
Their  *  authority '  must  not  be  conceived  as  imposed  on  man ;  it  must  be 
freely  constituted  and  recognized  by  him.  Nor  can  their  *  independence ' 
be  conceived  as  absolute;  it  can  not  mean  absence  of  relation  to  human 
life.  It  can  at  most  be  relative,  a  tentative  simplification  of  the  actual 
facts,  an  exclusion  of  this  or  that  unimportant  circumstance,  of  this  or 
that  discrepant  desire,  of  this  or  that  discordant  claim.  But  to  set  up 
an  ideal  wholly  independent  of  terrestrial  conditions,  human  psychology 
and  individual  claims,  to  argue  that  because  experience  shows  that  some 
such  features  may  be  set  aside,  all  may  in  a  body  be  excluded  a  priori, 
seems  merely  to  exemplify  the  fallacy  of  *  composition.'  It  should  never 
bo  forgotten  that  in  any  actually  working  ideal  the  'independence'  is 
functional,  and  strictly  limited  to  the  sense  and  extent  which  efficacy 
requires. 

I 

These  reflections  have  not  been  wholly  inspired  by  Mr.  Joachim's  in- 
teresting and  instructive  essay,  but  they  find  in  it  abundant  illustration. 
It  is  always  an  affecting  spectacle  to  behold  the  good  man  conscientiously 
practising  the  idol-breaking  art  upon  the  idols  of  his  soul,  but  the  total 
failure  of  Mr.  Joachim's  investigation  of  the  nature  of  truth,  which  he 
himself  confesses  in  such  handsome  terms  (pp.  171-180),  might  have  been 
predicted  by  any  one  who  had  examined  the  functioning  of  human  ideals. 

Mr.  Joachim  has  courted  failure  by  the  fundamental  assumptions 
which  perv^adc  his  ideal  of  truth. 

1.  He  has  assumed  that  the  *  critical'  question  is  out  of  date.  No- 
where (Iocs  he  betray  any  consciousness  of  the  need  for  asking,  **  How 
can  I  know  all  this  that  I  have  assumed?  How  are  the  facts  assumed 
compatible  with  my  knowing  them  ? "  He  has  not  in  consequence  raised 
the  question  how  his  ideal  was  arrived  at. 

2.  He  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  assume  an  impossible  standpoint, 
without  realizing  until  it  was  too  late  that  nothing  could  be  said  from  it 
that  was  in  the  least  degree  relevant  to  the  facts  of  human  life.  As- 
suming that  *  the  nature  of  truth '  concerned  '  the  character  of  an  ideally 
complete  experience,'  and  not  the  actual  procedures  of  human  minds,  he 
inevitably  lays  it  down  that  "  there  can  be  one  and  only  one  such  eiperi- 
ence:  or  only  one  significant  whole,  the  significance  of  which  is  self-con- 
tained in  the  sense  required.  For  it  is  absolute  self -fulfillment,  abaoltUeljf 
.alf-^^ontQiTi^  siq^nificance,  that  is  postulated ;  and  nothing  short  of  abao- 
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lute  individuality — nothing  short  of  the  completely  whole  experience — 
can  satisfy  this  postulate.  And  human  knowledge,  not  merely  my  knowl- 
edge or  yours,  but  the  best  and  fullest  knowledge  in  the  world  at  any 
stage  of  its  development — is  clearly  not  a  significant  whole  in  this  ideally 
complete  sense.  Hence  the  truth  is — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
human  inielligence — an  ideal,  and  an  ideal  which  can  never  as  such,  or 
in  its  completeness,  be  actual  as  human  experience.*'* 

8.  Having  assumed  such  an  ideal,  he  is  compelled  to  abstract  as  far  as 
possible,  from  everything  human,  real  and  concrete.  But  ultimately 
this  abstraction  proves  impracticable,  and  when  at  last  his  conception  of 
truth  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  fact  of  human  error,  its  breakdown 
is  as  irretrievable  as  it  was  inevitable:  for  it  is  the  collapse  into  its  in- 
terior emptiness  of  the  bubble  of  a  false  ideal  under  pressure  from  the 
real  it  had  scouted. 

That  Mr.  Joachim  has  really  made  all  these  assumptions  can  be 
made  plain  in  his  own  words.  Thus,  (1)  he  describes  on  p.  178  his 
assumption  of  the  standpoint:  "That  the  truth  itself  is  one  and  whole 
and  complete,  and  that  all  thinking  and  all  experience  moves  within  its 
recognition  and  subject  to  its  manifest  authority;  this  I  have  never 
doubted."  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  more  willing,  not  necessarily  to  doubt, 
but  at  least  to  examine,  this  assimiption,  he  would  not  have  been  forced 
to  doubt  so  much  in  the  end.  For  it  was  decidedly  uncritical  thus  to 
rule  out  the  question  of  whence  came  the  features  in  the  ideal  he  pos- 
tulated. It  was  also  by  definition  that  he  ruled  out  the  conception  of 
truth  as  a  human  ideal.  Hence  it  was  quite  superfluous  to  state  in  the 
preface  that  he  was  not  going  to  discuss  the  humanist  conception  of 
truth.  Ho  could  not:  from  his  point  of  view  the  humanist  position 
was  invisible,  and  was  bound  to  seem  '  a  denial  of  truth  altogether.' 

From  Mr.  Joachim's  standpoint  himian  knowing  could  not  possibly 
appear  as  anything  but  an  inexplicable  falling  away  from  the  serenity, 
purity  and  perfection  of  *  the  Ideal,'  as  *  unreal  abstractions '  which  it  is 
his  duty  *to  do  his  best  to  discredit'  (p.  69).  Or,  as  he  says  more  fully 
(pp.  167-8),  "  The  differences  of  this  and  that  knowing  mind — o  fortiori, 
the  confused  mass  of  idiosyncrasies  which  together  distinguish  this  *  per- 
son '  or  *  self '  from  that — are  recognized  only  to  be  set  aside  and,  if 
necessary,  discounted.  They  are  accidental  imperfections,  superficial 
irregularities,  in  the  medium  through  which  truth  is  reflected;  limita- 
tions in  the  vessels  through  which  knowledge  is  poured.  They  are,  so 
to  say.  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  knowledge;  and  the  passing  show  of 
arbitrary  variation,  which  they  create  on  the  surface,  leaves  the  depths 
untroubled — a  current  uniform  and  timeless.  My  and  your  thinking, 
my  and  your  self,  the  particular  temporal  processes,  and  the  extreme  self- 
substantiation  of  the  finite  *  modes  '  which  is  error  in  its  full  discordance : 

*  Pp.  78-0.  The  ideal  described  i«  clearly  not  an  ideal  for  man.  And, 
naturally,  Mr.  Joachim  finds  the  resources  of  human  language  inadequate  to 
describe  it.  Cf.  p.  83,  n.,  where  he  declares  that  though  he  calls  it  *  experi- 
ence/ the  word  is  '  unsatisfactory,'  and  that  he  uses  it  only  because  '  God ' 
would  be  '  misleading,'  and  '  the  Absolute '  and  '  the  Idea '  have  become  bywords. 
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these  are  incidents  somehow  [!]  connected  with  the  known  truth,  but 
they  themselves  and  the  manner  of  their  connection  are  excluded  from 
the  theory  of  knowledge." 

The  theory  of  knowledge,  then,  *  studies  the  known  truth  qua  timeless 
and  universal'  (p.  168),  and  the  judgments  of  science  can  not  be  "con- 
cerned with  the  concrete  thinking  of  the  individual  mind  qua  *  this  *  or 
'that,'  qua  differentiated  by  the  idiosyncrasies  developed  through  its 
particular  psychological  history"  (p.  93),  'in  all  the  accidental  and  con- 
fused psychical  setting'  (p.  115). 

Or  lastly  and  most  frankly  (p.  118),  "I  do  not  inquire  how  the  logi- 
cian can  pass  from  the  *  psychological  individual '  to  the  '  logical  subject/ 
from  this  actual  thinking  (with  all  its  psychical  machinery  and  particular 
setting)  to  the  thought  which  claims  truth  as  affirming  universal  mean- 
ing. The  logician,  I  am  convinced,  never  really  starts  with  this  indi- 
vidual thinker  in  the  sense  supposed;  and,  if  he  did,  the  passage  from 
this  psychological  fiction  to  the  subject  of  knowledge  would  be  impossible." 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Joachim  at  any  rate  has  never  started  with  *  this 
individual  thinker,'  but  equally  so  that  he  never  gets  to  him.  He  has 
assumed  his  '  logical '  standpoint,  and  never  doubts,  even  when  it  proves 
unworkable,  that  the  discrepancy  of  psychical  fact  is  mere  irrelevance 
and  confusion.  "We  have  been  demanding  all  along,"  he  says  (p.  82), 
"  an  entire  reversal  of  this  attitude"  (of  starting  from  the  actual).  "In 
our  view  it  is  the  Ideal  which  is  solid  and  substantial  and  fully  actuaL 
The  finite  experiences  are  rooted  in  the  Ideal.  They  share  its  actuality 
and  draw  from  it  whatever  being  and  conceivability  they  possess.  It  is 
a  perverse  attitude  to  condemn  the  Ideal  because  the  conditions  under 
which  finite  experiences  exhibit  their  fragmentary  activity  do  not  as  such 
restrict  its  being,  or  to  deny  that  it  is  conceivable,  because  the  conceiva- 
bility of  such  incomplete  expressions  is  too  confused  and  turbid  to  apply 
to  it." 

II 

What,  then,  is  this  standpoint  of  the  Ideal?  Page  76  tells  us  that 
"Truth  in  essential  nature  is  that  systematic  coherence  which  is  the 
character  of  a  significant  whole.  A  *  significant  whole '  is  an  org^anized 
individual  experience,  self-fulfilling  and  self-fulfilled.  Its  organization 
is  the  process  of  its  self -fulfillment,  and  the  concrete  manifestation  of  its 
individuality." 

Brave  words,  if  only  the  standpoint  of  the  '  the  Ideal '  could  be  main- 
tained, and  the  'individual  thinker'  be  wholly  dismissed  from  the  in- 
quiry !     Unluckily  he  can  not. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  can  not  be  guarded  against  human  profanation, 
even  in  the  logician's  paradise,  once  it  is  'somehow'  revealed  to  man. 
Kay,  the  logician  is  ultimately  driven  out  by  the  diabolical  machinations 
of  *  the  dual  nature  of  human  exi>erience,'  which  has  *  its  universality  and 
independence  and  yet  also  its  individuality  and  its  dependence  on  p&e^ 
sonal  and  private  conditions'  (p.  29).  "Truth,  beauty,  goodness  are 
timeless,  universal,  independent  structures;  and  yet  also  it  is  essential  to 
thew*  tr  V  nianifested  in  the  thinking  of  finite  subjects,  in  the  actions 
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and  volitions  of  perishing  agents  "  (p.  163).  They  "  appear  in  the  actual 
world  and  exist  in  finite  experience  .  .  .  and  their  life  (at  least  on  one 
side  of  itself)  is  judgment,  emotion,  volition — the  processes  and  activities 
of  finite  individuals.  Truth,  if  it  is  to  be  for  me,  must  enter  into  my 
intellectual  endeavor,"  however  *  independent '  it  is  *  of  the  process  by 
which  I  come  to  know  it '  (p.  21). 

No  wonder  'human  experience'  is  'paradoxical'  (p.  23),  and  in  the 
end  its  *  dual  nature '  is  too  much  for  *  the  Ideal.'  It  has  no  room  for 
error ;  and  yet  error  inexplicably  exists.  Thus  error  becomes  the  *  declara- 
tion of  independence'  of  the  finite,  something  utterly  'unthinkable' 
'  where  that  which  declares  is  nothing  real  and  nothing  real  is  declared ' 
(p.  168). 

And  so  *  the  ideal '  of  '  coherence '  '  suffers  shipwreck  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbor'  (p.  171).  "It  must  render  intelligible  *the  dual 
nature  of  human  experience'"  (p.  170);  it  fails  to  meet  'demands' 
which  *both  miist  he  and  can  not  he  completely  satisfied'  (p.  171).  And 
so  the  whole  *  voyage  ends  in  disaster,  and  a  disaster  which  is  inevitable ' 
(p.  171). 

It  would  be  ungenerous  in  those  who  declined  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  ill-found  craft  which  Mr.  Joachim  has  gallantly  navigated  to  fore- 
doomed failure  to  crow  over  this  catastrophe ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  point 
out  why  it  was  inevitable  from  the  first. 

The  whole  ideal,  despite  its  protestations  of  '  concreteness '  and  aspira- 
tions towards  a  'self-fulfilling  individuality,'  rested  all  along  on  an  un- 
justified abstraction  from  the  most  essential  features  of  the  only  knowl- 
edge and  truth  we  are  able  or  concerned  to  attain  and  examine.  As 
Professor  Stout  says,*  "  The  only  knowing  with  which  we  are  primarily 
acquainted  is  knowing  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  empirical,  historical 
selves."  All  actual  truth  is  human,  all  actual  knowing  is  pervaded 
through  and  through  by  the  purposes,  interests,  emotions  and  volitions  of 
a  human  personality.  Mr.  Joachim  had  no  right  to  treat  these  facts  as 
distorting  disturbances:  they  are  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He 
had  no  right  to  treat  knowledge  as  if  it  were  impersonal:  the  'personal 
equation'  is  never  really  eliminated  even  in  science,  and  in  philosophy 
the  attempt  to  abstract  from  its  all-pervasive  influence  stands  self-con- 
demned. He  had  no  right  to  assume  that  to  take  our  knowledge  in  its 
full  concreteness  would  be  fatal  to  its  'objectivity';  he  should  have 
studied  how  men  proceed  from  individual  judgments  to  social  agreements 
about  truth,  and  ultimately  construct  ideals  which  are  intended  to  guide 
our  aspirations,  but  are  at  once  bereft  of  their  significance  when  they  lose 
touch  with  human  knowing. 

Mr.  Joachim  has  had,  of  course,  to  pay  tne  penalty  of  these  uncritical 
assumptions.  He  has 'failed  to  describe  anything  at  all  resembling  the 
actual  processes  of  human  knowing.  He  has  failed  equally  to  portray 
the  operations  of  science.  He  has  failed  even  to  render  his  abstract  ideal 
self-supporting:  it  crumbles  under  its  own  weight;  for  all  its  claim  to 

*  Aristotelian  Society  Proceedings,  1005-6. 
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absoluteness  it  possesses  no  authority ;  for  all  its  aspiration  to  *  coherence ' 
it  does  not  cohere,  even  in  itself. 

These  defects,  moreover,  are  closely  intertwined.  Because  he  has 
assumed  the  absolute  standpoint  and  abstracted  from  the  personal  context 
of  every  judgment,  he  can  never  seize  the  actual  meaning  of  any  judgr- 
ment.  He  can  not  see  that  it  lies  in  the  use  of  the  judgment,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  a  cognitive  end,  in  its  adjustment  to  a  particular  case,  in  its  satis- 
faction of  a  need.  By  ignoring  (what  is  obvious  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view)  that  meaning  depends  on  purpose  and  demands  application,  he 
has  restricted  himself  to  potential  meaning,  and  moves  in  a  world  of 
impotent  phantoms.  It  is  only  in  such  a  phantasmagoria  of  depersonal- 
ized, hypostasized  abstractions  that  truth  can  appear  timeless  and  unalter- 
able, that  judgments  can  hear  meaning  in  isolation  (p.  90),  and  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  'truth'  which  they  'affirm'  and  'demand'  (p.  108-9),  that 
thoughts  move  and  live  and  expand  out  of  space  and  time  (p.  176). 

Ill 

The  truth  is  that  the  '  concrete  universal '  of  Hegelism  is  in  no  respect 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  not  concrete,  because  it  is  a  rank  abstrac- 
tion, having  manifestly  abstracted  from  the  process  of  knowing  which  it 
claims  to  represent.  It  is  not  a  true  universal,  because  it  is  not  partic- 
ular and  repels  particulars  as  irrational  and  confusing.  Whereas  the 
*  universah '  which  are  really  functional  and  are  used  in  actual  knowing 
are  always  particulars,  i,  e.,  they  are  applied  to  a  '  this '  in  a  '  here  *  and 
'  now,'  Hence  the  Hegelian  '  universal '  never  occurs  either  in  ordinary 
or  in  scientific  knowing.  The  '  universals '  ('  laws ')  of  the  sciences  live 
only  in  their  application  to  particular  cases;  they  try  to  formulate  the 
habits  of  things,  and  are  intended  to  be  rules  which  guide  us  in  gup 
treatment  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  important  half  of  the  truth 
to  assert  (p.  110)  that  '  scientific  thought  moves  in  universals '  and  that 
"  in  the  science  of  botany  a  judgment  of  perception  like  *  this  tree  is 
green'  finds,  as  such,  no  place."  For  the  universals  are  applied  uni- 
versals, and  the  science  of  botany  would  be  valueless  if  it  did  not  deal 
with  the  behavior  of  particular  trees,  and  it  would  not  value  the  more 
abstract  judgments  if  they  did  not  show  their  'pragmatic'  power  by 
applying  to  a  greater  number  of  '  particulars.'  Our  scientific  procedure 
gives  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  notion  that  universals  which  can  not 
be  applied  have  any  value. 

The  Hegelian  '  universal,'  however,  not  merely  misrepresents  the  scien- 
tific '  law  ' ;  it  no  less  distorts  our  vision  of  the  '  particular.'  An  abstrac- 
tion itself,  it  constructs  the  bogey  of  'the  individual  mind,'  presumably 
in  order  that  something  more  monstrous  than  itself  may  deter  us  from 
acknowledging  plain  facts.  But  its  'individual  mind'  is  a  figment, 
formed  by  expunging  all  values  from  the  concrete  mind.  In  actual  minds 
the  values  are  all  present,  as  psychical  facts,  with  the  ideals  and  the 
idiosyncrasies,  all  capable  of  contributing  harmoniously  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  individual  life.  There  is  no  occasion  or  temptation^  there- 
forp    c  opuop'  'T)ar*»o"lp'  '  tn  'universal,'  and  to  reject  any  of  the  mind's 
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actual  contents  as  *  accidental,'  *  irrelevant '  or  '  confused.'  For  one,  that 
is,  who  really  starts  from  the  'finite  experiences.'  But  it  is  only  an 
amiable  delusion  of  Mr.  Joachim's  to  imagine  that  he  has  tried  to  do  so 
(p.  115).  His  assumption  of  *the  ideal'  has  really  incapacitated  him 
from  describing  human  experience  as  it  is.  He  has  in  reality  dissevered 
it  into  a  part  which  is  (to  his  thinking)  superhuman,  and  another  which 
is  despicable,  if  not  bestial.  But  the  two  will  not  cohere,  nor  even  come 
into  contact,  and  between  them  his  theory  of  knowledge  founders. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Joachim  has  contrived  to  reopen  an  old  wound 
that  was  never  really  healed.  In  every  absolutist  theory  of  knowledge, 
when  it  is  really  thought  out  to  the  end,  there  is  and  must  be  a  dualistic 
chasm  gaping  between  the  *  human '  and  the  *  absolute '  aspects  of  truth. 
Across  this  chasm  there  is  no  bridge;  but  the  mystic  often  fancies  that 
he  can  be  wafted  across  it  on  the  wings  of  desire.  Mr.  Joachim  is  too 
sceptical  and  too  honest  to  play  such  tricks,  but  the  old  mistakes  have 
conducted  him  to  the  old  impasse.  Once  more  the  ideal  has  been  severed 
from  its  roots  in  the  real;  once  more  it  has  been  incited  to  transcend  our 
experience;  once  more  it  has  refused  to  return  to  earth  and  to  redeem  it. 
It  is  vain  to  protest  (p.  62)  that  *  a  imiversal  is  not  another  entity  exist- 
ing alongside  of  its  particulars.'  He  himself  has  made  it  such,  by  re- 
fusing to  conceive  it  as  human  and  as  humanly  inhabiting  them. 

If  he  will  not  conceive  the  universal  as  a  human  instrument,  as  exist- 
ing in  and  for  its  use,  if  he  will  insist  that  it  must  be  *  independent,'  it 
must  be  so  exalted  as  to  lose  all  real  significance  for  us.  Thus  the  old 
Aristotelian  protest  against  the  Platonic  idea  has  still  to  be  reiterated 
against  the  Hegelian  universal.  If  it  holds  aloof  from  human  knowing, 
it  manifestly  fails,  because  it  becomes  a  vain  duplication,  which  has  no 
meaning  or  interest  for  us:  if  it  essays  to  deal  with  human  knowing,  it 
becomes  an  inhuman  monster  which  tries  to  absorb  the  human  and,  still 
more  manifestly,  fails,  and  then  revenges  itself  by  abusing  and  depre- 
ciating us.  In  neither  case  can  the  human  and  the  ideal  be  harmoniously 
combined,  or  their  *  duality'  overcome.  But  this  duality  was  produced 
by  the  initial  assumption  of  a  non-human  standpoint;  if  the  inquiry  had 
commenced  by  investigating  how  *  truths '  are  verified  and  errors  detected, 
no  *  duality '  need  ever  have  arisen  to  bar  the  way. 

IV 
I  have  devoted  myself  so  far  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Joachim's  stand- 
point, partly  because  strict  scrutiny  of  fundamentals  is  what  philosophy 
at  present  stands  in  need  of  most,  partly  because  it  really  implies  the 
highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Joachim's  essay.  For  it 
means  that  having  assumed  his  standpoint,  he  has  worked  out  its  implica- 
tions with  consistency  and  rigor  to  the  bitter  end.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  of  all  the  writers  of  the  Hegelian  school  he  has  most  firmly 
grasped  their  central  problem,  most  honestly  faced  their  difficulties,  most 
clearly  shown  what  their  doctrines  really  mean  and  to  what  they  really 
lead.  That  his  conclusions  should  be  welcome  to  all  (or  even  to  any)  of 
the  members  of  the  school  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected;  but  it  is  no 
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slight  service  to  philosophy  to  have  set  the  issue  in  so  clear  a  light.  Other 
philosophers,  who  stand  remote  enough  to  enjoy  the  light  of  Mr.  Joachim's 
criticism  without  being  scorched  by  its  fire,  will  appreciate  that  service  at 
its  true  value.  The  humanists,  in  particular,  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion from  the  uncompromising  and  almost  inhuman  expression  Mr. 
Joachim  has  given  to  an  attitude  diametrically  opposed  to  theirs.  They 
will  note  with  satisfaction  how  close  is  the  parallel,  and  how  complete  the 
antithesis,  between  him  and  them  on  all  essential  points,  and  regard  this 
as  testimony  to  the  inner  consistency  of  rival  views  whose  divergence 
springs  from  different  answers  to  the  same  question.  They  will  rejoice 
that  Mr.  Joachim  has  imequivocally  said  a  multitude  of  things  they  had 
long  suspected  their  opponents  of  believing,  and  desired  to  see  stated  in 
cold  print.  Nor  will  they  have  any  reason  to  regret  the  negative  out- 
come of  Mr.  Joachim's  labors.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  extensively  it 
is  recognized  as  the  final  breakdown  of  intellectualistic  attempts  to  ex- 
plain '  how  knowledge  is  possible '  without  regard  to  the  actual  function- 
ing of  knowledge  in  human  life,  the  better  they  will  be  pleased. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  value  of  Mr.  Joachim's  work  it  seems 
ungracious  to  allude  to  secondary  blemishes.  But  it  is  not  easy  reading, 
and  the  author  has  provided  no  analysis  of  the  argument  and  only  a 
scanty  index.  It  is  a  pity  that  instead  of  starting  from  the  simplest 
form  of  the  *  correspondence-with-reality '  view  of  truth,  he  has  altogether 
omitted  to  mention  it.  For  it  is  in  its  sensationalistic  form,  as  referringf 
thoughts  to  the  test  of  perceptions,  that  this  view  is  most  plausible  and 
least  inadequate.  Indeed,  apart  from  ulterior  interpretations,  it  is  plainly 
descriptive  of  processes  which  actually  occur  in  our  knowing,  and  is  not 
so  much  false  as  incomplete.  Again,  one  feels  that  the  most  consistent 
attempt  to  work  out  the  notion  of  the  *  independence '  of  reality  on  intel- 
lectualistic lines,  viz.,  that  made  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Kussell  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Moore,  is  rejected  rather  than  refuted  on  pp.  61-5.  At  any  rate,  the 
objections  urged  against  the  theory  seem  to  press  equally  upon  that  to 
which,  in  spite  of  its  collapse,  Mr.  Joachim  remains  attached:  the  funda- 
mental assumption  is  the  same  for  both,  viz,,  that  experiencing  ought  not 
to  make  a  difference  to  the  facts;  so  is  their  fundamental  difficulty,  that 
of  getting  this  *  independent '  truth  into  relation  with  human  minds  after 
it  has  been  postulated. 

This,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 
when  we  find  the  logic  of  Mr.  Joachim  and  Mr.  Bussell  failing  just  where 
that  of  Mr.  Bradley  had  failed,  and  just  where  its  failure  was  predicted,* 
when  we  find  logicians  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quicksands 
of  scepticism,  when  inference  becomes  a  *  paradox'  and  a  mystery  com- 
parable with  those  of  theology,  when  our  reasoning  has  to  be  treated 
as  either  '  irrational '  or  extra-logical,  and  when  we  contrast  the  fact  to 
which  Professor  A.  W.  Moore  has  justly  drawn  attention,*  that  all  the 
time  our  actual  knowledge  is  growing  and  progressively  ameliorating  the 

■  Cf.  '  Humanism/  p.  48. 

*'The   Functional  versus  the  Kepresentational  Theory  of  Knowledge  in 
Locke's  Essay,'  Ch.  1. 
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lot  of  man,  is  it  not  high  time*  that  we  should  stop  and  bethink  ourselves 
of  a  possible  alternative  to  a  course  which  is  both  fatal  and  ridiculous? 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  Kant's  *  Copemican  change  of  standpoint ' 
might  at  last  be  put  through  seriously,  and  when  truth,  instead  of  being 
offered  up  to  idols  and  sacrificed  to  *  ideals,'  might  at  length  be  depicted 
in  her  human  beauty  and  simplicity? 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

II  sentimento  imperialista,    Giovanni  Amadori  Virgilj.    Milan :  Sandron. 

1906.     Pp.  xxii  +  340. 

In  this  volume  the  author  attempts  a  *  psychosociological '  study  of 
the  imperialistic  tendency  manifested  in  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  simply  to  present  in  full  detail  the 
actual  sources  and  factors,  economic,  political  and  emotional,  which  make 
the  phenomenon  of  imperialism  what  it  is. 

In  an  introduction  an  analysis  of  *  collective  mentality '  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  author's  method  are  given.  Considerable  preliminary  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  relation  between  individual  and  social  ideas  and 
*  energies.'  The  body  of  the  special  study  falls  into  three  parts:  (I.)  The 
essence  of  imperialism,  as  a  phenomenon;  (11.)  The  causes  of  imperial- 
ism; (III.)  The  power  of  imperialism. 

What  merits  the  attention  of  the  psychologist  in  this  work,  whose 
theme  belongs  to  the  sociologist,  is  the  purely  psychological  form  of  de- 
scription and  analysis.  The  author  uses  the  traditional  trinity  of  feeling, 
idea  and  will  together  with  Kibot's  concept  of  *  affective  logic '  as  criteria 
for  distinguishing  social  factors  and  types  of  social  activity.  The 
elaborations  indulged  in  may  strike  the  reader  as  superfine  and  unneces- 
sary, in  so  far  as  explaining  the  nature  of  the  imperialistic  tendency  is 
concerned.  These  may  well  bo  pardoned,  however,  when  one  notices  the 
keen  descriptions  of  the  really  important  factors,  such  as  the  Teutonic 
temperament,  the  growth  from  nationalism  through  racialism  to  an  as 
yet  unattained  humanism,  the  changes  in  ethical  and  religious  concepts, 
and  so  on. 

The  writer  describes  the  general  tendency  of  imperialism  thus: 
"Firstly  there  arises  the  simple  desire  of  empire,  then  the  concept  of 
altruism  (as  an  affective  logical  reinforcer  or  justification),  and,  finally, 
the  concept  of  religion  appears  "  (p.  68,  etc.).  Each  stage  is  induced  by 
special  causes,  both  intellectual  and  economic.  Imperialism  is  the  op- 
posite of  socialism,  being  the  feudal  idea  in  a  new  form.  Inasmuch  as 
so  many  politicoeconomical  factors  are  involved  in  demonstrating  these 
conclusions,  detailed  criticism  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  author's 
facts  and  theories  about  the  social  mind,  however,  have  considerable 
interest  for  the  psychologist,  while  the  analyses  of  ethical  problems  arising 
in  and  through  imperialism  are  highly  suggestive  to  the  ethicist. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin. 

Columbia  University. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

The  Athenwum  for  Augrust  11  summarizes  as  follows  an  article  of 
exceptional  interest  on  one  of  the  Congolese  tribes,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Geographical  Society's  journal  and 
which  has  now  been  separately  republished :  "  The  Upotos  live  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Congo,  between  Ikonmango  and  Dobbo,  or  between 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-second  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  writer, 
M.  Lindeman,  resided  among  them  for  several  years.  His  description 
proves  that  he  studied  their  customs  and  folk-lore  very  closely.  The  Upotos 
seem  to  have  long  resided  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  them,  and  they 
show  a  marked  disinclination  to  quit  it.  They  live  chiefly  by  Ashing, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  a  visitor  is  that  certain  fish  are  re- 
served for  the  men,  others  for  the  women,  and  yet  a  third  kind  for  the 
slaves.  These  slaves  are  chiefly  slaves  by  birth  or  men  sold  for  their 
debts.  They  are  well  treated,  and  opposite  Iringrui  is  an  island  in  which 
all  slaves  who  are  incapable  of  working  are  allowed  to  reside  by  them- 
selves. One  form  of  semi-servitude  is  called  lisokko.  This  is  when  a 
man,  not  having  money  to  buy  a  wife,  sells  himself  to  a  chief  to  obtain 
one.  The  offspring  of  such  a  marriage  become  the  property  of  the  chief. 
One  very  curious  custom  is  that  a  man  may  never  look  at  his  mother- 
in-law.  If  he  does,  he  has  to  pay  her  a  fine  of  30  to  50  mitakkos,  which 
are  brass  rods  equal  to  a  half-penny.  Neither  must  the  mother-in-law 
look  at  her  daughter's  husband,  but  M.  Lindeman  omits  to  mention  the 
penalty.  Children  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  in  fact  spoiled. 
Their  mothers  do  not  chastise  them  even  if  the  children  strike  them. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  women  is  that  of  shaving  their  husbands.  The 
chief  amusements  are  singing,  dancing,  and  wrestling  matches  between 
villages.  The  victors  are  painted  red;  so  also  are  corpses  before  burial, 
but  in  the  case  of  women  it  is  not  the  bodies,  but  the  coverings  in  which 
they  are  wrapped,  that  are  so  colored.  Circumcision  is  practised.  The 
Upotos  believe  in  life  after  death,  and  in  spirits.  They  think  their  dead 
relatives  and  friends  are  always  watching  them,  although  they  can  not 
be  seen.  Their  god  is  named  Libanza,  and  M.  Lindeman  grives  a  long  and 
interesting  description  of  Upoto  mythology.  Their  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  white  and  black  races  is  curious.  Libanza  sent  his  son  Tserenga 
on  earth  to  see  what  the  races  of  mankind  were  doing.  Among  Europeans 
ho  was  well  received,  so  he  gave  them  a  white  skin  and  much  knowledge, 
but  among  the  Africans  he  was  badly  received,  so  he  left  them  black  and 
stupid.  One  of  the  myths  entertained  by  this  people  is  that  the  Congo 
and  its  many  tributaries  were  created  by  the  tears  of  the  tribes  weeping 
for  a  favorite  chief  long  ago.  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  an  immense 
ship  engaged  in  conveying  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  Libanza;  and  the 
stars  are  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  who  sleep  during  the  day.  As  a  rule 
negro  myths  have  seemed  devoid  of  general  interest,  but  M.  Lindeman  has 
made  a  most  interesting  incursion  into  those  of  the  Upotos." 
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The  Nation,  September  6,  contains  the  following:  "Admirers  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  J.  P.  Arthur's  transla- 
tion of  his  lives  of  Gerard  Groote  and  his  followers,  and  his  *  Chronicle 
of  Blount  St.  Agnes'  (London:  Kegan  Paul).  Mr.  Arthur  has  called 
his  rendering  of  the  lives,  *  The  Founders  of  the  New  Devotion,'  the  New 
Devotion  being  the  name  given  to  the  religious  movment  started  in  Hol- 
land by  Master  Gerard  Groote  (Gerard  the  Great)  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Gerard's  object  was  the  restoration  of  piety  and 
morals,  then  sunk  grievously  low,  and  partly  with  this  view  he  and  his 
disciple,  Florentius  Radewin,  planned  the  formation  of  societies  known 
as  'Brotherhoods  of  the  Common  Life,'  the  members  of  which  were  to 
live  together,  but  without  taking  vows,  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  labor,  and  to  devote. much  time  to  prayer  and  work  for  the  poor. 
Sisterhoods  were  also  formed  on  the  same  pattern.  That  these  communi- 
ties might  not  lack  advice  and  assistance,  regular  monasteries  were  also 
founded.  Among  the  earliest  were  those  of  Windesheim  and  Mount  St. 
Agnes,  near  Zwolle.  This  latter  a  Kempis  entered  as  a  young  man, 
having  received  his  previous  training  at  the  town  school  at  Deventer, 
where  Florentius  and  the  house  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life 
exercised  great  influence.  A  special  interest  thus  attaches  to  Thomas's 
account  of  the  Brothers  and  their  institutions,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  his  works  on  the  subject  have  only  now  been  rendered  into 
English.  The  Rev.  S.  Kettlewell  in  his  'Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life '  contented  himself  with  translating  selected 
passages." 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  oi  Sep- 
tember 18 :  "  The  rector  of  the  past  academic  year  in  Berlin,  Professor 
Hermann  Diels,  at  the  close  of  his  official  career  as  head  of  the  university, 
delivered  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  International 
Mission  (Aufgabe)  of  the  University.  His  text  was  furnished  by  the 
exchange  of  professors  inaugurated  between  America  and  Germany  dur- 
ing the  speaker's  official  year.  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  who  went 
to  Berlin,  had  declared  that  a  foreign  lecturer  could  do  justice  to  himself 
and  his  subject  only  if  permitted  to  speak  in  his  own  language.  With 
this  Professor  Diels  fully  agrees,  especially  should  the  lectures  be  on 
literary  and  kindred  subjects.  The  revival  of  Latin  as  an  international 
language  of  learning  is,  for  practical  reasons,  too,  out  of  the  question. 
Xor  does  Diels  think  that  the  Esperanto,  or  indeed  any  mechanically 
contrived  language,  will  ever  answer  this  purpose.  He  holds  that  there 
is  but  one  feasible  solution  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  recognition  on 
perfect  equality  of  the  three  leading  modern  tongues,  German,  English 
and  French.  Such  a  linguistic  *  Dreibund '  the  speaker  pleads  for  as  an 
acceptable  sine  qua  non  for  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  of  exchanging 
professors,  and  for  solving  the  international  mission  of  the  modem  imi- 
versity." 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  PSYCHIATRY 

T'^HE  subject  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  psychiatry  is  now 
-*-  claiming  the  attention  of  many  alienists  who  appreciate,  speak- 
ing clinically,  that  the  chief  disturbances  in  the  insane  are  mental. 
Physicians  are  anxious  to  learn  what  psychology  can  teach  regarding 
normal  mental  processes  and  to  acquire  the  methods  which  psycholo- 
gists have  found  useful  in  the  investigation  of  these  mental  condi- 
tions. This  drift  toward  psychology  is  due  not  to  any  philosophical 
leanings,  but  largely  to  the  practical  need  of  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  patients  for  diagnostic  and  prognostic  purposes. 

This  practical  need  is  felt  very  strongly  in  some  quarters  because 
it  is  realized  that  psychiatry  is  at  present  in  a  stage  of  development 
comparable  to  that  of  general  medicine  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  psychiatrists  regarding  either  the 
nomenclature  or  the  mode  of  determining  diseased  conditions.  Cere- 
bral alterations,  causes,  symptoms  and  outcomes,  these  singly  or  in 
groups,  have  been  suggested  as  methods  of  deducing  the  types  of 
mental  diseases.  This  has  led  to  innumerable  classifications,  some- 
times differing  very  slightly,  which  have  lacked  stability  because 
they  have  been  solely  for  purposes  of  grouping.  Until  within  recent 
years  the  understanding  of  the  psychical  changes  in  any  particular 
case  or  series  of  cases  was  deemed  to  be  of  little  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  classification.  The  asylum  idea  was  predominant. 
When,  however,  the  hospital  point  of  view  began  to  be  the  more 
prominent,  exclusive  concern  for  a  scheme  of  classification  lagged, 
and  there  was  a  rise  of  interest  in  more  knowledge  about  and  in  the 
significance  of  the  changed  mental  conditions. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  and  cure  of  his  patients 
the  psychiatrist  must  use  all  possible  means  for  the  detection  of  the 
functional  changes,  including  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of  any 
anatomical  variations.  The  usual  clinical  methods,  although  they 
have  given  and  will  probably  continue  to  give  sound  and  valuable 
results,  are  not  sufficient.  They  must  be  supplemented  by  special 
studies  in  all  lines  along  which  there  is  any  prospect  of  valuable 
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returns.  Anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  psychology,  must  and 
will  be  levied  upon  to  furnish  their  quota  to  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  that  confront  the  alienist.  The  anatomical  pathol- 
ogist, the  chemical  pathologist,  the  physiologist  and  the  psychopathol- 
ogist  are  needed  for  the  collection  of  material  which  the  psychiatrist 
may  use  and  correlate  with  his  own  less  specialized  findings.  Not 
the  least  important  of  these  detailed  studies  is  that  of  the  psycholo- 
gist—of whose  assistance  the  psychiatrist  stands  in  especial  need  to- 
day—of the  primary  and  secondary  'symptoms,  of  the  course  and  of 
the  factors  influencing  for  better  or  worse  the  many  diseases  of  the 
mind. 

The  problems  of  the  physician  in  regard  to  the  insane  differ  from 
those  of  the  psychologist,  as  has  been  suggested  above.  The  distinc- 
tion has  often  been  made  that  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  the 
description,  interrelation  and  genesis  of  mental  states,  while  the 
psychiatrist  is  interested  primarily  in  diseases,  their  causes,  descrip- 
tions and  cure.  The  psychiatrist  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
careful  dissection  of  mental  conditions  as  he  is  with  the  surface  exam- 
ination to  determine  disease  forms.  For  him,  the  question  is  not 
*what  has  given  rise  to  any  particular  psychical  symptom/  but, 
rather,  Vhat  is  the  cause  of  the  insanity.'  Furthermore,  his  interest 
must  largely  be  in  therapeutic  problems:  *what  will  make  the  in- 
sanity give  way  to  a  condition  of  sanity!'  and  'what  will  influence 
adversely  or  for  health  the  individual  who  is  mentally  diseased  f 
In  the  attempts  to  solve  the  medical  problems  psychology  will  be 
called  upon  for  assistance,  the  methods  of  the  psychological  labora- 
tory will  be  used  and  the  psychologist  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  other  investigators. 

To  psychologists  this  means  opportunities  for  investigation  in  a 
field  which  has  hitherto  been  closed  to  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
psychological  theorists  who  insist  that  only  normal  adult  human 
beings  can  give  iis  data  for  the  proper  understanding  of  conscious- 
ness, the  subject  of  psychopathology  in  relation  to  normal  psychology 
will  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance.  To  the  majority  of  psy- 
chologists who  are  willing  to  investigate  *mind'  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  can  be  found,  and  who  are  desirous  to  gather  mental  facts 
and  to  explain  them,  the  study  of  the  abnormal  classes,  particularly 
of  the  insane,  will  give  some  new  points  of  view  and  will  help  toward 
the  solution  of  some  old  problems.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  study 
of  the  mentally  abnormal  will  be  of  as  great  value  to  normal  psy- 
chology as  the  study  of  the  effects  of  extirpation  and  hyperactivity 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  has  been  to  physiology. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  a 
..^-Htt  of  ^he  insane  one  must  give  up  any  preformed  notions  regard- 
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ing  the  class.  More  particularly  is  it  necessary  to  rid  one's  self  of 
the  popular  idea  that  the  hospitals  are  filled  with  psychical  proto- 
types of  physical  prodigies.  It  is  just  as  diflScult  to  find  a  mental 
condition  comparable  to  a  sea  serpent  or  a  mermaid,  a  phoenix  or  a 
hydra,  as  it  is  to  catch  such  monsters.  The  grotesque  and  spec- 
tacular are  such  only  from  an  uncritical  point  of  view.  It  is  also 
important  to  abandon  any  tendency  to  think  of  and  to  use  the  terms 
*  confusion'  and  *  delusion'  as  the  equivalents  of  'insanity.'  Not  all 
insane  are  deluded  or  confused,  and  not  all  cases  of  delusion  and  con- 
fusion are  insane.  Moreover,  the  insane  who  are  confused  or  who 
have  delusions  are  not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
mental  specialist. 

The  field  for  study  will  be  the  better  understood  if  we  appreciate 
that  the  insanities  are  diseases  which  are  characterized,  largely  if 
not  solely,  by  exaggerations  and  diminutions  of  normal  mental  func- 
tions. With  this  understanding,  the  value  of  careful  studies  of  the 
insane  to  the  investigating  psychologist  becomes  plain.  There  is 
to  be  no  dealing  with  a  new  species,  related  but  slightly  to  ourselves, 
but  the  study  of  humans  who  have  many  normal  ideas,  feelings  and 
acts  of  will,  but  who  react  to  certain  ideas  or  feelings  more  weakly 
or  more  strongly  than  we.  From  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  the 
problems  are  the  same  whether  we  deal  with  the  insane  or  with 
normal  people. 

The  fonnulation  and  selection  of  problems  are  prerogatives  of 
the  individual  investigator.  Inclination,  previous  interests  and  the 
character  of  the  material  will  shape  the  course  of  one's  research,  but 
it  may  the  better  help  to  direct  attention  to  the  work  if  I  consider 
briefly  some  special  topics.  The  matters  of  which  I  speak  will  indi- 
cate the  diversity  of  questions  which  are  to  be  answered ;  many  have 
almost  intruded  upon  me  during  the  examination  of  individual 
patients. 

A  problem  of  both  psychiatrical  and  psychological  importance  is 
that  of  the  correlation  of  mental  conditions  in  any  disease.  In  any 
typical  bodily  disease  there  are  found  certain  symptoms  which  are 
intimately  related.  Thus,  in  typhoid  fever  we  find  in  addition  to 
the  characteristic  rises  and  falls  of  temperature  a  peculiar  reaction 
of  the  blood,  certain  bacteria  in  the  intestines  and  usually  abdominal 
tenderness  and  rose  spots.  These  symptoms  or  factors  make  up  the 
picture  *  typhoid  fever'  and  they  are  or  may  be  correlated  with  each 
other.  In  the  same  manner  in  any  mental  disease  there  are  many 
changes.  A  simple  depression,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  depres- 
sion, a  difficulty  in  thinking,  a  slowness  of  movement,  plus  x  (the 
undetermined  abnormal).  These  abnormalities,  or  some  of  them, 
appear  in  every  case.     Those  which  appear  in  every  case  will  de- 
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termine  the  disease  type  and  these  changed  mental  conditions  have 
probably  a  higher  degree  of  correlation  between  each  other  than  does 
any  one  of  them  with  a  process  which  remains  normal.  Here  the 
psychologists  have  an  opportunity  of  determining  for  psychiatry  the 
symptoms  which  are  essential,  those  which  when  grouped  together 
make  the  disease  type,  and  of  discovering  for  psychology  a  possible 
correlation  between  gross  mental  states.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  the  work  of  many  men  for  many 
years. 

Of  philosophical  and  psychological  interest,  yet  not  without  its 
practical  side,  is  the  subject  of  the  feeling  of  reality.  Disturbance 
of  this  feeling,  which  has  been  conveniently  but  erroneously  called 
the  '  feeling  of  unreality, '  is  found  associated  with  many  mental  dis- 
eases. Patients  say  they  see,  feel  and  hear  things,  but  that  the 
objects  do  not  appear  real,  parts  or  all  of  the  body  lose  the  feeling 
of  reality,  and  that  their  thoughts  are  not  real.  Cogito  ergo  sum  is 
not  always  true,  and  the  doubt  arises  that  existence  is  included  in 
thinking  or  in  perceiving.  To  what  is  this  deficient  feeling  of  the 
sense  of  reality  due?  Some  psychologists  have  argued  that  the 
^esse'  is  immediately  given  in  ^percipere/  but  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  the  insane  and  in  normal  people  in  which  sensed  objects 
are  deemed  *not  rear  make  this  doubtful.  The  disturbance  of  the 
feeling  has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  (a)  the  loss  of  appercep- 
tion ability  or  (6)  of  changes  in  general  organic  sensation,  particu- 
larly in  those  associated  with  movement.  Neither  of  the  explana- 
tions, it  seems  to  me,  is  founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  careful  ob- 
servations, and  the  problem  awaits  further  experiment  and  anal3rsis. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  micropsia  and  macropsia— apparent  de- 
crease or  increase  in  size  of  objects— are  phenomena  probably  of  the 
same  character  as  the  deficient  sense  of  reality. 

In  the  realm  of  sensation  the  psychologist  has  spent  most  time, 
but  the  organic  sensations  have  remained  unattacked,  or  attacked 
ineffectually.  The  importance  of  investigating  the  organic  sensa- 
tions needs  no  emphasis.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  among  the 
insane  there  are  many  who  have  alterations  of  organic  sensibility, 
and  these  would  undoubtedly  repay  a  most  careful  study.  There 
are  some  who  have  lost  the  ability  to  appreciate  fatigue,  and  some 
who  are  abnormally  tired.  Others  report  a  loss  of  hunger  sense, 
more  have  sensations  from  the  internal  organs  which  give  rise  to 
delusional  interpretations— pregnancy,  the  presence  of  animals  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  etc.  Careful  examinations  and  experiments  on 
individuals  in  whom  it  is  evident  there  are  losses  and  exaggerations 
of  the  organic  sensibility  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  hopeful  line  for 
progress  in  this  unknown  region. 
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For  the  psychology  of  perception,  studies  of  hallucinations  in  the 
insane  are  of  great  value.  Because  of  the  popular  as  well  as  scien- 
entific  interest  much  attention  has  been  given  this  subject,  but  the 
investigations  have  done  scarcely  more  than  skim  over  the  surface. 
The  origin  and  development  of  these  false  perceptions  remain  unde- 
termined, and  the  influences  of  the  emotions  or  states  of  feeling  in 
the  production  of  the  hallucinations  are  unknown. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  attention  which  are  found  in  Korsakow's 
syndrome  are  so  marked  that  they  can  be  noted  by  rough  clinical 
tests.  Th€se  fluctuations  are  larger  and  wider,  come  at  longer  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  are  probably  added  to  the  smaller  fluctuations 
which  have  been  noted  with  normal  people.  In  the  downward  dip, 
so  to  speak,  of  these  oscillations  the  patient  seems  not  to  see,  hear  or 
feel,  and  does  nothing.  The  mental  processes  cease  for  about  half  a 
minute  and  after  the  lapse  go  .on.  Such  cases  will  lend  themselves 
well  to  experimental  inquiries  into  the  duration  of  the  attentive  and 
non-attentive  states  and  to  the  determination  of  the  factors  which 
distract  and  those  which  hold  the  attention.  In  the  excited  condi- 
tion of  depressed-maniacal  insanity,  the  attention  appears  to  be 
rapidly  shifting  but  easily  attracted  to  passing  events.  There  is,  to 
use  a  clinical  term,  great  *distractibility.'  In  the  depressed  stage 
the  attention  is  less  variable,  and  is  probably  fixed  on  the  depressive 
ideas  which  dominate  the  clinical  picture.  The  catatonias  or  rigidi- 
ties, found  in  cases  of  dementia  pr»cox,  are  most  likely  due  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  attention,  with  a  possible  intensification  of 
the  attentive  state.  These  wide  variations  in  attention  are  to  be 
found  in  every  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  formulation  of  definite 
problems  will  be  simple  to  one  who  is  especially  interested  in  this 
field. 

In  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  memory  much  effort  has  been  made 
to  record  and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  spectacular  amnesias— the 
paramnesias,  the  anterograde  and  retrograde  amnesias— but  the  many 
instructive  cases  with  simple  memory  defect  are  not  less,  but  rather 
more,  worthy  of  study.  There  are  those  in  whom  there  is  a  rapid 
fading  of  impressions  and  in  whom  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  impres- 
sions often  in  order  to  have  the  images  retained.  I  have  seen  and 
examined  individuals  in  whom  the  faculty  of  retention  and  recogni- 
tion remained  unaltered,  but  in  whom  the  ability  of  reproduction 
was  at  a  minimum.  Sentences  could  not  be  given  after  very  short 
intervals  of  time,  either  verbally  or  in  sense,  but  if,  with  the  correct 
idea,  one  or  more  facts  were  given  from  which  to  choose,  the  correct 
choice  was  made.  In  these  patients  there  is  a  dissociation  between 
the  reproductive  and  the  retentive  elements  of  memories.  The  ex- 
treme dissociations  of  verbal  and  visual  memories  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  aphasias,  but  these  are  not  often  classed  with  the  insanities. 
It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  memory  defects  are 
found  in  those  mental  diseases  which  are  associated  with  cerebral 
cortical  alterations. 

The  abnormally  prolonged  affective  states  of  depression  and  ex- 
altation which  are  accompanied,  respectively,  by  a  slowness,  some- 
times a  lack,  of  movement  and  by  increased  motor  diffusion,  if 
carefully  studied,  will  give  us  information  about  the  emotional  side 
of  consciousness.  Their  constancy  for  weeks  or  months  and  their 
frequency  in  all  classes  of  the  insane  offer  points  of  advantage  for 
investigation  over  the  affective  states  of  short  duration  which  are  arti- 
ficially produced  in  psychological  laboratories.  Every  idea  is  colored 
by  the  predominant  feeling  tone.  In  depressions,  for  example,  only 
ideas  of  sadness  arise ;  melancholy  thoughts  and  gloomy  forebodings 
accompany  or  comprise  all  mental  activity.  The  associations  are 
only  of  despair.  The  possibility  of  diverting  the  mental  current 
into  joyful  or  even  into  normal  channels  is  doubtful.  In  the  patho- 
logical conditions  of  exhilaration  the  reverse  is  true.  Cheerfulness, 
elation  and  playfulness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  maniacal  state. 
Either  of  these  states  may  pass  off  and  the  other  appear;  sometimes 
the  oscillations  are  regular  and  frequent  (circular  form  of  depressed- 
maniacal  insanity).  The  changes  from  melancholia  to  mania  or 
from  mania  to  melancholia  may  be  examples  of  the  *law  of  contrast  in 
the  sphere  of  feeling.'  In  the  depressed  state  is  the  inactivity  or 
retardation  a  concomitant,  a  cause,  or  the  effect  of  the  feeling?  Is 
it  possible  to  modify  the  affective  tone  by  increasing  the  bodily 
activity  of  a  patient?  On  the  other  hand,  may  reductions  in  the 
activities  bring  the  exhilarated  patients  nearer  a  normal  condition? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  have  both  practical  and  theoretical 
bearings.  Elsewhere  I  have  shown  that  exercise  helps  to  reduce 
the  retardation  in  conditions  of  depression  and  probably  makes  the 
state  of  depression  less  marked,  but  much  more  work  is  needed  in 
this  field.  Other  important  problems  of  affection  are  to  be  formu- 
lated from  careful  studies  of  cases  of  dementia  prfficox.  In  this  form 
of  insanity  there  is  an  apathetic  condition  which— this  has  not  been 
determined— may  be  primarily  emotional  or  intellectual.  The  prom- 
inent facts  are  that  stimuli  produce  no  apparent  emotional  response, 
and  that  the  patients  report  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  every- 
thing. Psychologically  this  condition  is  either  one  of  lessened  emo- 
tional irritability  or  one  in  which  the  emotional  response  fails  be- 
cause oi  the  paucity  of  associations. 

The  suggestions  for  work  in  the  varied  fields  of  sensation,  percep- 
tion, attention,  memory  and  emotion  will  serve  to  indicate  the  di- 
-'e^ity  "^  pn)hlems  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  pqrcholog- 
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ical  student  of  the  insanities.  The  matter  of  the  ease  or  the  diflSenlty 
of  dealing  with  the  material  remains  to  be  considered.  The  question 
has  been  often  asked  me  whether  or  not  the  insane  are  more  difficult 
to  work  with  than  normal  people.  I  believe  both  to  be  equally  easy 
or  equally  difficult  subjects.  Many  insane  do  not  introspect  well, 
but  few  normal  people  do  so.  Some  insane  are  more  introspective 
than  the  average  normal  individual—and  from  some  no  introspec- 
tions can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  work  with  the  patients 
who  introspect  badly  or  not  at  all ;  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  selection 
of  subjects  just  as  there  is  in  normal  psychological  work.  In  general 
I  think  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  investigating  the  mental 
conditions  of  the  insane.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  advantages  in 
the  medical  investigations  in  that  the  mental  life  is  laid  as  bare  as 
the  patient  and  his  relatives  and  constant  observations  can  make  it. 

The  only  limitations  to  the  problems  are  the  individual  investi- 
gator and  the  material  at  his  command.  Two  mental  conditions  are 
indispensible  in  a  psychopathologist— a  knowledge  of  normal  psy- 
chology and  ingenuity  in  formulating  and  in  devising  methods  of 
attacking  problems.  These  are  not  peculiar  properties  of  the  psy- 
chopathologist—they  are  of  prime  importance  to  all  psychologists. 
The  special  equipment  which  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  insane  is 
the  acquirement  of  the  medical  mental  attitude— one  must  deal  with 
cases,  not  with  individuals. 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  in  this  paper  that  for  psychology  the 
study  of  the  insane  is  complemental  to  the  study  of  normal  people, 
and  that  there  appears  to  be  a  possibility  of  solving  some  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  the  study  of  normal  minds.  The 
pioneers  in  the  work  will  be  called  upon  te  justify  their  positions  and 
work,  and  this  will  be  done  best  by  applying  their  psychological 
methods  to  the  more  immediate  practical  problems.  Then  we  may 
expect  no  longer  to  read:  **The  pure  psychologist  has  rendered  little 
aid  to  the  physician,  nay,  has  rather  tended  to  darken  counsel  and 
lead  him  into  the  wrong  track,  from  which  he  has  taken  a  long  period 
to  extricate  himself  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz. 

McLean  HosprrAL,  Waveblet,  Mass. 


THE  GIVEN  SITUATION  IN  ATTENTION 

T^HE  different  theories  of  attention,  sometimes  seemingly  con- 
*-  flicting,  oftentimes  are  not  in  actual  fact  opposed,  but  merely 
appear  to  be  so,  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  different  aspects  of 
the  situation  concerned.  Instead,  therefore,  of  engaging  in  a  logical 
disputation  or  a  spinning  out  of  concepts,  it  seems  much  wiser  to  go 
as  far  back  as  we  can  to  the  given  situation,  and  see  exactly  what  is 
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there  present  in  an  act  of  attention.  For  this  purpose  an  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  the  given  situation  becomes  necessary  before  the 
subject  of  attention  is  touched. 

I  shall  begin  by  taking  a  number  of  things  for  granted,  not  to 
avoid  treatment  of  them  (I  hope  to  deal  with  them  elsewhere),  but 
because  they  are  of  a  philosophical  nature.  I  shall  assume  (1)  that 
there  is  an  *  existential  world '  towards  which  adjustment  and  accom- 
modation are  possible;  (2)  that  in  addition  to  this  'rest  of  the  i^s- 
tem*  there  is  a  self,  person,  or  conscious  agent  capable  of  adjustment 
and  accommodation;  (3)  that  the  point  or  points  of  junction  be- 
tween the  agent  and  the  rest  of  the  system  aflford  us  the  given  situa- 
tion, object,  or  what  you  will;  (4)  that  increasing  differentiation  of 
adjustment  and  further  development  of  this  situation  demand  atten- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  habit  on  the  other.  Attention  only  will  be 
considered  in  this  paper. 

To  be  more  explicit  I  shall  treat  these  points  somewhat  more 
fully.  It  is  highly  flattering,  no  doubt,  to  the  individual  concerned 
to  consider  everything  else  as  /lis  brain-event,  his  mental  state,  or 
what  you  will.  But  so  far  as  psychology  demands,  we  can  fop  the 
time  at  least  (even  for  purposes  of  discussion)  throw  over  the  notion 
that  an  individual  can  shoot  forth  a  world,  system  of  worlds  or  a 
universe  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the  will  or  flash  of  consciousness.  We  are 
content  to  believe  that  chapels  are  not  churches  and  that  poor  men's 
cottages  are  not  princes*  palaces,  nor  will  any  idea  or  good  intention 
per  se  make  them  so,  as  such.  Besides  this  rest  of  the  system  op 
universe,  I  shall  also  for  the  present  take  for  granted  the  self,  indi- 
vidual, ego,  etc.  What  may,  however,  cause  some  query  is  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  two,  the  given  situation.  It  is  only  here 
that  we  are  on  a  firm  basis  so  far  as  conscious  life  is  concerned,  only 
here  have  we  the  touchstone  of  reality.  AVe  are  so  accustomed  to 
speak  of  ourselves,  so  concerned  with  our  interests  and  occupations, 
that  the  self  and  the  rest  of  the  system  seem  existentially  to  come 
first.  But  they  are  merely  a  stage  in  the  process  of  differentiation 
and  development  of  various  situations,  a  residual  effect  which  we 
deal  with  in  abstracto  and  occasionally,  if  not  almost  always,  hypos- 
tasize.  But  these,  intimate  as  they  are,  are  secondary,  acquired  and 
ideally  abstracted  from  given  situations.  And  abstractions  are  again 
simply  other  situations,  less  filled  and  more  easily  manipulated  than 
the  bases  from  which  they  have  been  taken  and  for  which  they  serve. 
So,  too.  as  regards  *  external  reality.'  Reality  apart  from  a  knowar 
(or  feeler)  means  nothing.  We  carry  our  reality  on  our  backs,  and 
resemble  Sinbad  in  this  particular.  In  so-called  'concrete'  experi- 
ence this  seems  more  or  less  evident,  and  the  given  situation  is  so 
-jr-rATi  +hQ.    rro  q  -  ihlp  to  tcst  it  iu  various  ways  and  in  a  nianner 
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suited  to  the  average  mind.  The  crux  seems  to  be  with  images, 
which  are  so  fleeting,  so  transitory,  so  unsatisfactory  as  situations 
that  any  'objective'  reality  seems  to  be  denied  them.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  *  objective'  is  a  secondary  stage  in  the  process  of  differen- 
tiation and  based  upon  certain  situations,  this  seems  to  lose  some  of 
its  diflSculty.  Moreover,  we  must  consider  images  as  situations  given 
only  at  certain  points  of  junction,  and  on  this  account  they  lose  some 
of  the  stability  of  what  is  called  *  concrete.'  The  image  is  a  given 
situation  just  as  well  as  its  more  concrete  brother,  and  the  'reality' 
back  of  the  latter  is  just  as  existent  in  the  former  case,  the  diflference 
being  that  the  points  of  junction  in  the  former  case  are  less  numerous 
and  also  differently  stimulated.  As  immediate  and  unanalyzed, 
images  are  just  as  much  given  as  the  most  'tangible'  object.  But  as 
I  have  just  said,  images  seem  to  be  restricted  in  their  points  of  junc- 
tion and  can  not  be  tested  by  other  junctions. 

These  points  of  junction,  the  given  situation,  are  in  fact  all  we 
have.  The  avenues  of  contact  between  the  individual  and  the  rest 
of  the  system  are  (in  part)  the  determinants  of  the  kind  of  these 
junctions  and  permit  of  more  or  less  detailed  and  filled  situations. 
It  is  to  the  given  situation  that  we  must  react,  adjust  ourselves ;  it  is 
the  given  situation  which  we  must  develop,  differentiate,  improve, 
if  possible;  or  which  we  must  cut  ofif  or  remove  altogether.  It  is 
here  that  a  seeming  contradiction  takes  place,  a  paradox  which, 
when  explained,  will  also  perhaps  elucidate  more  fully  the  meaning 
of  situation  and  point  of  junction.  It  may  be  asked  (so  it  occurred 
to  me  at  least) :  How  develop  a  situation,  how  change  it  if  it  is 
always  with  us  T  How,  in  fact,  can  we  do  anything  with  it,  for  it  is 
always  given  T  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  go  where 
we  will,  do  what  we  may,  we  can  not  escape  the  given.  It  stares  us 
in  the  face,  pursues  us  with  relentless  vigor  and  even  at  times  op- 
presses us  like  the  nightmare.  And  so  it  does;  but  a  given  is  not 
every  given  situation,  nor  is  it  given  at  every  point  of  junction. 
A  situation  is  given  in  the  sense  that  we  are  aware-of -something, 
have  consciousness-of-an-object,  and  this  awareness-of-something 
may  be  of  different  kinds,  the  points  of  junction  may  be  more  or 
less  and  may  vary  in  kind.  In  psychological  tenns,  this  point  of 
junction  may  be  visual  only  (or  more  nearly  so),  it  may  be  auditory, 
tactile  and  the  like.  So  commonplace  an  explanation  may  destroy 
the  mystery  of  philosophical  terminology,  but  it  does  not  do  away 
with  the  rigidity  of  the  fact  that  all  we  have  is  a  given  situation  with 
more  or  less  points  of  junction.  Now,  granted  a  single  point  of 
junction  in  a  given  situation,  we  see  more  easily  how  the  situation 
may  become  changed,  developed  or  even  removed  by  another.  If  the 
point  of  junction  is  visual,  it  may  be  developed  by  other  points  of 
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junction,  by  body  attitudes,  motor  adjustments,  by  manipulation 
within  limits.  The  given  situation  may  thus  be  developed,  other 
points  of  junction  may  be  made,  but  within  limits,  for  we  have  the 
rest  of  the  system  with  which  to  deal,  and  this  seems  to  offer  us 
obstacles  beyond  which  we  can  not  go.  What  these  limits  are  we  do 
not  know,  and  we  can  only  try  to  make  as  many  points  of  junction 
as  possible,  the  process  of  differentiation  becoming  increasingly  in- 
tricate and  our  adjustments  more  refined  and  accurate. 

Development  of  a  given  situation  means  simply  that,  given  a 
situation  at  a  certain  point  of  junction,  other  connections  may  be 
made,  changes  may  be  brought  about  or  other  situations  substituted 
through  action  of  the  individual  concerned,  and  such  action  or  actions 
mean  simply  a  series  of  new  situations  which,  when  analyzed,  yield 
us  the  pleasing  knowledge  that  w^e  have  acted,  action  as  thus  con- 
ceived including  all  forms  of  ideation,  i.  e,,  all  forms  of  given  situa- 
tion, whether  points  of  junction  be  few  or  many  and  whether  they 
be  within  and  through  the  parts  of  the  agent  concerned.  Given  a 
situation  visually,  we  may  react  towards  it  by  a  series  of  motor 
adjustments,  and  the  visual  point  of  junction  is  supplemented  by  the 
motor.  Granted  a  residual  effect  in  the  individual  through  former 
experiences,  such  adjustments  will  proceed  serially  with  a  greater  or 
less  nicety  and  accuracy,  and  so  give  rise  to  new  points  of  junction. 
With  no  such  residual  effects  the  adjustments  will  be  more  blunder- 
ing and  erratic.  If  necessary,  the  individual  may  within  limits 
develop  the  situation,  e.  g,,  by  simply  breaking  it  in  two,  bringing 
into  it  or  combining  with  it  new  factors,  new  situations,  such  process 
going  on  in  the  example  taken  through  motor  adjustments,  in  which 
case  motor  points  of  junction  bring  about  a  change  in  the  visual 
field.  Or  the  individual  may  shut  out  the  old  situation  by  simply 
giving  rise  to  another.  The  succession  of  situations  need  not,  of 
course,  be  always  continuous  in  the  same  field.  The  breaks  and  gaps 
which  may  occur  in  any  one  kind  of  junction  give  us  a  more  or  less 
interraittant  series  of  junctions,  visual,  tactile  and  the  like. 

In  its  various  stages  of  development  the  given  may  schematically 
be  represented  as  follows,  the  figures  being  in  the  horizontal  plane. 


Fio.  1. 


In  the  first  figure  we  have  the  given  in  its  utter  nakedness,  before 
v^j    .liTo-^DtiAtinn  has  taken  place.     The  second  figure  iUtutrates 
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the  stage  in  which  a  seissure  has  been  made  between  the  self  and  the 
world  of  *  external  reality/  such  division  through  habit,  and  wrongly, 
being  taken  as  basic  and  primitive.  Finally,  we  have  in  the  last 
figure  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  process  of  differentiation  going 
on  in  attention.  In  its  first  intention  every  given  situation  affords 
us  a  scheme  like  that  in  Fig.  1,  and  from  such  a  scheme  all  else  is 
developed.  On  this  seemingly  barren  confusion  everything  has  been 
erected  and  to  this  return  must  constantly  be  made  to  give  body  to 
our  constructions,  ideal  and  otherwise,  to  our  hypothetical  systems 
and  to  our  various  symbolic  guides  to  action.  Science,  psychology 
and  the  others,  are  simply  constructions  based  on  certain  aspects  of 
this  given.  And  to  test  our  ideal  developments  return  must  con- 
stantly be  made  to  foundation  situations.  Our  reactions  are  made 
for  the  most  part  to  foundation  situations,  though  guided  at  times 
by  our  hypotheses  and  ideal  systems.  The  latter  again  are  different 
situations,  sign-boards  telling  us  more  or  less  clearly  which  way  to 
go.  In  most  cases  our  division  of  the  situation  into  self  and  'external 
reality*  has  become  so  habitual  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  and  treat- 
ing each  logically  sometimes  separate  them  as  existential  and  vainly 
seek  their  point  of  junction.  But  the  given  situation  includes  both, 
and  each  is  simply  one  of  our  basic  constructions  allowing  of  further 
and  more  delicate  adjustments. 

It  is  through  successive  acts  of  attention  to  given  situations  that 
differentiation  and  development  are  possible.     Residual  effects  accu- 

Fio.  4. 


Impultt 
Baldwin*8  Scheme'  (with  omisBions). 

mulate  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  these 
accumulations  allow  of  further  change  and  growth.  In  the  indi- 
vidual such  cumulative  results  arc  represented  by  habit,  mental 
dispositions,  etc.,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  system  we  have  'material' 
*  See  his  '  Mental  Development/  p.  384. 
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progress,  tradition,  moral  law  and  order  and  the  like.  Using  Bald- 
win's  sugr^estive  diagram  (Fig.  4),  by  the  increase  in  the  spiral  we 
represent  the  growth  and  change  in  the  individual  and  also  show 
the  larger  basis  from  which  the  self  can  start  in  each  new  act  of 
adjustment.^ 

Development  of  a  given  situation  demands  a  narrowing  of  the 
field  under  manipulation,  a  fixation  of  the  object,  a  closer  and  more 
refined  and  accurate  series  of  adjustments,  a  more  delicate  inter- 
pretation, a  finer  *  feel, '  or  body  attitude— in  short,  attention.  Atten- 
tion is  thus  nothing  more  than  the  entire  subjective  aspect  in  the 
given  situation  under  development.  Now,  using  the  given  situation 
under  manipulation  as  a  foundation,  we  may  proceed  to  analyze  it 
and  construct  out  of  it  the  various  systems  connected  with  psychology 
in  general  and  attention  in  particular.  Where  questions  arise  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  such  structures,  return  can  be  made  to  the 
given  situation.  The  abstract  scissure  between  self  and  not-self 
being  more  or  less  habitual  and  therefore  a  basis  for  further  con- 
struction, more  aspects  of  the  given  situation  can  be  developed  to 
form  a  sound  theory  concerning  the  psychological  features  of  atten- 
tion, the  abstraction  and  construction  here  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  self.     The  following  features  may  in  outline  be  given: 

1.  Taking  the  given  situation  as  a  static  moment  and  recognizing 
those  features  specially  prominent  in  moments  of  attention,  we  note 
specially  certain  aspects  in  the  point  of  junction  which  stand  out  in 
moments  of  attention.  Analysis  of  such  aspects  yields  us  the  Blick- 
punkt  view  of  attention,  the  theory  that  attention  is  simply  a  mental 
state,  a  condition  of  clearness.  Mental  state,  it  may  here  be  noted, 
is  simply  one  of  the  more  general  terms  representing  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation  before  us,  the  half,  in  fact,  of  our  awareness-of- 
something.  Such  a  view  (the  Blickpunki  view  of  attention)  deals 
only  or  mostly  with  the  points  of  junction,  and  neglects  other  and 
more  important  features. 

2.  If  we  consider  the  residual  effects  on  the  self  concerned,  we 
note  that  after  various  situations  have  arisen,  action  under  such  or 
similar  conditions  proceeds  with  a  certain  amount  of  prevision,  a 
certain  foresight.  Moreover,  certain  aspects  of  the  given  situation 
seem  reinforced  by  ideal  processes  within  the  self,  such  ideation 
being  a  development  within  the  self  arising  from  previous  experience 
with  various  situations.  The  situation  has  a  fuller  meaning  due  to 
experienced  interpretation,  to  ideal  revival,  to  mental  reenforcement. 
In  this  light  we  have  attention  in  its  ideal  aspect.  Considering  will 
in  part  as  the  explication  in  serial  order  of  a  mental  disposition, 
voluntary  attention  is  here  included. 

2o*    ifli/?"  -n's  '  ^'>TiUl  neveioDment  in  the  Child  and  the  Baoe/  Ch.  XIIL, 
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3.  The  actual  process  of  adjustment  to  a  given  situation,  the 
adding  of  points  of  junction  to  the  one  or  more  present  and  the 
working  over  of  what  is  given,  afford  us  the  motor  aspect  of  atten- 
tion. Combined  with  the  first  aspect  we  have  the  sensori-motor 
phase  of  attention.  We  may  deal  in  this  connection  with  questions 
of  felt  activity,  sense  of  effort  and  the  like. 

4.  Going  still  further  and  seeking  within  the  self  a  substratum 
present  in  attention,  the  physiological  features  may  be  emphasized. 

5.  If,  finally,  we  inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  our  power  of  adjust- 
ment, the  limitations  within  the  self  in  acts  of  attention,  we  may  deal 
with  the  unity  of  the  field  in  attention. 

Properly  to  treat  the  subject,  therefore,  we  must  consider  atten- 
tion in  (1)  its  sensory  aspect,  (2)  its  ideal  aspect,  (3)  its  motor 
aspect,  (4)  its  physiological  aspect,  (5)  its  mental  field.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  since  these  various  aspects  are  given  in  a  single  complex, 
their  separation  is  purely  logical,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  various 
features  interlace  and  cross  one  another.  Thus  the  motor  aspect 
can  not  well  be  torn  from  the  ideal,  while  the  treatment  of  the  mental 
field  demands  a  more  or  less  full  discussion  of  motor  adjustments, 
idea  revival  and  sensory  restrictions.' 

Felix  Arnold. 

New  York  City. 


EMOTIONAL  EXPRESSION  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OP 
MUTATIONS 

TT  OW  does  it  happen  that  our  biological  psychologists  have  not 
-*— ^  yet  undertaken  to  make  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  mutations 
for  the  explanation  of  the  various  bodily  attitudes  that  serve  to 
express  and  in  part  to  constitute  our  emotions?  Is  it  because  this 
doctrine  is  still  to  such  an  extent  under  adjudication?  Or  are  there 
more  recondite  reasons?  The  professional  biologist  has  been  warn- 
ing us  for  some  time  that  mere  utility  is  an  explanatory  category 
that  must  not  be  overworked.  But  surely  a  heavy  strain  has  been 
put  upon  utility  in  connection  with  emotional  expressions,  a  strain 
that  now  and  then  is  so  obviously  excessive  that  one  marvels  at  the 
speculative  temerity  that  permitted  it. 

For  the  understanding  of  some  ^expressions'  the  principle  of 
serviceability  has,  to  be  sure,  done  much  that  is  satisfactory.     Such 

'I  feel  guilty  in  making  somewhat  free  use  of  the  expression  'given  situa- 
tion,' which  1  have  taken  from  Dewey.  See  the  standpoint  of  Woodbridge  in 
his  '  The  Nature  of  Consciousness/  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  1005,  and  the 
wonderful  presentation  given  by  Mfinsterberg  in  the  beginning  of  his  'Qnind- 
Etlge.'     Compare,  also,  Uobhouse's  '  Theory  of  Knowledge.' 
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relatively  simple  matters  as  the  frown,  the  sneer,  the  clenched  fist, 
the  motionlessness  of  fright,  the  start  of  surprise,  have  allowed 
themselves  readily  to  be  classified  as  inheritances  of  bodily  attitudes 
once  useful  in  race  history.  But  from  here  on  difficulties  have 
begun  to  multiply,  and  the  purely  conjectural  element  in  the  sug- 
gested explanations  has  notably  increased.  In  fact  a  certain  spirit 
of  sportiveness  seems  often  to  have  characterized  refiections  in  this 
field.  Mantegazza's  remarks  upon  the  tremblings  of  fright  as 
serviceable,  blood-warming  reactions  is  a  case  in  point.  And 
Wundt's  endeavor  to  find  the  value  of  tears  in  the  laundry  service 
performed  in  removing  accumulations  of  dust  and  of  other  less 
innocuous  inconveniences  from  the  eyes  carries  with  it  a  minimum  of 
weight,  and  serves  mostly  to  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of  those  who 
believe  that  primitive  man  was  an  ignoramus  in  matters  of  dust 
compared  with  the  modem  inhabitant  of  a  windy  city. 

Most  of  all,  naturally,  has  difficulty  been  felt  in  dealing  with 
those  attitudes  which,  regarded  as  isolated  reactions,  are  manifestly 
lacking  in  utility.  Thus  the  blanching  of  the  hair  in  fright;  the 
sparkle  of  the  eye  in  a  moment  of  delight ;  the  dryness  of  the  mouth 
in  various  emotions;  the  copious  perspiration  in  certain  types  of 
alarm;  the  pallor  of  fear;  the  blush  of  embarrassment;  the  glows 
and  tingles  of  joy,  and  in  fact  laughter  itself:  these,  we  are  com- 
monly told,  are  to  be  understood  only  as  viewed  in  relation  to  larger 
complex  reactions  of  which  they  are  sequents  or  constituent  parts. 
Sully's  attempt— somewhat  feeble,  it  must  be  confessed— to  connect 
laughter  with  a  sportive  tickling  by  a  playful  antagonist,  this  tick- 
ling itself  having  been  originally  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
hygienic  services  rendered  to  hairy  man  by  an  accomodating  com- 
panion, is  a  case  in  point.  So  also  is  Borgquist's  recent  endeavor 
tC'  connect  blushing  with  functions  of  organs  once  closely  associated 
with  digestion.  So,  in  a  word,  are  all  of  those  writings  which  see 
in  such  traits  as  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  the  necessary  resultant  of 
powerful  and  deep-seated  circulatory  changes  involved  in  the  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  some  trying  situation. 

The  *  overflow'  theory  of  emotional  discharge  in  its  pure  form 
obviously  deserts  the  principle  of  utility.  The  mere  fact,  for  in- 
stance, that  certain  of  the  facial  muscles  are  smaller  than  others 
entails  their  more  facile  innervation.  There  is  no  advantage  gained 
in  the  particular  distribution  of  responses  that  follows  the  overflow. 
It  might  have  been  quite  different  so  far  as  the  individual's  adaptive 
efficiency  is  concerned. 

Without  looking  further  into  proposed  explanations,  we  may,  it 
seems  to  me,  summarize  the  existing  situation  by  saying  that  while 
a  rpstricted  f'^w  of  our  emotional  attitudes  on  their  bodily  side  can 
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be  best  understood  when  we  regard  them  as  survivals  of  once  useful 
reactions,  there  are  still  many  details  of  emotional  expression  that 
refuse  to  be  crowded  summarily  into  the  category  of  serviceability. 
While  not  wholly  abortive,  attempts  to  dispose  thus  of  certain  emo- 
tional expressions  have  remained  unconvincing  and  at  times  amusing. 
Our  need  then,  it  appears  to  me,  is  of  some  principle  which  in  co- 
operation with  that  of  utility  shall  enable  us  to  cover  the  field  with 
a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  than  has  thus  far  been  attained.  To 
the  present  writer  *  mutation'  seems  to  be  the  principle  desired.  To 
conceive  of  tears,  of  blushing  and  of  laughter— to  choose  but  these 
instances— as  mutations  appearing  suddenly  and  in  stable  form, 
as  is  the  wont  of  mutations,  and  arising  from  complex,  subtle  and 
certainly  not  yet  assignable  causes,  is  hardly  less  taxing  to  one's 
intelligence  than  to  reflect  upon  de  Vries's  products  from  Lamarck's 
evening  primrose.  Conjecturally  man  must  have  been  at  various 
stages  in  a  state  of  high  mutability,  and  may  it  not  be  that  either 
as  an  outcome  of  one  of  these  periodic  stages  or  as  stray  mutations 
many  of  man's  emotional  reactions  arose?  Indeed,  many  more  than 
are  now  existent  may  well  have  arisen  to  be  subjected  to  the  culling 
and  sifting  process  of  natural  selection. 

But  the  present  writer  is  too  much  of  a  layman  in  biology  to  pre- 
sume to  carry  this  discussion  into  any  detail.  He  would,  however, 
bo  greatly  pleased— and  herein  he  believes  he  is  expressing  the  mind 
of  many  more  than  himself— if  one  of  our  biological  psychologists 
would  take  up  this  matter  and  handle  it  in  the  thorough  manner 
that  it  seems  even  now  to  deserve. 


A.  H.  Pierce. 


Smith  College. 


DISCUSSION 
THE  MAD  ABSOLUTE  OF  A  PLURALIST 

IT  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me  whether  Mr.  Schiller's  recent 
article  on  *  Idealism  and  the  Dissociation  of  Personality'^  is  to 
be  taken  seriously  or  welcomed  as  a  delicious  burlesque.  I  incline 
to  the  latter  view,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in  a  case  of  doubt 
like  this  it  is  less  discomforting  to  one's  amour  propre  to  be  caught 
n  disciple  of  the  laughing  philosopher  than  to  commit  openly  the 
awful  blunder,  appalling  even  in  the  aridities  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, of  failing  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke.  At  all  events,  a  rarely 
humorous  article  is  this.  Doubt,  a  mere  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to 
whether  the  humor,  all  of  it,  was  intentional  or  not  may  be  cheer- 

*  This  JouBNAL,  August  30,  1900,  p.  477. 
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fully  offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  subtle  skill  of  the  writer  of  the 
article. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  of  course,  as  carrying  a  joke  too  far.  Yet 
I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Schiller  should  not  have  carried 
his  joke  on  the  monist  a  little  farther— if  joke  it  was— in  order  to 
make  sure  that  it  did  not  return  on  the  pluralist. 

Two  of  the  major  difficulties  which  idealistic  monism  must  face, 
asserts  Mr.  Schiller  at  the  outset,  are  (1)  the  imperviousness  of 
human  minds  limited  to  indirect  and  physical  avenues  of  intercom- 
munication, and  (2)  the  wayward  and  chaotic  dissimilarity  of  these 
finite  minds  which  are  by  the  hypothesis  of  monism  to  be  included 
in  the  universal  consciousness.  The  world  seems  to  be  essentially 
pluralistic,  and  stubbornly  resists  the  attempt  to  force  on  it  a 
monistic  interpretation,  save  possibly  in  terms  that  are  palpably 
materialistic.  But  Mr.  Schiller  bids  the  idealistic  monist  be  of  good 
cheer  if  he  will  only  condescend  *to  appeal  to  experience  and  em- 
pirical evidence,'  and  heed  the  analogies  which  modem  psychology 
puts  at  his  disposal. 

And  now,  under  the  guise  of  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
idealist  monist  who  has  apparently  consented  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill  of  empirical  psychology,  Mr.  Schiller  unfeelingly  prescribes  as 
the  first  dose  two  of  the  rawest  and  least  understood  phenomena  of 
the  science— the  subconscious  or  subliminal  mind  and  the  dissocia- 
tion of  personality,  lie  assures  his  patient  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment  that  if  men  are  to  be  convinced  of  the  plausibility  of 
monism,  no  more  effective  policy  could  be  adopted  than  that  of 
establishing  the  reality  of  telepathy  on  an  irrefragable  basis.  Surely 
this  would  be  paying  a  pretty  stiff  price  for  the  triumph  of  monism ; 
but  then  the  monist  must  remember  that  he  has  consented  'to  appeal 
to  experience  and  empirical  evidence.'  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Mr.  Schiller  points  out  suggestively  some  of  the  monistic  implica- 
tions of  subconscious  phenomena  this  side  of  telepathy. 

A  less  remote  but  more  repugnant  analogy  is  found  in  the  dis- 
sociated personality  phenomena.  The  facile  process  of  generalizing 
the  *Beauchamp  family'  to  approximate  the  absolute  dissociated 
personality  unfortunately  does  not  eliminate  the  objectionable  traits 
of  the  original  elements.  The  morbidness,  the  insanity,  of  the  finite 
prototype  loom  large  in  the  Leviathan.  **It  is  a  little  startling," 
remarks  Mr.  Schiller,  **e.  g,,  to  have  to  think  of  the  absolute  as 
morbidly  dissociated  or  even  downright  mad."  But  this  is  merely 
an  ethical  prejudice,  continues  Mr.  Schiller,  and  must  not  dismay  us. 
Besides  the  absolute  is  obliged  ex  hypothcsi  to  include  March  hares 
and  similar  creatures  with  all  the  rest  of  reality.  The  absolute  is 
^onr*'^  ^^  ^'^  ft  iiftlp  n,nH  nnyway.     **A11  that  the  analogy  suggested 
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does  is  to  ascribe  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  reality  to  the  madness 
in  the  absolute.'' 

In  thus  generously  providing  the  monist  with  naturalistic 
weapons  with  which  to  fortify  his  position  against  the  assaults  of 
naturalism  itself,  should  not  Mr.  Schiller  have  pressed  on  and  en- 
deavored to  win  him  for  an  ally?  As  it  is,  one  can  imagine  the 
monist  replying : 

**  Since  you  admit  the  thinkability,  if  not  probability,  that  dif- 
ferent personalities  may  somehow  be  derived,  differentiated,  or  dis- 
sociated from  an  underlying  substance,  what  alternative  do  you 
offer  to  the  suicide  of  pluralism  save  the  suicide  of  the  absolute, 
which  you  regard  as  unessential  to  the  argument?  Admit  the  de- 
rived nature  of  your  pluralistic  entity  as  thinkable,  and  on  what 
must  the  tortoise  of  your  universe  rest?  On  a  mad  absolute?  Mad, 
only  in  so  far  as  pluralistic!  Look  again  at  the  analogy  of  dis- 
sociated personality.  Is  it  not  true  that  alienists  commonly  locate 
the  degree  of  insanity  in  the  extent  to  which  the  personality  of  the 
patient  is  split  oflf  into  inconsistent,  conflicting  or  isolated  selves, 
and  that  they  attempt  to  effect  a  cure  by  sounding  the  depths  of 
hypnotic  reminiscence  for  the  deeper  and  older  bonds  of  association 
that  have  fallen  out  of  the  reach  of  voluntary  recollection?  Pol- 
lowing  out  the  implications  of  this  analogy,  what  becomes  of  the 
madness  ascribed  to  the  absolute?  Are  not  the  tables  completely 
turned?  The  quest  for  the  absolute  is  the  quest  for  sanity,  for 
wholeness,-  health,  that  shall  reunite  and  heal  the  isolated  and  insane 
elements,  blindly  pluralistic.  The  analogy  may  be  pushed  still 
further.  Idealistic  philosophy  is  that  trance  of  the  human  spirit 
in  which  it  seeks  to  renew  and  to  reassociate  those  underlying  bonds 
of  unity,  lost  from  the  blind,  waking  grasp  of  split-off,  half-insane, 
fragments  of  human  existence." 

I  observe  that  the  monist  takes  a  more  serious  view  of  Mr. 
Schiller's  article  than  I  dared  to  take.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  it 
behoves  the  absolute  to  be  sane  if  the  absolute  is  to  be  in  analogy 
with  the  rationale  of  dissociated  personality.  There  is  surely  a  dis- 
tinction, not  to  be  ignored,  between  the  experience  of  a  dissociated 
personality  and  the  functional  rationale  of  that  experience— espe- 
cially if  the  sanity  of  the  absolute  hinges  upon  it. 

WiLLARD  C.  Gore. 
University  of  Cuicaoo. 
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REVIEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS  OF  LITERATURE 

Reason  in  Belief,  or  Faith  for  an  Age  of  Science.     Frank  Sewall,  M.A., 

D.D.      London:  Elliot  Stock.      1906.     Pp.  ix  +  208. 

In  this  most  attractively  printed  volume  we  have  the  mature  thought 
as  to  truth  and  reality  of  a  scholar  who  happily  combines  the  temper  and 
culture  of  the  artist,  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian.  This  saves  his 
work  from  any  trace  of  the  odium  theologicum,  and  gives  it  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  literary  form.  Though  theology  is  frankly  made  the  queen 
of  the  sciences,  philosophy  is  given  its  ancient  and  honorable  place  of 
ancilla  fidei.  And  it  is  made  a  real  handmaid.  The  argument  of  the 
book  is  purely  philosophical,  rather  than  theological. 

"  Whatever  higher  revelation  the  world  may  enjoy,  the  human  reason, 
acting  independently  on  its  own  plane,  retains  forever  its  prerogative  of 
giving  confirmation  and  intellectual  certainty  to  things  thus  made 
known"  (p.  641). 

"  Starting  w^ith  Kant's  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
apperception  in  the  soul,  as  the  basis  of  all  relation  and  knowing,  I  have 
carried  the  principle  to  results,  not  only  as  touching  the  existence  and 
the  personality  of  God,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  done  in  his  '  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism,'  but  as  relating  to  the  other  great  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion — revelation,  incarnation,  immortality,  salvation  "  (p.  v). 

His  volume  on  *  Reason  in  Belief '  is  based  on  '  belief  in  reason.'  The 
line  of  discussion  is  first  epistemological  and  then  metaphysical.  Ita 
pun^ose  is  to  *  bring  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  mind  of  our  time  a  sys- 
tem of  rational  Christianity.'  This  is  not  to  be  based  merely  on  extension 
of  physical  knowledge  on  its  own  plane,  but  on  the  faith  in  reason  that  is 
the  soul  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  proposes  to  examine  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  see  in  w^hat  relation  they  stand  to  a  single, 
all-embracing  rational  conception  of  the  universe,  and  then  to  give  a 
'  faith  for  a  scientific  age.' 

The  book,  however,  I  think,  will  appeal  only  to  the  thinkers  among 
scientists.  On  the  rank  and  file,  the  gatherers  and  classifiers  of  facts,  and 
the  specialist,  it  will  make  little  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wiU 
appeal  to  the  large  class  of  thinking  men  within  the  Christian  church 
who  are  perplexed  as  to  the  rationality  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  For 
this  it  w^ill  have  a  clarifying  and  helpful  message. 

Chapters  II.  and  III.  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  course  of  thought  from 
that  of  the  early  Greeks  up  to  and  through  Hume  and  Kant  to  absolute 
idealism — to  *  a  single,  all-embracing  rational  conception  of  the  universe  * 
or  a  rational,  spiritual  and  personal  reality. 

Ho  accords  science  the  fullest  sweep  on  its  own  plane  of  knowledge, 
but  holds  that  philosophy  yields  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge — the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  the  necessary  and  ultimate  presupposition  of 
science,  or  the  knowledge  that  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe  is  mind. 

He  uses  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  to  show  that,  as  science  presup- 
r^rxaoc  -^r»T>-sAnanr-'ia  riripciples,  in  the  last  analysis  belief  in  the  super- 
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sensuous  is  the  soul  and  validity  of  all  our  knowing,  and  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Personality  is  the  logical  inference  from  both  the  phys- 
ical and  the  moral  unity  of  the  world  (pp.  39  and  64). 

"  Can  inductive  science  be  regarded  as  necessarily  opposed  to  faith 
in  the  supernatural  ? "  This  is  the  question  which  he  answers  in  a  clear 
and  valuable  analysis  of  '  The  Nature  and  Basis  of  Induction '  (Chapter 
in.).  Induction  is  not  a  material  process.  "  Things  do  not  infer,  nor 
make  inductions  about  themselves.  Mind  alone,  and  not  atoms,  compares. 
Mind  furnishes  the  a  priori  conditions  of  all  induction.  The  static  basis 
of  induction  is  the  mind's  perception  of  relations.  This  must  rise  from 
finite  to  infinite 'mind,  in  order  to  be  a  rational  and  objective  basis. 
That  is,  the  static  basis  of  induction  is  supreme  intelligence.  On  this 
basis  it  becomes  dynamic  and  prophetic.  One  may  always  safely  hazard 
the  supposition  that  law  and  order  and  unity  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
things  and  events  of  the  physical  world,  because  of  the  basis  of  certitude 
in  the  mind  that  knows  all. 

"  The  certainty  of  all  our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  con- 
ception of  an  infinite  and  universal  mind;  a  subject  in  whom  all  par- 
ticulars are  united,  and  even  subject  and  object  are  seen  and  experienced 
as  one,  not  one  in  identity,  but  one  in  harmonious  correspondence  "  (p.  60). 

In  Chapter  IV.,  on  *  The  Unity  of  Experience,'  he  uses  Ward's  '  Nat- 
uralism and  Agnosticism'  to  show  that  the  unity  of  consciousness  in 
man's  experience  leads  to  the  conception  of  a  whole  of  experience  which 
can  only  be  for  a  universal  mind,  or  the  Divine  Personality.  Here  I 
should  say  that  he  over-emphasizes  *the  volitional  end  or  the  origin  of 
the  knowing  faculty '  and  rather  lapses  from  his  philosophical  basis  into 
a  phase  of  pragmatism.  However,  he  recovers  his  speculative  basis  when 
he  goes  on  in  Chapter  V.  to  treat  of  '  The  Personality  of  God.'  Here  he 
declines  to  depend  upon  a  demand  of  our  moral  nature  and  shows  ^  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  lies  inherent,  not  in  the  main  on 
the  moral  sense,  but  on  the  possibility  of  human  knowledge'  (p.  69). 

"  A  knowledge  of  universal  relation  must  lie  at  the  basis  of,  as  giving 
security  for,  the  finite  mind's  knowledge  of  any  relation:  and  the  Divine 
Personality  of  the  infinite  must  preexist  as  the  final  and  real  basis  of 
human  knowledge." 

Then,  in  the  light  of  this  reasoned  first  principle  or  ultimate  reality, 
he  goes  on  to  consider  the  grreat  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion — 
revelation,  incarnation,  immortality  and  salvation.  We  have  not  space 
to  give  an  abstract  of  this  larger  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

Creation  and  revelation  are  shown  to  be  self-necessitated  activities  of 
the  love  in  the  Divine  Personality.  Self -revelation  or  God's  utterance  of 
Himself  is  no  mystery.  "The  absence  of  it,  the  inability  of  God  to 
make  Himself  known,  this  would  be  the  really  difficult  thing  to  account 
for"  (p.  89). 

So,  too,  the  Cur  Deus  Homo — the  why  and  the  how  of  the  incarnation ; 
the  doctrine  of  man's  spiritual  nature;  the  doctrines  of  sin,  salvation,  the 
spiritual  world; — they  are  all  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  universe — ^the  Divine  Personality. 
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Divine  Personality  implies  the  emotion,  the  self-activities  of  love  in 
four  great  steps : 

1.  Producing  an  object  of  love;  i.  e,,  creation. 

2.  Communicating  with  that  object;  i.  e.,  revelation. 

3.  Withholding  that  object  from  self -removal  beyond  the  possibility  of 
return — creating  the  orbit  of  human  equilibrium;  *.  e.,  incarnation  and 
redemption. 

4.  Recalling  the  creature  to  the  Creator  and  conjoining  God  and  man 
in  the  life  of  useful  service  to  eternity,  which  are  accomplished  in  salva- 
tion, the  soul's  immortality,  the  spiritual  world  and  heaven  (pp.  190,  191). 

The  book  is  free  from  any  polemical  tone.  Its  temper  is  sane  and 
sweet,  humane  and  philosophical.  It  will,  of  course,  be  classed  with 
theological  books.  But,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  theolog^ical  part  is  pre- 
ceded by  and  based  upon  epistemological  and  metaphysical  principles. 
Its  *  Reason  in  Belief '  is  based  on  the  candid  acceptance  of  belief  in 
reason  in  man  as  based  upon  mind  as  the  ultimate  and  absolute  reality. 

J.  Macbride  Sterrett. 
The  George  Washington  Universitt. 

The  Evolution  of  Religion:  An  Anthropological  Study.     L.  R.  Farnell. 

London :  Williams  &  Norgate ;  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1905. 

Pp.  viii  +  234. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  essays  which  were  originally  delivered 
as  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  Ilibbert  Trust.  The  first  essay  considers 
the  methods  and  problems  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  especially  the 
relations  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion  to  anthropology  that 
are  discussed  in  this  essay.  In  particular  the  writer  criticizes  the  present 
tendency  of  anthropology  to  investigate  only  the  remote  in  time  and  space. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  he  urges  the  need  of  an  'Adjacent  Anthro- 
pology.' "  Our  first  object  of  study,"  he  says,  '*  should  be  the  more  imme- 
diate environment  of  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  understand.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  Hellenic  religion  to  know  *the  Pawnee  version 
of  the  Eleusinia';  but  for  the  true  understanding  of  the  great  Greek 
mystery  certain  elements  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  in  Mithraism,  and  in 
Christianity  itself,  will  probably  afford  a  more  illuminative  comparison  ^ 
(page  17  abridged). 

To  show  how  anthropological  study  in  the  broad  sense  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  any  of  the  higher 
religions,  the  author  gives  a  long  and  highly  interesting  series  of  ex- 
amples from  Christianity.  As  in  the  temptation  of  Christ,  so  in  that  of 
Zarathustra  the  evil  one  offers  the  holy  prophet  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
if  he  will  fall  down  and  worship  him.  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the  Mother 
of  God,  were  familiar  terms  in  various  Hellenic  cults.  The  use  of 
candles  and  incense  and  certain  ecclesiastical  vestments  was  taken  over 
from  paganism.  The  cross  was  used  as  a  sacred  symbol  in  ancient  Egypt 
and  Assyria;  the  idea  of  apostolic  succession  was  familiar  to  Hellenic 
laganism,  where  the  priest  was  often  believed  to  be  descended  from  the 
'^od  *»^     e  "  *'1  ^^  f^'OTT   *be  ^ound**^  of  the  cult  or  mystery.     BeliKioua 
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celibacy  was  practised  among  the  Essens  of  Judea  and  by  certain  Ana- 
tolian races.  The  incarnation  of  the  divine  in  human  form  was  a  familiar 
idea  to  the  pre-Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  such  a  personality  as 
mediator  between  man  and  the  Supreme  God  was  common  to  Egjrptian, 
Greek  and  Roman.  The  belief  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
divinity  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Phrygia 
and  Crete,  as  well  as  in  other  Mediterranean  communities.  A  close  par- 
allel to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  Zoroastrianism  and  in 
certain  Greek  cults.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  parallels  cited 
between  Christianity  and  earlier  faiths.  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  all  these 
instances  the  Christian  belief  or  practise  was  necessarily  derived  from  the 
pagan,  but  that  the  presence  of  similar  ideas  and  practises  greatly  facili- 
tated the  understanding  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  sur- 
vivals of  older  usages  under  the  new  Christian  forms  and  names  show  an 
essential  continuity  in  the  development  of  the  religious  nature  of  man. 
These  various  examples  of  the  fruits  of  a  comparative  study  of  religions, 
or  of  promising  lines  of  inquiry  now  opened  up,  serve  to  emphasize  the 
writer's  appeal  for  more  workers  in  the  field. 

This  first  essay  is  essentially  only  a  vindication  of  the  comparative 
study  of  religion.  The  remaining  two  essays  are  excellent  specimens  of 
constructive  work,  the  one  a  study  of  purification  and  its  influence  on 
religion,  morality  and  law,  the  other  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
prayer.  The  author  shows  in  an  able  manner  the  development  of  the 
ritual  of  purification.  The  savage  sought  purification  from  the  defile- 
ment of  some  tabooed  thing.  A  thing  too  sacred  or  too  accursed  to  be 
touched — e.  g.,  a  corpse — had  rendered  one  impure,  and  others  feared  the 
mysterious  contagion.  There  is  no  thought  of  moral  wrong  done  or  of 
any  unsanitary  contact.  The  one  who  has  touched  the  forbidden  thing 
has  become  accursed,  and  it  is  unspeakably  dangerous  for  others  to  have 
aught  to  do  with  him  until  he  is  purified.  In  its  first  form  religious  im- 
purity is  a  sort  of  dreadful  miasma  that  must  be  washed  away;  then  it 
becomes  the  curse  of  some  evil  spirit;  and,  finally,  an  offense  against  a 
righteous  God,  a  sin  for  which  remission  is  sought.  Nowhere  better  than 
in  the  conception  of  purification  can  we  see  the  distinction  between  the 
ritualistic  religions  of  the  lower  races  and  the  ethical  religions  of  the 
higher. 

Various  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  effort  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  ritual  of  purification  on  the  development  of  law.  For 
example,  the  transition  from  the  savage  law  that  regards  murder  as  an 
offense  merely  against  the  family  of  the  murdered  man  to  the  civilized 
law  that  regards  murder  as  an  offense  against  the  community,  may  well 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  belief  that  any  place  is  defiled  by  blood- 
shed.    Thus  homicide  became  an  injury  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  place. 

The  writer  finds  the  origin  of  purification  in  the  taboo  idea.  This 
suggests  two  questions,  which,  however,  he  has  not  touched  upon.  Whence 
the  idea  of  the  taboo?  May  it  not  be  an  idea  possessing  real  survival 
value  in  primitive  life  even  if  in  its  development  it  often  led  to  arbitrary 
and  superstitious  ceremonials  ?    Again,  have  we  not  in  the  savage  attitude 
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toward  the  taboo  the  primitive  conscience — ^the  first  rudimentary  form 
of  the  absolute  ought?  This  is  a  point  which  the  evolutionary  writers 
of  ethics  have  generally  overlooked  in  their  desire  to  develop  the  content 
of  the  moral  life.  F.  C.  French. 

Universii  Y  or  Nebraska. 

Platons  Philosophische  Entwickelung.     Hans  Kaeder.     Leipzig:  B.  G. 
Teubner.     1905.     Pp.  435. 

This  essay,  which  won  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  order  of  the  principal  Platonic  dialogues  chronologically 
and  philosophically.  It  is  based,  as  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
required,  upon  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  'Platonic  Question'; 
but  it  aims  also  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the  advancement  of  the 
problem  in  a  positive  way.  All  this  has  been  done  in  a  way  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  reader.  The  previous  attempt  of  Lutoslawski,  laborious 
and  in  some  respects  praiseworthy  though  it  was,  was  marred  by  a  blind 
faith  in  incomplete  statistics  and  by  hasty  generalizations  from  individual 
passages  utterly  misunderstood.  Dr.  Raeder  has  in  the  main  guarded 
himself  successfully  against  such  errors,  and  his  book  may,  therefore, 
be  recommended  to  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the' 
present  status  of  the  question. 

As  regards  the  order  of  the  dialogues,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  int^^st 
to  note  that  Dr.  Raeder  ag^rees  almost  perfectly  with  the  arrangement 
proposed  in  Gomperz's  'Greek  Thinkers,'  the  only  important  exception 
being  that  the  '  Phsedrus '  is  placed  after,  rather  than  before,  the  f  PhsBdo ' 
and  the  '  Republic'  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  these  matters  of 
detail,  but  it  must  be  said  that,  while  in  all  probability  the  order  assumed 
by  Raeder  and  Gomperz  closely  approximates  to  the  order  in  which  the 
dialogues  were  written,  the  argument  at  many  points  still  remains  far 
from  conclusive.  Indeed,  in  both  Raeder  and  Gomperz  arguments  are 
used  that  cut  both  ways  and  show  unmistakably  that  in  many  instances 
an  arrangement  is  first  assumed  and  then  justified. 

The  'Republic,'  as  is  fitting,  receives  the  lion's  share  of  the  author's 
attention,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  find  him  combating  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  divide 
the  dialogue  and  assign  its  parts  to  widely  different  periods  of  Plato's 
life.  We  know  far  too  little  of  Plato's  mode  of  composition  to  attempt 
so  hazardous  a  task.  The  '  Laws '  hardly  receive  their  just  proiwrtion  of 
space,  probably  because  the  significance  of  the  dialogue  is  not  yet  fully 
appreciated.  W.  A.  HEmsL. 

Wesleyan  UNmiRsrrY. 

Philolaus,     Wm.  Romaine  Newbold.    Archiv  fur  Oeschichte  der  PhiloB- 

ophie,  January,  1906.     Pp.  176-217. 

In  this  article  Professor  Newbold  gives  us  a  most  suggestive  study  of 
several  fragments  of  '  Philolaus.'     The  Pythagoreans  are  confessedly  iihe 
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most  difficult  chapter  of  Greek  philosophy.  Hence,  to  say  that  one  has 
shed  light  on  any  phase  of  the  subject  is  indeed  high  praise.  This  honor 
has  been  well  earned  by  Professor  Newbold,  whose  article  will  long  be 
read  and  valued.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  argument  also,  is 
such  that  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  restate  them  here.  One  may 
the  more  readily  dispense  with  such  a  summary  because  those  who  have  a 
more  especial  interest  in  the  Pythagoreans  will  carefully  read  the  article 
itself. 

I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  matters  in  which  I  differ 
from  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Newbold.  Page  178,  the  clause 
ou  dpfiovta  is  not,  I  think,  correctly  rendered.  The  personification  appears 
to  be  strongly  marked,  as  is  indicated  also  by  ou  yap  oixilov  auTw  itnt. 
The  translation  should  read :  "  The  nature  of  Number,  whose  daughter 
is  Harmonia,  admits  no  untruth;  for  untruth  is  no  relation  of  his."  Page 
183,  Professor  Newbold  suggests  auvditrwv  for  MS.  awfidTtuv  which  Boeckh 
changed  to  the  participle  tfwfxarmv.  The  meaning  required,  as  Newbold 
says,  is  clearly  'compounding.'  I  had  myself  so  interpreted  the  passage, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Boeckh  and  his  successors,  who  take  it  to  mean 
'  embodying.'  I  have  entertained  a  number  of  possibilities,  such  as 
ffUfifidXXwv,  because  of  Heraclitus  fr.  4a  (Diels)  xartk  Xdyov  ds  wpiwv 
ffUfifidXXtrat  ifidofidt:  xard  fftXrjvrjv,  dtatptJrat  di  xard  ra?  Hpxrou^,  a  passage 
closely  analogous  and  probably  showing  the  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
or  such  as  covatp&v  (the  normal  contrary  to  dtatpslrat  in  the  fragment 
just  quoted),  because  of  Plato,  'Phsedrus,'  249B.  Another  passage  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  question  is  found  in  the  Heraclitic  *  De  Nutri- 
mento,'  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  Ch.  23,  xard  fxkv  ouXofieXir^v  nd^Ta^  xard 
fiipo^  dk  rd  iv  ixdffr<p  fxipti  fxipsa  npd^  to  ipyov.  The  problem  is  that  con- 
cerning the  relativity  of  the  terms  *  whole  *  and  '  part,'  another  phase  of 
the  problem  of  the  '  one '  and  the  '  many,'  with  which  all  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  busied  themselves.  I  have  now,  however,  persuaded  myself 
that  Boeckh's  reading  is  correct,  though  his  interpretation  was  erroneous. 
That  the  verb  awfiarouv  QonXik  bear  the  required  sense  is  made  highly  prob- 
able by  the  fact  that  ffotfiaTonouIv,  naturally  its  equivalent,  is  used  in  a 
sense  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same.* 

Pago  184,  Professor  Newbold  renders  iv  t«?9  spyot^  *  in  the  works,'  fol- 
lowing Diels,  who  says  *  an  den  Werken.'  Later  (p.  186  ff.)  Newbold 
interprets  this  as  referring  to  '  fields  '  or  '  lands,'  as  the  farmer  says.  This 
affords  occasion  for  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  passage,  which,  re- 
garded merely  as  an  illustration,  may  well  be  partly  correct.  The  mean- 
ing of  ippfv  here,  as  in  the  above  quotation  from  Pseudo-Hippocrates,  is 
simply  concrete  *  thing.'  Page  184,  the  words  in  the  translation  *  all  things 
being  indeterminate '  should  read  '  if  all  things  be  indeterminate.'  Page 
187,  Professor  Newbold  accepts  Meineke's  emendation  hoXa^j^  for  the  MS. 
itroraxri.  The  word  is  open  to  suspicion ;  but  if  it  be  accepted,  it  must  be 
interpreted  differently  from  Diels  and  Newbold.  The  reference  is,  I 
think,  clearly  to  the  Pythagorean  ffUffTot^fat,  to  which  the  words  ij/mJa  xa) 
*Cf.  Artemidoniii  IV.  1,  ov6k  Mixmu  rd  ye  oirui  &XX^hjv  nxufttofiii'a  aufia- 
rovmtiv  ffal  e<c  ^  trwdytlv. 
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dfid^uXa  unmistakably  point.  If  hoXaj^jj  be  accepted,  it  should  be  inter- 
preted accordingly;  but  I  should  rather  read  trfxrcoi^a.  The  passage  has 
a  wider  application  than  Professor  Newbold  gives  it,  as  is  clear  from  the 
words  xofffio^  and  xiKTixr^Oijvat.  If  this  be  true,  then  his  interpretation  of 
^TTetpa  and  izepaivo/ra  must  likewise  be  called  in  question. 

This  whole  question  is  a  locus  desperaiissimus.  The  difficulty  springs 
in  the  last  analysis  from  our  profound  ignorance  of  Pythagorean  arith- 
metic. As  Tannery  long  ago  pointed  out,  arithmetic  with  the  Pythago- 
reans, as  with  Plato,  was  a  body  of  curious  speculations  regarding  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  wholly  different  from  what  we  mean  by 
arithmetic,  which  Plato  called  '  logistic'  The  Pythagoreans  had  so  many 
points  of  view,  and  in  our  accounts  these  several  points  of  view  are  so 
confused  by  the  later  writers,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distin- 
guish or  relate  them. 

Page  198  following.  Professor  Newbold  considers  the  phrase  r^v  ^' 
dXXTjXwv  ^toprjfTiv,  and  explains  it  by  reference  to  the  triangles  and  squares 
inscribed  in  the  zodiac.  I  should  not  wish  to  seem  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  explanation  there  suggested:  for  it  seems  to  me  the  best  part  of 
Professor  Newbold's  article.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  passage.  The  *  reciprocal  interpenetration '  of  the  odd  and 
even  could  be,  and  doubtless  was,  explained  also  by  reference  to  the  unit» 
which  as  the  dpTtoTzipttrtrov  combines  in  itself  the  properties  of  the  odd 
and  the  even.  From  certain  points  of  view  the  unit  is  the  desiderated 
Harmon ia.  The  phrase  ri^v  d'dXXijXuv  ^mpy^tnu  i>oints  to  the  problem  of 
the  one  and  the  many  as  it  was  considered  by  Heraclitus,  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras.  How  far  the  Heraclitic  Trdvra  /^P^^  J^^y  have  influenced 
the  phraseology  of  Philolaus  one  can  only  guess. 

W.  A.  Heidel. 
Wesleyan  University. 
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ZEITSCIIRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  February,  1906,  Band  4,  Heft  1.  Abteilung 
fiir  Psychologic.  In  Sachen  der  Ann/ihmen:  A.  Meinong. -A  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Professor  Marty  in  defence  of  '  assumptions '  as  an 
elementary  mental  function.  Psychophysischer  ParcUlelismus  und  ein 
hischen  andere  Erkenntnistheorie :  E.  BLKULEB.-The  term  psychophysical 
parallelism  is  used  to  designate:  (1)  a  principle  having  merely  an  em- 
pi  ri  co-psychological  significance,  so  Wundt,  and  in  this  use  the  principle 
is  of  little  value;  (2)  the  cruder  and  original  view,  which  alone  deserves 
the  name,  of  a  point  to  point  correspondence  between  two  disparate  series, 
leading  logically  to  occasionalism  or  extreme  idealism,  for  the  physical 
series  has  only  a  relative  hypothetical  reality;  (3)  the  identity  theory  of 
Spinoza,  Fechner  and  Mobius,  against  the  last  named  of  whom  this  criti- 
cism is  directed.  The  term  parallelism  is  incorrectly  applied  in  this 
iQpf  fnrvn,  for  there  is  but  one  series,  though  the  physical  series  is  aileiitly 
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postulated.  Untersuchungen  iiher  psychische  Hemmung  (Vierter  Ar- 
tikel) :  G.  Heymans.  -  The  suppression  of  sensations  by  other  sensations 
of  the  same  quality  (intensive  contrast).  Criticism  of  the  hyi)Othesis 
of  positive  as  well  as  negative  contrast-effects  and  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  the  conflicting  results  of  Hess  and  Pretorius,  Kohler  and 
Ebbinghaus  on  visual  contrast.  Result  of  analysis  shows  that  an  investi- 
gation must  see  to  (1)  that  the  experiments  are  carried  on  in  a  dark- 
room, (2)  in  the  case  of  successive  presentations  of  stimuli,  that  after- 
images are  guarded  against  by  proper  time  intervals  and  variations  in 
the  series,  and  (3)  that  the  field  to  be  compared  is  on  a  black  background. 
Merkfdhigkeit,  Oeddchtnis  und  Association:  Kurt  Goldstein.  -  The  gen- 
eral object  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  primary  defects  in 
the  insane  on  other  mental  processes  and  to  compare  the  different  forms, 
congenital  and  acquired,  of  insanity.  In  particular  it  is  an  investigation 
of  memory  and  its  relation  to  association.  Statement  of  methods,  with 
results  for  association.  Zur  Kritih  des  Problems  der  Aufmerksamkeit : 
Bertil  Hammer.  -  Reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Seashore.     Literaturhericht. 

ANNALEN  DER  NATURPHILO SOPHIE.  April,  1906,  Band  6, 
Heft  2.  Ueher  die  Zweckmdssigkeit  in  den  pathologischen  Erscheinungen 
(pp.  137-201) :  W.  BiEQANSKi.  -  Four  historical  changes  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  are  noted  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  modern  opinion.  All 
purposive  pathological  phenomena  belong  to  the  compensation  processes,  of 
which  four  classes  are  defined  and  fully  illustrated.  How  have  these  com- 
pensation processes  come  into  existence?  Not  through  individual  and 
fortuitous  variation  and  selection,  but  because  of  the  necessary  constitution 
of  single-celled  organisms.  Purpose  is  not  merely  one  way  of  looking  at 
phenomena,  but  means  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  in  a  system  in 
the  light  of  their  relation  to  the  equilibrium  of  that  system;  it  exists 
when  the  source  of  a  need  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  the  satisfac- 
tion. Purposiveness  requires  the  same  experimental  verification  as  causa- 
tion. Beitrdge  zur  Energetik  der  Strahlenergie  (pp.  202-216) :  Vl.  von 
Turin.  -  A  technical  demonstration  that  radiation  can  be  expressed  with- 
out contradiction  in  terms  of  energy.  Untersuchungen  iiher  die  Prin- 
zipien  des  Rechtes  (pp.  216-261):  A.  Bozi. -The  chief  principles  of  law 
are  presented  under  the  two  classes  of  the  deductive  and  inductive;  and 
in  connecting  these  two  elements  the  writer  coQcludes  that  continual 
change  in  legal  procedure  and  principle  is  necessary  to  the  overcoming  of 
contradiction  between  the  deductive  and  inductive  elements;  so  that  the 
amplification  of  legal  process  must  not  be  looked  on  as  a  weakness  of 
civilization.  Nev^  Biicher:  W.  O.:  II.  Hiiffding,  Moderne  Philosophen. 
R.  Avenarius,  Der  menschliche  Welthegriff.  K.  Bertels,  Die  Denkmittel 
der  Physik,  L.  M.  Hartmann,  Ueher  historische  Entwickelung,  P.  J. 
Mobius,  Ausgewdhlte  Werke,  Band  V:  Nietzsche.  R.  Wallaschek,  Psy- 
chologic und  Pathologic  der  Vorstellung.  J.  Schultz,  Die  Bilder  von  der 
Materie, 

ARCniV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILGSOPHIE.  April 
1906,  Band  19,  Heft  8.     Untersuchungen  uher  Spinozas  Metaphysik  I. 
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(pp.  297-332) :  L.  Robinson.  -  The  author  begins  his  attempt  to  show  in 
detail  that  Spinoza's  short  treatise  on  God  and  man  is  not,  as  Freudenthal 
has  maintained,  a  mutilated  and  unserviceable  fragment,  but  that  its 
difficulties  arise  from  an  inefficient  translation,  and  may  be  overcome. 
Qualitative  Change  in  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (pp.  333-379) :  W.  A. 
Heidel.  -  Qualitative  change  as  affecting  a  permanent  substrate  is  a  con- 
ception foreign  to  all  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  Aristotle  and  modem 
commentators  have  erred  through  supposing  that  the  only  alternative  to 
this  conception  of  change  is  atomism.  On  Kant's  Reply  to  Hume  (pp. 
380-407)  :  A.  Love  joy.  -  Kanf  s  *  critical '  view  of  causality  as  presented 
in  the  *  second  analogy  of  experience '  is  precisely  that  of  Wolff  in  his 
attempted  advance  on  Leibnitz,  save  for  Kant's  incongruous  addition  of 
the  argument  based  on  our  power  to  distinguish  subjective  from  objective 
succession.  His  argument  really  falls  back  on  the  working  value  of  the 
postulate  of  causation,  and  is,  therefore,  no  advance  on  Leibnitz  and  no 
reply  to  Hume.  Die  deutsche  Literatur  uber  die  Sokratische,  Plaioniache 
und  Aristotelische  Philosophie,  1901-1904  (pp.  411-425):  H.  Gomperz.- 
Special  attention  is  given  to  MenzePs  *  Untersuchungen  zum  Sokrates- 
Prozesse,'  and  to  M.  Guggenheim's  studies  on  Plato's  '  Republic'  Berichte 
iiher  Neuerscheinungen  auf  dem  Oehiete  der  Oeschichte  der  arahischen 
Philosophie  (pp.  426-446) :  M.  Horten.  -  Brief  accounts  of  several  publi- 
cations, within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  important  Arabian  texts. 
Die  neuesten  Erscheinungen.     Zcitschriften,     Eingegangene  Bucher, 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PHILOSOPHIE  UND  PHILOSOPEEISCHE 
KRITIK.  July,  1906,  Band  128,  Heft  2.  Einige  Oedanken  iiher  die 
Organisation  des  Ideenreiches,  mit  kurzem  Hinhlick  auf  die  plaioniach- 
arisiotelische  Idee  (pp.  113-138):  R.  REiMANN.-The  idea  is  creative, 
created  and  final.  In  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  creates  the  world,  in  Hegel 
it  creates  only  a  thought-picture  of  the  world.  The  created  ideas,  which 
are  also  creative  in  their  sphere,  are  of  three  types,  personal,  impersonal 
and  abstract.  Ideas  can  work  upon  matter  because  from  infinity  the 
latter  embodies  an  ideal  element  of  lower  grade.  Illustrations  of  the 
idea  as  final.  Das  Wirkungsprinzip  der  Reklame  (pp.  138-154) :  B. 
WiTico.  -  Advertisements  appeal  to  men  against  their  better  jud^^ment 
not  by  false  argument,  but  by  first  catching  the  eye,  and  second,  utilizing: 
man's  instinctive  receptivity  for  a  new  ready-made  judgment  presented 
without  question  for  his  acceptance.  Von  der  dsthetischen  Formen  der 
Raumanschauung  (pp.  154-167):  H.  Pudor. -The  psychology  of  architec- 
tural effects  traced  to  the  first  principle  that  contemplation  of  erected 
objects  is  from  the  earth  upwards,  producing  the  illusion  of  lengthened 
vertical  lines.  Quellen  und  Wirkungen  von  Jacob  Boehmes  Ootteshegriff 
(pp.  168-189) :  A.  Bastian.  -  Boehme  deceived  himself  in  denying  any 
human  source  of  his  idea  of  God.  His  technical  terminology  is  copied 
from  Paracelsus;  his  conceptions  also  were  freely  taken  from  the  Bible 
and  from  church  doctrine  as  well  as  from  Eckhardt  and  Nicolaus.  Re%enr 
*-o«,en:  F.    ^     'Fr«'**^«nn,  Die   Weltanschauung  der  modemen  PJLynfc; 
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W.  Stern.  O.  Siebert,  Oeschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Philosophie 
sett  Hegel:  H.  Siebeck.  B.  Croce,  Asthetic  aU  Wissenschaft  des  Aus- 
drucks  und  allgemeine  Linguistic:  H.  T.  Lindemann.  F.  Uberweg, 
Orundriss  der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  II. :  H.  Siebeck.  J.  M.  Bald- 
win, et  al.,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  I.  and  II.:  E. 
Adickes.  Selhstausteige,  Notizen.  Neu  eingegangene  Schriften,  Atis 
Zeitschriften. 

Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Universal  Exposition,  St,  Louis,  190J^ 
Edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Congresses, 
Vol.  V.  Biology,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xi  +  885.     $2.50  net. 

Croce,  Benedetto.  Cio  che  e  vivo  e  cid  che  e  morto  delta  filosofia  di  Hegel. 
Studio  critico  seguito  da  un  saggio  di  bibliografia  Hegeliana.  Bari: 
Gius.  Laterza  &  Figli.     1906.     Pp.  xvii  +  282. 

Del  Vecchio,  Giorgio.  Su  la  teoria  del  contratto  sociale.  Bologna: 
Ditta  Nicola  Zanichelli.      1906.     Pp.  118. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb.  The  Vocation  of  Man.  Translated  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  with  biographical  introduction  by  E.  Ritchie,  Ph.D. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xii  + 178.     $0.26  (Is.  6d.). 

Ribot,  Th.  Essay  on  the  Creative  Imagination.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Albert  H.  N.  Baron,  fellow  in  Clark  University.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xix  +  370. 

Saitschick,  Robert.  Franzosische  Sheptiher:  Voltaire — Merimee  Renan. 
Zur  Psychologic  des  neueren  Individualismus.  Berlin:  Ernest  Hof- 
mann  &  Co.     Pp.  304. 

Saitschick,  Robert.  Deutsche  Sheptiher:  Lichtenherg — Nietzsche.  Zur 
Psychologic  des  neueren  Individualismus.  Berlin:  Ernest  Hofmann 
&  Co.     Pp.  239. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 

Commenting  upon  the  neuronic  theory,  and  the  discussion  it  has 
evoked,  the  AtheiKieum  of  September  1  says:  "The  controversy  on  the 
neuronic  theory  «till  continues,  and  those  interested  in  it  will  find  a  good 
Bununary  of  the  matter  in  Dr.  Leon  Fr6dericq*s  *  Revue  Annuelle  de 
Physiologie,'  published,  as  usual,  in  the  Revue  Oenerale  des  Sciences. 
Professor  Ray  Lankester  perhaps  gave  it  a  fillip  when  he  alluded,  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association,  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
citation of  one  group  of  neurones  is  often  attended  by  the  concurrent 
inhibition  of  another  group,  as  in  the  reflex  flexure  of  the  knee,  when  the 
motor-neurones  of  the  flexor  muscles  are  excited,  and  those  of  the  ex- 
tensors inhibited.  Dr.  Fr^^ricq  seems  to  think  that  certain  facts  of 
the  self-restoration  of  nerves  which  have  been  injured  by  disease  or 
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accident  appear  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nerves  of  the  periphery 
may  come  into  being  on  their  own  account,  and  independently  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  which  would,  as  he  states,  rather  cast  doubt  on 
the  existence  of  the  neurone  as  an  embryological  unit.  Yet,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  neuronic  hypothesis  seems  for  the  present  to  coordi- 
nate more  facts,  and  to  give  a  better  account  of  all  the  phenomena  ob- 
served, than  the  rival  theory  of  Bethe  and  Apathy,  which  would  convert 
the  nervous  system  into  a  network  of  what  they  call  'Neurofibrils,'  the 
nerve  cells  being  only  the  passing  of  crossing  places  of  these  fibrils." 

The  records  of  the  University  of  Koenigsberg  contain  an  interesting 
report,  according  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  of  the  salary  paid 
to  Immanuel  Kant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1804.  Kant's  service  to 
the  university  as  senator,  as  professor  ordinarius,  and  as  senior  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  with  *  extraordinary '  additional  emoluments, 
yielded  him  an  income  of  749  thaler,  23  groschen  and  10  pfennige.  As 
professor  of  metaphysics  and  logic  he  received,  in  addition,  forty-four 
bushels  of  rye  and  eight  cords  of  wood. 

The  *  International  Scientific  Series,'  published  by  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  of  London,  has  taken  a  fresh  start  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Legge.  A  work  on  'Body  and  Brain'  by 
Dr.  A.  Binet  is  announced,  and  Professor  Lucien  Poincar6  will  con- 
tribute a  volume  on  '  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Physics.' 

Students  of  the  logic  of  elementary  mathematics  may  be  interested 
in  *  A  College  Algebra '  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by  Professor  Fine,  of  Princeton. 
The  first  seventy  pages  deal  with  the  theory  of  the  number  system,  and 
the  entire  work  is  a  model  of  logical  exposition. 

Professor  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn,  of  Tufts  College,  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  and  instructor  in  the  relations  of  body  and  mind  in  the  Sargent 
School  of  Physical  Education,  Cambridge. 

William  J.  Newlin,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  Amherst  College  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Professor  Kuno  Fischer  has  been  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

Professor  Hyslop  is  preparing  a  volume  to  be  called  '  Borderland  of 
Psychical  Research.' 

Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  tutor  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  received 
the  degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Oxford  University. 
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SPACE    AND   REALITY^ 
II.    Real  Space 

We  have  so  far  examined  into  the  presuppositions  of  space  con- 
struction and  found  that  these  must  be  expressed  in  biological  terms. 
We  next  took  up  the  ontogenetic  side  of  our  space  perception  and 
found  that  the  content,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  probably  concomitant 
to  the  going  on  of  the  growth  process,  determined  by  the  phylo- 
genetic  tendencies  and  intra-  and  extra-organic  stimuli.  What  actual 
content  there  is,  moreover,  must  be  determined  by  statistical  inquiry, 
and  not  a  priori.  We  then  examined  into  geometrical  construction, 
and  found  this  to  be  a  matter  of  logic  and  to  be  conducted  as  any 
free  logical  inquiry.  The  ideals,  however,  of  mathematics,  as  other 
ideals,  seem  to  have  a  phylogenetic  basis.  Lastly  we  examined  into 
the  conception  of  space,  as  perspective,  by  metaphysical  idealism. 
When  regarded  as  phenomenal  we  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  this 
view.  When,  however,  translated  into  terms  of  absolute  idealism, 
as  by  Fichte,  space  loses  its  significance. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  our  concept  and  try  to 
discover  what  the  real  space  zero  means  or  what  difference  it  makes 
in  our  accounting  for  the  facts  of  experience. 

The  series  aspect  of  space,  we  have  agreed,  is  subjective  con- 
struction. Points  exist  only  as  we  posit  them  as  the  ideal  pegs  on 
which  we  hang  our  qualitative  world.  To  make  up  a  real  world  of 
such  ideal  points  is  absolute  nonsense.  But  what  remains  after  we 
abstract  from  this  series  character!  Nothing  at  all,  is  the  answer. 
But  that  nothing  we  shall  try  to  show  is  not  a  merely  ideal  nothing, 
but  a  real  nothing  which  conditions  not  only  subjective  construction, 
but  real  action  as  well. 

First  of  all  such  a  space  zero  is  perfectly  conceivable.  The  mod- 
em study  of  number  has  shown  that  the  conception  of  nothing  does 

^This    paper    concludes    the    author's    discussion    of   this   subject.       His 
first  paper,  under  the  subtitle  of  'Ideal  or  Serial  Space/  appeared  in  this 
JouiiNAL,  Vol.  III.,  No.  20. 
;  689 
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not  equal  no  conception.  It  is  not  'unthinkable'  and  'unspeakable,' 
as  Parmenides  and  Melissos  dogmatically  maintained  in  regard  to 
just  the  space  zero.  The  zero  of  the  number  series  is  of  basic  im- 
portance in  the  whole  conception  of  the  number  series;  and  as  the 
nimiber  series  is  not  intelligible  without  it,  the  number  zero  possesses 
all  the  reality  of  the  series  which  it  limits.  But  we  can  conceive 
empty  space,  as  we  conceive  the  number  zero,  as  a  limit  by  abstract- 
ing from  the  contents  of  space  or  the  things  in  space.  Hence  space 
must  be  as  real  as  the  things  in  space.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
though  the  importance  of  the  zero  concept  for  number  has  received 
so  much  attention  in  recent  times,  the  importance  of  the  space 
zero,  which  both  chronologically  and  ontologically  is  more  fundsr 
mental,  should  have  been  ignored.  But  the  reason  for  this  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  since  Kant  thought  has  been  more  interested 
in  its  own  machinery  than  in  its  objective  conditions. 

Once  having  shown  the  conceivability  of  empty  space  we  must 
prove  its  existence,  as  we  prove  the  reality  of  any  other  concept^  by 
showing  its  convenience  for  describing  the  facts  of  experience.  The 
criterion  of  the  reality  of  our  concepts  is  everywhere  the  same: 
Does  the  concept  work  ?  Does  it  make  experience  simple,  consistent 
and  intelligible  ?     Must  we  act  as  if  it  were  so  ? 

We  must  conceive  of  empty  space  as  the  precondition  of  filled 
space,  as  the  limit  of  exhaustion  of  filled  space,  which,  moreover,  we 
can  approximately  get.  If  by  exhaustion  we  could  get  the  space 
zero  without  content  or  resistance,  it  must  have  been  real  all  the 
while.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  reality  of  spatial  non-being  that 
it  should  actually  exist  separately  or  empty.  If  we  can  approximate 
it  as  a  limit,  it  must  be  just  as  real  as  though  it  existed  separately. 
We  can  not  get  the  quality  of  blue  separate  from  all  other  facts,  yet 
we  do  not  therefore  deny  its  existence.  It  is  convenient,  at  any  rate, 
to  conceive  of  a  space-nothing,  whether  empty  or  filled.  Only  with 
reference  to  it  can  relative  emptiness  or  relative  resistance  have 
meaning.  To  illustrate,  let  us  take  this  instance  suggested  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Bruce  Hill:  Hydrogen  gas  is  the  only  gas  that  passes 
through  platinum.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  have  a  vessel  of  platinum 
filled  with  pure  hydrogen  gas.     Let  this  escape,  and  what  is  left? 

The  conception  of  a  space  zero  has  proved  convenient  as  a  limit 
in  conceiving  Newton's  first  law  of  motion.  While  this  law  is  an 
abstraction,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  abstraction  is  em- 
pirically possible  to  a  certain  extent.  The  abstraction,  therefore,  is 
not  merely  ideal.  On  the  contrary  it  is  real  non-being  which  we 
find  it  convenient  to  conceive  in  treating  of  resistance  and  motion. 
I  can  hardly  see  how  a  merely  ideal  limit  could  make  any  di£Ference 
to  actual  movement.   Thus  points,  lines  and  surfaces,  while  legitimate 
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mathematical  abstractions,  neither  obstruct  nor  facilitate  movement. 
Even  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  absolutely  empty  space  we  can, 
as  already  shown,  approximate  to  it  and  predict  definitely  what 
would  happen  if  we  could  get  it.  The  only  problem  is :  Are  we  com- 
pelled to  assume  such  a  zero  in  order  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
experience?  Having  assumed  such  a  real  zero,  we  find  it  easier  at 
any  rate  to  account  for  the  forms  of  motion  as  they  actually  take 
place  owing  to  the  resistance  and  diversity  of  the  physical  world. 
The  convenience  of  the  conception  must  indicate  that  it  has  a  foun- 
dation in  the  real,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  empirically  approximated 
as  well  as  hypothetically  useful.  It  is  the  real  limit  which  makes 
our  conception  relevant. 

Even  geometry  in  assuming  free  mobility  as  one  of  its  few  re- 
maining axioms  shows  that  it  means  by  space  something  more  than 
series,  for  free  mobility  is  the  very  precondition  of  space  construc- 
tion. If,  after  abstracting  from  things,  space  itself  offered  resist- 
ance, geometry  would  not  be  possible.  Even  in  geometry,  therefore, 
non-being  space  is  presupposed  as  objective  to  serial  construction. 

This  conception  of  space  explains  distance,  which  can  not  be 
explained  as  a  property  of  things  and  yet  conditions  the  actions  of 
things.  By  distance  I  do  not  presuppose  our  geometrical  concepts 
such  as  the  straight  line.  A  straight  stick  is  more  convenient  than 
a  crooked  stick  for  social  measurements,  but  in  either  case  we  pre- 
suppose the  separateness  or  side-by-sideness  of  perceptual  processes. 
A  yard  stick,  while  a  convenient  unit,  does  not  create  the  distance 
it  measures.  This  is  different,  moreover,  from  the  ideal  distance  or 
stretch  in  our  conception  of  series,  for  example.  Distance  trans- 
ferred to  mental  processes  and  their  externality  is  only  a  figure  of 
speech.  Space  distance  is  the  only  real  distance  we  can  conceive. 
All  other  distance  or  stretch  depends  upon  this.  To  make  number 
distance  or  tone  distance  possible,  we  must  spread  out  our  qualities 
in  space.  Except  for  space  distance  all  qualities  or  facts  would 
have  to  coalesce  or  interpenetrate.  Empty  space,  then,  must  be  real, 
if  pure  distance  must  be  conceived  as  real. 

I  can  not  see  how  the  conception  of  distance,  with  all  it  implies 
for  reaction  on  every  plane  of  existence,  can  be  reduced  to  a  property 
either  of  physical  things  or  of  selves,  yet  without  this  fact  both  accel- 
eration and  the  limitations  of  intersubjective  communication  become 
unintelligible.  Wills,  appreciative  selves,  are  not  extended,  but  are 
limited  by  conditions  of  separateness,  not  of  their  own  making,  but 
which  must  be  met  and  can  not  simply  be  brushed  aside  as  illusions. 
Here  lies  the  difference  between  the  derivative  conception  of  distance 
or  stretch  in  series  such  as  the  number  and  tonal  series.  Here  the 
distance  or  stretch  is  determined  by  the  will,  is  comprised  within  its 
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purpose.  A  long  stretch  or  a  short  stretch  will  serve  equally  well 
to  spread  out  its  contents;  and  as  the  termini  are  simply  of  the  will's 
own  positing,  they  put  no  condition  upon  the  will  as  regards  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  are  only  ideally  external  within  a 
unity  of  consciousness  which  claims  them  equally  and  simyl.  Not 
so  with  space  distance.  Here  the  distance  limits  the  will  and  the 
realization  of  its  purposes.  The  distance  which  separates  Kansas 
and  Harvard  and  limits  my  intercourse  with  its  group  of  divine 
philosophers  is  not  the  creature  of  my  ideal  positing  simply ;  my  ideal 
bridging  of  it  does  not  remove  the  limitation  to  my  will  as  in  the 
case  of  two  points  in  a  series.  If  it  is  posited  by  me,  it  is  because  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so,  and  no  ideal  enlightenment  from  my  Kantian 
friends  serves  to  sweep  the  limitation  away.  In  short,  what  makes 
other  egos  and  things  objective  to  me,  viz,,  their  independence  of  my 
subjective  purposes,  makes  also  space  as  distance  objectively  real  to 
me.  As  I  must  'acknowledge'  other  egos,  so  in  order  to  realize  my 
practical  purposes  I  must  'acknowledge'  space.  Space  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  externality  of  egos  and  things,  whether  they  can  be 
'acknowledged'  as  egos  or  not.  It  is  not  a  subjective,  but  an  inter- 
subjective  condition,  limiting  the  communication  and  cooperation  of 
egos.  Within  the  ego  space  exists  at  most  only  figuratively,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  space  of  our  ideas. 

I  know  we  often  speak,  in  this  age  of  electricity,  of  annihilating 
distance.  It  is  true  that  social  sympathy  and  unity  are  possible  in 
this  age  to  an  extent  they  never  have  been  before.  Humanity  by 
means  of  the  telegraph  can  live  a  common  life  to  a  marvelous  degree. 
And  yet  it  is  loose  language  even  so  to  speak  of  the  annihilation  of 
distance,  for  distance  does  make  a  decidedly  measurable  difference 
to  our  communication.  However  much  the  conditions  of  social  life 
have  altered  since  the  days  of  the  proximity  of  savage  tribal  life, 
still  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  kind  of  relations  we  can  have  with 
each  other  that  we  are  separated  by  distance. 

Our  space  conception  must  be  such  in  the  end  as  to  satisfy  our 
space  intuition.  While  we  must  not  invoke  intuition  as  explanation, 
yet  where  our  intuitions,  as  in  our  general  reactions  upon  our  en- 
vironment, are  due  to  survival  selection,  they  have,  as  Spencer  says, 
well-nigh  the  force  of  demonstration  and  must  not  be  lightly  brushed 
aside.  While  the  space  intuition  can  not  be  expected  to  separate 
sharply  between  the  physical  and  spatial  character  of  our  world, 
and  while  in  it  we  find  such  physical  categories  as  three-dimensicm- 
ality  and  continuity  mixed  with  such  spatial  categories  as  non- 
resistance  and  distance,  yet  the  unspoiled  space  intuition  always  has 
insisted  upon  an  ontological  non-being  as  over  against  physical  and 
subjective  beings.     Hence  the  natural  part  the  void  plays  in  early 
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cosmogonic  and  physical  theories.  However  much  cruder  the  tools 
of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  than  those  of  Kant,  yet  their  concep- 
tion of  an  ontological  nothing  gives  a  more  fundamental  character 
of  the  space  concept  than  the  aspect  of  serial  construction  emphasized 
by  the  Kantians. 

This  conception  of  space  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  the 
attributes  of  space  and  hurls  the  objections,  with  which  the  concept 
of  space  in  the  past  has  been  burdened,  back  into  the  realm  of  the 
subjective,  the  realm  of  tools,  where  they  belong.  Thus  empty  space 
can  not  be  said  to  be  extended.  Things  are  extended,  not  space. 
Extension  like  color  is  the  relation  of  energy  to  our  psychophysical 
organism.  To  speak  of  a  colored  energy  or,  to  use  a  known  type  of 
energy,  a  colored  will,  would  be  as  sensible  as  speaking  of  extended 
energy  or  extended  will.  Extension  has  probably  its  physiological 
basis  in  the  number  of  physiological  elements,  peripheral  and  central, 
which  are  stimulated,  as  color  has  its  basis  in  a  certain  retinal  struc- 
ture. It  is  a  relation,  therefore,  an  equivalent  for  certain  changes, 
not  an  entity,  and  in  so  far  as  relations  for  the  time  being  are  real, 
so  extension  and  color  must  be  regarded  as  real.  But  they  are 
physical  qualities,  not  space  qualities.  When  we  once  get  rid  of 
the  notion  of  energy  as  extended  and  come  to  regard  extension  as 
a  subjective  equivalent  for  a  certain  form  of  irritation,  the  super- 
stition against  action  at  a  distance  and  the  absurdly  contradictory 
ether  medium  will  probably  vanish.  Energy  is  where  it  does  work. 
There  is  nothing  against  energy  radiating  or  connecting  up  in  empty 
space  but  the  prejudice  that  extension  has  a  diflEerent  sort  of  ob- 
jectivity than  color  or  taste.  The  conception  of  continuity  likewise 
will  be  taken  out  of  court  so  far  as  space  is  concerned.  The  spread- 
ing or  radiating  of  energy  creates  its  own  continuity.  A  con- 
tinuous nothing  is  as  meaningless  as  a  discrete  nothing.  The  con- 
tinuities and  the  discontinuities,  the  fluidities  and  the  interferences, 
must  be  expressed  in  physical  terms;  and  physics  has  wisely  sub- 
stituted mathematical  equations  for  mythological  media  depending 
upon  certain  gross  forms  of  psychological  imagery  hypostatized. 
The  equations  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether  action  is  due  to  the 
radiation  from  energizing  center  to  center  over  pure  distance  and 
the  resistances  due  to  interferences  of  the  radiations,  or  whether 
there  is  an  extended  medium,  such  as  ether.  Rays  or  spreadings  of 
energy,  whether  with  or  without  a  medium,  are  at  least  the  only 
physical  continuity  I  can  conceive.  Centers  corresponding  to  wills, 
however  much  simpler  in  character,  are  the  only  energetic  discon- 
tinuities I  can  conceive. 

The  hypostatizing  of  a  medium  such  as  the  ether  medium  is  due 
to  custom.     In  our  gross  sense-perception  one  end  of  a  rope  appears 
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to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  other  end.  Not  so  if  we  substitute  molecular 
action  for  our  gross  sense-continuum.  Still,  even  then,  owing  to 
our  ingrained  custom,  it  seems  uncanny,  to  use  Mr.  Hill's  expression, 
for  one  thing  to  move  another  without  something  between. 

While  to  speak  of  the  transmission  of  energy  in  an  extended 
medium  is  to  confuse  two  different  orders  of  being,  it  is  stiU  true 
that  extension  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  space  character,  as 
duration  is  with  the  time  character.  While  extended  energy  or  ex- 
tended will  is  what  Descartes  would  call  a  confused  idea,  and  while 
extensity  or  voluminousness  is  a  subjective  fact,  yet  the  multiplicity 
of  stimuli  and  their  externality  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
such  feeling  of  extensity  must,  at  any  rate,  be  characters  of  the  real 
world. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  diversity  or 
multiplicity  to  space.  In  answer  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  distinction  of  qualities  or  properties  without  spatial 
spread-outness.  The  same  thing  or  individual,  in  other  words,  may 
possess  many  qualities,  all  of  which  interpenetrate  or  occupy  the 
same  space.  If  they  did  not,  the  unity  of  the  thing  would  be  im- 
possible. Thus  the  watch  is  yellow,  hard,  cold,  round,  ticks,  etc. 
It  sustains  a  diversity  of  chemical,  physical,  commercial,  esthetic  and 
other  relations  to  other  individuals.  Psychologically  this  locating 
of  qualities  and  relations  in  each  other's  space  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  the  law  of  economy.  But  this  law  itself  has  been  forced  upon 
us  as  a  result  of  the  practical  necessities  of  adjustment.  These 
qualities,  moreover,  are  no  less  distinct  because  they  occupy  the 
same  space.  Here  in  the  unity  of  the  thing  we  come  the  nearest  to 
having  an  ontological  point,  for  a  thing,  whether  conceived  pE^rcho- 
logically  as  a  complex  of  qualities  or  metaphysically  as  an  energetic 
entity  capable  of  certain  reactions,  while  it  is  in  space,  can  not  be 
said  to  occupy  space.  The  problem  of  spatial  externality  arises  only 
when  we  must  *  acknowledge  '  different  coexisting  and  interacting 
individuals,  whether  egos  or  things.  This,  moreover,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  multiple  selves,  for  in  the  first  place  these  are  generally 
successive,  and  we  are  dealing  here  with  simultaneous  discreteness. 
In  the  second  place,  in  the  case  of  multiple  selves,  the  psychophysical 
basis  of  consciousness  has  become  disintegrated  or  dissociated  in 
some  way,  so  that  while  we  have  one  skin,  we  have  really  more  than 
one  space  thing.  What  again  we  shall  recognize  as  an  individual 
depends  greatly  upon  our  selective  purpose  and  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  the  electron  to  the  universe. 

The  stock  objections  brought  against  space  as  quantitative  and 
serial  would  one  and  all  be  irrelevant  to  this  conception  of  space. 
Space  as  real  zero  is  neither  made  up  of  parts  nor  a  whole;  it  is 
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neither  one  nor  many;  neither  continuous  nor  discrete;  neither 
infinite  nor  finite;  neither  quantitative  nor  qualitative.  These  are 
one  and  all  ideal  constructions  to  manipulate  processes  in  space.  If 
they  lead  to  contradictions,  that  only  shows  the  crudity  of  our  con- 
ceptual tools.  It  does  not  discredit  space  any  more  than  processes 
in  space. 

Since  space  is  not  quantitative,  it  does  not  consist  of  spaces  added 
to  spaces,  nor  is  it  the  unity  of  spa<jes.  This  is  simply  the  gross 
imagination  of  minds,  not  accustomed  to  logical  abstraction,  who 
confuse  sense  things,  barrelfuls  and  bucketfuls,  with  space.  Thus 
the  conception  of  a  real  zero-space  saves  us  from  the  antinomies  to 
which  the  conception  of  a  real  serial  space  has  given  rise,  and  shows 
the  subjective  character  of  the  antinomies,  not  of  space. 

Even  dimensionality  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  space  category. 
Whether  the  world  of  physical  processes  must  be  conceived  of  as 
having  one,  two,  three  or  n  dimensions,  as  having  positive,  negative 
or  zero  curvature,  can  not  be  settled  a  priori,  but  must  be  ascer- 
tained as  we  ascertain  any  other  attribute  of  the  constitution  of  our 
physical  or  perceptual  world.  That  we  arrange  our  perceptions 
according  to  three  axes  or  systems  of  coordinates  is  due  proximately 
to  our  being  equipped  with  three  spirit-levels,  the  semicircular 
canals,  the  convenience  of  which,  however,  seems  to  point  to  a  cer- 
tain structure  of  the  physical  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  while  space  can  not  be  said  to  have 
any  particular  number  of  dimensions  it  still  must  possess  di- 
mensionality. But  all  that  could  be  meant,  so  far  sa  I  can  see,  by 
this  dimensionality  in  general  is  simply  the  indifference  on  the  part 
of  space  to  any  particular  determination,  and  hence  the  possibility 
of  being  determined  by  means  of  such  a  system  of  coordinates  as 
the  character  of  the  physical  world  may  require.  I  can  not  see, 
however,  how  you  can  have  coordinates  that  are  no  coordinates  in 
particular. 

It  might  be  objected  in  that  case  that  neither  can  externality 
or  distance  exist  without  termini  or  facts  and,  therefore,  that  dis- 
tance involves  dimensionality.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  measured 
or  particular  distance  can  only  exist  in  a  world  of  individuals,  and 
with  such  a  world  we  have  dimensionality  as  well.  That,  however, 
does  not  prevent  us  from  logically  distinguishing  between  them  and 
from  regarding  one  as  a  physical  attribute  and  the  other  as  a  space 
attribute,  for  while  we  can  and  must  abstract  the  distance  character 
and  treat  it  as  an  independent  variable,  both  in  our  physical  equa- 
tions and  in  our  inter-subjective  intercourse,  we  can  not  thus  ab- 
stract the  axes  or  coordinates  from  the  stuff  structure  of  our  world. 
Dimension  in  general,  in  other  words,  is  merely  a  matter  of  sub- 
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jective  abstraction,  while  space  as  the  condition  of  distance  is  a 
forced  concept. 

Space  can  properly  be  said  to  have  only  two  attributes.  It  is 
the  condition  for  free  mobility  and  for  distance.  Free  mobility  or 
reversibility,  though  the  absence  of  character  in  the  sense  of  any 
positive  determination,  becomes  an  important  attribute  as  a  linut 
in  conceiving  motion.  It  means  that  space  as  such  does  nothing  to 
things  moved  in  space.  As  distance,  space  is  not  the  mere  ideal 
form  of  externality,  but  the  real  condition  or  objective  possibility 
of  the  externality  of  things  or  egos.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  diversity  of  the  world  pure  passivity, 
not  the  passivity  of  Plato,  Aristotle  or  Hegel,  which  after  all  is  such 
as  to  distort  the  pure  forms  or  make  them  fall  short  of  realization, 
but  passivity  as  the  absence  of  resistance,  thus  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happens  on  the  character  of  things.  The 
only  condition  it  imposes  on  things  is  that  of  distance  and  that  con- 
dition it  imposes  on  the  world  of  appreciation  as  well  as  on  quanti- 
tative motion. 

The  objections  brought  against  empty  space  by  Aristotle  are 
different.  They  aim  at  the  real  space  concept.  They  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads :  those  due  to  prejudice,  or  his  own  space 
concept;  and  argumenta  ad  hominem  as  against  the  space  concep- 
tion of  the  atomists.  Aristotle's  own  conception  of  space  is  that 
of  figured,  continuous  extension,  '  the  limit  of  the  surrounding  body 
in  respect  to  that  which  it  surrounds.'  Hence  space  for  Aristotle 
is  finite,  limited  by  the  limits  of  the  world,  and  conversely  it  be- 
comes absurd  to  speak  of  space  outside  the  world,  or  empty  space. 
As  we  have  rejected  Aristotle's  conception  of  space  already  as 
regards  its  extension  and  its  figured  character,  his  objections  from 
this  point  of  view  need  not  detain  us.  They  simply  amount  to  dog- 
matism, not  criticism.  No  doubt  Aristotle  is  right  that  the  universe 
of  things,  whether  bodies  or  selves,  is  a  finite  affair.  Science  be- 
lieves in  a  limited  number  of  chemical  substances ;  a  limited  number 
of  stars  and  astronomical  positions;  a  limited  number  of  human 
beings  for  census  purposes,  etc.  To  speak  of  infinite  variety  or 
infinite  attributes  is  simply  a  rhetorical  figure  on  the  part  of 
poetical  philosophers,  showing  at  most  the  unchecked  character  of 
their  imagination.  A  real  infinite  world,  whether  as  regards  extent 
or  diversity,  would  make  science  as  impossible  as  would  multiple 
independent  worlds.  Facts  must  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  must  make  a  difference  to  each  other,  and  these  relations  and 
facts  must  be  finite  to  make  knowledge  possible.  But  a  finite  uni- 
verse has  nothing  to  do  with  a  finite  or  infinite  space.  Facts  deter- 
mina  Acieh  oth«>r.     The  arrangement  of  things  in  space,  the  difEsrait 
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meanings,  qualities  and  values  things  have  are  due  to  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other  or  the  way  they  are  connected  up.  .  Space  does 
not  determine  them  except  as  regards  distance,  and  that  would  be 
irrelevant  where  there  are  no  facts. 

As  regards  Aristotle's  criticisms  of  the  atomists,  they  are  on  the 
whole  well  taken  as  argumenta  ad  hominem.  Empty  space  does  not 
account  for  motion  or  rest;  it  accounts  for  no  tendency  downward 
or  upward ;  much  less  can  it  account  for  the  different  rates  of  motion 
as  faster  or  slower  in  so  far  as  you  abstract  from  the  relations  of 
bodies.  Democritean  atomism,  which  had  assumed  that  heavier 
atoms,  in  a  void,  would  fall  more  rapidly  than  lighter  and  thus 
would  collide  and  form  a  whirl,  was  not  able  to  stand  against  Aris- 
totle's  criticisms;  and  the  crude  view  of  'natural  places'  displaced 
the  atomic  whirl.  Motion  and  differences  of  motion  must  no  doubt 
be  accounted  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  physical  world,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  conception  of  distance  is  involved  in  the  conception 
of  motion  or  communication. 

This  conception  saves  us  from  the  absurdity  of  regarding  space 
both  as  serial  and  as  real,  as  our  construction  and  as  conditioning 
the  world  of  processes.  The  contradictions  of  this  position  have 
been  sufficiently  battered  to  pieces  from  Zeno  down.  The  serial 
must  necessarily  be  our  subjective  construction,  our  tool  for  manipu- 
lating processes  or  facts.  This  position,  therefore,  allows  for  the 
truth  of  idealism.  It  admits  the  conclusions  of  idealism  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  justice  to  the  surd  which  realism 
has  always  felt  to  remain  and  the  omitting  of  which  has  made 
idealism  so  ghostly,  bottomless  and  incredible.  Common  sense  is 
right,  if  it  can  only  be  made  to  understand  itself. 

Nor  can  we  regard  space  subjective  and  motion  objective,  the 
half-way  house  of  Lotze  and  others.  If  we  regard  motion  and 
change  as  objective,  we  have  to  regard  space  as  objective.  This  is 
true  of  qualitative  change  as  well  as  quantitative,  as  the  former  too 
would  be  impossible  without  some  kind  of  pluralism  and  externality. 
Melissos  saw  deeper  than  he  knew  when  he  maintained  that  if  there 
is  rearrangement  there  must  be  empty  space,  even  though  he  sup- 
posed the  conclusion  to  be  absurd  (taboo  it  really  had  become,  and 
has  been  mostly  since,  to  regard  non-being  as  real)  and  so  returned 
to  the  solid-block  universe  of  Parmenides,  which  he  conceived  as 
unlimited  to  exclude  empty  space  from  the  outside. 

In  explaining  motion  we  have  found  empty  space  useful  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  makes  it  possible  to  abstract  from  bodies  and  re- 
sistance, and  so  to  state  Newton's  first  law  of  motion.  Secondly, 
it  gives  us  the  possibility  of  objective  distance,  which  can  not  be 
reduced  to  the  properties  of  things.     Reactions  of  things,  while  they 
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are  determined  by  'the  properties  of  things,  also  vary  with  the  dis- 
tance, which,  therefore,  can  not  be  regarded  as  merely  subjective. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  mere  subjective  position  could  influence  the 
intensity  of  motion.  Motion  in  an  ideal  space  should  be  consigned 
to  the  confused  limbo  of  square  circles,  mermaids  and  centaurs. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  conception  of  space 
satisfies  the  criterion  made  so  much  of  by  the  idealists  themselves, 
and  more  than  once  implied  in  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  those  con- 
ditions which  limit  and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  realization 
of  purpose  must  themselves  be  real.  Otherwise  they  would  not  be 
conditions.  Space  and  time  must  certainly  be  taken  account  of  in 
realizing  our  human  purposes;  therefore,  they  must  be  as  real  as 
those  purposes  themselves.  If  they  were  merely  illusion,  or  *mere 
appearance,'^  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ignore  them,  at  least 
after  finding  out  the  truth  about  them.  Take  space  distance,  for 
example.  Our  measurement  of  this  with  reference  to  geometrical 
ideals,  such  as  the  straight  line,  our  use  of  a  particular  kind  of 
measuring  rod,  such  as  the  yardstick,  must  be  regarded  indeed  as  a 
matter  of  ideal  selection  and  control.  But  if  I  live  in  Kansas  and 
an  important  philosophical  session  is  held  in  New  York,  or  I  want  to 
see  my  friends  across  the  sea,  the  mere  declaring  space  an  illusion 
does  not  annihilate  the  limitation.  Intermediary  processes  must 
somehow  be  reckoned  with;  and  those  processes  presuppose  space 
as  the  condition  of  their  externality.  Thus  space  as  distance  con- 
ditions the  equations  of  the  astronomer  and  the  joy  and  communion 
of  willing  selves.  And  so  with  time.  No  mere  conversion  to  abso- 
lute idealism  will  make  new  wine  old,  will  convert  youth  into  old 
age  or  make  the  faded  flower  bloom  again.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
only  world  of  purposes  of  which  we  know  anything,  it  is  possible  to 
ignore  the  space  and  time  limitations  of  those  purposes.  We  grant 
that  the  space  and  time  characters  taken  apart  are  meager  enough 
when  contrasted  with  the  concrete  life  of  feeling  and  willing.  We 
are  indeed  in  our  inmost  beings  willing  and  appreciative  selves. 
But  space  and  time  remain,  nevertheless,  irreducible  limits  to  which 
we  must  adjust  ourselves,  if  we  would  be  sane,  not  deny ;  and  in  so 
adjusting  ourselves  realize  our  purposes.* 

I  do  not  insist  upon  a  different  reality  for  space  than  for  egos 

'I  can  not  help  thinking,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  KantianB, 
that  the  psychological  term  illusion  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  Kant's  'mere 
appearance.'  For  illusion  is  not  baseless,  but  it  owes  its  character  to  the  apper- 
ceiving  subject  rather  than  the  stimulus.  It  is  a  mode  of  apperception,  but 
not  true  of  the  real. 

'  For  the  author's  treatment  of  time,  see  his  monograph, '  Time  and  Reality/ 
the  Psychological  Review  Monograph  Supplements,  No.  26,  also  his  artid^ 
'  The  Ck>noept  of  Time,'  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  II.,  No.  14. 
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or  things,  i.  e,,  for  energy,  whatever  form  it  may  take.  All  I  insist 
upon  is  that  we  must  'acknowledge'  both.  The  question  whether 
space  could  exist  before  things  could  only  have  meaning  for  those 
who,  with  the  medievals,  regard  the  world  of  things  as  created  at 
a  finite  time  out  of  nothing,  as  embodying  eternal  archetypes  or 
what  not.  It  is  the  province  of  philosophy  like  science,  however, 
to  investigate  the  constitution  of  the  world,  not  its  creation.  The 
temporal  priority  of  space  to  things  can,  therefore,  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  us.  We  can,  however,  abstract  distance  from  things  and 
must  do  so,  both  for  purposes  of  physical  science  and  for  practical 
life. 

If  one  should  hold  with  the  absolute  idealist  that  there  is  only 
one  individual,  one  unitary  experience  in  which  all  facts  are  modes 
or  qualities,  one  completed  purpose,  one  simple  feeling,  then  reality 
would  cease  to  be  definable  in  space  terms.  In  the  one  blissful 
moment  of  the  absolute,  distance  could  have  no  significance.  All 
I  can  say  is  that,  in  the  only  reality  we  know  anything  about,  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  different  individuals  and  their  externality. 

John  E.  Boodin. 

University  of  Kansas. 


THE  PRAGMATIST'S  MEANING  OF  TRUTH 

I  THINK  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
by  this  time  know  sufficiently  well  what  the  pragmatist  means 
by  truth,  by  a  true  idea.  In  this  brief  article  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  this  meaning  is  not  the  correct  one,  that  it  is  not  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  truth,  even  if  the  pragmatist 's  contention  be  ad- 
mitted that  truth  in  every  case  of  it  is  useful,  that  every  true  idea 
does  lead  to  beneficial  consequences,  to  desirable  experience  of  some 
sort.  The  proposition  I  shall  maintain  is,  that  in  any  situation  in 
which  an  idea  does  lead  to  profitable  or  desirable  experience,  it  is 
not  these  consequences  which  make  this  idea  true,  but  this  idea  is 
able  to  lead  to  these  consequences  because  it  is  true,  and  true  be- 
cause of  something  which  the  pragmatist  overlooks.  To  be  more 
specific,  admitting  that  the  true  idea  does  always  possess  a  practical 
value,  does  have  the  instrumental  function  which  the  pragmatist 
assigns  to  it,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  pragmatist  has  not 
rightly  answered  the  question,  how  is  a  given  idea  able  to  lead  to 
these  prosperous  and  satisfying  issues,  how  can  it  have  this  instru- 
mental function  t 

My  position  can  best  be  made  clear  by  the  study  of  a  concrete 
instance.  Let  us  suppose  a  sojourner  in  the  Adirondacks  is  lost  in 
one  of  those  forests.     He  is  without  shelter  and  without  food;  and 
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unless  he  finds  both  he  must  perish.  The  problem  in  this  situation 
is  a  practical  one;  and  if  this  man  has  a  true  idea,  it  will  certainly 
be  a  useful  one.  We  will  suppose  this  problem  was  solved,  the  true 
idea  found;  and,  accordingly,  my  question  is,  in  what  consisted  the 
right  solution  of  this  traveler's  problem?  What  made  this  man's 
idea  a  true  one?  Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  There  was  (1)  the 
environmental  conditions,  viz.,  the  forest  having  a  determinate  con- 
figuration and  extent,  the  house  where  food  and  shelter  were,  and  a 
determinate  direction  or  way  leading  to  that  house.  (2)  The  man's 
idea,  dealing  with  this  situation,  viz,,  his  idea  of  this  environment, 
his  idea  of  the  situation  of  food  and  shelter,  and  the  way  he  must 
take  to  reach  them.  (3)  The  man's  action  under  the  lead  of  an 
idea.  (4)  The  resulting  enjoyment  of  food  and  shelter,  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  idea.  Now,  the  pragmatist  must  say,  that  this 
traveler's  true  idea  was  his  plan  of  action  and  its  issues;  and  that 
the  trueness  of  this  idea  consisted  in  just  these  consequences.  Had 
the  consequences  of  following  his  idea  been  the  failure  to  find  food 
and  shelter,  that  idea  would  have  been  a  false  one,  and  false  just 
for  that  reason. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  show  is,  that  this  pragmatic  interpretation 
of  the  situation  overlooks  certain  elements,  the  due  recognition  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  situation. 
The  pragmatist  fails  to  take  account  of  the  difference  between  the 
environmental  conditions  and  the  successful  action  which  these  con- 
ditions made  possible;  the  exact  position,  form  and  extent  of  this 
forest,  of  the  house  where  food  and  shelter  were,  the  right  way  lead- 
ing to  it— these  were  the  objective  conditions  in  the  situation,  which 
determined  the  solution  of  the  man's  problem.  They  constituted 
the  environment  to  which  his  action  must  be  adjusted  if  it  was  to 
have  a  sucessful  result;  and  our  traveler's  action  was  prosperous 
in  its  issues  just  because  it  was  the  sort  of  action  which  this  environ- 
ment made  possible. 

The  pragmatist  overlooks  an  essential  element  in  the  traveler's 
idea  dealing  with  these  environmental  conditions;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  oversight  is,  he  fails  to  recognize  that  character  of  the 
idea  in  which  its  trueness  consisted.  Our  traveler  in  his  thought  dealt 
first  with  the  environmental  part  of  the  situation,  and,  secondly,  and 
as  a  consequence,  he  dealt  with  the  practical  problem  which  this  en- 
vironment and  his  needs  presented  to  him.  The  man's  idea,  or  plan 
of  action  depended  upon,  was  determined  by  his  idea  of  the  existing 
environment  as  I  have  analyzed  it.  Now,  it  is  this  idea  which  the 
pragmatist  overlooks,  and  unfortunately  for  his  interpretation,  this 
overlooked  element  is  of  fundamental  importance;  it  held  the  key 
to  the  situation;  the  man's  solution  of  his  problem  dq[>ended  upon 
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his  idea  of  his  environment.  It  was  because  our  traveler  had  the 
right  idea  of  these  environmental  conditions  that  he  was  able  to  act 
successfully  in  the  given  situation.  Now,  that  which  made  this 
man's  idea  of  his  environment  true,  was  its  agreement  with  the 
actual  environment.  His  idea  was  true  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  thought  or  conceived  this  environment  as  it  in  fact  was  when 
so  thought. 

Our  traveler's  idea  was  not  true,  then,  because  it  had  beneficial 
results;  it  led  to  these  beneficial  consequences  because  it  was  true 
and  because  it  was  true  for  some  other  reason,  viz.,  because  it  agreed 
with  the  environmental  conditions. 

Assuming  that  this  concrete  instance  is  fairly  representative  of 
all  cases  in  which  there  are  such  things  as  true  ideas,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  pragmatic  meaning  of  truth  does  not  bear  the 
test  of  critical  examination.  Nor  will  the  validity  of  this  conclusion 
be  impaired  if  we  substitute  for  the  realistic  interpretation  of  the 
situation  in  our  case  of  the  Adirondack  traveler  an  idealistic  one. 
Let  our  traveler  be  a  radical  empiricist,  and  his  real  world  be  the 
world  of  pure  experience  only;  in  that  case  the  environment  was 
something  real— something  other  than  our  traveler's  momentary 
and  passing  thoughts;  and  it  was  this  something  real  which  deter- 
mined the  sort  of  action  or  experience  which  led  to  these  desirable 
consequences,  and  the  trueness  of  the  man's  idea  was,  therefore,  its 
agreement  with  reality,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  condition 
or  order  of  experience.  I  will  go  even  further,  and  suppose  our 
traveler  was  a  solipsist,  to  whom  the  world  was  his  atvn  experience 
and  his  experience  only.  Even  in  such  a  case  if  there  could  have 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  true  idea,  the  truth  of  that  idea  must  have 
consisted  in  something  besides  the  de  facto  sequence  of  one  ex- 
perience upon  another.  In  the  pragmatist's  meaning  of  truth,  a 
relation  between  experiences  of  a  more  intimate  sort  than  mere 
sequence  is  essential  to  a  true  idea.  And  when  this  relation  is 
examined  it  will  turn  out  that  our  solipsistic  traveler  had  a  true 
idea  because  that  idea  agrees  with  reality,  which  for  him  was  the 
habitual  or  customary  order  of  his  experience.  Our  solipsist  must 
have  assumed  a  determinate  character  of  his  experience,  and  this 
character  of  his  experience  it  was  which  made  possible  the  right 
solution  of  his  problem.  So  long,  therefore,  as  anything  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  real  beyond  the  passing  moment,  the  here  and  now,  a 
true  idea  in  any  situation  will  consist  in  its  agreement  with  reality, 
and  its  truthfulness  will  be  something  distinct  from  its  de  facto 
success  in  leading  to  beneficial  action,  or  to  practically  useful  re- 
sults and  satisfying  experience.  John  E.  Russell. 

WiLLiAics  Colleqb:. 
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THE    TELEPHONE    AND   ATTENTION   WAVES 

A  PROPOS  of  work  now  being  done  in  this  laboratory^  in  the 
•^-^  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  fluctuation  of  audi- 
tory attention  and  the  Traube-Hering  wave,  it  seemed  wise  to  settle, 
if  possible,  the  fundamental  question :  Is  the  fluctuation  of  attention, 
if  there  is  any,  of  central  origin,  or  is  it  due  to  lack  of  uniformity 
of  the  stimulus? 

The  apparatus  used  in  some  earlier  experiments  in  this  laboratory 
as  well  as  by  several  other  investigators  was  the  tone  from  a  tele- 
phone receiver.  It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet 
Hammer's  objections,  to  have  some  objective  check  upon  the  appa- 
ratus that  would  indicate  not  merely  the  strength  of  current,  but  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  itself.  To  this  end  we 
had  Max  Kohl  mount  upon  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone,  by  a  lever, 
a  mirror  that  should  magnify  the  oscillations  of  the  diaphragm  about 
three  times.  A  ray  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mirror  through  a 
narrow  slit  and  reflected  into  a  telescope  with  micrometer  eye-piece, 
and  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the  mirror  coidd  thus  be  read 
directly.  In  our  experiments  the  current  was  interrupted  by  a 
Konig  50  V.  d.  fork.  In  the  circuit  was  a  variable  resistance  and  a 
miliammeter.  It  was  possible,  then,  to  read  the  current  strength  on 
miliammeter  and  telephone  diaphragm  with  constant  current,  with 
a  single  throw,  and  with  the  regular  interruptions  produced  by  the 
tuning-fork. 

Observation  of  the  beam  of  light  while  the  fork  was  running 
showed  that  ordinarily  there  was  a  perfectly  constant  current,  and 
that  interruptions,  when  they  came,  were  in  the  nature  of  single  long 
oscillations.  There  was  no  regular  change  in  intensity  that  could  in 
any  way  explain  the  fluctuations  in  sound  that  have  been  called 
attention  waves.  That  there  is  a  fluctuation  of  attention  to  the 
sound  is  the  opinion  of  all  six  people  who  have  acted  as  subjects  for 
this  investigation.  All  agree  that  for  a  time  the  sound  is  heard, 
then  it  is  seemingly  lost  in  a  confused  mass  of  sensations;  and 
although  one  feels  that  the  sound  is  still  there,  one  is  yet  quite  un- 
certain about  it.  Later,  out  of  this  uncertainty  and  confused  mass 
the  sound  emerges  and  once  more  holds  the  field.  The  fluctuations 
are  often  hard  to  obtain.  The  zone  of  fluctuation  is  much  narrower 
than  the  range  for  vision.  In  consequence  the  observers  took  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  to  adjust  the  resistance  to  a  x)oint  that 
would  give  certain  and  constant  fiuctuations.  But  no  one  failed  to 
discover  the  fluctuations  even  in  a  single  sitting,  after  a  few  dayg' 
preliminary  practise. 

^The  psychological  laboratory  of  the  UnlYersity  of  Michigan. 
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As  the  apparatus  in  question  was  adapted  to  a  determination  of 
the  relation  between  current  intensity  and  amplitude  of  vibration  of 
the  telephone  receiver,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  worked 
that  problem  out,  in  spite  of  the  widely  extended  use  of  the  telephone 
as  a  source  of  sound  for  psychological  experiments,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  that  point. 

The  method  was  as  follows:  All  series  of  reading  were  begun 
with  the  ammeter  standing  at  20,  and  for  each  subsequent  reading 
the  current  was  reduced  1  ma.  Standing  at  20  a  break  and  make  in 
the  current  gave  a  reading  of  the  deflection  of  the  mirror  in  milli- 
meters on  the  scale.  The  fork  was  started  and  the  ammeter  and 
millimeter  reading  taken  under  these  conditions.  The  fork  was  then 
stopped  with  the  hand,  the  current  reduced  1  ma.,  and  the  reading, 
as  above,  taken,  and  so  on.  The  different  series  were  recorded  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  in  order  that  the  values  of  one  series  might 
not  influence  the  judgment  of  values  in  another.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  found  for  three  typical  series,  though  a  graphic 
representation  which  shows  by  actual  demonstration  that  these  values 
lie  in  almost  a  straight  line  would  be  preferable.. 
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No  attempt  at  averaging  the  results  has  been  made.  As  will  be 
noticed,  each  of  the  three  series  is  different  slightly,  although  con- 
sistent in  itself.  This  variation  is  apparently  unavoidable  in  any 
work  that  depends  upon  contact  make  and  break  for  its  oscillations. 
Lord  Rayleigh,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  constantly  troubled  by  it 
in  his  work  on  self-inductance.     In  our  results  the  variation  is  un- 
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doubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
platinum  wire  that  furnished  the  oscillating  contact  on  the  fork. 
We  have  contented  ourselves,  then,  with  giving  three  typical  series  of 
results  that  indicate  at  once  the  constancy  and  variability  of  the  re- 
sults. It  will  be  noticed  that  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  relative  gain 
of  energy  for  the  larger  currents  in  the  telephone,  which  makes  the 
series  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  ammeter  readings. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  fit  a  curve  or  an  equation  to  the  results, 
but  leave  them  in  the  raw  state.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  very 
roughly  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  may  be  regarded  as  a  function 
of  current.  Any  even  fairly  delicate  work  would  require  correction. 
We  have  not  considered  here  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  air  between 
telephone  plate  and  ear,  which  might  conceivably  still  further  modify 
the  results. 

George  L.  Jackson. 
Univebsity  of  Michigan. 


DISCUSSION 

METAPHYSICS,   SCIENCE   OR  ART 

TN  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal^  Dr.  Ewer  contributes,  under 
-^  the  above  title,  comments  upon  the  art-character  of  metaphysies, 
in  which  he  devotes  some  notice  to  an  article  of  mine  on  'Metaphysics 
as  a  Branch  of  Art.'  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  criticising 
but  regret  that  I  can  not  agree  with  his  corrections. 

1.  Dr.  Ewer  holds  that  **The  purpose  of  metaphysics  is  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  not  the  purpose  of  art.  The  metaphysician  aims  at 
the  discovery  of  truth ;  the  artist  at  the  production  of  beauty.  The 
one  constructs  an  idea  which,  he  hopes  and  believes,  correctly  repre- 
sents reality;  the  other  makes  a  reality  which  expresses  an  idea. 
.  .  .  His  purpose  [the  metaphysician's]  is  to  make  a  mental  copy 
of  reality  in  its  important  features  and  principles,  and  the  thing 
has  metaphysical  worth  only  as  it  is  a  correct  copy."*  And  the 
further  distinction  is  made  that  metaphysics  aims  to  tell  the  tmih, 
whether  pleasant  or  not,  whereas  art  frankly  seeks  to  please.  Now, 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Ewer  is  quite  right  in  adopting,  as  he  does  here, 
the  pragmatic  criterion  of  *  purpose.'  The  purpose  or  end  of  meta- 
physics and  of  art  should  be  the  test  of  what  they  are;  only  I  do 
not  agree  to  the  particular  purposes  which  are  assigned.     To  say 

»Vol.  III.,  No.  20. 
'Vv,  640-7. 
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that  the  aim  of  metaphysical  thought  is  to  copy  reality  is  to  make 
that  thought  mechanical  and  purely  representational.  I  leave  others 
to  take  vengeance  of  this  sin,*  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the 
artist  is  to  make  a  reality  which  expresses  an  idea,  he,  too,  is  but  a 
mechanical  device  for  reproducing  a  model,  namely,  the  idea,  which 
is  already  set  for  him.  This  scarcely  seems  to  do  justice  to  the 
creative  element  in  art.  Nor  should  I  agree  that  the  artist  always 
seeks  to  please,  while  the  metaphysician  aims  to  tell  the  truth, 
whether  pleasant  or  not.  The  artist  rather  seeks  to  interest,  to  im- 
press and  to  stimulate,  and  that,  too,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Does 
Tolstoi  or  does  Hardy  ever  hesitate  to  let  us  have  an  unpleasant 
truth  if  he  thinks  we  ought  to  get  it! 

2.  Dr.  Ewer  does  not  find  that  my  analysis  of  categories  into 
motor  attitudes,  and  hence  emotions,  is  supported  by  his  intro- 
spection, and  he  could  not,  therefore,  of  course,  agree  with  conclu- 
sions based  upon  it.  He  finds  that  *  speculation,  upon  the  nature 
of  time  or  space  for  instance,  may  proceed  without  other  emotional 
consciousness  than  satisfaction  in  the  search  for  truth. '  *  All  I  can 
say  is  that  when  I  make  the  attempt  myself  to  appreciate  or  at  all 
realize  the  meaning  of  space  and  time  or  any  abstract  category,  and 
when  I  witness  the  contortions  of  others  who  are  trying  to  be  intel- 
ligible upon  these  subjects,  I  can  not  but  envy  the  Brahmic  calm 
of  one  who  feels  only  the  'satisfaction  in  the  search  for  truth.' 

3.  One  of  Dr.  Ewer's  citations  from  my  article  seems  to  me  some- 
what indiscriminately  severed  from  its  context.  He  says:  **And 
finally,  the  charge  that  Augustine's  solution  of  skepticism  and  Kant's 
ethical  prescription  have  no  result  upon  overt  action  seems  to  me  in 
the  plainest  contradiction  to  facts. "*^  Whereas  my  text  reads:* 
**.  .  .  Or  take  Kant's  prescription  of  'simple  conformity  to  law  in 
general. '  What  result  would  that  have  upon  overt  action  t  Some 
result  at  some  time,  of  course,  but  nothing  that  we  can  immediately 
indicate."  The  criterion  in  this  passage,  as  in  the  discussion  which 
precedes  it,  is  immediacy  and  not  overtness,  as  Dr.  Ewer  has  assumed 
it  to  be. 

4.  Finally,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Dr.  Ewer  had 
stated  somewhat  explicitly  what  the  resemblance  is  between  meta- 
physics and  science.  He  admits  and  emphasizes  the  art-qualities  in 
metaphysics,  and  he  says  that  metaphysics  is  not  science  in  the  ordi- 

•  Especially  in  Moore's  monograph, '  The  Functional  V8.  the  Representational 
Theories  of  Knowledge  in  Locke's  Essay/  this  point  of  view  seems  to  be  ade- 
quately met,  not  to  say  swallowed. 

•  P.  647. 

•  P.  548. 

•This  JouBNAL,  Vol.  III.,  No.  14,  p.  370. 
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nary  usage  of  the  term.     But  in  what  us^ge  of  the  term  it  is  science 
he  does  not  reveal. 

Kate  Gordon. 

Teachebs  College. 


REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS    OP   LITERATURE 

La  iheorie  physique;  son  oh  jet  et  sa  structure.      P.  DuHEM.      Paris: 

Chevalier  &  Riviere.     1906.     Pp.  450. 

This  volume  is  the  book-form  of  the  series  of  articles  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Revue  de  philosophie  for  1905. 

The  author  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  and 
scholars  in  his  line ;  from  him  there  have  come  a  number  of  highly  valued 
and  exhaustive  treatises  on  chemical  mechanics,  on  hydrodynamics  and 
on  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  well  as  other  and  more  simple  works 
written  with  a  distinctly  didactic  purpose.  One  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  all  of  this  systematic  work  in  these  diverse  fields  is  the 
acceptance  and  use,  in  each  of  them,  of  certain  fundamental  principles 
by  which  a  unification  or  *  natural  classification '  is  brought  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  physical  phenomena.  That  principle  which 
in  particular  enables  him  to  do  this  is  the  generalized  *  second  law/  which 
was  developed  first  in  thermodynamics,  and  according  to  which,  in  its 
extended  form,  every  energy-transfer  'goes  out'  from  the  higher  poten- 
tial to  the  lower,  provided  such  a  potential  difference  is  uncompensated, 
etc.  The  author  thus  allies  himself  closely  with  Nemst,  Gibbs,  Mach 
and  a  number  of  other  leading  physicists.  Prom  time  to  time  he  has 
appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Poincare  concerning  various  questions. 

This  present  work  of  his,  together  with  some  other  contributions, 
places  him  in  that  rapidly  growing  group  of  scientists  who  look  at  their 
science  retrospectively,  analytically,  broadly,  or,  as  one  might  say,  philo- 
sophically. In  reading  it  one  feels  that  he  has  before  him  the  exposition 
of  a  master,  of  one  who  not  only  knows  and  uses  the  technique,  but  who 
also  sees  the  logically  and  historically  significant  thing,  and  who  speaks, 
therefore,  with  well-justified  confidence.  However,  in  this  review  it  is 
possible  only  to  indicate  a  few  important  main  points  out  of  much  that 
is  of  great  value  in  the  matter  presented. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  *the  object 
of  physical  theory,'  the  second  with  its  'structure.'  The  first  part  is 
divided  into  four  chapters,  and  each  of  these  into  a  number  of  sections. 

In  Chapter  I.,  in  which  there  is  discussed  the  relation  between  *  phys- 
ical theory  and  metaphysical  explanation,'  M.  Duhem  finds  that  neither 
historically  nor  logically  is  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter,  but  that 
it  is  autonomous.  To  state  simply  just  what  the  author  means  by  '  phys- 
ical theory'  is  at  this  point  impossible,  since,  indeed,  the  elucidation  of 
this  is  the  purpose,  in  great  part,  of  his  subsequent  discussions.  By 
'metaphysical  explanation'  there  are  referred  to,  as  it  beccnnes  clear 
late^.  "v^AWB  t^fl  to  the  ultir^'^^p  nature  of  physical  phenomena,  assumptions 
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as  to  something  behind  sense-given  data  and  hidden  from  immediate 
perception.  Metaphysics,  he  finds,  has  been  sterile  as  a  source  from 
which  to  draw  principles  for  physical  theory;  but  he  does  not  refer  here 
to  such  a  priori  and  constitutive  principles  as  those  of  Kant's  critique. 

Chapter  11.  The  purpose  of  physical  theory  is,  indeed,  not  explana- 
tion; rather,  physical  theory  is  a  system  of  mathematical  propositions 
deduced  from  a  small  number  of  hypotheses,  and  its  purpose  is  to  repre- 
sent *  as  simply,  completely  and  exactly  as  possible  an  ensemble  of  experi- 
mental laws.'  Between  theory  and  experimental  laws  a  fairly  exact 
distinction  is  made,  here  and  subsequently.  Four  *  operations '  are  neces- 
sary to  theory:  first,  the  choosing  of  simple  properties  and  the  establish- 
ing, by  measurement,  of  a  correspondence  between  these  and  mathemat- 
ical symbols;  measurement  gives  for  each  physical  property  a  numerical 
value  of  its  sign.  Secondly,  hyi)othe8es  must  be  chosen  as  principles  of 
deduction,  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  quantities  are  brought  into 
relation.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  mathematical  development,  in  which  the 
various  hypotheses  of  a  theory  are  combined  according  to  the  rules  of 
mathematical  analysis.  Fourthly,  the  consequences  thus  drawn  can  be 
translated  into  judgments  concerning  physical  properties;  if  it  be  found 
that  these  judgments,  when  compared  with  experimental  laws,  agree 
approximately,  then  has  theory  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

Chapter  III.  Such  a  theory — and  here  is  an  important  point  meth- 
odologically— constitutes  a  natwral  classification  of  experimental  laws; 
thereby  do  their  real  affinities,  their  ontological  relations,  become  known, 
not,  however,  in  a  manner  which  consists  in  or  is  satisfied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  images  and  the  construction  of  models.  The  purpose  of  theory 
is,  then,  to  condense,  to  classify,  to  predict.  But  do  not  these  constitute 
explanation  ?  No  I  ^  Something  behind  the  senses '  is  not  thereby  g^otten 
at,  but  rather,  by  an  analysis  and  comparison  made  by  mathematical 
means,  there  are  discovered  common  properties  which  can  be  treated  and 
known  only  by  symbolic  methods.  This  is  called  by  our  author  repre- 
sentation or  description,  and  constitutes  the  autonomy  of  physical  science. 

Chapter  IV.  Not  all  men,  however,  can  *  comprehend'  such  an  ab- 
stract theory;  some  must  present  things  as  seen  or  touched,  and,  therefore, 
they  construct  models  for  the  details  of  theory.  This  characterizes  the 
English  physicist  in  particular,  with  his  predilection  for  mechanics  and 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  French  and  Germans  a  physical 
theory  is  a  logical  system  rigorously  deduced  and  satisfying  reason  rather 
than  imagination;  if  algebra  is  used,  it  can  be  replaced  by  logic.  Start- 
ing with,  for  example,  two  categories  of  distinct  phenomena,  within  the 
realm  of  theory  it  may  be  found  that  the  fundamental  algebraical  equa- 
tion of  one  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other;  each,  therefore,  helps  to 
*  clear  up '  the  other. 

The  second  part  consists  of  seven  chapters. 

Chapter  I.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get  such  a  mathematical  physics, 
logically  rigorous,  etc.,  but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  symbolic 
methods.     Each  idea  can  be  represented  by  a  sign,  and  so  defined  unam- 
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biguously;  each  phase  of  reasoning  can  be  replaced  by  an  operation  which 
combines  signs  according  to  fixed  rules.  For  this  it  is  necessary  that 
each  notion  should  have  a  numerical  value,  each  physical  attribute  be 
signified  by  a  numerical  symbol.  Here  the  well-known  distinction  is 
made,  that  physical  phenomena  are  both  extensities  and  intensities.  To 
the  former  the  associative  and  commutative  laws  are  applicable;  the 
symbolic  addition  A  +  5  +  C  +  •  •  •  can  be  replaced,  through  the  medium 
of  measurement  of  length,  surface,  volume,  etc.,  by  real  arithmetical 
addition.  On  the  other  hand,  intensities  can  not  be  'summed'  or  an- 
alyzed in  this  way.  ^  Each  intensity  of  a  quality  has  its  own  individual 
character';  it  does  not  contain  as  an  integral  part  the  lesser  intensity. 
However,  contrary  to  the  view  of  some  physicists  that  their  science  deals 
only  with  extcnsities  and  that  these  are  the  realities  behind  the  qualities 
as  appearances,  this  does  not  make  it  impossible  to  express  the  various 
intensities  of  a  quality  by  numbers.  For  physical  theory  represents  sense 
qualities  by  signs  or  symbols;  these  are  algebraical;  they  are  made 
numerical  by  measurement.  The  means  for  this  is  a  8cale,  which  is  the 
quantitative  effect  of  a  qualitative  cause.  Thus  the  intensity  of  a  quality 
can  be  represented  adequately  by  a  numerical  symbol.  Then  an  alge- 
braical treatment  is  possible;  the  scale  mediates  the  substitution  of  num- 
bers, which  can  be  added,  although  they  refer  to  intensities  which  can 
not  be.  In  this  way  physical  science  can  be  built  up  without  any  de- 
pendence on  hypotheses  *  as  to  the  nature'  of  phenomena;  such  a  physics 
is  descriptive,  'representative,'  autonomous. 

Chapter  II.  But,  proceeding  in  this  manner,  a  Tnininnini  number  of 
simple  irreducible  qualities  should  be  made  use  of.  What  is  the  criterion 
for  these  ?  Duhem's  answer  to  this  is  important  philosophically.  Instead 
of  drawing  the  criterion  from  philosophy,  as  does  explicative  physics,  one 
should  let  this  result  from  autonomous  procedure.  It  is  not  known 
beforehand  what  qualities  are  primary;  this  is  a  relative  term,  meaning 
*not  yet  reduced.'  In  illustration  there  is  cited  the  reduction  of  light 
to  an  electromagnetic  phenomenon.  The  geonietrical  symbol  for  light 
is  a  curved  line;  treating  this  mathematically,  its  components,  etc,  make 
it  possible  to  write  certain  equations  to  partial  derivatives  so  that  the 
empirical  laws  of  propagation,  reflection,  refraction  and  diffraction  are 
*  classified '  with  an  admirable  brevity  and  order.  Proceeding  in  an  an- 
alogous way  for  dielectrical  polarization,  it  is  finally  found  that  the 
equations  for  this  have  the  same  form,  the  coefficients  the  same  numer- 
ical value,  as  do  those  for  '  luminous  vibrations.'  The  conclusion  ia  that 
Might  is  not  a  primary  quality,'  that  Might  vibration'  is  nothing  else 
than  a  dielectric  polarization  periodically  variable. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  *  mathematical  deduction';  the  role  of  this  is 
the  development  of  that  'edifice'  whose  foundation  is  the  measurement 
of  qualities  and  the  choice  of  hypotheses.  It  forms  an  intermediate 
operation  with  the  concrete  at  either  end,  and  proves  useful  or  not,  ac- 
cording as  the  conditions  started  with  enable  prevision. 

Chapter  lY.  presents  a  standpoint  which  would  be  of  great  yalue  to 
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those  extreme  empiricists  who  would  have  all  physical  science  consist 
only  in  *  getting  at  the  facts  exi)erimentally '  and  would  exclude  all  theory. 
Our  author  shows  that  the  'experience'  of  the  physicist  is  not  simply 
observation,  but  is  also  its  theoretical  interpretation.  Instruments  must 
be  used,  and  these  can  be  constructed  and  the  results  which  they  give  can 
have  a  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  theory.  Words  like  volts,  electro- 
magnetic force,  etc.,  do  not  express  directly  an  object  visible  and  tang^ible ; 
the  scientist's  language  presupposes  theory.  Instruments  can  be  used 
only  if  it  is  possible  to  substitute  for  concrete  objects  a  representation, 
abstract,  symbolic,  schematic,  and  to  submit  this  combination  of  *  ab- 
stract' representations  to  a  deduction  and  calculation  which  imply  ad- 
hesion to  theories.  Only  in  this  way  does  the  interpretation,  i.  e,,  the 
meaning,  of  an  experiment  become  possible.  By  the  use  of  the  concrete 
instrument  before  him  the  physicist  gets  definite  numerical  values  for 
certain  symbols  created  by  theories;  but  over  against  this  there  is  *in 
his  mind '  the  *  ideal '  instrument,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  he  reasons. 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  character  of  a  physical  law.  "Laws  are 
symbolic  relations."  They  transcend  themselves,  for  between  symbol  and 
thing  a  correspondence  is  established  by  means  of  instruments,  thus  im- 
plying theory.  "  Strictly  speaking,  a  law  is  neither  true  nor  false,  but 
approximate."  For  each  series  of  facts  there  may  be  an  infinity  of  laws, 
and  conversely.  Because  it  is  both  approximate  and  symbolic,  every 
physical  law  is  provisory  and  relative;  by  progress  it  gains  in  precision, 
and  since  the  symbols  may  prove  too  simple  to  represent  reality  com- 
pletely and  adequately,  it  demands  continual  retouching. 

Chapter  VT.  Under  what  circumstances  is  physical  theory  confirmed? 
For  this  confirmation  a  twofold  apparatus,  concrete  and  ideal  (schematic), 
is  necessary.  But,  since  both  the  concrete  instrument  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  gained  by  it,  etc.,  imply  adhesion  to  an  *  ensemble' 
of  laws,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  confirm,  not  one  law  but  the  ensemble 
is  shown  to  be  at  fault  or  to  require  modification  and  retouching.  For 
this  reason  the  '  crucial  experiment,'  which  would  proceed  by  eliminating 
all  hypotheses  but  one  and  testing  this  one,  is  impossible;  this  elimination 
can  not  be  practised.  The  only  experimental  control  which  is  not  illog- 
ical consists  in  comparing  the  entire  system  of  physical  theory  with  the 
ensemble  of  experimental  laws  and  appraising  if  the  former  represents 
the  latter  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  development  of  physical  theory,  that  which  the  author  has 
called  the  third  step,  use  must  be  made  not  only  of  symbols  and  of  logical 
laws  and  algebraic  rules,  but  also  of  postulates.  The  selection  of  these  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  arbitrary;  there  must  be  no  contradiction  among 
them;  but  neither  they  nor  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  development 
which  is  made  by  their  use  need  seek  the  direct  control  of  sense  experi- 
ence.    The  *  operations '  of  the  development  have  no  *  physical  sense.' 

Chapter  VTI.  What,  then,  determines  the  choice  of  hypotheses?  The 
condition  is  not  that  they  should  have  a  'physical  sense,'  nor  that  th^ 
should  give  the  'nature  of  things.'     And  th^  are  not  purely  inductive 
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laws,  for  pure  induction  is  impossible.  Rather,  hypotheses  should  be  so 
chosen  that  by  their  use  in  their  ensemble  mathematical  deduction  can 
draw  consequences  which  represent  with  sufficient  approximation  the  en- 
semble of  experimental  laws.  The  schematic  representation,  by  mathe- 
matical symbols,  of  experimental  laws  is  the  purpose  of  physical  theory. 
The  hypotheses  chosen  and  used  are  accordingly  the  result  of  a  progress- 
ive evolution,  and  a  repeated  retouching  is  necessary.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  they  are  not  chosen,  but  that  they  ^  germinate '  in  the  physiciflt 
because  of  his  habits  of  thought  in  the  traditions  of  the  science. 

The  author  closes  the  volume  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  physics  should  be  taught;  he  finds  that  in  every  exposition  a  com- 
promise must  be  made  between  the  exigencies  of  logic  and  the  intellectual 
needs  of  the  student. 

In  this  review  it  has  been  impossible,  because  of  the  full  and  thorough- 
going presentation  which  the  author  makes,  to  do  more  than  give  an  out- 
line of  his  position  with  reference  to  the  many  phases  of  physical  science^ 
However,  the  volume  contains  a  great  deal  which  is  both  stimulating  to 
reflection  and  demanding  of  discussion.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  bo  found, 
indeed,  in  the  very  lively  discussions  and  appreciative  reviews  which  it 
has  excited  in  the  French  periodicals.  The  general  position  which  M. 
Duhem  takes  seems  to  me  to  be  of  especial  opportuneness  and  interest  in 
connection  with  current  agitation  as  to  radical  empiricism  and  prajr- 
matism.  To  his  view  as  to  hypotheses,  the  'standing'  of  qualities,  the 
purpose  of  theory,  and  the  means  to  attain  this,  the  pragmatist  might, 
perhaps,  point  with  satisfaction  at  finding  a  position,  sympathetic  to  his 
own,  yet  taken  by  an  active  physicist.  But  for  M.  Duhem  this  is  meth- 
odological pragmatism.  With  the  position  which  goes  farther  than  this 
and  finds  in  this  pragmatism  the  implications  of  an  ontological  doctrine, 
one  with  whose  outlines  we  have  all  been  made  familiar  recently,  doubt- 
less much  to  their  disappointment  some  of  our  pragmatists  would  not 
find  him  to  be  in  agreement.  Capable,  indeed,  of  reasoning  rigorously  in 
the  field  of  mathematical  physics,  he  fails  to  disclose  the  discovery  of  any 
such  implications.  Is  this  omission,  or  does  rigorous  thinking  desert 
him  here? 

Edward  G.  Spaulding. 
Princeton  UiavERsnY. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Simple  Arithmetical  Processes:  A  Study  of  Cer- 
tain Habits  of  Attention  and  Association,     Charles  E.  Browne.    The 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  January,  1906.     Pp.  1-37. 
The  study  is  provided  with  a  full  table  of  contents.      The  writes 
careful  summaries  will  be  of  use  to  readers,  who  will  find  the  article  worth 
their  attention.      Nine  subjects  served  in  the  experiments,  which  were 
concerned  with  two  tyi)es  of  procedure  in  arithmetical  process :  (1)  purely 
mental  from  visual  cues,  (2)  written  and  more  complex. 

It  is  found  that  a  specific  mental  attitude  corresponds  to  each  of  the 
four  main  processes,  and  this  is  further  differentiated  as  multipliers  or 
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divisors  vary  in  size.  This  attitude  is  strengthened  by  the  early  steps  of 
the  problem. 

A  few  of  the  results  of  the  adding  experiments  may  be  mentioned. 
The  tendency  to  motor  expression  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  as  of  all 
the  arithmetical  processes,  and  increases  with  the  difficulties  met  Each 
step  of  the  adding  psychosis  contains  three  phases:  recognition  of  the 
result  thus  far,  which  becomes  motorized;  recognition  of  the  digit  to  be 
added,  visual;  and  a  subconscious  associative  process.  The  tendencies  to 
error  include  mental  distraction,  fatigue  and  mental  vacuity,  and  false 
associations  often  due  to  the  force  of  similarity,  false  substitutions  either 
of  method  or  of  result.  Another  kind  of  error  is  the  skipping  or  con- 
fusing of  tens,  as  when  one  forgets  whether  the  sum  thus  far  is,  say, 
66  or  76,  due  to  the  lack  of  emphasis  that  the  tens  receive  in  motoriza- 
tion. Too  fast  or  too  slow  a  tempo  decreases  accuracy,  the  latter  because 
it  gives  more  chance  for  mind-wandering  and  strengthening  of  irrelevant 
associations.  The  feeling  of  accuracy  is  distinguished  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  right;  the  former  is  normally  subconscious  and  seems 
to  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  error.  The  adding  of  even 
numbers  or  any  factorable  series  is  relatively  easy  since  the  associative 
bond  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  involves  primitive  links  like  those  of 
counting.  Correlation  with  Ebbinghaus's  memory  tests  is  shown  in  the 
law  that  ease  of  combining  is  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  digits,  or  inversely  to  the  size  of  the  smaller.  '  Counting 
is  purely  a  verbal  formula,'  quite  as  arbitrary  as  a  series  of  nonsense 
syllables. 

Incipient  motorization  of  results  is  a  relic  of  one's  early  practise  of 
counting  and  of  addition  tables,  and  is  the  root  of  the  feeling  of  assur- 
ance. A  similar  fact  holds  of  the  other  arithmetical  processes.  In  many 
subjects  a  tendency  was  discovered  for  other  aspects  of  the  t>sychical 
process  to  run  ahead  of  this  motor  fixation  of  the  results,  bringing  danger 
of  confusion  or  error.  This  indicates  essential  limits  to  the  variation  of 
different  subjects  in  their  mode  of  motorizing:  in  adding,  lingual  motor- 
ization is  either  gradual  and  prolonged  or  inhibited  and  sudden,  the 
latter  involving  excess  of  strain  alternating  with  recovery ;  in  multiplying, 
if  the  problem  is  difficult,  manual  motorization  is  gradual,  otherwise  it 
follows  as  a  'detached  and  automatic  part  of  the  process.' 

In  multiplication,  two  types  of  difficulty  are  discovered:  that  of 
carrying  and  that  of  adding.  According  to  the  author,  one  cause  of  the 
former  is  as  follows:  In  multiplication,  visual  are  of  little  importance 
as  compared  with  motor  images.  ''Here  there  seems  to  be  a  clash  of 
motor  images.  The  motor  ten  of  the  foregoing  product  is  to  be  added 
to  the  following  motor  product."  But  while  in  ordinary  addition  a  motor 
and  a  visual  image  may  coexist  and  be  readily  combined,  two  simultane- 
ous motor  images  can  not  share  the  attention.  This  view  has  some 
plausibility,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  author  fails  here  to  distinguish 
between  images  and  sensations.  If  two  visual  or  two  auditory  images 
can  be  noted  together,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  similar  coexist- 
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ence  of  two  motor  images.  At  this  point  the  study  also  neglects  the 
influence  of  practise  in  effecting  difficult  combinations.  Therefore  one 
may  hesitate  to  accept  the  writer's  first  pedagogical  corollary,  viz.,  to 
adopt  *the  method  of  writing  the  entire  products  at  each  step'  and  con-- 
eluding  the  process  with  addition,  as  a  remedy  for  the  above.  His  other 
corollaries  seem  well  founded:  the  need  of  thorough  mastery  of  the  mul- 
tiplication tables  as  an  instrument  and  a  standard,  of  simplifying  the 
verbal  formula  employed  therein  to  guard  against  fatigue  through  motor- 
ization, and  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  tables  en  masse  by  one  half, 
because  three  9's  equal  nine  3's. 

Subtraction  and  division  are  found  to  be  harder  than  addition  and 
multiplication  because  of  the  reverse  order  of  the  associative  bonds  in- 
volved ;  the  former  are  said  to  be  *  far  more  immediate '  than  the  latter, 
though  *  far  less  practised,'  *  and  to  be  marked  by  less  confidence  and  by 
'proving.'  These  relations  accoimt  for  the  method  of  'subtracting  by 
adding,'  which  in  practise,  however,  gives  way  to  'immediate  associa- 
tion.'* The  resulting  digit  is  written  automatically,  perhaps  from  an 
unnoticed  visual  cue,  and  the  act  may  be  either  explosive  or  gn^adual. 
Borrowing  is  attended  with  difficulties,  such  as  the  'possibility  of  having 
to  visualize  a  4,  say,  with  a  perceived  5  directly  in  the  field  of  vision.' 
The  author  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  process,  attended  with  dia- 
grams showing  the  order  of  the  attentive  movement  in  different  methods 
of  subtracting.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  method  of  increasing 
the  subtrahend  is  superior  to  that  of  decreasing  the  minuend,  because 
in  the  former  there  intervenes  in  the  mental  process,  between  the  borrow- 
ing and  the  returning,  a  less  number  of  focal  points  to  be  disturbed  or, 
conversely,  to  disturb  the  memory  of  borrowing.  Details  can  not  be 
given  further  here,  but  the  demonstration  is  excellent. 

Purely  mental  division  seems  attended  by  more  assurance  than  sub- 
traction, so  that  '  verification  tends  to  fall  away.'  The  quotient  is  often 
reached  by  a  process  of  multiplication.  Errors  commonly  consist  in 
substituting  a  wrong  factoral  divisor  or  in  the  functioning  of  a  mechan- 
ical run-on  association  leading  to  counting  or  repeating  a  dig^it  instead 
of  dividing.  Difficulty  in  dividing  varies  with  the  ratio  in  size  between 
the  divisor  and  partial  dividend.  The  writing  of  the  result  tends  to 
become  an  automatic  process  running  parallel  to  the  mental  process. 
This  automatic  movement  is  more  efficient  when  evenly  sustained  than 
when  consisting  in  the  sudden  writing  of  a  digit  after  the  mental  result 
is  assured,  for  the  latter  makes  a  break  in  the  mental  process,  and  is 
more  fatiguing. 

The  author  organizes  his  facts  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
topics  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  article.  He  dwells  on  the  interrelation 
of  the  four  processes,  and  studies  fully  the  usual  types  of  error.  With 
the  prominence  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false,  between  valid 

^  P.  23.    Italics  mine. 

'P.  30.  The  immediate  is  then  decidedly  the  result  of  mediation  and 
practise. 
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and  invalid  processes,  his  point  of  view  is  in  part  that  of  functional  psy- 
chology. The  idea  of  control  under  the  dominance  of  mathematical 
purpose  is  plainly  implied,  but  the  study  of  purpose  itself  and  of  the 
logical  significance  of  these  processes  as  a  whole  or  in  their  elements  was 
beyond  the  8coi)e  of  the  article.  It  is  not  a  far  step,  however,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  conceptual  value  of  the  number  images,  whether  motor, 
auditory  or  visual,  and  of  the  instrumental  value,  subsidiary  to  arith- 
metical thinking,  of  the  more  automatic  processes.  Even  these  simple 
arithmetical  processes  involve  concepts  and  judgments,  they  are  not  mere 
mechanical  associations.  Every  exercise  in  the  experiments  described 
was  an  attempt  by  the  subject  to  solve  a  problem  within  this  thought 
field.  While  the  names  of  numbers  may  be  arbitrary,  even  counting, 
when  it  is  real  counting  and  aroused  by  a  genuine  stimulus,  is  organic 
rather  than  mechanical.  Its  mechanization  is  only  explained  by  the  need 
of  such  a  solid  basis  for  the  solution  of  more  elaborate  problems  such  as 
those  of  simple  addition.  Addition  differs  from  counting  in  being  a 
more  highly  organized  activity  having  a  selective  control  of  habitual 
associative  processes  identical  with  or  based  upon  those  of  counting. 
Thus  such  a  psychological  study  as  that  reviewed  is  not  far  from  a  log- 
ical study  whose  aim  is  to  point  out  the  nature  of  erroneous  processes, 
their  conditions,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  article  expresses  its  affilia- 
tion with  pedagogy,  and  this  also  shows  the  natural  interlacing  of  the 
normative  and  the  descriptive  points  of  view. 


E.  L.  Norton. 


Univebsity  of  Illinois. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  March,  1906,  Band  41,  Heft  2  u.  3.  Ab- 
teilung  fiir  Psychologie.  Unterstichungen  iiher  psychische  Hemmung 
(Schluss):  G.  IIeymans. -In  visual  contrast  with  a  constant  relation 
between  background  and  field  the  latter  was  reduced  in  brightness,  which 
reduction  was  independent  of  the  absolute  light  intensity;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  inhibition  theory,  for  intensive  contrast  as  well  as  for 
suppression  previously  established,  the  coefficient  of  inhibition  is  constant. 
The  results  when  the  relation  was  varied  to  the  point  of  suppression  lead 
to  the  view  that  positive  contrast,  negative  contrast  and  suppression  are 
not  different  facts  but  merely  exemplifications  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
hibition. Theoretical  observations  on  the  distribution  of  mental  energy 
follow,  ^ferkfdhigk€it,  Oeddchtnis  und  Aasociaiion  (Schluss):  Kurt 
(fOLDSTEiN. -Experiments  on  memory  in  the  feeble-minded.  Results 
show  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  memory  proper  and  capacity  of 
observation.  Impression  (Einprdgung)  and  capacity  of  associative  ob- 
servation common  to  both;  memory  proper  depends  more  on  the  latter. 
Imbecility  is  characterized  by  lack  of  associative  observation;  acquired 
feeble-mindedness  by  lack  of  capacity  for  impression.     In  acquired  fe^le- 
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mindedness  retention  may  be  relatively  unimpaired,  but  the  power  of 
observation  disturbed;  in  congenital  feeble-mindedness  the  reverse.  A 
third  necessary  condition  to  acquisition  is  apperceptive  Anlage,  the  lack 
of  which  is  the  chief  defect  in  congenital  feeble-mindedness.  Wie  rah- 
men  wir  unsere  Bilder  einf:  Max  Foth. -The  nature  of  the  frame  of  a 
picture  is  determined  not  so  much  by  direct  factors,  such  as  dominant 
color-tones,  complementary  colors,  etc.,  but  rather  by  associative  factors, 
such  as  come  from  indirect  vision,  actual  environment  of  scene,  etc.  The 
color-tone  as  well  as  the  degree  of  brightness  of  the  frame  should  suggest 
the  natural  surroundings  of  the  object  depicted.  Same  principle  holds 
for  form  and  material.  Die  Quarte  ah  ZusammenJclang :  Richabd 
HoHENEMSER.  -  Analysis  of  the  reasons  for  regarding  the  fourth  as  a  con- 
sonant interval.     Liter  aturhericht. 

Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood.     The  Syllogistic  Philosophy  or  Prolegomena 

to  Science.     In  two  volumes.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      1906. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

The  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly  of  October  8  makes  the  following 
announcement:  "Increased  interest  and  membership  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  and  psychology  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Philosophical  Club,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the  discussion 
of  broader  aspects  of  science  and  life.  Membership  is  open  to  all  faculty 
members  interested  in  philosophy  and  to  all  past  or  present  students  of 
the  department,  the  only  formality  being  acceptance  by  the  eizecutive 
committee  of  the  club.  During  the  year  the  club  will  present  a  series 
of  public  lectures  in  which  representatives  of  various  sciences  will  diaouss 
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some  of  the  first  principles  or  final  conclusions  of  their  work  as  data  for 
philosophic  study,  the  aim  being  in  this  way  to  obtain  insight  into  unity 
and  organization  of  knowledge.  During  the  first  semester  the  lectures 
will  be  ethical  in  character  under  the  general  heading  of  Science  and 
Life.  The  program  so  far  as  arranged  is  as  follows :  *  The  Ethical  Basis 
of  Law,'  Dean  Pattee,  October  19 ;  *  Literature  and  Life,'  Dr.  Burton, 
November  2 ;  *  Biology  and  Life,'  Dr.  Sigerf oos,  November  9 ;  *  Economics 

and  Life,'  Dr.  McVey,  November  16;  'Religion  and  Life,' , 

November  23;  'Philosophy  and  Life,'  Mr.  Swenson,  December  7.  The 
lectures  will  be  open  to  all  interested  and  will  be  given  in  the  Library, 
room  18,  at  four  o'clock.  Besides  these  public  lectures  the  club  will  have 
a  smaller  reading  circle  composed  of  selected  students  and  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  current  philosophy." 

The  discussion  in  England  of  classical  education  brings  out  occa- 
sionally observations  worth  repeating.  The  following  is  from  Nature 
for  September  20 :  "  Speaking  at  Hawarden  on  Monday  on  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  education,  Mr.  Wyndham  remarked  that  *  it  was  right 
to  include  science  in  the  curriculum  because  we  are  now  living  in  an  age 
of  science.  In  the  sixteenth  century  people  lived  in  an  age  of  literature, 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  attracted  toward  the  old  books  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin.'  This  difference  between  the  needs  of  the  two  ages 
was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  an  address  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  Institute  last  December,  printed  in  Nature  of  March  29,  as 
the  following  extract  from  the  address  clearly  shows :  *  We  must  arrange 
our  education  in  some  way  in  relation  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  time. 
The  least  little  dip  into  the  history  of  the  old  universities  will  prick  the 
bubble  of  classical  education  as  it  is  presented  to  us  to-day.  Latin  was 
not  learned  because  it  had  the  most  magnificent  grammar  of  known  lan- 
guages. Greek  was  not  learned  in  consequence  of  the  transcendental 
sublimity  of  ancient  Greek  civilization.  Both  these  things  were  learned 
because  people  had  to  learn  them  to  get  their  daily  bread,  either  as 
theologians  or  doctors  or  lawyers,  and  while  they  learned  them  the  "  nature 
of  things  "  was  not  forgotten.  Now  what  is  the  problem  of  to-day?  We 
are  in  a  world  which  has  been  entirely  changed  by  the  advent  of  modem 
science,  modem  nations  and  modem  industries,  and  it  is  therefore  per- 
fectly obvious  that  if  we  wish  to  do  the  best  for  our  education  it  must  be 
in  some  relation  to  those  three  great  changes  which  have  come  on  the 
world  since  the  old  days.'" 

The  Century  for  September  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Bean 
entitlcMl  'The  Negro  Brain.'  Dr.  Bean  does  not  believe  that  the  negro 
and  the  white  man  are  brothers.  He  sums  up  as  follows:  ''The  white 
and  the  black  races  are  antipodal  in  cardinal  points.  The  one  has  a 
largo  frontal  region  of  the  brain,  the  other  a  larger  region  behind;  the 
one  is  a  great  reasoner,  the  other  preeminently  emotional;  the  one  domi- 
neering, but  having  great  self-control,  the  other  meek  and  submissive, 
but  violent  and  lacking  self-control  when  the  passions  are  aroused;  the 
one  a  very  advanced  race,  the  other  a  very  backward  one.  The  Caucasian 
and  the  negro  are  fundamentally  opposite  extremes  in  evolution." 
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The  following  is  taken  from  a  communication  to  Science  for  October 
5:  "Dr.  S.  Auerbach  has  published  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
cerebral  localization  of  the  musical  talent  in  a  description  of  the  surface 
morphology  of  the  brain  of  Professor  Naret  Koning,  late  director  of  the 
opera  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  The  report  includes  a  comparative  study  of 
the  brain  of  the  celebrated  composer  Hans  v.  Billow,  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Edinger,  and  of  brains  of  other  eminent  men,  of 
known  musical  talent,  previously  described.  The  author  finds  in  the  con- 
siderable breadth  and  configuration  of  the  (supra)  marginal  gyre,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  supertemporal  gyre,  an  expression  of  the 
greater  aptitude  for  the  multitudinous  associations  in  the  auditory  sphere 
which  distinguished  these  persons  from  others  less  musicaL  The  author 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  skull  usually  indi- 
cate this  redundancy." 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  just  issued,  as  one  of  its 
series  of  Philosophical  Classics,  Fichte's  'Vocation  of  Man,*  in  William 
Smith's  translation,  edited  with  introduction  by  Dr.  E.  Ritchie.  Two 
other  books  of  the  same  series  are  reissued  with  additions.  To  the  edi- 
tion of  Locke's  '  Essay '  (Books  II.  and  IV.  with  omissions)  is  prefixed  a 
reprint  of  the  rare  English  translation  of  Leclerc's  *Eloge* — ^the  inimit- 
able little  memoir  on  which  most  of  the  later  biographies  are  based.  The 
edition  of  Hume's  '  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding  *  is  sup- 
plemented by  selected  chapters  of  the  'Treatise'  setting  forth  Hume's 
doctrine  of  substance,  barely  touched  on  in  the  'Enquiry,'  and  amplify- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  '  Enquiry '  about  causality. 

Chas.  Hughes  Johnston,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  last  year  professor  of 
psychology  at  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School,  is  now  instructor 
in  philosophy  and  psychology  at  Dartmouth  College.  Some  i>sycholog- 
ical  apparatus  is  being  secured  for  the  college,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
form  the  nucleus  for  a  psychological  laboratory  in  the  near  future. 

The  guests  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  at  its  recently  celebrated 
four  hundredth  anniversary  included  Professors  H.  Hoffding,  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  Lombroso  and  W.  Ostwald. 

The  publishing  house  of  Fischer  Unwin  announces  a  volume  entitled 
'Thomas  Davidson,  the  Wandering  Scholar,'  by  Professor  William 
Knight.  Numerous  friends  and  pupils  contribute  their  estimates  and 
impressions. 

DuTTON  AND  CoMPANY  have  the  sole  publishing  rights  in  this  country 
of  Guenther's  '  Darwinism  and  the  Problems  of  Life.'  The  book  is  pub- 
lished in  London  by  A.  Owen  and  Company. 
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THE   KNOWLEDGE   OF   PAST   EVENTS^ 

T^HE  problem  of  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  its  object  is 
-^  nowhere  more  sharply  defined  than  in  the  knowledge  of  time. 
It  is  dear  that  there  are  many  known  entities  which  contain  temporal 
properties  different  from  those  of  the  knowledge  itself.  Thus  I  may 
know  the  events  of  yesterday,  and  yet  know  them  to-day.  In  this 
case  we  find  two  events,  which  can  not  b«  wholly  identified  because 
their  times  are  different,  but  which  are  nevertheless  related  as  object 
and  state  of  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  future  events  presents 
a  similar  situation.  Furthermore,  in  knowledge  both  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future,  it  is  possible  for  the  object  and  the  state  of  knowledge 
to  differ  in  duration.  Thus  the  dying  man  is  said  to  review  in  an 
instant  the  events  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  case  of  knowledge  of  the 
present,  we  meet  with  the  familiar  diflBculty  concerning  the  knowl- 
edge of  succession.  It  appears  that  while  the  object  known  contains 
the  temporal  relations  before  and  after^  the  knowledge  itself  contains 
only  the  simple  temporal  property  of  occurring  now.    Finally,  there 

'  I  have  thought  it  best  in  the  present  discussion  to  avoid  the  detailed 
consideration  of  classical  discussions  of  this  general  problem,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  thereby  make  my  analysis  more  simple  and  direct.  Among  con- 
temporary discussions  of  this  problem  I  find  myself  most  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  Professor  Fullerton,  contained  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  his  '  System  of  Meta- 
physics.' But  his  treatment  of  the  matter  is,  after  all,  disappointing,  because, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  flourish  of  radicalism,  he  is  too  cautious  and  guarded 
to  be  clear-cut.  I  find  his  criticisms  of  traditional  views  on  the  whole  effective, 
but  his  own  independent  doctrine  obscure  through  his  willingness  to  stake  so 
much  upon  such  distinctions  as  *  real '  and  '  apparent,'  and  '  thought '  and 
'  intuition/  Certain  crucial  statements,  furthermore,  I  find  quite  unintelligible. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  '  the  past  and  the  future  are  non-existent,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prenfnt*  (pp.  206,  207).  If  he  had  said  that  the  past 
and  future  are  non-existent  at  the  present,  I  should  have  understood  him.  But 
it  seoniB  clear  to  me  that  from  the  point  of  vietP  of  the  pretent  we  know  past 
events  to  be  existent  in  the  past,  and  future  events  in  the  future.  With  the 
view  w»t  forth  by  Professor  Taylor  in  Book  III.,  Chapter  IV.,  of  his  *  Elements 
of  Metaphy.^ics '  1  find  myself  almost  wholly  in  disagreement.  It  consists 
essentially  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  obscure  and  inaoeurate  distinction 
between  perceptual  and  conceptual  time. 
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are  many  known  entities  which  are  explicitly  non-temporal,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  known  at  specific  times.  Here,  as  above, 
knowledge  and  its  object  appear  to  be  different,  if  not  incompatible; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  necessary  to  affirm  that  if  knowl- 
edge be  knowledge  at  all  it  must  contain  the  truth  concerning  its 
object.  In  the  present  paper,  and  in  the  further  studies  which  are 
to  follow,  I  shall  attempt  an  empirical  examination  of  the  cases  of 
knowledge  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  all  of  them  having  a  special 
reference  to  time.  I  shall  assume  that  writer  and  reader  may  view 
them  together  and  hope  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  intelligible  description 
of  them.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
experience  with  as  little  preconception  and  with  as  much  patience 
and  diligence  as  possible;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  use  whatever 
terms  may  be  employed  for  description  in  an  entirely  unambiguous 
sense.  To  realize  the  second  of  these  aims  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  new  terms,  whose  connotation  is  given  them  by  the  dis- 
tinctions explicitly  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  more  fundamental  epistemological  and  metaphysical 
problems,  and  there  are  two  such  problems  to  which,  indirectly,  I 
shall  give  a  definite  solution.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  it  to  be  true 
that  knowledge  contains  the  things  known,  that  all  knowledge  is  in 
the  last  resort  direct  apprehension.  In  the  second  place,  I  hold  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  temporal  experience  without  supx>osing 
time  to  be  an  order  intelligible  in  ahstracto,  possessing  certain  proper- 
ties in  its  own  right,  and  supplying  these  properties  to  the  complex 
entities  which  we  call  events.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Russell's  argu- 
ment against  the  derivation  of  time  from  non-temporal  quantities 
or  their  relations  is  irrefutable.  It  will  clear  the  air  if  I  quote  from 
this  writer's  summary  of  the  theory  which  I  here  hold  in  common 
with  him : 

''In  the  absolute  theory  (of  space  and  time)  we  have  two  classes 
of  entities,  (1)  those  which  are  positions,  (2)  those  which  have  posi- 
tions. Any  two  terms  of  the  first  class  have  an  asymmetrical  transi- 
tive relation  :^  in  the  present  case,  either  before  or  after.  The  terms 
which  have  positions  are  terms  each  of  which  has,  to  one  or  more  of 
the  terms  which  are  positions,  a  certain  specific  relation,  which  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  new  terms  are  at  the  positions,  or  that 
they  occupy  the  positions.  By  compounding  a  term  which  has  one 
or  more  positions  with  one  of  the  positions  which  it  faaj^  we  obtain 
'I  shall  employ  Mr.  Russell's  classification  of  relations,  as  follows:  "Rela- 
tions such  that  xRy  always  implies  yRw  are  called  aymmetriccU;  relations  godi 
that  xRy,  yRz  together  always  imply  xRz  are  called  transitive.  Belati<m8 
which  do  not  possess  the  first  property  I  shall  call  not  symmetrical;  relationi 
which  do  possess  the  opposite  property,  i.  e.,  for  which  aRy  always  exdudes 
yRw,  I  "hnil  call  aav*^metrioal"     (' Principles  of  Mathematics/  p.  218.) 
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a  complex  term,  i.  e,,  the  said  term  at  the  position ;  this  new  complex 
term  contains  the  position  as  a  constituent,  but  contains  only  one 
such  position.  In  the  case  of  time  two  such  terms  which  contain  the 
same  moment  as  constituent  are  said  to  be  simultaneous ;  two  which 
contain  diflferent  moments  are  said  to  be  the  one  before  and  the  one 
after,  by  correlation  with  the  moments  they  contain,  but  this  new 
relation  is  complex,  containing  as  a  constituent  the  before  and  after 
of  moments.  We  may  call  qualities  the  terms  which  have  positions 
in  time ;  thus  a  quality  may  be  at  many  moments,  or  even  at  all  mo- 
ments. The  compound  formed  of  a  quality  at  a  time  may  be  called 
an  event;  thus  an  event  is  logically  incapable  of  recurrence."' 

I  shall  not  only  assume  the  truth  of  this  theory,  but  shall  use 
various  terms  such  as  event,  quality,  position,  etc.,  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Russell  here  gives  to  them.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  primarily 
concerned  either  with  this  theory,  or  with  the  epistemological  theory 
stated  above.  I  do  not  aim  to  prove  them,  but  only  to  give  them  such 
verification  as  follows  from  their  successful  application  in  the  case  of 
certain  diflficulties  connected  with  the  temporal  reference  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  the  present  paper,  while  I  shall  bring  forward  terms  and  con- 
ceptions which  I  believe  to  be  more  generally  applicable,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  study  of  the  knowledge  of  past  events.  There  is 
certainly  no  more  familiar  experience.  Past  events  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  discourse  and  action,  and  are  as  surely  conmion  objects 
as  the  coin  which  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  To  relegate  the 
object  to  any  limbo  of  unreality  or  relativity  would  be  as  prejudicial 
to  the  most  elementary  beliefs  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is 
entirely  clear,  furthermore,  that  the  unique  temporal  value  assigned 
to  remembered  events  is  essential  to  them.  The  past  time  at  which 
the  event  occurred  and  the  specific  quality  of  the  event  together 
constitute  the  entity  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that 
we  in  some  sense  remember  or  refer  to  this  event,  now.  There 
appears  to  be  a  difficulty,  then,  in  that  an  event,  containing  one 
particular  time  as  an  essential  and  inalienable  part  of  itself,  seems 
also  to  occur  at  another  and  contradictory  time. 

There  is  one  ambiguity  which  quite  unnecessarily  obscures  this 
situation.  Dors  the  past  event  exist!  In  the  case  of  such  a  question 
a  palpable  verbal  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  use  of  the  grammatical 
present  tense.  The  present  tense  has  two  quite  different  uses:  (1) 
affirmation  or  judgment  in  general ;  (2)  affirmation  of  present  exist- 
ence or  occurrence.  This  ambiguity  can  readily  be  obviated  by  a 
more  careful  use  of  terms.     In  exact  thinking  like  that  of  mathe- 

■B.  RiiBscII,  '  In  Position  in  Time  and  Space  Absolute  or  Relative?'  Mind, 

N.  S..  Vol.  X.,  p.  204. 
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matics,  this  is  provided  for  by  the  use  of  such  symbols  as:=,  >,  <. 
In  the  case  of  such  propositions  as  4  >  3,  there  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  time.  It  follows  that  these  propositions  are  as  true  at  one 
time  as  at  another.  But  this  holds  equally  well  of  propositions  which 
affirm  or  deny  temporal  existence.  Such  propositions  may  be  true  of 
one  and  only  one  time,  but  when  so  formulated  they  are  true  at  all 
times.  Propositions  concerning  temporal  existence  may  thus  assume 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  forms:  a  form  expressing  the 
timeless  truth  of  the  proposition,  or  a  form  expressing  the  temporal 
relation  between  the  time  of  the  existence  and  the  time  of  knowledge. 
Let  us  suppose  At^  to  represent  an  event  having  the  quality  A,  and 
occurring  at  the  time  t^.^  This  may  be  expressed  in  propositions  of 
the  second,  or  temporal  type,  as  follows:  at  t*  (earlier  than  *•),  A 
will  occur  at  t^ ;  at  t^,  A  is  occurring;  at  f  (later  than  i*),  A  occurred 
at  t^.  The  same  fact  may  be  expressed  in  a  proposition  of  the  second 
type  as  follows :  the  time  of  At^  is  t^,  or  At^  exists;  where  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb-  is  used  to  express  not  a  temporal  relation  but  a 
simple  affirmation,  which  so  far  as  its  truth  is  concerned  may  be  made 
as  well  one  time  as  another.  There  is  then  no  logical  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  a  past  event,  including  its  time,  is  true  now.  But 
the  possibility  of  its  being  known  now  is  an  entirely  diflferent  matter. 
If  it  is  to  be  known  now,  and  known  directly,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  suppose  that  it  exists  now.  Present  knowledge  of  a  past  event 
seems,  in  other  words,  to  involve  two  contradictory  temporal  judg- 
ments of  the  type  just  defined:  the  event  existed  then,  the  event 
exists  now. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  discover  some  sense  in  which  an  event 
which  takes  place  at  one  time  may  without  prejudice  to  its  proper 
historical  position  belong  to  a  manifold  called  a  state  of  knowledge 
which  as  a  whole  is  dated  at  another  time.  A  pertinent  suggestion  is 
conveyed  by  certain  terms  employed  by  conunon  sense.  Memory  is 
commonly  termed  retrospect,  i,  e.,  looking  backward,  and  knowledge 
of  the  future  prospect,  i.  e.,  looking  forward.  Common  sense  as- 
sumes, furthermore,  that  without  forfeiting  its  identity  an  event  may 
be  known,  first,  prospectively ;  then  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  and 
finally,  retrospectively.  In  order  to  understand  that  this  is  possible, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  general  and  imx)ortant  fact  that  every 
individual  complex  entity  may  acquire  a  variety  of  aspects  or  modali- 
ties through  which  it  may  be  counted  an  indefinitely  great  number 
of  times.    In  the  first  place,  every  complex  entity  possesses  the 

*  f%  f ,  etc.,  here  symbolize  different  periods  of  time,  i.  e.,  stretches  of  time 
having  a  particular  position,  and  which  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  sup- 
poM  to  have  no  instants  in  common. 
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potentiality  of  what  we  may  call  direction-aspects.^  This  follows 
from  the  general  fact  that  the  constituent  terms  of  a  complex  entity 
must  be  related,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  every  relation  con- 
tains a  difference  of  direction  or  sense.  Either  of  the  terms  x  and  y, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  stand  in  the  symmetrical  relation  R,  may  be 
regarded  as  so  related  to  the  other ;  so  that  we  have  the  two  proposi- 
tions, xRy  and  yRx,  In  the  first  case,  R  refers  to  x  and  relates  to  y ; 
while  in  the  second  case  R  refers  to  y  and  relates  to  x.  Or,  to  employ 
Mr.  Russell's  terminology,  in  the  first  proposition  x  is  the  referent 
and  y  the  relatum;  while  in  the  second,  y  is  the  referent  and  x  the 
relatum.^  If  we  suppose  our  entity  to  be  a  manifold  without  order, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  spatial  objects  in  contact,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish a  is  in  contact  tvith  b  from  b  is  in  contact  with  a.  Although 
the  relations  are  in  this  case  the  same,  the  two  directions  are  never- 
theless distinguishable  and  essential  to  the  whole  entity.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  complex  entity  is  an  ordeir,  the  relations  are  as3in- 
metrical,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  distinguish  two  different  relations, 
a  generating  relation  R  and  a  converse  relation  R7  In  the  case  of 
the  alphabet  it  is  equally  true  that  B  follows  A,  and  that  A  precedes 
B,  In  short,  every  complex  entity  contains  direction,  sense  or  con- 
versity  in  the  relations  which  connect  its  constituent  parts.  But  it 
must  now  be  noted  that  while  such  an  entity  contains  both  directions 
of  every  relation  that  enters  into  it,  it  does  so  quite  impartially,  and 
provides  no  ground  for  the  isolation  of  either.  When  owing  to  some 
external  determination  such  isolation  does  take  place,  as,  e,  g,,  in  the 
judgment,  B  follows  A,  C  follows  B,  etc.,  there  occurs  what  I  have 
called  a  direction-aspect.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  case  of  the  event, 
or  complex  entity  including  particular  instants  of  time.  Time  is  an 
order,  and  is  generated,  therefore,  by  an  asymmetrical  relation.  It 
follows  that  the  instants  in  any  stretch  of  time  stand  in  the  forward 
or  generating  relation  later  than,  and  also  in  the  converse  relation 
earlier  than.  If  it  be  true  that  t^  is  later  than  t^,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  t^  is  earlier  than  <*.  Through  the  modality  of  direction  thus 
provided  for,  any  event  may,  so  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned,  be  known 
either  forward,  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  or  backward,  in  the  order 
of  retrospect. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  every  complex  entity  contains  parts,  and 
these  in  their  severalty  and  fragmentariness  constitute  what  we  shall 
call  part-aspects  of  that  entity.    Every  whole  includes  all  of  its 

*  I  UHe  the  term  '  direction  '  to  Apply  to  all  relatione,  whether  spatial  or  not 
I  should  have  preferred  the  more  exact  term  '  sense,'  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dan^^^r  of  confusing  it  with  '  sensation/ 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  look  up  this  point  may  consult  Russeirs  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Mathematics,'  p.  96. 

'  See  p.  618,  note  2.    Cf.  also  Russell's  '  Principles  of  Mathematics,'  p.  04 
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parts;  while  it  permits,  without  itself  determining,  the  isolation  of 
one  of  them,  or  the  segregation  of  a  group  of  them.  Thus  ABC  and 
ADG  as  parts  of  the  alphabet  are  contained  therein.  But  that  ABC 
and  ADG  should  sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  stand  alone,  is  acci- 
dental to,  w^hile  entirely  consistent  with,  the  nature  of  the  alphabet 
as  a  whole.  Similarly,  any  continuous  period,  or  any  scattering  frag- 
ments of  the  temporal  process,  may  be  abstracted  and  isolated.  The 
event  At^,  or  the  pair  of  propositions,  Af^  is  earlier  than  Bt^  and 
Bt^  is  later  than  At^,  would  constitute  part-aspects  of  temporal  exist- 
ence. It  follows  that  the  single  proposition,  At^  is  earlier  than  Bt^, 
is  a  complex  aspect,  since  it  is  an  isolated  part  of  the  order  of  tem- 
poral existence  taken  in  only  one  of  the  two  directions  of  the  tem- 
poral relation. 

But  there  is  a  third  type  of  aspect.  It  is  clear  that  any  entity 
may  stand  in  an  external  relation  with  any  other  entity,  and  that 
such  a  relation  can  never  be  deduced  from  either  of  the  terms  so 
related.  Thus  the  color  blue  may  be  externally  related  to  the 
alphabet,  or  to  the  idea  of  goodness,  while  remaining  both  indifferent 
and  uncompromised.  Similarly  the  event  At^  may  be  externally 
related  to  any  non-temporal  entity  such  as  M.  (At^)  (M),  where  the 
terms  in  parentheses  are  so  related,  would  represent  what  we  shall 
call  a  context-aspect  of  At^,  It  follows  that  when  a  part  of  any 
entity  stands  in  an  external  relation  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  another 
entity,  there  results  a  complex  part  and  context  aspect. 

Before  proceeding  to  employ  these  aspects  in  a  description  of 
knowledge  of  the  past,  it  is  important  to  observe  once  more  that  they 
do  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  event,  or  destroy  its  identity,  since 
the  event  clearly  permits  them.  Nor  are  they  duplications  of  the 
entity  since  they  are  distinguished  as,  and  must  therefore  be  judged 
to  be,  senses,  contexts  or  parts  of  the  one  identical  entity.  The 
aspect  is  identical  with  its  entity  so  far  as  it  includes  that  entity  or 
anything  essential  to  it.  The  entity,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
every  property  of  its  aspect  save  its  incompleteness  and  its  external 
context. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  problem.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
from  an  empirical  examination  of  the  matter,  it  is  always  possible 
10  find  in  any  typical  case  of  knowledge  of  the  past  three  terms  and 
two  relations,  as  follows;  (1)  an  event  referred  to,  containing  its 
time  of  occurrence;  (2)  the  present  time,  as  part  of  some  present 
event,  such  as  a  bodily  state;  (3)  some  further  context;  (4)  the 
external  relation,  known  with,  subsisting  transitively  between  the 
above  tenns  in  the  above  order;  (5)  the  relation,  earlier  than,  refer- 
ring to  (1)  and  relating  to  (2).  Two  points  in  this  analysis  seem  to 
call  for  special  comment.      First,  must  such  a  state  of  knowledge 
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necessarily  include  the  present  timet  The  answer  to  this  question 
lies  in  the  term  p(Mt,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  must 
signify  the  converse  or  negative  temporal  relation.  However  inac- 
curately the  event  may  be  located  in  the  past,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  past  at  all  at  least  enough  terms  must  be  known  to  establish  this 
specific  relation.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  two  terms  essential  to  this 
relation  are  the  time  of  the  event  known  as  past,  and  the  present 
time  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  being  past;  while  any  or 
all  of  the  intermediate  terms  may  be  lacking.  The  past  event  may, 
of  course,  be  known  to  be  such  only  through  being  earlier  than  some 
other  time  than  the  present ;  but  only  when  this  other  time  is  itself 
known  in  relation  to  the  present.  Knowledge  of  the  past  as  past, 
however  vaguely  or  indirectly  it  may  be  located,  must  include  the 
present.  Secondly,  doubt  may  be  raised  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  third 
constituent  enumerated  above.  It  is  mainly  through  this  further 
context  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  one  individual's  knowledge 
from  another's,  when  the  times  present  and  the  times  past  are  the 
same.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  given  state  of  knowl- 
edge is  peculiar  to  one  individual,  for  it  may  be  a  common  experi- 
ence in  which  two  or  more  selves  intersect.  In  such  a  case  the  iden- 
tification of  the  individual  knower  is  possible  only  through  a  relation 
between  the  given  state  and  further  outlying  context  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  a  total  state  of  knowledge  is  commonly,  if  not 
always,  internally  unique.  And  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  specific 
fragmentarincss  with  which  the  object  is  known,  but  in  larger  part 
to  the  immediate  presence  of  nuclear  or  ideal  elements  of  some  indi- 
vidual self.  For  this  reason  we  have  included  among  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  typical  case  both  a  part  of  the  past  event  and  also  a 
further  context  having  no  special  temporal  connotation,  but  standing 
to  the  residue  in  the  relation  known  with.  We  may,  then,  briefly 
formulate  knowledge  of  a  past  event  as  follows:  (at"')  (6^)  (m). 
The  terms  inclosed  within  parentheses  stand  in  the  relation  known 
with,  the  direction  of  the  relation  being  indicated  by  their  order. 
Thus  the  relation  refers  to  at"*  and  relates  to  bt^  and  m;  or  refers 
to  at-'^  and  6<®,  and  relates  to  m.  t^  symbolizes  a  time  known  as 
present,  and  t-^  a  time  related  to  it  as  past,  a  and  6  ^rmbolize  parts 
of  A  and  B,  which  are  the  qualities  of  events  At-*  and  Bt^.  Finally, 
m  Hijrnifies  a  context  made  up  of  elements  peculiar  to  the  experience 
of  the  individual  M. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  face  our  main  problem.  II ow  is  a  mani- 
fold thus  constituted  to  be  dated!  What  is  the  propriety  of  reading 
the  above  formula  as,  the  kfiowledge  of  At"*  at  t^l  In  the  first  place 
it  is  entirely  clear  that  At'*  can  not  be  said  to  occur  at  t*,  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  contains  t'*.    The  fundamental  principles  of  order. 
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to  which  time  must  be  held  to  conform,  assign  to  each  tenn  an  un- 
ambiguous position.®  t-^,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  occur  at  all, 
can  occur  only  at  t'^,  and  t^  at  t^.  It  must  be  held,  then,  that  an 
event  can  occur  at  the  time  when  it  is  known',  only  in  case  it  is 
known  when  it  occurs,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  a  present  event.  Supposing 
^  to  represent  a  time  known  as  present,  then  Xt^  represents  the  only 
class  of  events  that  can  occur  when  they  are  known.*  A  past  event, 
therefore,  must  never  be  said  to  occur  at  the  present  when  it  is 
known.  Distributively  the  events  contained  within  any  state  of 
knowledge  must  be  referred  to  their  own  proper  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  our  empirical  analysis  is  at  fault,  this  manifold  as  a 
whole  is,  in  all  judgments  concerning  the  time  of  a  knowing  of  the 
past,  actually  correlated  with  t^.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear, 
I  believe,  if  we  recall  the  peculiar  part  which  is  played  by  t^.  *•,  or 
bt^,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  term  to  which  atr^  as  a  past  event 
is  related.  While  atr^  is  the  topic  of  knowledge,  bt^,  or  (6<®)(m), 
is  the  specific  qualification  to  which  at~^  is  here  submitted.  In  other 
words,  {at'^)  {bt^)  (m)  may  be  said  to  be  the  {bt^)  (m)  aspect  of  at^. 
As  aspect,  then,  this  manifold  should  be  classified  through  (6<*)(m.), 
rather  than  through  atr^^  and  thus  temx>orally  correlated  through 
t^,  the  constituent  time  of  (6r)(m).  We  have  here  to  do  with  a 
familiar,  but  very  obscure  conception,  that  of  point  of  view.  This 
phrase  properly  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  relatum  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  referents,  or  a  term  with  one  or  more  other 
terms  related  to  it.  In  the  case  where  there  are  more  referents  than 
one,  the  relations  are  convergent  in  sense.  Thus  we  may  suppose 
a,  b,  c  and  d  to  be  related  to  m;  the  propositions,  aBm,  bBni,  etc., 
then  converge  to  m,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  center  of  the  s^nrtieni. 
Now  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  a  point  of  view  is  to  be 
classified  as  such  through  its  center,  and  specified  through  its  peri- 
meter. Thus  the  system  above  would  be  designated  as  paitU  of 
view  m,  respecting  a,  6,  c  and  d.  Or,  any  such  system  may  be 
formulated  as  a  set  of  terms  having  a  common  relatum;  as  a,  6,  c 
and  d  from  the  point  of  view  m.  Let  us  now  construe  knowledge 
of  the  past  as  a  special  case  of  point  of  view.  It  is  then  either 
present  knowledge,  modified  through  being  of  a  past  event,  or  a 
past  event  modified  through  being  known  now.  In  other  words, 
the  manifold  {at'^)  {bt^)  (m)  is  both  the  event  a*""  from  the  point 
of  view  (bt^)  (m),  and  the  point  of  view  (6f®)  (m)  respecting  at*. 
As  a  case  of  knowledge,  or  point  of  view,  then  (a^°)  (bi^)  (m) 
is  to  be  classified  through  {bt^){m)  and  its  constituent  time  <•; 
while  it  is  to  be  further  specified  through  a^'. 

•  Cf .  B.  Russell,  '  On  the  Notion  of  Order/  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  X,  p.  33. 

'TN"  specUl  Question  of  present  knowledge  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
papi»r 
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If  this  analysis  is  accepted,  then  (a^^)(6^)(m)  must  through  t^ 
also  find  its  place  in  the  temporal  succession  of  the  individual's  inner 
life.  Without  claiming  that  every  phase  of  an  individual  experience 
can  be  internally  dated,  we  may,  I  believe,  safely  affirm  that  its 
course  as  a  whole  is  coordinated  with  the  history  of  nature  and 
society  through  the  times  known  as  present.  Thus  if  I  had  experi- 
ence of  the  year  1894,  and  if  there  is  internal  proof  of  it,  I  must 
have  experienced  as  now  the  time  which  in  the  true  temporal  order 
is  designated  as  1894.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  the  terms  present 
time  and  now  should  mean  anything  else.***  Every  state  of  indi- 
vidual M  which  includes  its  own  time  will  then  have  the  form 
(&<®)(m),  and  every  case  of  knowledge  of  the  past  can  be  assigned 
a  place  in  the  order  of  these  states  only  through  containing  such  a 
term.  To  conclude,  the  formula  (atr^)  {bt^)  {m)  may  be  read  as  an 
aspect  of  At-^,  namely,  At-^  more  or  less  completely  known  at  t^,  by 
itf ;  or  as  an  instance  of  Af' s  knowledge,  namely,  M's  knowledge  at  a 
present  time  of  the  event  At-^. 

There  is  one  further  question  which,  though  very  general  in  its 
bearings,  can  not  well  be  avoided  here.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  past  (except,  perhaps,  of  the  immediate  past) 
is  conceptual  rather  than  perceptual.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
here  to  distinguish  these  much-abused  terms,  but  only  to  object  to  a 
supposition  which  commonly  accompanies  this  application  of  them. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  past,  because  it  is  known  con- 
ceptually, is  known  indirectly,  or  by  substitution.  Now  from  what 
has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  in  a  certain  sense  a  past  event  is 
represented  in  present  knowledge  of  it,  since  it  is  not  the  absolute 
event,  but  an  aspect  of  it,  which  appears  therein.  But  this  does  not 
mean,  and  should  never  be  taken  to  mean,  that  anything  other  than 
the  event  is  substituted  for  it.  That  which  represents  the  event  is 
the  event,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  together  with  something  else. 
Since  the  term  representation  seems  to  imply  substitution,  it  is  better 
to  avoid  it  altogether,  and  to  say  simply  that  the  event  or  part  of 
it  is  a  constituent  of  the  manifold  of  cognition."  This  enables  us 
properly  to  understand  substitution  when  it  is  actually  made  for 

**ThRt  the  external  dating  which  may  be  obtained  through  a  study  of  the 
physiological  conditions  of  individual  experience  must  correspond  exactly  with 
this  internal  dating,  is,  of  course,  assumed  in  the  very  method  of  study  em- 
pIoye<l  in  determining  these  conditions. 

"There  is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  case  which  we  must  reserve  for  sub- 
sequent consideration.  We  may  suppose  an  event  which  actually  occurs  at 
t-*  to  be  known  at  ^,  but  only  as  respects  its  quality.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  of  event  Af*  only  A  is  known  at  I*.  But  since  At"*  as  known  at  <*,  i,  e., 
{a)  {bt^)f  contains  no  temporal  location  except  the  present  time  of  the  knowl- 
edge, it  is  more  convenient  to  regard  this  as  a  special  case  of  temporal  knowl* 
edge  of  non-temporal  entities;  and  as  such  it  oonatitutas  a  separate  problem. 
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purposes  of  formulation,  calculation  or  record.  To  my  mind  it  is 
an  incontestable  truth  that  such  substitution  is  possible  only  when 
based  upon  and  attested  by  direct  knowledge.  Thus  I  may  in  a  book 
employ  the  sentence,  'Columbus  discovered  America,'  in  place  of  the 
event  itself ;  and  this  printed  symbol  as  a  visible  entity  may  occupy 
a  time  quite  other  than  that  of  the  event  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
But  there  would  be  neither  sense  nor  use  in  this  substitution  did  I 
not  distinguish  the  symbol  and  what  I  mean  by  it  as  two  different 
entities.  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  past  involves,  then,  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  which  is  represented,  and  can  not  itself  afford 
us  any  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  in  the  last  resort  that  past 
itself  is  known.  To  this  question  I  can  see  but  one  answer,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  known  directly  through  itself  constituting  a  part 
of  the  manifold  which  we  call  knowledge.  Let  me  add  only  that 
while  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  type  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering obviously  exceeds  sensation,  the  analysis  and  description  of 
auxiliary  factors  of  knowledge  such  as  conception,  memory,  imag- 
ination, etc.,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  For  pres- 
ent purposes  we  may  regard  them  all  as  embraced  within  cognitive 
experience, 

Ralph  Barton  Pebbt. 
Habvabd  Univebsfty. 


SHOULD  WE  STILL  RETAIN  THE  EXPRESSION  'UNCON- 
SCIOUS CEREBRATION'  TO  DESIGNATE  CERTAIN 
PROCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  MENTAL  LIPEt 

rriHE  expression  'unconscious  cerebration'  is  one  rarely  seen  in 
-■-  contemporary  literature.  It  is  hardly  to  be  foun4  in  the 
indices  to  treatises  on  psychology,  and  even  Baldwin's  *  Dictionary* 
fails  to  assign  it  a  separate  caption.  Is  it  that  the  expression  is  no 
longer  needed!  Are  the  facts  for  which  the  term  was  originally 
devised  now  met  by  a  more  adequate  and  up-to-date  terminology  t 
Or  may  the  expression  still  be  rescued  from  a  threatened  annihilar 
tion  and  be  made  to  cover  a  situation  for  which  no  more  appropriate 
term  exists! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decline  in  popularity  of  explanar 
tions  in  terms  of  unconscious  cerebration  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  'subconscious'  as  an  explanatory  principle. 
This  'subconscious,'  with  its  included  meanings  of  *split-oflf'  or  of 
'subliminal'  consciousness,  has  seemed  to  many  to  do  a  masterly 
service  in  clearing  up  the  facts  which  Carpenter*  and  his  followers 
attiribntpd  ""i    mcoT^fi^^oTiR  ^prebration.     This,  I  take  it,  is  the  ehief 
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reason  why  the  latter  expression  has  been  pushed  to  the  wall.  Added 
to  this,  however,  is  probably  a  second  reason,  namely,  that  the  con- 
notation given  to  the  term  by  its  leading  advocates  was  such  as  to 
make  it  cover  a  rather  miscellaneous  assortment  of  facts  found  later 
to  be  by  no  means  reducible  to  a  uniform  principle. 

Those  of  us  who  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  that  doctrine  of 
subconsciousness  which  makes  of  it  a  detached,  split-oflf  companion 
of  our  normal  consciousness  are  the  ones,  naturally,  who  feel  an 
interest  in  discussing  the  status  of  unconscious  cerebration.  To  those 
who  are  firmly  intrenched  in  their  adherence  to  the  subliminal  the 
present  discussion  will  appear  to  have  slight  significance.  To  the 
rest  of  us,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  discussion  should  be 
most  opportune,  in  view  particularly  of  the  fact  that  that  phase  of 
the  subconscious  which  we  accept  as  legitimate  has  recently  been 
exploited  with  such  clearness  and  masterly  thoroughness  in  Jastrow's 
*The  Subconscious.'  If  this  'legitimate'  subconsciousness  is  able  to 
displace  satisfactorily  the  somewhat  clumsy  term  'unconscious  cere- 
bration,' we  wish  to  have  the  fact  clearly  recognized.  While  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  'unconscious  cerebration*  may  refer  to  facts  and 
processes  not  included  under  subconscious  phenomena,  that  fact  also 
should  be  made  plain. 

I 

Perhaps  we  may  best  approach  our  special  topic  by  attempting 
to  mark  off  certain  diversities  of  cerebration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consciousness  which  runs  parallel  to  them.  Thus  we  may 
get  the  proper  contrasts  to  illuminate  our  particular  problem.  Let- 
ting the  term  'cerebration'  stand  for  those  cerebral  processes  which 
directly  subserve  our  present  or  our  future  consciousness,  we  may 
distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  it 

1.  Fully  Conscious  Cerebration,  a.  Prescribed  Cerebration.— 
Here  the  conscious  processes  are  such  as  are  awaited,  or  expected. 
We  deliberately  set  out  to  get  something  into  consciousness.  We 
forecast  the  coming  material  in  so  far  as  we  already  consciously 
possess  those  processes  which  are  associatively  effective  in  arousing 
it.  The  results  of  such  cerebration  may  be  of  two  sorts:  (1)  The 
consciousness  may  be  definite  and  satisfactory.  Thus  if  we  deliber- 
ately start  to  recall  a  line  of  poetry,  we  experience  the  unrolling  of 
the  line  in  ready  and  perfect  fashion,  and  we  find  the  event  satis- 
factory if  subsequently  we  chance  to  refiect  upon  it  (2)  The  con- 
sciousness may  be  relatively  indefinite  and  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
This  is  illustrated  by  what  happens  when,  for  example,  we  search 
for  fine  phrases  in  which  to  clothe  our  thoughts,  or  for  characteriza- 
tions of  persons  or  situations.  Here,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
cerebration  is  somewhat  loosely  prescribed,  and  what  arrives  in  con- 
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sciousness  may  be  warmly  approved  or  accepted  only  as  a  temporary 
makeshift  for  something  conceivably  better. 

b.  TJiisolicited  Ccre&rafton-.— This  is  cerebration  the  conscious 
side  of  which  is  in  no  sense  forecast.  The  situation  is  wholly  non- 
voluntary. Processes  arrive,  but  they  were  not  summoned.  Under 
this  head  should  be  placed  all  that  array  of  processes  which  we  com- 
monly describe  by  saying  that  they  *  simply  occurred  to  us.'  Here 
again  the  results  for  consciousness  may  be  of  two  sorts.  (1)  The 
conscious  processes  may  be  inconsequewt,  perhaps  incoherent.  Such, 
for  the  most  part,  are  dreams  and  hypnagogic  images.  Such  also  are 
many  trains  of  waking  fancy.  (2)  Consciousness  may  be  entirely 
coherent,  effective  and  to  the  poini.  Whatever  arrives  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  is  unbidden,  but  when  scrutinized  it  is  given  the 
mark  of  approval.  The  arrivals  may  be  strangers  representing  all 
grades  of  distinction,  or  they  may  be  old  friends  returning  to  sur- 
prise us.  Such  arrivals  are  the  spontaneously  created  poems,  the 
apt  phrases,  the  solutions  and  the  like,  whether  coming  in  the 
waking  or  in  the  dreaming  state.  Such  in!  large  part  are  musical 
improvisations  and  inspirational  speakings  and  writings.  Such  are 
the  coherent  trains  of  revery  or  of  delirium,  which  bring  our  past 
experiences  again  before  us. 

2.  Vaguely  Conscious  Cerebration.— "The  marginal  consciougness 
is  the  accompaniment  of  this.  Here,  therefore,  should  be  placed 
whatever  belongs  to  our  subconscious  experience. 

n 

Our  problem  may  now  be  readily  stated.  It  is  simply  this :  Are 
there  any  varieties  of  cerebration  other  than  those  indicated  above? 
Is  there,  that  is,  any  cerebration  which,  while  directly  significant  for 
consciousness,  is  not  at  the  moment  paralleled  by  a  concomitant  con- 
sciousness? If  such  cerebration  exists,  it  should  have  the  right  to  be 
called  unconscious.  Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  undertake  any 
detailed  account  of  how  the  process  of  cerebration  is  to  be  figured. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  premature  and  without  special  point  in 
this  connection.  But  taking  unconscious  cerebration  to  mean  cere-^ 
hration  significant  for  later  consciousness  hut  unaccompanied  hy 
present  consciousness,  must  we  not  admit  that  just  such  cerebral 
activities  must  be  presupposed  for  the  understanding  of  some  of  the 
obvious  facts  of  mental  life!  Such  facts,  testified  to  with  notorious 
universality,  have  been  appealed  to  unanimously  by  the  advocates 
of  unconscious  cerebration,  and  they  need  only  be  recalled  here  to 
receive  at  once  the  admission  of  their  indisputable  character.  Our 
experience  confirms  them  daily.  We  all  know  that  a  momentarfly 
forgotten  worri  -Iopa  often  appear  spontaneously  in  conseioiimeBi. 
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We  know  that  there  is  something  indisputable  about  the  facts  of  so- 
called  *  mental  incubation.'  We  know  what  a  day's  outing  or  an 
evening's  relaxation  will  do  for  our  mental  productivity.  We  do 
often  find  that  what  were  baffling  problems  and  annoying  perplexi- 
ties when  we  dropped  them  from  mind  are  much  straightened  out 
and  set  in  order  when  next  these  same  matters  come  to  consciousness. 
And  we  know  that  in  unusual  cases  automatic  writing  and  similar 
movements  occur  in  (seemingly)  entire  unconsciousness  both  of  their 
initiation  and  of  their  execution.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  types  of 
fact  that  need  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious  cerebration  for  their 
explanation.^ 

Now,  of  course,  many  of  these  phenomena  just  indicated  are 
conditioned  primarily  by  neural  recuperations,  by  the  increase,  that 
is,  of  those  cerebral  tensions,  due  to  nutritive  changes,  which  are  the 
prerequisites  of  all  consciousness.  And  the  establishment  of  such 
tensions  is  assuredly  an  unconscious  process.  But  the  term  'uncon- 
scious cerebration'  should  be  applied,  it  seems  to  me,  not  to  mere 
accumulations  of  cerebral  energy  due  to  nutritive  processes,  but 
rather  to  cerebral  activities  of  one  sort  and  another.  If,  in  default 
of  actual  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  try  to  hint  at  what  such 
activities  may  be,  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  speaking  of  them— 
illustratively  at  least— as  redistributions  of  cerebral  tensions,  or  as 
the  settling  down  of  certain  patterns  of  connections  which  later  form 
the  substrata  of  novel  forms  of  consciousness.  Or,  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, we  may  speak  of  the  disappearance  or  of  the  rearrangement 
of  inhibitions,  consequent  presumably  upon  the  makings  and  break- 
ings of  neurone  contacts.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  cerebral  change  that 
seems  to  take  place  in  the  interval  between  the  vain  search  for  a 
word  and  its  subsequent  sauntering  into  consciousness.  It  is  just 
this  that  seems  to  have  taken  place  when  the  visions  of  the  early 
morning  are  found  clearer  than  those  of  the  night  before,  or  when, 
in  general,  a  genuine  period  of  incubation  has  been  lived  through. 
Fresh  and  abundant  accumulations  of  cerebral  energy  are,  to  be 
sure,  essential  for  the  best  results  along  the  lines  mentioned,  but 
mere  anabolic  processes  as  such  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  regarded  as 
processes  of  cerebration.  Unconscious  cerebration  in  its  true  sense 
is  the  silent  adjusting  of  the  cerebral  machinery  for  the  subsequent 
turning  out  of  a  conscious  product.  And  whenever  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  such  silent  adjustments  have  taken  place» 
there  we  are  justified  in  appealing  to  unconscious  cerebration. 

'  For  a  further  type  of  fact,  occurring  leM  frequently  than  thoee  mentioned^ 
cf .  Pierce,  '  An  Experience  and  an  Inquiry,'  this  Jouiif  al»  Vol.  I.,  1904,  p.  400. 
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III 

The  formulation  just  given  is  simple  enough  in  principle,  how- 
ever difficult  its  application  may  be  in  a  concrete  case.  And  it 
enables  us  at  once  to  exclude  certain  phenomena  which  the  advocates 
of  unconscious  cerebration  have  commonly  appealed  to.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  take  care  not  to  label  as  unconscious  that  cerebration 
which  is  presumably  accompanied  by  low-grade,  marginal  conscious- 
ness. Such  cerebration  is  probably,  and  many  times  certainly,  the 
accompaniment  of  those  automatic  activities  commonly  represented 
by  walking  and  piano-playing.  Carpenter,  who  together  with  his 
immediate  followers  appealed  to  these  mechanical  activities  of  the 
body  as  evidence  for  his  theory,  was  not  supplied  with  the  present- 
day  analyses  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  separate  clearly  the 
unconscious  from  the  subconscious.  In  the  second  place  we  must 
carefully  exclude  whatever  may  be  attributed  to  unconscious  cere- 
bration through  the  uncritical  use  of  the  word  'unconscious'  in  its 
secondary  and  popular  meaning  of  'involuntary'  or  'unintentional.' 
It  is  through  this  mistaken  use  of  the  term  that  the  followers  of 
Carpenter,  less  critical  in  this  respect  than  he,  have  appealed  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreams  as  furnishing  contributory  evidence  for  the 
reality  of  unconscious  cerebration.'  But  the  cerebration  of  our 
dreams  is  no  more  unconscious,  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word» 
than  the  cerebration  of  waking  life.  It  is  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  variety  described  above  as  'unsolicited.'  Nor  are  hallucinatory 
voices,  as  Miss  Cobbe  would  have  it,  cases  of  unconscious  cerebration. 
Whatever  cerebration  is  then  taking  place  has  a  quite  vivid  conscious 
concomitant. 

In  a  word,  the  meaning  that  should  be  given  to  'unconscious,'  in 
this  as  in  all  connections,  discriminates  it  effectually  from  the  'sub-^ 
conscious'  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  'unintentional'  on  the  other. 
And  whenever  we  have  evidence  that  cerebral  activities  have  been 
going  on  absolutely  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  consciousness, 
though  essential  for  the  conscious  processes  that  are  to  emerge  later, 
there  we  may  say  that  unconscious  cerebration  has  been  taking 
place.  And  as  a  designation  for  such  activities  and  as  an  explana- 
tion for  indubitable  facts  of  experience  not  otherwise  to  be  compre- 
hended, the  expression  'unconscious  cerebration'  seems  to  perform 
a  service  valuable  enough  to  warrant  its  resuscitation  and  to  insure 
its  continued  and  dignified  survival. 

A.  H.  PuatCE. 

Smith  Ck>LLEGE. 

'Cf.  Cobbe,  Maomillan's  Magazine,  XXIII.,  1870,  pp.  24  and  612;  Childs, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  V.,  1892,  p.  249;  Dugas,  Rewe  Phao$opkique, 
XUII.,  18<»7,  p.  41«. 
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Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  A  Commemorative  Volume  by 
Former  Students  of  Charles  Edward  Garman.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Hougton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xxiv4-411. 

Studies  in  Philosophy 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  volume  is  the  second 
recent  and  notable  commemorative  presentation  of  *  fruits'  by  former 
students  to  American  teachers  of  philosophy.  Professor  Garman,  like 
Professor  Howison,  belongs  to  that  select  circle  of  philosophers  who  take 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  seriously  and  who  succeed,  therefore,  in  get- 
ting students  to  take  philosophy  seriously.  If,  now  and  then.  Professor 
Garman  has  been  visited  with  regret  that  since  he  found  *  that  his  stu- 
dents would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less'  than  his  best  and  his  entire 
energy  in  teaching,  he  dared  not  *  let  down  his  course  and  devote  himself 
to  publishing,'  he  must  find  much  in  this  volume  to  vindicate  his  course. 

Professor  Carman's  letter  on  the  purpose  and  method  of  teaching  phi- 
losophy, which  forms  the  excellent  preface  of  the  volume,  was  originally 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  in  1898,  and  is,  there- 
fore, familiar  to  many.  Of  this  letter  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  it 
is  not  difficult  for  the  reader  to  understand  how  Professor  Oarman  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  inoculating  his  students  with  philosophy  and  in 
convincing  them  of  its  essentially  vital  character — that  it  is  something 
more  than  '  a  game.' 

The  first  paper,  by  Professor  Tufts,  *0n  Moral  Evolution,'  is  so 
packed  with  content  that  any  statement  of  it  in  a  paragraph  or  two  is 
bound  to  be  very  schematic.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
paper  from  its  own  inner  pressure  can  escape  expansion  into  a  volume. 
The  paper  is  a  reconstructive  statement  of  the  factors  and  processes  of 
•  moral  evolution  in  the  light  of  recent  contributions  of  the  genetic  psy- 
chology of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and  of  social  psychology  on 
the  other. 

In  the  developed  moral  experience  are  found  as  content:  (a)  ^the 
development  and  idealization  of  powers  giving  advance  in  knowledge,  in 
art  and  in  consciousness  of  rights';  (b)  regard  for  others  under  its  vari- 
ous aspects  of  justice,  sympathy  and  benevolence.  On  the  side  of  method 
— of  the  *how' — there  are:  (a)  the  problem  of  the  construction  of  a 
standard;  (h)  the  attainment  of  unity  of  motive— of  whole-hearted  in- 
terest; and  (c)  the  organization  of  impulse  and  ideas  into  responsible 
character.  The  genetic  elements  are,  on  the  side  of  the  individual,  the 
primitive  biological  instincts  and  emotions;  on  the  social  side,  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  group  life. 

Part  II.  of  the  paper  contains  a  critical  discussion  of  the  causal 
agencies  of  moral  evolution.  After  pointing  out  the  contributions  and 
the  limitations  of  the  'association'  theory,  the  'sympathy'  theory  and 
Professor  Baldwin's  'imitation'  or  'polar-ielf'  theory  as  accounts  of 
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how  the  individual  assimilates  the  culture  and  morality  of  society.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  shows  that  '  we  need  to  add  social  organization  as  directing 
the  discharge  and  organization  of  instincts  and  impulses.'  From  the 
standpoint  of  individual  achievement  the  chief  factors  are,  objectively, 
opposition  in  the  physical  and  social  environment  and,  subjectively,  effort. 

Part  III.  brings  together  the  '  what '  and  the  *  how '  of  the  preceding 
analysis  in  the  unity  of  '  The  Process  of  Moral  Evolution.'  The  general 
law  of  development  is:  (a)  formally,  the  standard  presented,  at  first,  not 
by  itself  but  in  persons,  comes  gradually  to  explicit  recognition;  (b)  on 
the  side  of  content,  definite  and  free  conceptions  of  art  and  science,  of 
self  and  others,  of  rights  and  duties,  emerge  gradually  out  of  the  routine, 
habitual  activities  of  group  life.  The  real  point  d'  appui  of  this  develop- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  that  organized  impulses,  habits  and  customs 
are  constantly  developing  new  relationships  of  conflict  and  reinforcement. 
The  account  of  the  stages  through  which  this  development  passes— espe- 
cially the  passage  from  the  standard  of  honor  to  that  of  right,  is  illu- 
minating.    The  illustrative  material  is  abundant  and  apt. 

*  The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  its  Influence  upon  Population '  is  the 
caption  of  Professor  Wilcox's  paper.  Taking  his  departure  from  Pro- 
fessor Seeley's  lectures  upon  *  The  Expansion  of  England,'  Professor  Wil- 
cox asks  whether  the  center  of  modem  history  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
efforts  at  expansion,  not  of  England,  but  of  Europe  ?  After  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  ocean  route  to  India,  did  not  Europe  encounter  less 
resistance  in  foreign  lands  than  at  home?  And  were  not  its  efforts  quite 
as  largely  economic  as  political  or  military?  Did  it  not  strive  more  or 
less  blindly  for  the  advantage  and  the  increase  of  the  people  as  much  as 
for  the  glory  and  prestige  of  the  state  ?  "  To  a  non-European  student 
of  population  these  questions  seem  answerable  in  the  affirmative." 

Professor  Wilcox  then  takes  up  the  statistics  of  ix)pulation  and  shows 
that,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  native  stocks  reached  by  Euro- 
pean powers  have  increased  in  numbers  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
out  of  range  of  European  influence.  And  this  increase  is  not  due  to  any 
increase  in  the  birth-rate,  but  to  decrease  in  the  death-rate.  Mere  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  human  life,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  good. 
But  this  increase  in  quantity  through  a  decrease  of  the  death-rate  due  to 
the  development  of  science,  shows  that  the  expansion  of  Europe  is  an 
expansion  of  the  higher  qualities  of  life,  and  is  a  vindication  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  political  type  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Woods  contributes  a  suggestive  paper  on  'Democracy — ^a  New 
Unfolding  of  Human  Power.'  The  paper  thinks  that  the  past  and  per- 
haps much  of  the  current  conception  of  democracy,  with  its  simple  for- 
mula of  a  minimum  of  administrative  machinery  and  equality  before 
the  law,  is  too  negative  and  formal.  Such  a  formula  answers  very  well 
for  revolutionary  periods,  but  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  positive  and 
reconstructive  needs  of  the  present  The  laissez-faire,  individualistic 
conception  of  government  in  our  present  industrial  and  commercial  sys- 
tem defeats  its  own  aim.  For  combinations  of  individuals  engaged  in 
industry  take  up  -^unc^^'ons  which  this  negative  conception  of  govern* 
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ment  ignores,  and  the  result  is  an  oligarchy  sailing  under  the  colors  of 
democracy.  Democracy,  therefore,  must  become  positive  and  construct- 
ive to  save  itself.  Its  administrations  must  be  by  the  whole  people  and 
for  the  whole  people — not  by  private  individuals  for  private  individuals. 

Yet  Mr.  Woods  says  that  his  essay  is  by  no  means  exclusively  directed 
toward  the  extension  of  a  governmental  regime  to  cover  all  interests  of 
the  economic  and  social  world.  For  the  principles  of  democracy  may 
in  many  cases  be  applied  by  a  voluntary  community  effort  without  gov- 
ernmental interference.  Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  without  some  kind 
of  organization  that  would  in  so  far  very  much  resemble  governmental 
machinery  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  paper.  Mr.  Woods  says  through 
the  great  principle  of  'association,'  and  argues  that  as  'the  x)eople  by 
cooperation  are  carrying  on  the  enormous  business  of  government,  why 
not  extend  this  method  further  into  the  fields  of  industry  and  culture'? 
But  some  may  think  that  government  is  not  a  special  *  field '  of  activity 
coordinate  with  *  culture  and  industry.'  They  may  insist  that  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  method  of  applying  certain  principles  in  the  *  fields' 
of  industry  and  culture. 

Mr.  Woods's  treatment  of  the  ancient  bugaboo  of  lack  of  incentive 
under  a  cooperative  system,  though  making  no  pretense  to  novelty,  is 
well  put  and  well  illustrated. 

The  next  paper  is  *  An  Analysis  of  the  Moral  Judgment,'  by  Professor 
Sharp.  The  paper  aims  to  exhibit  the  basis  and  nature  of  moral  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  of  the  adjectives  '  right '  and  *  wrong '  and  of 
the  experience  of  obligation.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  from  the 
standpoint  of  moral  judgments  as  employed  in  every-day  life. 

The  differentia  of  moral  approbation  is  found  not  in  its  emotional 
content,  but  in  its  object,  which  is  always  a  purpose.  This  distinguishes 
it  from  esthetic  approval  or  taste,  whose  objects  are  given  results,  and 
from  scientific  or  intellectual  approval,  which  is  directed  upon  means  to 
ends.  Moral  approval  must  not  be  confused  with  habit-custom.  For 
the  moral  judgment  is  always  critical — a  judgment  of  a  purpose  in  rela- 
tion to  other  purposes.     This  makes  it  always  a  systematic  judgment. 

The  ground  and  standard  of  moral  approval  the  paper  finds  in  the 
right-wing  interpretation  of  Kant's  standard  of  universality.  The  moral 
judgment  approves  that  purpose  'which  the  person  judging  approves  of 
every  one  aiming  at  under  the  same  conditions '  (p.  114).  Here  some 
one  may  ask,  as  has  been  asked  of  Kant:  But  what  ia  the  basis  of  this 
universal  justification  itself? 

Some  may  find  the  distinction  between  the  content  of  moral  approba- 
tion  and  '  right '  in  Part  II.  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  *  Right '  is  said 
to  be  'at  its  lowest,'  moral  approbation  'purged  of  all  inconsistencies 
and  reduced  to  a  harmonious  system'  (p.  126).  But  in  the  previous 
analysis  approval  is  not  moral  except  it  is  critical,  and  critical  approba- 
tion surely  could  not  occur  so  long  as  consciousness  of  inconsistencies 
and  lack  of  harmony  remains.  Bight  is  the  harmonused  approbation  of 
my  deeper  as  opposed  to  the  approvals  of  my  surface  self  (p.  128).  But 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  hannony  of  the  deeper  self  from  that  of 
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the  surface  self?  If  the  harmony  of  the  surface  self  is  felt  as  a  'sur- 
face '  harmony,  if  a  deeper  self  is  recognized  at  the  time,  there  could  be 
no  surface  harmony.  f 

Professor  Sharp's  criticism  of  attempts  to  distinguish  and  separate 
motive  and  intention  and  formal  and  material  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
analysis  of  obligation  as  the  tension  between  the  new  ideal  and  old  habits 
undergoing  reconstruction,  are  well  taken. 

Professor  Woodbridge's  paper  on  'The  Problem  of  Consciousness'  is 
very  reconstructive  and  thought-provoking.  The  initial  thesis  of  the 
paper  is  that  the  characteristic  positions  and  problems  of  modem  ideal- 
ism which  are  now  undergoing  vigorous  criticism  and  reconstruction 
have  been  determined  by  the  conception  of  consciousness  as  worked  out 
by  Descartes,  Locke  and  Kant,  namely,  of  consciousness  '  as  an  end  term 
of  a  relation,  the  other  term  of  which  might  be  an  external  world,  another 
mind,  the  Divine  Being  or  some  unknown  source  of  excitation.' 

The  strained  and  artificial  character  in  which  Professor  Woodbridge 
believes  idealism  has  always  appeared  to  the  plain  man  and  the  scientist, 
is  due  to  just  this  mistaking  for  an  end  term  what  is  really  a  relation. 
This  real  but  unrecognized  relational  character  of  consciousness  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  in  attempting  to  play  the  role  of  an  end  term  it  has 
always  tended  to  reach  out  and  appropriate  the  other  term  'until,  as  in 
the  post-Kantian  philosophy,  the  source  of  stimulation  was  brought 
within  the  mind  itself  and  assigned  to  the  mind's  essential  instability.' 
The  logical  outcome  of  this  situation  is  that  no  meaning  is  left  in  either 
terms  or  relation,  and  experience  is  reduced  to  simple  given  immediacy. 
In  attempting  to  avoid  this  result  and  in  restoring,  in  actual  op^ationSy 
the  relational  function  to  consciousness  while  yet  regarding  it  theoret- 
ically as  an  end  term,  arise  the  antinomies  of  idealism  which  current 
criticism  is  developing. 

In  the  positive  part  of  the  paper  Professor  Woodbridge  starts  with  an 
analysis  of  'the  conscious  situation,'  which  he  says  'seems  resolyable 
into  things  related  somehow  to  one  another.'  Conspicuous  among  these 
relations  are  the  spatial  and  temporal  connections.  But  independenilj 
of  the  space  and  time  relation  one  thing  may  suggest  or  mean  another. 
"  This  relation  of  meaning  is  just  as  much  a  relation  between  them  as  is 
space  or  time." 

But  just  what  is  this  relation  of  meaning?  As  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  observes,  the  distinction  of  this  relation  from  others  ^mnst  be 
more  than  a  matter  of  names.'  The  author  confesses  that  the  paper  has 
not  much  to  answer  in  a  positive  way.  Its  aim  is  to  define  the  problem. 
However,  there  are  twe  or  three  definite  negative  statements.  (1)  It  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  so-called  quality  of  awareness.  On  the 
contrary,  this  quality  of  awareness  turns  out  to  be  the  manifold  con- 
nections and  irresistible  meanings  which  the  things  in  the  conscious 
relation  have.  (2)  On  account  of  its  intermittent  character  it  is  not  a 
relation  from  which  a  system  or  order  of  relations  could  be  deduced. 

The  main  questions  which,  I  imagine,  most  readers  will  raise  are: 
(1)  How  can  coD«ciousp«<v    )e  a  peculiar  relation  coordinate  with  and 
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differing  radicaUy  from  the  others  and  yet  all  be  'within  the  conscious 
situation '  itself  ?  Perhaps  this  means  simply  that  every  situation  is  one 
in  which  the  conscious  relation — ^the  relation  of  meaning — is  present 
somewhere  in  it;  not  that  the  other  relations  are  all  inside  consciousness, 
nor  that  the  whole  situation  is  conscious  through  and  through.  (2) 
Some  may  have  diflficulty  in  regarding  meaning  as  an  independent  rela- 
tion coordinate  with  the  others.  They  may  insist  that  one  thing  can  not 
jiLst  and  merely  mean  another,  but  that  it  always  means  it  in  a  spatial 
or  temporal  or  causal  way;  e.  g,,  a  medicine  means  relief  only  through 
certain  relations  of  space,  time,  cause,  etc.  Thus  some  may  say,  space, 
time,  cause,  etc.,  are  but  the  specific  modes  of  the  meaning's  relation. 

Meanwhile  the  main  point  of  Professor  Woodbridge's  paper — the  con- 
ception of  consciousness  as  an  actual  relating  (and,  I  would  add,  to  that 
extent  a  constructive)  activity — is  most  promising  to  any  one  seeking 
escape  from  the  toils  of  absolutism. 

Dr.  Norton's  contribution  treats  of  *  The  Intellectual  Element  in 
Music'  To  the  reviewer  the  point  of  most  general  and  vital  significance 
is  the  writer's  view  of  the  relation  between  the  logical  and  the  appreciative 
phases  of  experience.  He  evidently  does  not  regard  experience  as  con- 
sisting of  two  worlds,  one  of  logical  relations — a  world  of  description — 
the  other  a  world  of  appreciation,  each  in  turn  serving  as  an  '  api)earance  * 
of  the  other.  '  The  function  of  musical  ideas  is  to  control  musical  ex- 
perience,' and  by  control  of  musical  experience  is  meant  the  further  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  the  immediate,  appreciative  experience. 
Hence  how  futile  is  the  inquiry  whether  musical  experience  is  purely 
immediate.  Like  all  other  experience,  the  dominantly  appreciative  stages 
develop  differentiations  in  various  ways,  lose  their  solid  and  uniting 
character  and  call  for  analysis,  for  logical,  scientific  activity  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  scale,  rhythm,  tempo,  etc.,  as  means  of  restoring  them- 
selves at  will.  Of  course  this  discovery  of  such  means  of  restoring  the 
appreciative  experience  means  that  the  restored  experience  will  not  be  the 
old  one.  It  will  be  an  appreciative  experience  developed  and  enriched 
through  the  logical  and  scientific  activity  which  has  restored  it  The 
logical  and  the  appreciative  are  thus  mutual  stimuli  and  limits. 

The  reviewer's  lack  of  technical  knowledge  forbids  discussion  of  many 
specific  points  which  are  doubtless  very  suggestive  to  more  technically 
trained  readers. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  '  Pragmatism  and  Kantianbm '  Professor 
Kaub  makes  a  contribution  to  a  much  needed  line  of  philosophical  work, 
namely,  an  exhibition  of  the  historical  connections  of  pragmatism.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  many  pragma tists  will  file  an  objection  to  the  statement 
that  the  expounders  of  pragmatism  *  treat  it  as  an  essentially  new  posi- 
tion.' A  favorite  thesis  of  pragmatists  is  that  whenever  the  great  classic 
contributors  have  sought  to  escape  certain  contradictions,  irrelevancies 
of  the  formulation  of  insoluble  problems,  they  have  invariably  been  forced 
into  pragmatic  positions.  That  there  was  no  clear  consciousness  of  this 
would,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted,  and  is  moreover  abundantly 
witnessed  in  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  the  major  part  of  philosophic 
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activity  growing  out  of  these  classics  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  the  absolutism  instead  of  the  pragmatism  in  them. 

Whether  the  rediscovery  of  this  immanent  pragmatism  and  the  con- 
scious undertaking  of  the  development  of  its  various  implications  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  'a  new  era  in  philosophic  thought'  ib  an  ad 
hominem  question  which  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  debated,  althoufi^ 
the  difference  between  a  movement  which  develops  absolutism  and  one 
which  consciously  travels  in  the  direction  of  pragmatism  is  after  all  a 
rather  wide  one. 

The  parallelism  which  the  paper  exhibits  between  what  the  writer 
regards  as  the  important  features  of  pragmatism  and  the  main  outlines 
of  Kant's  first  *  Kritik '  is  suggestive.  The  author  admits  that  the  paral- 
lelism breaks  at  a  very  crucial  point — on  the  question  of  the  absolute 
finality  and  fixity  of  the  categories.  The  paper  does  not  consider  the 
second  'Kritik'  in  its  relation  to  the  first,  which  must  contain  a  very 
rich  vein  of  pragmatism. 

One  or  two  points  of  interpretation  should  be  noticed.  If  one  says 
with  the  paper  that  pragmatism,  along  with  Kant,  makes  the  test  of  truth 
'  intellectual  harmony,'  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  pragmatiat 
intellectual  problems,  and,  therefore,  the  intellectual  harmony,  is  not  a 
special  field  of  isolated  and  independent  operations.  The  pragmatist  re- 
gards the  intellectual  process  rather  as  a  stage  in  the  development  and 
dissolution  of  tensions,  the  material,  source  and  goal  of  which  can  not 
be  described  as  merely  *  intellectuaL' 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  popular  verdict  on  the  adequacy  of 
pragmatism  based  ux>on  the  equally  popular  imputation  of  an  atomistic 
conception  of  the  individual  How — asks  the  pi^er — can  pragmatism 
account  for  the  interaction  and  correspondence  between  the  uniyersea  of 
different  individuals?  First,  in  general  it  might  be  said,  that  this  does 
not  need  accounting  for.  It  is  that  in  terms  of  which  everything  elae  is 
accounted  for.  A  world  of  individuals  in  interaction  and  correspondenoe 
is  first  the  world  inside  of  which  all  problems  falL  Of  course,  if  prag- 
matism in  the  course  of  working  out  solutions  of  these  problems  should, 
in  its  psychology  or  logic,  conceive  the  individual  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
make  a  world  of  interaction  impossible,  it  must  be  held  to  account  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  pragmatists  hold  that  the  content  of  each  individual's 
universe,  as  such,  is  just  the  activity  of  interaction  and  correspondenoe 
with  other  individuals.  Hence  there  is  no  general  'problem'  of  inter- 
action and  correspondence,  however  many  specific  ^  difficulties '  and  sub- 
ordinate problems  in  this  process  there  may  be. 

The  last  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  philosophical  series  of  papers  is  by 
Professor  Lyman,  on  *  The  Influence  of  Pragmatism  on  the  Status  of 
Theology.'  If  this  is  a  sample  of  -what  may  be  expected  from  the  applioa* 
tion  of  the  pragmatic  method  to  theology,  both  theology  and  pragmatism 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  paper  begins  with  the  isolation  of  theology  from  the  other  scnoaoeSy 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  other  sciences  became  empirical  theology 
remained  frankly  dogrna^i'c  *n  method.     It  continued  to  assume  that  it 
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possessed  an  infallible  canon  of  truth.  Historically  there  were  two  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  theology  in  its  practical  applications  dealt  with 
very  important  immediate  problems  that  demanded  a  definite  norm.  Its 
error  was  in  mistaking  this  definiteness  for  absolute  finality.  Second, 
theology  claimed  to  deal  with  the  supematuraL  Here  the  dogmatic 
method  was  absolutely  indisx)ensable. 

But  the  so-called  empirical  method  of  the  natural  sciences  fared  little 
better.  For  it,  too,  began  to  regard  the  elements  into  which  it  analyzed 
experience  for  practical  purposes  as  metaphysical  ultimates  as  absolute 
and  final  as  the  deliverances  of  theological  dogmatism.  The  opposition 
of  natural  science  and  theology  was  thus  due  to  two  forms  of  absolutism 
whose  content  by  definition  excluded  each  other. 

In  the  method  of  pragmatic  empiricism  which  does  away  with  static 
absolutism  in  every  field,  Professor  Lyman  finds  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  oppofiiton,  at  any  rate,  whatever  new  ones  may  arise,  and  the  promise 
of  a  theology  possessing  the  same  general  canons  as  other  sciences.  Theol- 
ogy is  already  well  prepared,  on  its  side,  for  this  reconstruction  by  its 
translation  in  recent  years  of  the  supernatural  into  the  ethical  and  by  its 
increasing  use  of  the  historical  method  in  interpreting  its  content. 

Applied  to  the  special  problems  of  Christian  theology  the  pragmatic 
method  would  say  that  its  'absoluteness'  and  'finality'  must  be  wholly 
relative  to  the  historical  situations  in  which  it  functions.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  Christianity  may  be  pointing  a  direction  for 
religious  development  which  all  other  religions  may  eventually  take. 
But,  first,  this  can  not  be  deduced  as  a  metaphysical  necessity;  and  sec- 
ond, even  if  this  should  occur  we  must  remember  'that  in  a  world  of 
growing  reality  new  values  may  arise,  and  that  these  may  modify  the 
old  values  or  be  quite  discontinuoiis  with  them.' 

A.   W.   MOORB. 
University  or  Chicaoo. 


Studies  in  Psycholooy 
The  tribute  which  this  dignified  volume  offers  is  not  alone  to  Professor 
Carman  the  man,  it  is  also  to  an  academic  and  educational  ideal  which  has 
in  recent  years  suffered  some  obscuration  in  this  country,  but  which 
promises  speedily  to  come  to  its  own  once  more.  Original  investigation 
and  research,  often  of  a  very  shallow  and  specious  kind,  has  been  the  touch- 
stone by  which  alone  professional  work  has  of  late  too  often  been  tested. 
Professor  Gorman  has  deliberately  chosen  to  follow  an  older  and  less 
spectacular  ideal.  He  has  resolutely  set  before  himself  the  true  teacher's 
office — the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  those  committed  to  his  charge. 
To  thlA  task  ho  has  dedicated  his  every  energy,  and  his  research  has  been 
amidst  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  as  the  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
teacher  meets  this  in  his  students.  That  his  labors  have  been  richly 
rewarded  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  striking  group  of  men  who  con- 
tribute to  this  volume,  and  whom  in  a  fair  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have 
discovered. 
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Nor  must  one  in  such  an  estimate  remain  oblivious  to"  the  important 
influence  of  Professor  Garman  over  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  other  Am- 
herst men  whose  careers  have  taken  them  out  of  the  professional  imth 
of  philosophic  study.  The  present  volume  will  serve  as  a  permanent  and 
worthy  memorial  of  this  service,  upon  which  the  outside  world  may  be 
I)ermitted  to  congratulate  all  concerned. 

As  Professor  Garman's  own  psychological  interests  have  been  com- 
monly understood  to  incline  toward  the  problems  of  general  psychology, 
it  is  a  rather  striking  fact  indicative  of  the  proclivities  of  the  younger 
generation  that  of  the  Ave  psychological  papers  in  this  volume  four  are 
of  an  experimental  character  and  the  fifth  deals  with  the  suboonscions. 

The  first  paper  is  by  Professor  Delabarre  and  discusses  in  the  light 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  the  'Influence  of  Surrounding  Objects 
on  the  Apparent  Direction  of  a  Line/  In  general  the  mode  of  prooedore 
was  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  seeming  direction  of  lines  lying  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  when  they  were  surrounded  in  variouB 
ways  by  other  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  e.  g,,  points  of  light.  In  physio- 
logical terms  such  other  objects  constitute  stimuli  to  movements  of  fixa- 
tion.    In  psychological  terms  they  furnish  *  bids  to  attention.' 

Professor  Delabarre's  paper  is  rather  long  and  not  easy  to  summarijse 
briefly  without  omitting  certain  x>oints.  In  general,  however,  his  con- 
clusions may  be  stated  as  follows :  *^  The  more  a  given  line  is  surrounded 
by  a  field  in  which  numerous  varied  objects  or  features  of  texture  and 
illiunination  are  distinguishable,  the  steadier  is  the  eye  in  legaxdivLg  it 
and  the  more  uniform  and  reliable  the  estimates  made  of  its  direction " 
(p.  265).  "  Visible  objects  tend  to  cause  the  eye  to  turn  toward  them. 
If  the  eye  does  not  actually  turn,  nevertheless  a  corresponding  tension 
is  introduced,  balanced  by  an  opposing  tension  which  prevents  move- 
ment."  .  .  .  '^  Variations  in  the  line's  apparent  direction  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  particular  muscular  tensions"  (p.  286).  ...  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  muscular  tensions  furnish  all  the  material  that  is  worked 
up  into  the  spatial  details  of  our  perceptions.  But  we  never  formally 
detect  them  as  muscular  tensions  "  (p.  287). 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  positive  upshot  of  Pro- 
fessor Delabarre's  experiments  is  a  confirmation  of  those  theories  of  yiaual 
space  perception  which  accord  a  fundamental  significance  to  muscular 
factors.  Like  other  recent  formulators  of  this  view,*  he  wmceivee  the 
motor  effect  as  exercised,  so  to  speak,  upon  consciousness  rather  than  in  it. 

The  experiments  contain  many  variants  upon  modes  of  fixation  and 
orientation,  distribution  of  the  secondary  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  as 
well  as  distinctions  in  the  manner  of  directing  attention,  e.  g.,  voluntarily 
and  involuntarily.  As  the  author  remarks,  however,  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  have  by  no  means  been  as  yet  completely  fathomed. 

The  paper  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  ma- 
terial, but  its  scientific  worth  is  considerably  dinlinished  by  the  failure 
to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  rich  extant  literature  dealing  with 

^  Cf.  Carr,  '  A  Visual  lUuaion  of  Motion,'  PsychoXogiotA  Review  Monograph, 
1006. 
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cognate  problems.  A  fuller  account  of  the  details  of  the  procedure 
would  also  have  been  welcome. 

Professor  Swift  contributes  a  suggestive  paper  on  *  Beginning  a  Lan- 
guage.' He  is  himself  the  subject  of  an  experiment  in  learning  Russian, 
the  psychology  of  the  learning  process  being  the  point  at  issue.  Work- 
ing steadily,  but  without  conscious  strain  or  haste,  he  studied  daily  for 
thirty  minutes,  and  then  in  the  ensuing  fifteen  minutes  tested  the  num- 
ber of  words  he  could  read  from  exercises  in  a  beginner's  text-book.  The 
experiment  extended  over  two  and  a  half  months.  The  emplojrment  of 
the  number  of  words  read  affords  an  opportunity  to  reduce  to  the  form 
of  a  curve  the  progress  made  from  day  to  day. 

Like  all  experimental  studies  of  learning,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  is 
aware,  the  results  indicate  that  the  acquirement  of  any  new  proficiency 
of  a  complex  kind  proceeds  in  a  spasmodic  and  irregular  manner,  periods 
of  rapid  advance  alternating  with  periods  of  retardation  and  even  retro- 
gression, without  uniformity  and  without  assignable  reason.  The  author 
regards  his  results  as  confirming  previous  observations  of  his  own  in 
disproof  of  the  Bryan  and  Harter  distinction  between  Mower'  and 
*  higher '  order  habits  as  succeeding  one  another  chronologically  in  the 
learning  process.  Professor  Swift  finds  evidences  of  the  presence  of  both 
forms  from  the  outset.  They  may  differ  in  prominence  from  time  to 
time,  but  both  were  present  up  to  the  end  of  this  test. 

Most  of  the  time  during  the  progress  of  learning  of  any  kind  is  spent 
upon  plateaus,  a  fact  which  under  ordinary  class-room  conditions  must 
inevitably  discourage  both  teacher  and  pupil,  for  it  fails  totally  to  sug- 
gest the  advance  that  subterraneously  is  going  on.  These,  however, 
are  the  periods  of  solid  achievement,  the  times  when  knowledge  and 
dexterity  are  solidifying  into  permanent  possessions.  Examinations 
taken  under  such  conditions  are  likely  to  convey  a  wholly  erroneous  im- 
pression to  the  teacher  who  does  not  appreciate  the  situation. 

Taken  by  itself  Professor  Swift's  study  is  perhaps  rather  slender  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  generalizations  which  he  rests  upon  it.  More- 
over, the  technique  of  the  procedure  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  char- 
nctorizod  by  more  limitations  than  Professor  Swift  is  disposed  to  recog- 
nize. But  the  work  is  extremely  suggestive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  submit  themselves  to  similar  tests.  The  conditions  are  sufii- 
ciently  rei)rosentative  of  ordinary  school  work  to  give  the  results  a  valu- 
able practical  significance  quite  apart  from  their  psychological  merit. 

Professor  Pierce  has  an  admirably  written  and  well-matured  paper 
upon  the  ])rovailing  doctrine  of  a  detached  subconsciousness,  against 
which  he  vigorously  ai)peals.  One's  views  in  the  matter  at  stake  are  in 
the  Inst  analysis  possibly  determined  more  by  temperamental  bias  than 
by  cold  logic.  But  the  author  does  all  that  he  can  to  envisage  his  prob- 
lem (lis])nssionntely  and  with  due  regard  to  demonstrable  fact.  It  re- 
quires no  small  courage  to  confound  the  advocates  of  the  *  split-off  con- 
sciousness,' for  they  are  many  in  number  and  count  among  themselves 
those  who  sit  in  very  high  places.  This  is  not  the  first  occaBion,  howevec 
on  which  Professor  Pierce  has  broken  a  lance  with  them. 
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The  author  first  discriminates  several  divergent  meanings  of  the  term 
subconscious,  selecting  as  the  target  for  his  own  fire  the  *  split-off  con- 
sciousness' concept  referred  to  above.  He  then  postulates  these  canons 
of  procedure  to  hold  in  the  subsequent  examination  and  discussion. 
(1)  "Inference  and  observed  fact  must  be  relentlessly  discriminated'' 
(p.  326).  (2)  "  Of  two  or  more  possible  explanations  for  a  given  fact 
or  set  of  facts  the  simplest  is  always  to  be  chosen."  (3)  "  If  aid  in  ex- 
planation is  to  be  sought  through  analogy,  it  is  analogy  with  the  simple^ 
normal,  well-established,  or  already  accepted  that  is  always  to  be  given 
preference  over  that  with  the  complex  and  exceptional.'' 

Adhering  to  these  familiar  but  often  flouted  principles  of  scientific 
investigation,  he  submits  to  critical  dissection  one  after  another  of  the 
phenomena  commonly  adduced  in  demonstration  of  the  detached  subcon- 
scious, e.  g,,  the  anesthesias,  amnesias  and  aboulias  of  hysterics,  the 
sudden  creations  of  genius,  the  facts  of  automatic  writing  and  crystal 
gazing,  alternating  personality,  et<;.  As  a  result  of  his  exploration  he 
concludes  that  the  most  elevated  status  to  which  the  split-off  subconscious 
could  possibly  aspire  in  the  face  of  the  facts  would  be  that  of  a  working 
hypothesis.  But  in  this  station  it  already  has  a  perfectly  worthy  and 
satisfactory  predecessor,  i.  e.,  the  theory  of  cerebral  or  neural  bases  for 
mental  activities.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  force  of  Pro- 
fessor Pierce's  penetrating  analysis  in  the  space  at  command,  but  a  few 
sentences  may  be  quoted  to  indicate  the  general  lines  which  he  follows. 

"  The  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  subconsciousness  has  made  such  an 
effective  appeal  ...  is,  I  suppose,  because  it  furnishes  a  way  of  dis- 
coursing about  certain  unusual  phenomena  so  as  to  make  them  de- 
scriptively continuous  with  usual  phenomena  of  the  same  or  similar  type.** 
"  These  illustrations  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  continuity 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  too  diligently  courted.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive continuity  chiefly, — a  continuity  whose  principal  merit  lies  in  its 
perpetuating,  by  easy  use  of  analogy,  the  habitual  and  thus  most  oom- 
fortable  way  of  envisaging  the  phenomena  involved.  Over  against  this 
variety  of  continuity  we  have  endeavored  to  place  what  may  be  called 
explanatory  continuity,  the  unremitting  aim  of  which  is  to  refrain  from 
introducing  new  types  of  explanation  in  any  series  of  similar  phenom- 
ena. .  .  ."  "Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  range  automatic  writingB 
under  the  head  of  mechanically  producible  movements,  and  to  view  the 
inspirations  of  genius  as  identical  in  type  with  all  processes  that  arrive 
in  consciousness  without  direct  external  excitation.  The  attempt  to 
maintain  a  descriptive  continuity  .  .  .  has  led  to  a  fashion  of  speaking 
about  the  subconscious  as  if  it  were  a  completely  demonstrated  fact. 
And  from  speaking  of  it  in  this  way,  its  advocates  have  come  to  regard 
it  as  unquestionably  existent."  ''And  the  problem  confronting  him 
who  strives  for  explanatory  continuity  is  whether  he  shall  assume  a  sub- 
consciousness to  account  for  various  mental  oddities  ...  or  shall  try  to 
understand  these  latter  by  appealing  to  the  same  assumptions  of  cerebral 
disorder  or  cerebral  peculiarity  which  have  proved  satisfactory  enoufi^  in 
such  cases  as  aphasic  utterances  and  maniacal  ravings."     ^It  ia  with 
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the  entire  conviction  that  the  dictates  of  a  logically  demanded  explana- 
tory continuity  require  the  consistent  and  thoroughgoing  extension  of 
the  psychophysical  point  of  view  that  the  arguments  of  this  paper  are 
submitted  .  .  ."  (pp.  347-349). 

The  two  final  papers  in  the  volume  deal  with  substantially  the  same 
subject.  Professor  Woodworth  writes  on  the  *  Cause  of  a  Voluntary 
Movement,'  Professor  Burnett  on  *  An  Experimental  Test  of  the  Classical 
Theory  of  Volition.'  The  latter  paper  is  very  brief  and  destitute  of 
correlation  with  other  experimental  work  directed  in  the  same  channel. 
^  Professor  Woodworth's  paper  is  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive 
and  negatively  at  least  possessed,  I  think,  of  great  value.  Its  positive 
conclusion,  however,  embodies  a  fallacy  which  I  regard  as  peculiarly 
seditious  and  subversive  of  sound  psychological  thinking.  I  therefore 
raise  against  it  the  protesting  hand  of  injured  orthodoxy. 

The  author  puts  his  question  in  this  way:  "What  is  the  really  effect- 
ive factor  in  the  consciousness  immediately  preceding  a  movement,  that 
grives  it  its  motor  power?"  (p.  351).  He  exi>erimented  upon  thirteen 
persons,  having  them  execute  various  movements  and  attempt  introspec- 
tively  to  report  their  mental  experiences  in  the  moment  just  preceding 
action.  Despite  many  reports  of  imagery,  kinesthetic,  visual,  auditory, 
etc.,  and  despite  many  cases  in  which  sensations  were  present,  a  large 
number  of  instances  are  reported  in  which  neither  sort  of  element  could 
be  detected,  and  Professor  Woodworth  evidently  thinks  that  in  many 
cases  where  these  factors  were  found  they  were  supernumeraries  and  not 
indispensable  causative  elements.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  neither 
images  nor  sensations  are  indispensable  antecedents  of  volitionally  con- 
trolled movements.  He  thinks  we  must  conclude  to  the  operation  of 
naked  thoughts.  ''The  thought  may  be  clothed  in  sensorial  images, 
.  .  .  but  they  are  after  all  only  clothes,  and  a  naked  thought  can  per- 
fectly well  perform  its  function  of  starting  the  motor  machinery  in 
action  and  determining  the  point  and  object  of  its  application  "  (p.  392). 

The  reviewer  takes  issue  with  this  conclusion  on  three  scores.  (1) 
The  procedure  adopted  is  incompetent  to  the  securing  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  (2)  The  results  reported  do  not  prove  what  is  alleged  of  them. 
(3)  The  '  naked  thought '  concept  is  a  logical  abstraction  finding  no  real 
psychological  basis  in  a  careful  examination  of  consciousness.' 

To  do  justice  to  cither  Professor  Woodworth  or  myself  on  these  points 
of  difference  would  require  more  space  than  can  properly  be  taken,  but 
briefly  my  criticisms  come  to  this:  As  regards  the  first  point,  I  object 
that  [as  I  understand  the  report]  all  the  movements  examined  were  too 
well  mastered,  too  habitual,  to  throw  fairly  into  the  foreground  the 
sensory-idcational  elements  emphasized  in  gaining  control  of  them.  Bair's 
study,"  quoted  by  Professor  Woodworth,  shows  clearly  how  helpless  we  are 
in  getting  control  of  a  really  new  coordination  until  sensory  material 
comes  in  to  help  us  out     Indeed,  the  author's  account  of  his  own  cxperi- 

'  On  a  hcreny  germane  to  this,  i.  c,  '  imagplens  thought.'  nee  a  diMUssion 
between  ProfeMor  Stout  and  the  writor  in  the  Philosophical  Review,  1807,  1898. 
*  PBjfchological  Review,  1901. 
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ments  upon  control  of  the  toe  movements  brings  out  the  same  fact>  of 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  be  oblivious.*  In  such  exx)eriment8  as  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  mere  command,  heard  or  seen,  is  a  quite  sufficient  cue 
to  produce  the  movement,  for  what  Professor  James  calls  the  *  remote  ideas' 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  associated  with  their  appropriate 
consequences,  and  a  command  constitutes  one  of  the  various  forms  the 
remote  idea  may  take. 

Under  point  two,  I  should  say  that  the  occasional  inability  to  detect 
sensuous  forerunners  of  the  act  did  not  indicate  the  existence  of  naked 
thoughts,  but  simply  the  condition  suggested  in  the  paragraph  aboye, 
i,  e.,  a  causal  (in  the  author's  sense)  connection  between  verbal  thoughts 
given  as  commands  (auditory  or  visual)  and  specific  movements. 

Under  the  third  point  I  urge  that  the  doctrine  of  the  *  naked  thouglit/ 
the  'imageless  thought,'  is  based  on  a  radicaUy  erroneous  identification 
of  the  meaning,  or  cognitively  dynamic,  aspect  of  all  thoughts  with  a 
distinct  psychic  entity.  The  attempt  to  summon  Professor  James's  rela- 
tional activities  to  the  support  of  this  pale  entity,  as  well  as  the  effort 
to  find  comfort  for  it  in  the  activities  of  the  associative  centers,  are  alike 
calculated  simply  further  to  confound  confusion. 

On  the  negative  side  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  experi- 
ments and  a  number  of  issues  are  raised  which  will  well  repay  investiga- 
tion. The  whole  course  of  the  investigation  indicates  that  the  *  classical 
theory,'  if  soimd,  needs  further  exegesis.  The  author  and  the  reviewer, 
for  example,  evidently  interpret  it  differently.  The  relatively  small 
representation  of  kinesthetic  elements  is  significant,  and  the  considerable 
number  of  these  which  are  certainly  peripheral  and  not  central  in  origin 
bears  upon  the  recent  discussions  of  kinesthetic  imagery,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  does  not  refer.  He  comments,  too,  upon  the  disparity 
which  often  obtains  between  the  preliminary  image  of  a  movement  and 
the  movement  itself  when  this  occurs.  This  disparity  attaches  to  the 
rate  of  the  movement,  its  precision  and  other  qualitative  characteristics. 
But  all  these  observations,  however  intrinsically  interesting,  lose  most 
of  their  crucial  significance  and  become  irrelevant  for  the  present  issue 
because  of  the  relatively  habitual  nature  of  the  movements  studied,  which 
require  for  their  execution  only  the  slightest  and  most  transitory  erf 
*  remote '  cues.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Professor  Woodworth 
is  correct  in  regarding  most  of  these  reported  images  as  unessential 
hangers-on. 

Professor  Burnett's  experiments  were  made  only  on  himself,  and 
hence  have  a  more  limited  bearing  than  those  just  under  discussion. 
He  found  that  when  he  voluntarily  attempted  to  secure  images  of  variious 
movements,  the  rates  at  which  the  movements  were  executed  was  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  rates  at  which  they  were  imaged.  The  move- 
ments were  of  the  rhythmic  kind  represented  by  tapping.  He  employed 
chiefly  kinesthetic  and  visual  images,  but  a  few  tests  seem  to  have  in- 
volved auditory  images  also. 
—  *  'Attention  was  directed  to  the  toe  itself,  to  the  Bensations  arisiqg  |a  ffc 
.   .   .'  (p.  367). 
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Like  Professor  Woodworth's  work,  this  experiment  is  intrinsically 
interesting  as  a  study  in  the  disparities  between  our  motor  capacities 
and  our  abilities  to  frame  definite  images  of  the  movements  involved  in 
these  capacities.  But  also  like  that  study,  the  procedure  appears  to  the 
reviewer  incompetent  to  the  task  of  supporting  the  conclusions  erected 
upon  it.     No  test  based  upon  habitual  movements  can  hope  to  reveal  theH 

Lnner  mechanism  of  movements  in  the  early  stages  of  voluntariness  when! 

Control  is  being  acquired.  And  it  is  only  here  that  unequivocal  and 
relatively  easy  introspection  is  possible.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  defender 
of  the  'classical  theory'  has  ever  contended  that  a  premonitory  image 
definitely  precedes  each  step  in  a  series  of  well-established  coordinations 
like  tapping.  It  is  the  whole  act— consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
taps — for  which  we  give  the  cue,  and  in  such  a  case  again  the  cue  may 
be  a  command  or  some  utterly  fleeting  image.  But  in  some  form  or 
other  adequate  introspection  will,  in  the  reviewer's  judgment,  always 
reveal  some  anticipatory  conscious  process  in  which  sensuously  colored 
material  is  present.  To  say  that  *  any  mental  state  whatever  may  be  the 
antecedent  of  an  intentional  act'  is  in  no  way  to  circumvent  this  asser- 
tion, because  there  is  no  mental  state  whatever  wholly  destitute  of  all  , 
sensuous  content. 

James  Rowland  Axoell. 
University  or  Chicago. 
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The  Science  Press  announces  that  hereafter  the  series  known  as 
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Psychology.  The  former  will  be  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederidc  J.  E.  Woodbridge  and  the  latter  under  that  bf  Professor 
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A  PROBLEM  OF  EVIDENCE  IN  RADICAL  EMPIRICISM 

TF  one  were  inclined  to  derive  light  and  solace  from  epigrams 
-■-  one  might  well  say  that  the  intellectual  labors  of  the  ordinary 
man  consist  in  gathering  facts  and  their  evidences,  while  those  of 
the  philosophers  are  peculiarly  identified  with  the  task  of  learning 
the  relation  between  facts  and  their  evidences.  Whether  such  a 
sunmiary  phrase  tells  the  whole  truth  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  states 
Q  goodly  part  of  it ;  for  theories  of  knowledge  and  theories  of  exist- 
ence have  thus  far  been  little  more  than  theories  of  the  relations 
obtaining  between  accepted  or  rejected  facts  and  the  grounds  of  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Men  accept  certain  things  naively ;  in  times 
of  stress  they  search  for  justifications  of  their  belief:  finally,  given 
the  scheme  of  justification — to  be  called  science,  religion,  logic,  or 
even  philosophy,  according  to  the  attitudes  taken  by  men  of  different 
temperaments  toward  their  final  world  views — the  professional  phi- 
losopher appears  upon  the  scene,  prepared  to  dissect  the  established 
systems  of  bolstered  beliefs.  And  in  the  structural  relation  dis- 
covered between  facts  and  their  proofs  he  hopes  confidently  to  find 
a  fact  profounder  than  any  of  those  being  scrutinized. 

This  hope  and  this  procedure  are  found  imbedded  in  the  philo- 
sophical attitudes  of  modem  thinkers,  most  conspicuously,  though,  in 
the  thinking  of  genetic  psychologists,  humanists,  pragmatists  and 
radical  empiricists.  Not  what  men  believe,  but  how  they  come  to 
believe  what  they  do,  and  the  relation  of  beliefs  to  rea.sons — this  is 
the  trreat  theme  of  to-day  and  of  every  day.  And  the  reason  for  its 
greatness  consists  in  its  retroactive  bearing  upon  human  beliefs; 
knowhulge  about  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  a  belief  comes 
to  be  evi(l(»nced  for  or  against  must,  we  are  told,  influence  the  belief 
itself.  As  confirmatory  of  this  claim,  one  might  readily  cite  the 
humanists'  revelations  of  postulates  and  aver  that  any  beliefs  whose 
pr(K)fs  appeal  to  these  postulates  in  any  way  are  thereby  strengthened 
not  one  whit. 

This  matter  of  the  postulates  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  here  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  somewhat  profounder  and  more  perplexing  issue 
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raised  in  the  case  of  the  relation  between  facts  generally  and  their 
empirical  existence.  This,  too,  has  been  viewed  and  treated  as  what 
may  well  be  called  the  limiting  case  of  the  relation  between  facts  and 
their  evidences ;  in  it,  then,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  controversial 
points  whittled  down  to  exceeding  sharpness.  The  situation  is  as 
follows:  The  radical  empiricist  claims  that  'while  one  part  of  experi- 
ence leans  upon  another  part,  experience  as  a  whole  leans  upon 
nothing,' — is  self-sustaining,  in  short.  Both  physical  and  psychical 
orders  are  wholly  inside  of  experience,  therefore,  being  nothing  other 
than  experienced  qualities  standing  in  different  sorts  of  relations  to 
one  another.  This  much  is  stated  as  conclusion.  Turning  to  the 
reasons  leading  up  to  the  above  view,  we  find  them  all  consisting  in 
certain  assumptions  about  the  relation  between  facts  and  their  evi- 
dences.    The  following  illustrations  will  make  this  clear: 

1.  **  Whatever  terminates  the  chain  of  intermediary  acts  realizing 
or  exemplifying  a  meaning  was,  because  it  now  is,  what  the  idea — ^the 
intended  meaning— ^* had  in  mind.'  "  This  assertion  reduces  to  a 
declaration  that  what  is  actually  meant  by  any  given  thought  is 
identifiable  with  the  demonstrable  or  demonstrated  meaning.  The 
demonstration  consists,  roughly,  in  giving  concretely  the  tangible, 
empirical  things  meant.  The  thing  originally  meant  is  a  part  and 
function  of  its  own  evidence,  we  are  informed. 

2.  For  this  reason  apparently  the  second  assertion  is  made, 
namely,  that  a  thing  and  the  sensation  of  it  are  identical.  The 
supreme  evidence  of  anything  is,  generally  speaking,  the  evidence  of 
the  senses.  What  a  thing  is — ^means — ^is  what  it  is  sensed  (perceived) 
as.  In  the  ideal,  limiting  case  of  evidence  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  thing  and  the  evidence  of  its  nature  and  existence.  Or, 
to  use  an  old  phrase  with  slightly  altered  meaning,  a  directly  experi- 
enced thing  is  self-evident,  or,  better,  self-evidencing.  The  limit  of 
evidence  is  the  thing  to  he  evidenced. 

3.  Most  significant,  though,  is  the  assumption  involved  in  the 
arguments  for  the  autonomy  of  experience  and  against  the  reality  of 
transmentals.  It  has  been  noted  by  sundry  radical  empiricists  and 
allied  thinkers  that  every  evidential  fact,  every  confirmation  or  ex- 
planation of  whatever  degree  of  convincingness,  is  itself  empirical. 
This  has  led  its  discoverers  to  declare  that  every  fact  is  empirical 
and  only  empirical;  all  of  which  assumes  that  the  empirical  char- 
acter  of  all  evidential  facts,  situations,  objects,  etc,  constitutes  an 
invariable  part  of  the  evidence, 

4.  This  assumption  is  often  used  by  radical  empiricist  and  sub- 
jectivist  alike,  notably  in  arguments  against  transmentals.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  that  every  attempt  to  prove  the  possible  existence 
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of  transmentals  leaves  us  in  an  endless  regress.  As  soon  as  you  assert 
your  belief  in  a  transmental  you  must  either  describe  this  by  in- 
telligible words  or  refer  to  immediate  experience  to  signify  what  it 
is, — so  we  are  told.  Every  time  a  new  description  or  reference  is 
made,  a  regress  to  new  experiences  is  accomplished,  and  this  must  be 
repeated  indefinitely. 

The  reader  will  readily  recall  many  other  familiar  illustrations 
like  these.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  problem  in  the  logic  of  evidence 
which  appears  in  the  above  declarations.  Is  it  true  that  the  empir- 
ical character  of  evidential  facts  constitutes  a  new  fact  to  be  added, 
as  further  evidence,  to  these  same  evidential  facts?  Is  it  true  that 
the  empirical  character  constitutes  evidence  for  or  against  any  fact 
whatsoever? 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  may  first  be  very  general ;  we  may 
say  that  it  is  logically  possible  that  certain  features  of  evidential 
facts  may  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  to  be  evidenced.  Thus, 
if  all  the  testimony  against  an  alleged  criminal  were  delivered  in 
Enjrlish,  this  fact  would  not  necessarily  constitute  evidence  for  or 
against  the  defendant.  Again,  if  all  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
to  a  deed  came  from  blue-eyed  persons,  nothing  would  be  gained 
from  this  coincidence.  Generalizing,  we  may  say  that  common 
features  of  evidential  facts  may  or  may  not  constitute  evidence  about 
the  evidential  value  of  these  facts  or  about  the  thing  to  be  evidenced. 
Wt»  must  now  inquire  whether  the  particular  feature  of  'givenness* 
is  or  is  not  such  evidence. 

At  the  threshold  of  our  problem  we  encounter  another  which, 
lackt*y-like,  nuist  be  treated  before  we  may  go  further.  It  is  the 
pn)l)h»m  of  distinguishing  description  from  evidence.  Perhaps  in 
this  we  may  eventually  find  the  master-problem  disguised.  The 
radical  empiricist  and  his  sympathizers  are  frankly  engaged  in 
describing  the  eddies,  currents  and  fluids  in  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness; when  telling  what  a  given  thing  means  they  point  out  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  experiences  in  which  the  fulfillment  of  the  meaning 
terminates.  Meaning  is  identified  with  fulfillment  of  meaning.  In 
like  manner,  to  tell  what  a  thing  is  is  to  indicate  certain  embodying 
s(Misations  and  fiH»lings.  It  is  not  enough  to  indicate  the  sensed  or 
felt  qualities,  for  these  latter  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
psychic  states  in  and  through  which  they  appear;  appearing  quality 
and  act  of  appearing  are  merely  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
pure  experience.  (Jranting  this  to  be  a  correct  description,  which 
I  think  we  may  with  some  slight  later  qualification,  are  we  free  to 
follow  the  radical  empiricist  in  his  next  step  of  giving  both  aspects 
in  ((uestion  the  same  logical  rating  as  evidences  for  the  autonomy  of 
experience? 
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I  feel  sure  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  this,  and  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  a  mere  description,  however  accurate,  proves 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  implications  of  the  things  described. 
Description  bears  the  same  logical  relation  to  evidence  that  deduction 
bears  to  induction,  roughly  speaking.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
when  description  is  strictly  internal  (and  hence  abstract),  the  result 
being  literally  an  analysis  of  the  given  and  nothing  more.  The  parts 
reached  through  analysis  always  have  certain  implications,  i.  e.,  stand 
in  certain  definite  relations  to  other  objects;  but  the  mere  empirical 
presence  of  the  parts  does  not  constitute  their  external  relations  nor 
their  internal  structure.  There  is  no  need  of  citing  cases  to  prove 
this  point,  for  the  most  radical  of  empiricists  will  grant  it.  A 
description  of  the  contents  of  a  given  empirical  moment,  therefore, 
simply  indicates  the  evidencing  facts,  but  is  not  itself  evidence.^ 
One  fact  is  evidence  for  or  against  another  one  whenever  the  former 
is  experienced  somehow  or  other  as  involving  the  existence  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  latter.  This  evidential  relation  itself  has  to  be 
experienced,  to  be  sure;  but  here,  just  as  in  the  original  instance, 
the  relation  is  in  no  wise  characteristically  qualified  by  its  own  empir- 
ical existence.  We  might,  with  only  a  slight  risk  of  misinterpreta- 
tion, revive  Kant's  cry  in  a  new  form  and  say  that  empirical  exist- 
ence is  not  a  predicate  of  objects.^  This  is  substantially  what  the 
pragmatist  means  when  he  says  that  'things  are  given  in  the  most 
diaphanous  medium  imaginable. '  Waiving  momentarily  the  problem 
as  to  the  influence  a  supposed  medium  might  have  upon  mediated 
objects,  we  may  probably  succeed  in  inducing  the  pragmatist  to 
admit  that  at  least  some  of  the  mediated  objects  relate  to  one  another 
with  the  most  superb  independence  of  the  medium  real  or  fancied. 

In  reply  to  all  this  the  radical  empiricist  has  a  ready  and  effective 
remark.  Every  fact  about  which  anybody  can  raise  a  discussion 
must  ipso  facto  be  experienced.  In  spite  of  all  apparent  independ- 
ence in  the  variations  of  things  with  respect  to  their  bare  empirical 
existences,  the  hard  truth  still  remains  that  this  very  independence  so 
dear  to  the  realist  is  known  only  in  and  through  an  experience.  And 
with  this  unchallengable  fact  that  independence  itself  depends  upon 

*  It  is  understood  here,  of  course,  that  description  is  merely  non-evidential 
with  reference  to  the  described  facts  and  their  implications.  It  ought  to  go 
without  saying  that  any  description  as  act  is  itself  a  fact  of  another  order  and 
capable  of  having  its  own  implications.  This  point  will  be  dealt  with  in  another 
connection  later  on. 

'I  \vould  not  have  this  construed  too  literally;  the  Kantian  thesis  rests 
upon  a  misconception  about  the  nature  of  existence.  Existence  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  certain  relations,  being  involved  in  something  else,  gives  us  a  very 
different  view  from  that  held  by  Kant.  The  above  allusion  is  more  literary 
than  literal. 
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experience  in  order  to  be  known,  the  realist's  house  of  cards  tumbles 
to  a  purely  empirical  floor.  This  oft  proclaimed  fact  is  the  one 
which  has  been  hurled  at  the  heads  of  transcendentalists  since  time 
immemorial;  it  is  the  ancient  cry  of  the  sensationalist,  the  idealist 
and  the  empiricist.  It  seems  overwhelming,  this  proof  that  we  can 
not  jump  out  of  our  own  skins.  And  yet  I  make  bold  to  say  that  there 
never  has  been  and — let  us  pray — never  will  be  a  philosophical  dogma 
more  equivocal,  more  misleading,  more  hopelessly  corrupt  than  this 
crushing  credo  of  our  contemptuous  contemporaries.  If  this  be 
orthodoxy,  then  is  truth  of  the  devil.  And  if  it  be  orthodoxy,  it 
would  be  piety  to  squelch  it. 

The  squelching,  though,  is  so  ver>'  simple  that  it  runs  the  danger 
of  being  rejected  as  inadequate.  It  is,  in  brief,  this:  the  empiricist 
is  guilty  of  the  most  glaring  pctitio  principii.  All  that  he  says  is 
that,  in  order  to  know  an  object  to  be  somehow  independent  of 
experience,  this  independence  must  be  itself  experienced.  Nobody 
would  care  to  waste  breath  in  denying  this  crass  tautolog>\  Nobody 
has  ever  imagined  that  a  certain  thing,  in  order  to  be  known  as 
having  a  certain  character,  need  not  be  known  as  having  that  char- 
acter! In  order  to  make  the  known  thing  identical  with  the  know- 
ing of  it,  the  radical  empiricist  is  forced  to  the  pitiful  makeshift  of 
pleading  that  the  thing  is  never  known  to  have  that  character  save 
when  it  is  known!  ]\Iay  the  gods  refrain  from  interrupting  us  here 
with  bursts  of  laughter!  The  grand  finale  is  yet  to  come.  This 
startling  fact  gravely  revealed  to  an  audience  expectant  of  portentous 
things  is  declared  to  be  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that  nothing 
(experieneeal)lo)  can  be  in  any  true  sense  independent  of  experience 
and,  conversely,  that  experience  as  a  whole  leans  upon  nothing. 
After  hearing  this  verdict  of  radical  empiricism,  I  am  sorely  tempted 
to  i)ut  the  radical  over  the  empiricism  and  call  the  root  of  the  matter 
an  irrational.  For,  in  bare  syllogistic  form  the  theory  reduces  to 
this: 

1.  .1  stands  in  a  certain  relation  only  when  it  is  in  that  relation. 

2.  Therefore  the  existence  of  .1  in  that  relation  proves  that  A 

can  not  exist  save  in  that  relation. 
'].  Suppressed  minor  jnrmise:  That  relation  of  *1   is  A*s  only 

relation. 
But  this  suppressed  assumption  is  just  what  the  radical  empiricist 
sui)p()S(»s  he  has  proved  by  his  observations  and  analyses  of  experi- 
eiiot*.  We  are  free  now  to  turn  loose  hi.<i  blood-brother,  the  humanist, 
upon  him;  the  blood-brother  will  show  his  misguided  relative,  per- 
haps, that  the  autonomy  of  experience  has  been  a  postulate  all  the 
time  and  that  the  bizarre  concatenation  of  facts  and  conclusions  is 
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like  a  dachshund  eating  his  own  tail  and  deriving  sustenance  there- 
from. 

Let  us  leave  the  comedy  to  which  we  have  been  invited  by  alluring 
bill-boards.  Turn  to  the  precise  formulation  of  the  erroneous  theory 
of  evidence  underlying  the  radical  empiricist's  hypotheses.  Does 
that  theory  not  reduce  to  the  following  postulates? 

1.  The  common  peculiarity  of  all  evidential  facts  constitutes  the 
real  limit  of  the  evidential  function  of  these  facts.  In  other  words, 
the  genus  determines  the  classes  and  genera  to  which  its  own  mem- 
bers may  belong.  All  evidential  facts  are  ipso  facto  members  of  the 
genus,  'experiences/  This  genus  exercises  a  limiting  control  over  its 
members  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  these  can  be  members  of  some 
other  genus  {of  the  same  or  higher  order).  Any  implications  of 
empirical  facts  which  make  these  or  other  facts  appear  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  members  of  the  empirical  genus  are  to  be  rejected  as 
errors.  From  this  follows,  as  a  logical  postulate,  what  the  empiricist 
has  advanced  as  a  conclusion : 

2.  There  can  be  no  other  equally  inclusive  genus.  'Empirical 
fact'  is  identical  metaphysically  with  'existence.'* 

The  ordinary  man,  after  realizing  the  meaning  of  all  this,  feels 
justified  in  asking  the  radical  empiricist  where  and  how  he  has  dis- 
covered this  unique  characteristic  of  the  experience  genus.  Is  there 
any  evidence,  even  that  of  simple  analogy,  presented  within  experi- 
ence which  hints  at  this  curious  logical  'eminent  domain'?  The 
answer  is  apt  to  be  negative,  for  both  psychologist  and  biologist  and 
naif  man  agree  that  experience  is,  in  some  slightly  understood  man- 
ner, an  outgrowth  and  function  of  something  not  merely  empirical. 
If  the  radical  empiricist  accepts  this  hypothesis,  is  he  not  forced  into 
the  dilemma  of  saying  either  that  experience  can  not  be,  qua  experi- 
ence, an  evidence  of  its  own  self-sufficiency  or  else  that  experience 
is  essentially  self-contradictory?  Would  not  the  horrors  of  Hegel 
warn  him  against  this  second  horn  ?  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
confess,  after  all,  that  the  bare  empirical  character  of  experienced 
things — far  from  proving  either  the  omnipotence  or  the  triviality  of 
experience — is  absolutely  non-evidential  (at  least  in  our  present 
problem)  ? 

Walter  B.  Pitkin. 

Columbia  Unhebsity. 

*  Let  us  not  burden  the  radical  empiricist  with  the  paradox  of  self-represen- 
tation here.  Some  of  his  partners  in  logical  crime  have  shackled  themeelves 
with  their  own  handcuffs  by  observing,  in  the  above  postulate,  that  *  ezist«tice ' 
is  itself  a  member  of  the  genus  '  experience '  and  that  '  experience  as  a  genua ' 
reappears  within  the  genus  'experience.'  Then  follows  the  delirium  of  philo- 
sophical mathematics  and  mathematical  philosophy.  Great  are  the  penaltiei 
of  little  sins  if  these  sins  be  in  logic. 
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DISCUSSION 

UNITY   AND    THE   WORLD   GROUND 

"VTR.  SCHILLER'S  interesting  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
-^-^  unity  in  his  article  entitled  'Idealism  and  the  Dissociation 
of  Personality'^  suggests  a  crying  need  for  a  more  definite  determina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  unity  we  should  attribute  to  the  world  ground. 
Small  agreement  exists  among  authors  as  to  what  are  the  essentials 
of  this  unity.  It  is  said,  idealism  fails  to  secure  a  true,  fundamental 
unity  because  of  the  extreme  contrast  between  the  unity  as  found  in 
the  finite  mind  and  that  claimed  to  be  in  the  universal  mind.  A 
quotation  from  the  above  article  will  best  serve  to  develop  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  said,  **In  a  sane  human  mind  the  contents  of  its  con- 
sciousness exist  harmoniously  together ;  they  are  not  independent  of, 
nor  hostile  to,  each  other;  they  succeed  or  even  supplant  each  other 
without  a  pang,  in  a  rational  and  agreeable  way;  even  where  there 
is  what  is  metaphorically  called  a  mental  'struggle,'  the  process  is 
not  painful  to  the  contents,  but  if  to  any  one,  to  the  mind  as  a  whole 
which  feels  the  struggle  and  the  distress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  thoughts  of  a  universal  mind,  what  a  chaos  we 
must  think  that  mind  to  be!  How  strangely  dissevered  into  units 
which  seem  independent  and  shut  up  in  themselves!  How  strange 
that  each  of  its  thoughts  should  fight  for  its  own  hand  with  so  little 
regard  for  the  rest,  and  fight  so  furiously !  How  strange,  in  short, 
upon  this  hypothesis  that  the  world  should  appear  as  it  does  to  us  I 

On  the  face  of  the  apparent  facts,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  assertions  of  idealistic  monism  are  not  plausible.  The  world 
on  the  face  of  it  looks  like  the  outcome  of  a  rough-and-tumble  tussle 
between  a  plurality  of  constituents,  like  a  coming  together  and  battle- 
ground of  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of  beings.  It  seems,  in  a  word, 
essentially  pluralistic  in  character.  And  if,  nevertheless,  we  insist 
on  forcing  on  it  a  monistic  interpretation,  does  it  not  seem  as  though 
that  monism  could  only  be  carried  through  on  the  lowest  plane  on 
which  existences  really  seem  to  be  continuous,  viz.,  as  extended 
bodies  in  space?  In  other  words,  must  not  our  monism  be  material- 
istic rather  than  idealistic!" 

In  analyzing  this  quotation  one  finds  a  striking  variation  in  the 
criterions  for  unity.  In  what  shall  a  metaphysical  unity  consist? 
For  instance,  shall  we  say  that  a  harmonious  togetherness  is  more  of 
a  unity  than  a  distressing  togetherness?  If  so,  what  kind  of  har- 
moniousness  should   we   seek?     But   is  not   a   fundamental   unity 

'  This  JouBXAL,  Auguit  30,  1000. 
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essential  to  any  hostility?  The  absence  of  pain  is  surely  not  a 
greater  proof  of  unity  than  the  presence  of  pain.  Does  a  rational 
and  agreeable  procedure  possess  the  only  patent  right  to  final  unity  t 
Is  even  chaos  possible  except  in  a  true  unity?  Disagreement  as 
well  as  agreement,  pain  as  well  as  joy,  discord  as  well  as  harmony, 
chaos  as  well  as  order,  if  real,  mean  nothing  if  not  included  in  some 
form  of  a  real  structural  totality. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  world  of  facts  exhibits  only  mutual 
changes  or  concomitant  variations,  but  that  in  order  to  explain  this 
fact  we  are  impelled  to  assume  a  dynamic  interaction  of  things; 
which  interaction  in  turn  implies  a  unitary  self-sufficient  world 
ground.  This  view  arises  from  the  notion  that  mutual  variations 
in  time  are  only  formal  relations,  independent  and  separate  from 
things  and  real  only  in  particular  minds ;  that  the  only  real  objective 
relation  is  dynamic  determination.  This  is  certainly  a  common  sci- 
entific attitude,  and  a  view-point  of  Lotze  and  Bowne.  And  yet  our 
talk  about  the  mutual  change  of  the  world  of  facts  means  nothing 
if  not  a  reality  of  the  facts,  which  again  is  as  real  an  implication  of 
the  unity  of  the  world  as  any  dynamic  interaction  you  might  choose 
to  have.  The  denial  of  interaction  might  imply  the  *  falling  asunder 
into  dynamically  disconnected  units,'  but  not  into  a  totally  dis- 
connected plurality.  Even  a  real  plurality  would  mean  nothing 
except  as  it  expressed  some  form  of  a  structural  unity,  at  least  of 
totality  and  exclusion. 

Withness  or  togetherness  is  as  true  a  unity  as  any  unity  you  may 
choose.  It  is  merely  one  that  allows  disjunction  in  the  quality  con- 
tinuiuns  of  the  content,  in  contrast  to  its  extreme  opposite  type, 
which  requires  an  absolute  non-differentiation. 

The  problem  of  pluralism  and  of  monism  is  not  a  problem  of  * 
total  disjunction  versus  non-differentiation,  but  a  problem  of  the 
choice  and  implication  of  types  of  unity.  What  unity  shall  we  con- 
sider final?  What  other  forms  of  unity  does  it  imply?  For  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  possible  that  a  mutual  variation  implies  dynamic 
unity  or  that  a  withness  implies  a  conscious  unity  of  manifoldness 
which  in  turn  may  imply  some  form  of  dynamism.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  whether  experience  demands  that  all  things  shall  dynam- 
ically effect  each  other  only  externally,  or  whether  a  certain  part 
of  the  world  shall  have  a  through  and  through  dynamic  active  rela- 
tion while  other  parts  exhibit  only  external  mutual  changes,  in  any 
case  it  is  a  question  of  the  implication  of  unities  and  of  the  consistent 
use  of  those  implied. 

In  contrasting  the  unity  of  the  finite  mind  with  that  of  the  in- 
finite, the  extreme  difference  in  the  unity  of  the  contents  of  a  finite 
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mind  is  pointed  out  as  a  discrepancy  in  the  analogy  of  a  universal 
mind.  A  struggle  between  the  contents  of  a  finite  mind  is  said  to 
be  painful  not  to  the  contents,  but  to  the  mind  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  universal  mind  must  be  one  in  which  pain  is  pain  to 
the  content  as  well  as  to  the  whole  mind.  In  what  sense  is  it  true 
that  in  a  finite  mind  a  struggle  or  pain  is  such  only  to  the  whole 
mind?  In  some  sense  a  pain  in  one's  arm  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
painful  in  the  color  experience  of  the  paper  on  the  wall.  It  is  not 
in  the  color  experience  of  the  paper  on  the  wall  nor  in  various  other 
simultaneous  experiences.  It  is  clear  that  to  say  it  is  painful  to  the 
mind  as  a  whole  is  to  refer  to  one  type  of  unity  expressed  in  finite 
minds;  a  type  to  which,  no  doubt,  we  most  often  as  personalities 
refer,  but  which  is  not  the  only  meaning  of  wholeness  that  appeals 
in  our  life.  When  we  say  it  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  a  whole  we 
refer  to  a  unity  of  manif oldness ;  a  unity  of  transcendence  as  illus- 
trated in  our  perception  of  the  extent  of  colored  surface.  When  we 
emphasize  the  mutual  isolation  of  experienced  contents  and  thereby 
deny  their  presence  in  the  mind  as  a  whole,  we  refer  to  a  type  of 
unity  which  we  may  call  a  unity  of  quality  continuums  in  the  con- 
tent ;  a  unity  that  does  not  recognize  transcendence,  which,  however, 
in  reality  may  be  there.  This  non-transcendent  type  of  unity  is 
most  commonly  experienced  in  our  dealings  with  the  physical  world. 
Each  of  these  types  of  unity  plays  equally  forceful  parts  in  our 
mental  life,  or  we  should  never  have  had  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  sensationalism  and  spiritualism. 

If  we  seek  to  analyze  in  what  sense  a  finite  pain  or  other  ex- 
perience is  not  a  pain,  etc.,  to  the  content,  we  find  it  becomes  in- 
creasinjrly  difficult  to  tell.  The  pain,  though  it  be  only  a  so-called 
state  of  a  larger  fact  and  though  it  be  completely  present  to  the 
ninnifold  consciousness,  nevertheless  has  an  individuality  of  its  own 
or  it  could  not  even  be  a  state.  An  absolute  dependence  means  an 
aksolute  non-differentiation;  the  type  of  unity  sought  by  Plotinus, 
the  mystic.  Individuality  may  vary  all  the  way  from  mere  quality 
distinction  to  kinesthetic  action  and  free  will;  from  localized  feeling 
to  a  manifold  awareness  as  expressed  in  selves.  Though  we  in 
normal  life  are  directly  aware  of  the  higher  forms  of  individuality 
to  only  a  limited  extent,  yet  even  if  we  were  directly  aware  of  other 
free-will  acts  and  feelings  of  other  conscious  selves,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  our  unity  of  manifoldness  as  essentially  different  in  kind 
from  that  we  now  experience  in  relation  to  the  qualities  of  percep- 
tion. There  would  not  be  a  unity  of  quality  continuum  through 
action,  since  there  would  be  strife,  nor  in  purpose,  since  there  would 
be  opposing  ends,  nor  in  desire,  since  there  would  be  a  difference 
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in  meaning,  but  there  would  still  be  a  unity  of  transcendence  to 
which  the  contents  would  be  also  immediate  facts.     The  contents  in 
one  sense  would  not  be  the  universal  fact  any  more  than  we  could 
say  the  color  space  we  perceive  is  we.      And  the  Infinite  in  real- 
izing our  ignorance  would  not  thereby  become  blind  any  more  than 
we,  in  realizing  the  color  or  sound,  become  solely  color  or  sound.    The 
infinite  unity,  according  to  such  a  view,  though  realizing  to  the 
fullest  the  finite  life,  would  not  necessarily  be  exhausted  therein. 
There  would  be  practical  usage  in  finite  life  for  saying  God  and  the 
world  are  one  and  God  is  not  the  world.      The  unity  as  thus  de- 
scribed would  be  more  than  a  material  unity.     A  material  unity  is 
never  a  unity  of  manif oldness ;  it  essentially  neglects  transcendence. 
Suppose,  though,  one  insists  on  a  monism  'carried  through  on 
the  so-called  lowest  plane  on  which  existences  really  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuous, viz.y  as  extended  bodies  in  space.'     Suppose  one  proposes 
a  materialistic  monism.      From  an  analytical  point  of  view,  how, 
after  all,  shall  we  differentiate  this  type  of  unity  from  the  supposed 
higher  idealistic  unities  ?     The  limits  of  the  article  forbid  more  than 
arbitrary  statements  of  our  point  of  view.     Three  ideas  seem  com- 
monly to  be  characteristic  of  space  and  matter.     First,  in  space  we 
have  an  extensive  use  of  the  identity  of  exclusion  in  which  any  part 
is  presumed  to  be  restricted  to  itself  and  which  does  not  of  itself 
have  any  reference  aspect,  either  internally  or  to  facts  outside. 
This  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  assertion  that  space  and  matter 
are  unconscious,  dead  facts.     As  one  author  puts  it:  **The  law  of 
space  is  the  mutual  externality  of  every  part  to  every  other." 
Second,  there  seems  to  be  no  finality  or  determinate  organization  of 
the  portions  of  space  or  matter,  i.  e,,  the  divisions  and  the  so-called 
relations  of  the  parts  of  space  and  of  matter  seem  absolutely  arbi- 
trary.    Third,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  aspect  of  wholeness  from 
the  point  of  view  of  space  or  matter  as  commonly  viewed.     Every 
unity  ascribed  appears  to  be  formal  and  external.     As  Bradley  puts 
it:  **A  space  or  a  part  of  space  that  really  means  to  be  a  solid  is  a 
self-contradiction.     Anything  extended  is  a  collection,  a  relation  of 
extendeds,  which  again  are  relations  of  extendeds,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely"; a  statement  not  true  of  space  as  experience  fact,  but  only 
true  from  a  certain  abstract  point  of  view;  a  position  which  when 
realized  implies  not  a  breaking  up  of  a  unity  into  finer  and  finer 
pieces,  but  a  total  ceasing  of  all  spatial  fact,  i.  e.,  the  difficulty  of 
space  is  not  that  of  infinite  divisibility  nor  that  of  infinite  continuity, 
but  the  use  of  space  as  an  ultimate  limit  of  the  notions  of  exclusion 
or  indifference,  arbitrariness  and  non-transcendence;  notions  detri- 
mental to  true  unity. 
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However,  what  shall  we  say  is  the  character  of  the  iinity  obtained 
between  the  world  mind  and  finite  mind  by  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
a  changing  threshold?  Says  Mr.  Schiller:  **It  is  clearly  quite  easy 
...  to  conceive  individual  minds  as  arising  from  the  raising  of 
the  threshold  in  a  larger  mind,  in  which,  though  apparently  discon- 
nected, they  would  really  all  be  continuously  connected  below  the 
limen,  so  that  on  lowering  it  their  continuity  would  again  display 
itself,  and  mental  processes  could  pass  directly  from  one  mind  to 
another.  Particular  minds,  therefore,  would  be  separate  and  cut 
off  from  each  other  only  in  their  visible  or  supraliminal  parts,  much 
as  a  row  of  islands  may  be  really  the  tops  of  a  submerged  mountain 
chain,  and  would  become  continuous  if  the  water-level  were  suffi- 
ciently lowered.*'  A  lowering  of  the  threshold  means  a  becoming 
conscious  of.  A  raising  of  the  threshold  means  a  ceasing  to  be  con- 
scious of.  Hence  a  raising  of  the  threshold  in  the  larger  mind 
moans  a  diminution  of  the  consciousness  of  that  mind,  at  the  expense 
of  which  there  appears  presumably  an  increase  of  consciousness 
among  the  finites.  What  would  the  apparent  disconnection  thus 
mean?  To  whom  would  it  be  apparent?  What,  might  we  ask, 
would  the  real  connection  below  the  limen  be?  To  what  mind 
would  it  be  a  present  real?  If  not  to  any,  then  evidently  we  fall 
short  of  idealistic  monism.  But  shall  we  say  the  continuity  found 
upon  lowering  the  threshold  is  the  same  identical  fact  it  was  before 
it  became  an  experience  in  some  mind?  If  so,  then  evidently  we 
are  not  contending  for  idealistic  monism.  But  to  identify  experi- 
enced fact  with  non-experienced  fact  seems  absurd.  What,  though, 
is  our  criterion  of  a  mental  fact?  To  be  a  mental  fact  seems  to  be 
a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  when  it  is  not  a  fact  of  consciousness  it 
seems  to  be  no  fact  of  mind  at  all.  A  ceasing  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  large  mind  would  hardly  mean  a  transference  of  that  state  to 
a  finite  mind.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  puzzle  to  tell  in  what  its  reality 
consisted  upon  its  severance  from  the  large  mind.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  show  what  its  incorporation  as  a  state  of  the  little 
minds  would  mean.  However,  a  lowering  of  the  threshold  in  finite 
minds  would  clearly  seem  to  mean  an  inverse  change  in  the  larger 
mind;  a  situation  clearly  at  variance  with  fact  as  described  by  ideal- 
istic monism.  By  this  inverse  change  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
finites  and  that  of  the  universal  mind  a  theoretical  point  might  be 
reached  by  a  lowerinj^  of  the  thresholds  in  all  the  finites,  where  the 
larj^e  mind  would  vanish  altogether  and  pluralism  would  again  be 
the  problem ;  a  situation  hardly  acceptable  to  idealistic  monism.  If 
it  be  said,  a  lowering  of  the  threshold  means  simply  an  increase  of 
knowledge  and  not  necessarily  an  inverse  relation  as  asserted  above, 
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our  problem  is  thereby  merely  proposed  anew,  for  we  have  now  to 
determine  what  kind  of  knowledge  we  mean. 

The  illustration  of  the  row  of  islands  would  hardly  satisfy  ideal- 
ism, for  the  plurality  of  the  islands  is  an  external  plurality.  Inter- 
nally, according  to  the  illustration,  all  finite  minds  would  be  as 
immediately  conscious  of  the  infinite  mind  as  is  the  infinite  of  them. 
To  whom  would  the  water-level  belong?  Evidently  we  have  here 
a  dualism  which  idealism  would  fain  accept.  But  in  any  case,  is  not 
the  unity  of  the  water  and  islands  as  true  a  unity  as  that  of  the 
submerged  mountain  chain? 

J.  H.  ParI/EY. 

Lawrence  University. 


THE   MAD   ABSOLUTE 


MR.  GORE,  in  this  Journal  for  October  11,  tries  very  neatly 
to  turn  ]\Ir.  Schiller's  joke  on  the  absolute  against  the  joker, 
and  I  suppose  that  those  whom  the  latter  gentleman's  jokes  vex  are 
correspondingly  content. 

But  are  the  tables  turned  ? 

It  is  we  in  our  dissociated,  finite  shapes  who  are  mad,  says  Mr. 
Gore,  and  not  the  absolute.  The  absolute  in  its  integrated  shape 
is  the  very  beau  ideal  of  sanity,  and  in  our  own  successful  quest  of 
it,  he  adds,  lies  our  only  hope  of  cure.  Get  confluent  with  one 
another,  restore  the  original  unbrokenness  of  our  infinitely  inclusive 
real  self,  and  the  universe  will  wake  up  well. 

But  in  the  name  of  all  that's  absolute  how  did  it  ever  get  so 
sick?  That  we  finite  subjects  are  sick  we  know  well  enough,  and 
no  philosophy  beyond  the  plainest  lessons  of  our  finite  experience  is 
needed  to  teach  us  that  more  union  among  ourselves  would  be 
remedial.  But  if  all  these  distracted  persons  of  ours  really  signify 
the  absolute  in  a  state  of  madness,  why,  how  or  when  did  it  get  mad  ! 
If  it  was  ever  sane,  its  friends  ought  surely  to  explain.  Moreover, 
in  that  case  must  it  be  supposed  that  we  have  once  for  all  superseded 
and  abolished  its  primal  wholeness,  or  does  the  wholeness  still  obtain 
entire  behind  the  scenes,  coexisting  with  our  fragmentary  persons, 
and,  like  another  Sally  Beauchamp,  knowing  about  us  all  the  while 
we  know  so  little  about  it? 

If  the  former  alternative  be  the  true  one,  we  are  back  in  the 
time-process  and  the  m^'stery  of  a  fall,  reedited  in  these  days  by 
Messrs.  Renouvier  and  Prat.  Mr.  Gore's  monist  puts  the  case  in 
time-form,  as  a  dramatic  event,  and  seems  to  adopt  this  horn  of  the 
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dilemma.  But  another  monist  might  consider  this  unorthodox,  and 
insist  that  the  absolute  is  'timeless'  and  that  it  lives,  Sally-like, 
alongside  of  our  split-off  selves. 

But  in  this  latter  case  what  would  be  the  significance  of  that  re- 
union of  these  selves,  from  which,  according  to  the  absolutist  philos- 
ophy, we  are  to  hope  for  a  cure?  Is  it  to  produce  a  second  abso- 
lute, duplicating  the  first  one?  Or  is  it  to  be  imagined  as  a  reab- 
sorption  rather,  with  only  the  one  indivisible  primary  absolute  left? 
How  ought  we  to  conceive  it  at  all?  Reabsorption  would  seem  in- 
admissible on  absolutist  principles.  It  would  hardly  go  without 
the  time-process;  and  would  moreover  be  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
cure  of  a  disease  upon  the  eternal  absolute  subject,  much  as  an 
eruption  may  break  out  and  be  *  resolved'  again  upon  one's  skin. 
But  the  absolute  can  have  no  skin,  no  outside. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  w^hether  Mr.  Gore's  monist  has  greatly  helped 
his  client's  plight.  Nor  would  it  essentially  mend  matters  for  him 
simply  to  declare  that  the  absolute  is  eternally  three  things— its 
pure  identical  self,  the  finite  emanation  or  eruption  and  the  reab- 
sorption, all  in  one.  And  yet  I  believe  that  the  path  that  Mr. 
Schiller  and  he  have  struck  into  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  important 
lead.  The  absolute  is  surely  one  of  the  great  hypotheses  of  philos- 
ophy; it  must  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Its  advocates  have  usually 
treated  it  only  as  a  logical  necessity ;  and  very  bad  logic,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  have  they  invariably  used.  It  is  high  time  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  world-consciousness  should  be  discussed  seriously,  as  we  dis- 
cuss any  other  (juestion  of  fact;  and  that  means  inductively  and  in 
the  light  of  all  the  natural  analogies  that  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
No  philosophy  can  ever  do  more  than  interpret  the  whole,  which 
is  unknown,  after  the  analogy  of  some  particular  part  which  we 
know.  So  far,  Fechner  is  the  only  thinker  who  has  done  any  elab- 
orate work  of  this  kind  on  the  world-soul  question,  although  Royce 
deserves  praise  for  having  used  arguments  for  analogy  along  with 
his  logical  proofs.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  Fechner's  successors, 
if  ht»  (»V(T  have  any,  must  make  great  use  of  just  such  cases  as  the 
ont^  so  admirably  analyzed  and  told  by  Dr.  Prince.* 

Wiu-UM  James. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Morton  Prinoo,  '  Tlie  DiBsociation  of  a  Personality.* 
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REVIEWS   AND   ABSTRACTS    OF   LITERATURE 

Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms,     H.  S.  Jennings.     Columbia  Univer" 

sity  Biological  Series,  X.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      1906. 

Pp.  xiv  +  366. 

This  book  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs, for  it  is  the  most  detailed,  accurate  and  complete  description,  an- 
alysis and  interpretation  of  the  behavior  of  lower  organisms  in  existence. 
More  than  this,  the  work  stands  alone,  the  first  representative  of  a  class 
of  books  in  which  animal  behavior  is  to  receive  thoroughly  scientific 
treatment. 

This  review  consists  of  two  parts:  an  objective  statement  of  the 
contents  of  Professor  Jennings's  book  and  a  subjective  criticism  and 
evaluation  of  the  same. 

The  *  behavior  of  the  lower  organisms '  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  presents  an  account  of  the  activities  of  unicellular  organ- 
isms, the  second  a  description  of  the  behavior  of  the  lower  metazoa,  and 
the  third  an  analysis  of  the  facts  of  parts  one  and  two  with  a  discussion 
of  certain  theories  of  reaction.  The  materials  of  these  three  parts  will 
be  described  in  turn. 

Part  I.  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  structure,  movements,  reactions 
to  stimuli  and  modifications  in  behavior  of  amoeba,  bacteria,  Paramecium, 
and  other  infusoria.  Amoeba,  it  is  shown,  responds  to  all  stimuli  which 
influence  higher  animals.  Its  responses,  which  may  be  classified  as  iK>8i- 
tive  reactions,  negative  reactions  and  food  reactions,  are  determined  aa 
to  the  nature  and  direction  of  movement  in  part  by  the  location  of  the 
stimulus,  in  part  by  the  internal  conditions  of  the  organism.  Unequal 
stimulation  of  the  body  causes  movement  toward  or  away  from  the  source 
of  the  stimulus,  whereas  a  condition  of  general  stimulation  induces  an 
irregular  contraction  without  definite  movement.  Adaptive  movements 
are  attained  by  a  process  of  trial  not  unlike  that  seen  in  higher  animals. 
Or  as  the  author  sums  up  the  matter :  "  The  stimulus  induces  movement 
in  various  directions  (as  defined  by  internal  causes).  One  of  these  direc- 
tions is  then  selected  through  the  fact  that  by  subjecting  the  animal  to 
new  conditions,  it  relieves  it  from  stimulation.  This  is  our  first  example 
of  *  selection  from  among  the  conditions  produced  by  varied  movements/ 
— a  phenomenon  playing  a  large  part,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  behavior 
of  organisms"  (p.  22).  The  reactions  of  amoeba  are  not  stereotyped, 
but  instead  vary  greatly  in  correspondence  with  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  organism  as  well  as  in  external  conditions.  There  is  good,  evidence 
of  the  modification  of  behavior  by  experience. 

Bacteria  are  found  to  exhibit  one  simple  reaction  of  preeminent  im- 
portance,— the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  movement.  This  occurs  when- 
ever the  organism  chances  to  swim  into  the  region  of  an  unfavorable 
condition.  A  stimulus  causes  not  a  definitely  directed  movement  away 
from  the  source  of  stimulation  as  occurs  in  amoeba  and  in  many  other 
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organisms,  but  movement  in  various  directions  until  finally  the  stimulus 
is  avoided.  Here,  as  in  amoeba,  success  is  the  result  of  trial  movements, 
there  is  *  selection  from  among  the  conditions  produced  by  varied  move- 
ments.' 

Paramecium,  because  of  its  structure,  swims  in  a  spiral  course.  It 
reacts  to  repellent  stimuli  in  a  perfectly  regular  way  by  swimming  back- 
ward, turning  toward  a  structurally  defined  side,  the  aboral,  and  then 
swimming  forward  in  a  new  direction.  If  the  stimulus  be  again  en- 
countered, the  same  reaction  is  repeated.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
after  swimming  backward  for  some  distance,  in  the  stimulus-avoiding 
reaction,  Paramecium  moves  so  that  its  anterior  end  swings  about  in  a 
circle  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with  conditions  all  around  the  circle. 
Whenever  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  stimulus  is  lacking,  the  organ- 
ism moves  forward  in  its  usual  manner.  Thus  there  is  a  sort  of  trying 
or  testing  of  the  environment.  In  addition  to  the  progressive  movements 
of  Paramecium,  many  of  which  may  be  classed  as  positive  reactions,  and 
the  avoiding  or  negative  reactions  just  mentioned,  there  are  two  other 
forms  of  reaction:  local  contractions  of  the  ectosarc  and  discharge  of 
trichocysts.  These  latter  reactions  are  relatively  unimportant  for,  as 
the  author  points  out,  the  *  action  system '  of  Paramecium  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  swimming  in  a  spiral  course,  with  its  features  of  forward 
movement,  revolution  on  the  long  axis,  and  swerving  toward  the  aboral 
side.  Variations  in  the  relations  of  a  few  definite  simple  movements 
result  in  the  behavior  of  this  organism. 

Professor  Jennings  gives  the  following  vividly  drawn  picture  of  the 
daily  life  activities  of  a  Paramecium :  "  An  individual  is  swimming  freely 
in  a  pool,  parallel  with  the  surface  and  some  distance  below  it.  No  other 
stimulus  acting,  it  begins  to  respond  to  the  changes  in  distribution  of  its 
internal  contents  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  line  with  gravity.  It 
trios  various  new  positions  until  its  anterior  end  is  directed  upward,  and 
continues  in  that  direction.  It  thus  reaches  the  surface  film.  To  this 
it  responds  by  the  avoiding  reaction,  finding  a  new  position  and  swimming 
along  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Now  there  is  a  strong  mechanical 
jar, — some  one  throws  a  stone  into  the  water,  perhaps.  The  Paramecium 
Htarts  back,  trit^s  certain  new  directions,  and  finishes  by  reacting  to 
gravity  in  the  reverse  way  from  its  former  reaction;  it  now  swims  down- 
ward. But  this  soon  brings  it  into  water  that  is  notably  lacking  in 
oxygen.  To  this  change  it  responds  as  before,  trying  new  conditions  till 
it  has  come  near  the  surface  again.  Swinuning  forward  here,  it  ap- 
proaches a  region  where  the  sun  has  been  shining  strongly  into  the  pool, 
heating  the  water.  The  Paramecium  receives  some  of  this  heated  water 
in  the  current  passing  from  the  anterior  end  down  the  oral  groove. 
Thereupon  it  pauses,  swings  its  anterior  end  about  in  a  circle,  and  find- 
ing that  the  water  coming  from  one  of  the  directions  thus  tried  is  not 
heate<l,  it  proceeds  forward  in  that  direction.  This  course  leads  it 
perhaps  into  the  region  of  a  fresh  plant  stem  which  has  lately  been 
crushed  and  has  fallen  into  the  water.      The  plant  juice,  oozing  out, 
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alters  markedly  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  water.  The  Parame- 
cium soon  receives  some  of  this  altered  water  in  its  ciliary  current. 
Again  it  pauses,  or  if  the  chemical  was  strong,  swims  backward  a  dis- 
tance. Then  it  again  swings  the  anterior  end  around  in  a  circle  till  it 
finds  a  new  direction  from  which  it  receives  no  more  of  this  chemical; 
in  this  direction  it  swims  forward  "  etc.  (p.  104). 

In  chapters  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  other  infusoria  important 
differences  in  the  activities  of  members  of  this  group  of  unicellular  or- 
ganisms are  discussed.  And,  as  Paramecium  is  relatively  unresponsive 
to  photic  stimulation,  the  reactions  to  light  of  stentor  and  euglena  are 
described  in  detail.  In  these  organisms  reactions  to  light  are  caused  by 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  illumination,  and  the  stimulus  is  avoided  by 
trial  of  different  directions  of  movement. 

The  reactions  of  infusoria  to  the  electric  current  differ  in  principle 
from  those  to  most  other  forms  of  stimulation  in  that  the  organism  does 
not  try  different  directions  of  movement  in  what  appears  to  be  a  search 
for  a  certain  environmental  condition,  but  instead  moves  now  in  one  way, 
now  in  another  according  to  the  strengths  of  action  of  the  current  upon 
the  motor  organs  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  While  admitting  that 
it  is  purely  a  laboratory  pro<luct,  the  author  sees  fit  to  describe  and  dis- 
cuss the  reaction  to  electric  currents  and  the  theories  of  this  reaction  in 
considerable  detail. 

The  presentation  of  facts  of  behavior  of  Part  L  is  concluded  by  a 
chapter  on  the  modifiability  of  behavior  in  infusoria,  behavior  under 
natural  conditions  and  habits  of  feeding.  Since  attached  forms  ore 
most  favorable  for  the  study  of  these  aspects  of  behavior,  stentor  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  material  of  the  chapter.  The  behavior  of  this  simple 
organism  is  not  stereotyped  and  invariable  as  has  been  supposed  by  many 
who  have  discussed  animal  behavior  without  studying  it,  but  alters  from 
moment  to  moment  with  changes  in  external  conditions  and  with  those 
changes  in  internal  conditions  which  result  from  experience.  "  The  same 
individual  does  not  always  behave  in  the  same  way  under  the  same  ex- 
ternal conditions,  but  the  behavior  depends  upon  the  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  animal.  The  reaction  to  any  given  stimulus  is  modified 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  animal,  and  the  modifications  are  regulatory, 
not  haphazard,  in  character.  The  phenomena  are  thus  similar  to  those 
shown  in  the  *  learning '  of  higher  organisms,  save  that  the  modifications 
depend  upon  less  complex  relations  and  last  a  shorter  time"  (p.  179). 

The  mass  of  facts  concerning  the  behavior  of  unicellular  organisms 
presented  in  this  part  of  the  book  proves  conclusively  that  they,  like 
higher  animals,  *  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.' 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  behavior  of  certain  of  the  multicellular  or- 
ganisms, the  lower  metazoa,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  coelenterata, 
the  worms  and  the  Crustacea.  As  representatives  of  the  ccelenterata,  the 
behavior  of  the  fresh-water  hydra  and  of  the  medusa  gonionemus  is 
fully  described.  The  action  system  of  each  of  these  organisms  is  dia^ 
cussed.     To  strong  stimulation  the  ccelenterata  respond  by  a  contraction 
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which  tends  to  remove  them  from  the  source  of  a  harmful  stimulus  and 
to  move  them  toward  the  source  of  a  favorable  stimulus.  Locally  acting 
stimuli  produce  more  or  less  definitely  directed  movements  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  structure  of  the  animal.  Both 
hydra  and  gonionemus  have  a  few  definite  simple  reactions,  but  where 
these  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  environmental  situation  other 
forms  of  activity,  less  stereotyi)ed  in  character,  appear.  As  the  author 
remarks  after  describing  the  rejecting  reaction  of  sea  anemones :  "  This 
whole  reaction  is  characterized  by  great  flexibility  and  variability.  The 
debris  sets  in  operation  certain  activities;  if  these  do  not  put  an  end  to 
the  stimulation,  other  activities  are  induced,  till  one  is  successful.  This 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  behavior  in 
the  lower  organisms"  (p.  203). 

In  this  part  of  the  book  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement 
often  repeated  by  the  author  that  the  internal  or  physiological  states  of 
the  organism  in  large  measure  determine  behavior.  In  the  case  of  the 
flatworm  planaria,  six  different  conditions  of  the  organism  are  described, 
each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  forms  of  reaction.  "  The  different 
physiological  conditions  are  determined  largely  by  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual worm,  so  that  in  this  sense  its  behavior  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
its  experience"  (p.  253).  This  statement  is  true  of  certain  of  the  Crus- 
tacea also,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  behavior  of  crabs  and  crayfish 
is  modifiable  and  varies  with  the  conditions  to  which  an  individual  hap- 
pens to  be  subjected.  This  fact  is  most  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the 
flatfomi  convoluta,  for  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  worm  migrates 
downward  into  the  sand  of  the  seashore  when  the  tide  rises  and  upward 
when  the  tide  falls,  and  further,  that  this  rhythmic  change  in  reaction 
occurs  even  when  the  tidal  changes  do  not  affect  the  animal.  In  an 
aciuariuni  this  alternation  of  downward  and  upward  movement  continues 
for  about  two  weeks,  so  the  worm  may  be  said  to  retain  its  habit  of  reac- 
tion for  this  length  of  time. 

Comparing  the  behavior  of  the  coelcntcrata  with  that  of  the  protozoa, 
the  author  writes:  "We  find  no  radical  difference  between  the  two.  In 
th(^  (Mi»l('iiterates  there  are  certain  cells — the  nerve  cells — in  which  the 
l)h.vsi<)l<)gi(Mil  chang<»8  accompanying  and  conditioning  behavior  are  spe- 
cially pronounced,  but  this  proiluces  no  essential  difference  in  the  char- 
act(T  of  th(»  behavior  itself.  As  in  the  protozoa,  so  here,  we  find  behavior 
based  largely  on  the  process  of  jierforming  continued  or  varied  movements 
which  «ul)j(H*t  the  organism  to  diff(?rent  conditions  of  the  environment, 
with  wlci'tion  of  some  and  rejection  of  others"  (p.  230). 

Part  III.  ccmsists  of  an  analysis  of  the  facts  concerning  the  behavior 
of  lower  organisms  of  Parts  I.  and  11..  with  a  discussion  of  certain  of 
the  inii)ortant  theories  of  behavior  and  inter|>retation8  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  Professor  Jennings  has  given 
a  strictly  objective  account  of  the  activities  of  many  lower  organisms; 
in  the  third  part  he  considers  the  relations,  origin  and  significance  of 
the  features  of  behavior  which  are  prominent  in  these  organisms. 
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There  is  no  essential  difference,  we  are  told,  between  the  activities  of 
the  protozoa  and  the  metozoa;  the  behavior  of  one  is  no  more  machine- 
like  than  that  of  the  other.  Even  the  possession  of  a  nervous  system  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  behavior.  Such  are  the  somewhat  startling 
statements  with  which  this  part  of  the  book  opens. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  of  reaction  in  unicellular  organisms 
indicates  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  *  local  action 
theory  of  the  tropisms.'  Instead  of  reacting  to  a  stimulus  which  affects 
different  parts  of  the  body  unequally  by  turning  directly  toward  or  away 
from  the  side  stimulated,  most  of  these  organisms  with  varying  degrees 
of  thoroughness  try  different  directions  and  finally  select  that  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  stimulus  is  either  increased  or  decreased,  according 
as  the  condition  is  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Precise  orientation,  as 
assumed  in  the  local  action  theory  of  the  tropisms,  either  does  not  occur 
at  all  or  if  it  does  it  is  brought  about  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error  in- 
stead of  by  the  local  action  of  the  stimulus.  Of  the  unicellular  organ- 
isms it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  local  contraction  or  expansion  on  the 
side  of  the  organism  stimulated,  but  instead  a  reaction  of  the  animal  as 
a  whole. 

But  the  author  goes  even  further  in  his  attack  upon  the  applicability 
of  this  theory  of  the  tropisms  and  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  of  little 
value  even  as  an  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the  lower  multicellular 
organisms.  His  words  on  this  subject  demand  quotation.  "We  must 
then  conclude  from  our  examination  of  the  facts  that  for  the  lower 
organisms  taken  into  consideration  in  the  present  work,  the  local  action 
theory  of  tropisms  is  of  comparatively  little  value  for  interpreting 
behavior.  This  theory  uses  and  attempts  to  make  of  general  application 
certain  elements  here  and  there  observable  in  the  behavior  of  some  organ- 
isms. But  in  many  organisms  even  these  elements  are  almost  completely 
lacking,  and  in  no  organism  that  we  have  taken  up  does  this  theory  ade- 
quately express  the  nature  of  behavior.  The  tropism  as  applied  to  animal 
behavior  in  the  sense  we  have  considered,  is  not  an  elementary  factor; 
it  is  only  a  more  or  less  artificial  construction,  made  by  combining  certain 
elements  of  behavior  and  omitting  others  that  are  of  most  essential 
significance.  It  makes  use  of  certain  simple  phenomena  that  actually 
exist,  but  elevates  these  into  a  general  explanation  of  directed  behavior, 
for  which  they  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  prevalence  of  this  local 
action  theory  of  tropisms  as  a  general  explanation  of  behavior  in  lower 
organisms  is  based  only  on  an  incomplete  knowledge  and  an  insufficient 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  behavior"  (p.  274). 

To  the  question,  is  the  behavior  of  lower  organisms  comi>osed  of 
reflexes?  a  negative  answer  is  given.  If  the  reflex  be  defined  as  an 
act  which  is  invariable,  and  this  is  really  the  only  conmionly  used  defini- 
tion in  objective  terms  that  can  be  accepted  in  this  connection,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  Parts  L  and  XL  to  main- 
tain that  the  behavior  of  any  of  the  unicellular  organisms  or  of  the  lower 
multicellular  organisms  is  made  up  of  simple  acts  which  may  be  dasaed 
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as  reflex.  "  The  behavior  of  Paramecium  and  the  sea  urchin  is  reflex  if 
the  behavior  of  the  dog  and  of  man  is  reflex  .  .  ."  (p.  281).  The  author, 
therefore,  concludes  that  the  concept  of  the  reflex  act  as  a  unit  of  activity, 
invariable  and  unanalyzable,  comparable  to  the  atom  of  physics  in  certain 
important  respects,  is  not  adequate  for  the  description  of  the  facts  of 
behavior  as  he  finds  them. 

In  chapters  on  the  *  analysis  of  behavior '  the  determining  factors  of 
behavior,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  are  discussed  in  their  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  movements  made  by 
lower  organisms.  These  factors  are  internal  and  external.  Behavior 
may  be  determined  by  any  or  all  of  the  following  five  conditions:  the 
present  external  stimulus;  previous  stimuli;  previous  reactions;  progres- 
sive internal  changes ;  the  tendency  toward  the  resolution  of  physiological 
states  into  one  another.  As  a  result  of  analysis  "  the  three  most  signifi- 
cant features  of  behavior  appear  to  be  (1)  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  reactions  by  the  relation  of  external  conditions  to  the  internal 
physiological  processes,  and  particularly  the  general  principle  that  inter- 
ference with  these  processes  causes  a  change  in  behavior;  (2)  reaction  by 
varied  or  overproduced  movements,  with  selection  from  the  varied  condi- 
tions resulting  from  these  movements^— or,  in  brief,  reaction  by  selection  of 
overproduced  movements;  (3)  the  law  of  the  readier  resolution  of  physio- 
logical states  after  repetition.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  produces 
the  regulatory  character  of  behavior.  The  second  and  third  furnish  the 
mainsprings  for  the  development  of  behavior,  the  second  being  construct- 
ive, the  third  conservative"  (p.  312). 

Behavior  develops,  that  is,  becomes  more  effective,  more  regulatory,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  following  direc- 
tions: (1)  increase  in  delicacy  of  discrimination;  (2)  the  appearance  of 
reactions  to  representative  stimuli — a  stimulus  which  has  no  important 
reaction  value  becomes  the  sign  of  a  decidedly  beneficial  or  harmful 
stimulus  and  calls  forth  the  reaction  which  is  appropriate  to  the  latter; 

(3)  increase  in  the  complexity  and  permanency  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  the  interaction  of  external  and  internal  changes; 

(4)  the  acquirement  of  new  and  more  regulatory  ways  of  reacting  through 
selection  from  among  varied  movements.  "  Through  the  principle  of  the 
production  of  varied  movements,  and  that  of  the  resolution  of  one  physio- 
logical state  into  another,  anything  that  is  possible  is  tried,  and  anything 
that  turns  out  to  be  advantageous  to  the  organism  is  held  and  made  per- 
manent "  (p.  319).  Development  in  accordance  with  these  two  principles 
at  times  results  in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  response  to  a  certain 
situation  in  place  of  the  series  of  trial  movements.  Such  fixed  responses 
are  the  reflexes,  tropisms,  habits  and  instincts  of  higher  animals.  (5) 
Congenital  variations  with  respect  to  any  of  the  above  changes. 

Supposing  that  the  directions  of  change  enumerated  should  suffice  to 
account  for  the  development  of  behavior  in  the  individual,  how  is  racial 
development  to  be  explained?  Since  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters of  behavior  has  not  been  proved,  this  simple  method  of  explanation 
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is  not  available,  although  the  author  admits  that  the  problem  of  inherit- 
ance can  not  be  considered  as  settled.  Natural  selection,  guided  by  indi- 
vidual accommodation,  serves  to  account  for  certain  features  of  racial 
behavior.  Does  it  account  for  all?  This  question  the  book  does  not 
answer.  Instead  of  attempting  it  the  author  shows  how  natural  selection 
might  be  supposed  to  bring  about  the  development  of  behavior  in  the  race. 

Kegulation  in  behavior  results  from  the  fact  that  interference  with  the 
physiological  processes  of  the  organism  brings  about  varied  movements 
which  subject  the  organism  to  different  conditions,  one  of  which  relieves 
the  interference  and  thus  causes  the  changes  in  behavior  to  cease.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  the  fundamentally  important  principles  of  regula- 
tion are:  (1)  selection  from  among  a  series  of  trial  movements  of  the 
one  which  relieves  the  organism  of  conditions  which  interfere  with  the 
physiological  processes,  and  (2)  the  stamping  in,  or  fixing,  of  the  success- 
ful movement  through  the  readier  resolution  of  physiological  states  after 
repetition  (p.  345). 

Professor  Jennings  believes  that  there  is  no  gulf  between  the  behavior 
of  lower  organisms  and  the  so-called  psychic  behavior  of  higher  animals. 
For  few,  if  any,  of  the  objective  characters  of  the  behavior  of  higher 
animals  are  lacking  in  the  behavior  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of 
this  book.  "  From  the  lowest  organisms  up  to  a  man  behavior  is  essen- 
tially regulatory  in  character,  and  what  we  call  intelligence  in  higher 
animals  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  same  laws  that  give  behavior  its 
regulatory  character  in  the  protozoa"  (p.  335), 

Concerning  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  lower  organisms,  it  is 
the  author^s  belief  that  no  amount  of  increase  in  our  objective  knowledge 
can  ever  solve  the  problem  for  us.  The  problem  of  the  existence  of 
consciousness  beyond  the  self  is  indeterminate.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  objective  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  con- 
sciousness is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
"  The  writer  is  thoroughly  convinced,  after  a  long  study  of  the  behavior 
of  this  organism,  that  if  amoeba  were  a  large  animal,  so  as  to  come  within 
the  every-day  experience  of  human  beings,  its  behavior  would  at  once  call 
forth  the  attribution  to  it  of  states  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  hunger, 
desire,  and  the  like,  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  we  attribute  these 
things  to  the  dog"  (p.  336). 

To  complete  this  objective  statement  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
behavior  of  the  lower  organisms,  it  should  be  added  that  the  work  is 
admirably  illustrated  and  has  a  list  of  the  esi)ecially  important  papers 
on  the  subject  in  point  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
and  valuable  bibliography  of  works  on  the  behavior  of  lower  organisms  at 
the  end.     There  is  a  very  complete  index  to  facilitate  reference. 

Up  to  this  point  this  review  has  been  merely  a  statement,  in  the  words 
of  the  author  so  far  as  possible,  of  important  points  made  in  the  book. 
Were  our  consideration  of  the  matter  to  end  here  nothing  would  have 
been  accomplished  which  the  author  himself  could  not  have  done  much 
better.  We  shall,  therefore,  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion  and  criticism 
of  the  work. 
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There  are  two  results  of  Professor  Jennings's  studies  which  appear 
as  the  central  thoughts  of  the  book.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
behavior  of  lower  organisms  is  complex,  variable  and  frequently  of  the 
trial  and  error  sort  instead  of  being,  as  has  usually  been  supposed  here- 
tofore, simple,  invariable  and  unmodifiable.  The  other  fact  is  that  the 
local  action  theory  of  the  tropisms,  which  has  been  so  extensively  used 
to  account  for  the  reactions  of  lower  organisms,  does  not  agree  with  the 
facts  of  behavior  in  most  of  the  unicellular  organisms  and  in  many  of 
the  lower  multicellular  animals,  for  instead  of  orienting  directly  and 
precisely  with  reference  to  a  given  stimulus  by  reason  of  the  local  action 
of  the  stimulus,  they  usually  exhibit  a  series  of  trial  movements  which 
are  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  two  general  conclusions  of  the  book  has  not  been  over- 
emphasized by  the  author,  although  he  has  built  his  entire  work  about 
them  and  has  used  all  his  materials  of  fact  to  justify  them. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  investigations  which  have  led  to  these  con- 
clusions were  entered  upon  with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  them,  for  when 
the  author  began  his  work  on  the  *  Reactions  to  Stimuli  in  Unicellular 
Organisms,'  just  ten  years  ago,  he  laid  stress  upon  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  seemingly  complex  activities  to  simple  and  relatively  uni- 
form acts  and  used  terms  in  the  description  of  the  reactions  of  the 
organisms  which  justify  the  inference  that  he  believed  in  the  satisfactori- 
ness  of  the  local  action  theory  of  the  tropisms.  But  during  the  ten 
years  between  the  beginning  of  his  researches  and  the  writing  of  the 
*  l^chnvior  of  the  Lower  Organisms,'  the  accumulation  of  facts  has  led  to 
a  Vj''^<Iii"1  change  in  the  author's  opinion  on  these  matters.  To-day  he 
strongly  oi)pose8  the  view  that  behavior  is  composed  of  invariable  reflexes 
which  are  often  determined  by  the  local  action  of  a  stimulus. 

With  reference  to  the  two  chief  points  of  the  book,  the  following  criti- 
cism may  be  offered.  Too  little  emphasis  is  given  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  what  appears  to  the  observer  to  be  a  series  of  trial  movements  is 
really  the  repetition  of  a  certain  act.  The  external  effect  of  the  repeti- 
tion is  not  precisely  the  same  each  time,  for  the  organism  is  constantly 
bein^^  brought  into  new  relations  to  its  environment.  One  can  not  help 
asking',  after  all  is  there  not  some  fundamental  difference  between  the 
80-rnlliMl  trial  movements  of  unicellular  organisms  and  the  trial  and  error 
behavior  of  higher  animals? 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  local  action  of  a  stimulus  may  not 
giv«'  nrigin  to  a  series  of  movements  which  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  trijil  movements.  Orientation  to  a  stimulus,  even  by  local  action, 
is  imt  in  all  cas(»s  precise;  the  organism  moves  too  far  and  has  to  change 
the  «lircotion  of  motion,  or,  perhaps  because  of  a  conflict  of  stimuli,  it 
start •^  to  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether 
the  author's  opi)osition  to  the  local  action  of  stimuli  may  not  lead  inex- 
periinoed  investigatcirs  to  think  that  all  reactions  are  of  the  trial  and 
error  type.  Possibly  it  would  have  been  better  had  certain  instances  of 
reaction  without  trial  been  given  greater  prominence.      Professor  Jen- 
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nings  has  not  disproved  the  existence  of  local  action:  he  has  shown  that 
the  behavior  of  many  of  the  lower  organisms  in  certain  instances  need 
not,  and  in  other  cases  can  not,  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  such  action. 
It  remains  for  some  one  to  determine  whether  a  stimulus  ever  brings 
about  a  movement  by  local  action  instead  of  by  changing  the  condition 
of  the  entire  organism. 

Unforunately,  the  author  has  not  dealt  rigorously  and  in  an  original 
manner  with  the  concept  of  reflex  action.  The  definition  which  he  ac- 
cepts for  purposes  of  description — an  invariable  reaction  to  a  stimulus — 
is  obviously  unsatisfactory,  for  if  one  thing  is  plain  it  is  that  no  organic 
reaction  is  invariable.  Had  he  either  formulated  a  definition  in  terms 
of  the  results  of  his  investigations  or  simply  said  there  is  no  such  things 
as  reflex  action  as  commonly  conceived  and  then  proceeded  with  his  care- 
ful analysis  of  behavior,  there  would  have  been  greater  gain.  The  upshot 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Professor  Jennings  has  no  unit  of  action  and 
apparently  is  not  very  hopeful  of  finding  one.  He  has  shown  that  those 
acts  which  are  commonly  called  reflex  are  far  from  being  simple,  in 
many  cases,  and  are  never  invariable.  The  question  remains,  is  there 
a  simple,  unanalyzable  organic  process  which  may  be  used  for  descriptiye 
purposes  as  a  unit  of  action? 

By  his  researches  Professor  Jennings  has  made  himself  the  authority 
on  the  behavior  of  unicellular  organisms.  His  book  is  admirable  with 
respect  to  material,  method  of  presentation  and  form.  Its  present  im- 
portance can  be  fairly  judged  only  when  one  realizes  that  it  undermines 
the  prevalent  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  behavior  of  lower  organisms 
and  narrows  to  a  fraction  of  its  present  reach  the  applicability  of  the 
most  influential  theory  of  the  reactions  of  lower  organisms  that  has  ever 
been  proposed.  Its  future  influence  will  certainly  be  tremendous,  for  it 
is  a  work  which  will  determine  the  direction  of  research  as  well  as  mould 
popular  and  scientific  opinion.  It  is  the  most  important  book  on  animal 
behavior  that  has  ever  been  written. 

EOBERT  M.  YeRKES. 

Habvard  University. 

The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  Herman  Harrell  Horne, 
Ph.D.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1906.  Pp.  xiii  +  435. 
Considering  the  present  stage  of  psychological  science.  Professor 
Home  has  essayed  a  hazardous  task.  Though  not  seeking  to  contribute 
to  pure  psychology  nor  to  special  educational  methods,  he  does  attempt 
to  deduce  practical  applications  and  to  criticize  educational  errors  by 
what  he  conceives  to  be  ascertained  and  verifiable  laws  of  mind. 

There  are  ^ve  main  divisions  of  the  book,  the  thirty-four  chapters, 
however,  being  numbered  consecutively.  Part  I.  is  concerned  with  the 
general  presuppositions  of  the  science  of  education,  being  a  revision  of 
his  discussion  of  this  topic  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  St.  Louis.  The  author  pleads  for  a  recognition  of  education  as  a 
science,  while  admitting  that  it  is  primarily  an  art.     Accepting  history 
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as  a  science,  by  analogy  education  should  be.  Contrary  to  Professor 
Royce,  *  universal  validity '  is  not  an  *  inalienable  characteristic  of  sci- 
ence.' A  *  relative/  not  an  *  absolute  pedagogy/  with  a  growing,  not  a 
static  ideal,  is  indeed  a  normative  science,  more  and  more  accumulating 
a  'body  of  growing  knowledge,  classified  and  verifiable.'  Thorndike's 
work  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  advancement  and  rigor  in  application 
of  exact  scientific  methods  to  the  problems  exclusively  educational. 
Results  at  present  are  meager,  methods  must  be  perfected  and  limitations 
more  strictly  defined.     The  pace  has  been  set,  however. 

In  the  body  of  the  book  one  finds  a  series  of  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
desirability  and  the  practicability  of  *  this  transformation  of  psycholog- 
ical science  into  pedagogical  art.'  In  the  past  egregious  errors,  such  as 
the  extravagant  insistence  upon  formal  discipline,  the  undue  stress  upon 
memory,  etc.,  were  due  to  the  mistaken  faculty  school  of  psychologists. 
Functional  and  genetic  psychology  now  emphasize  safer  and  more  de- 
sirable ways  of  treating  the  most  clearly  revealed  stages  in  mental  devel- 
opment and  organization.  Further,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
prime  consideration  for  the  teachers,  viz,,  that  they  should  appreciate  the 
needs  of  the  growing,  even  more  than  of  the  grown,  mind.  Thus  paving 
the  way,  the  author  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  (Parts  II.,  III.,  IV. 
and  V.)  concerns  himself  with  specific  illustrations  of  how  consciously 
the  teacher  should  use  his  psychological  laws  in  the  actual  intercourse  of 
school  life,  prefacing  his  specific  work  with  a  closing  chapter  in  Part  I., 
in  which  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  serves  to  illustrate  how  illumin- 
ating comprehensive  psychological  attitude  and  analysis  can  be  not  only 
in  detecting,  but  in  efficiently  correcting  educational  extremes  in  matters 
of  emphasis. 

Part  II.  treats  of  intellectual  education.  In  substance,  we  as  teachers 
have  laid  undue  stress  upon  certain  sensory  material,  auditory  once, 
visual  at  another  period,  and  have  never  quite  sufficiently  sought  for  the 
attainment  of  the  harmonious  functioning  of  our  whole  sensory  apparatus. 
Seeking  also  chiefly  what  contributes  primarily  to  intellectual  clarity, 
certain  other  sense  organs  which  furnish  us  chiefly  with  esthetic  material 
w(»  have  complacently  neglected.  The  author  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
urging  that  a  definite  effort  be  directed  to  the  rehabilitating  of  our  rudi- 
mentary' olfactory  sense.  It  is  interesting  hero  to  compare  his  position 
with  that  of  another  prominent  e<lucational  psychologist,  Bagley,  in  his 
*  Kdueative  Process'  (page  52).  deplores  the  very  attitude  voiced  by  the 
above*  writer.  "  The  harmonious  development  aim  has  taken  another 
erratic  turn  in  giving  undue  j)rominence  to  *  sense  training,'  especially 
as  applietl  to  the  lower  senses.  .  .  ,"  "  Now  the  sense  of  smell  has  been 
atroi)hietl  in  man  for  a  very  good  reason.  .  .  ." 

Th(i  other  ehai)ters  in  Part  II.  deal  with  the  nature,  and  the  principles 
of  application  deduced  therefrom,  of  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
imagination,  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning.  Fads  are  attacked, 
errors  due  to  faulty  psychological  concepts  are  exposed,  and  suggestions 
of  conditions  for  the  teacher's  equipment  and  for  the  pupil's  appreciative 
und<»rstanding  are  carefully  enumerated  and  psychologically  justified. 
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Part  III.  is  concerned  exclusively  with  what  pertains  to  the  principles 
of  ^educating  the  mind  to  feel.'  The  striking  thing  in  this  chapter  is 
the  contention  that  the  training  of  the  feelings  should  be  the  conscious, 
definite  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  that  our  affective  experience  is  also 
amenable  to  methodical  exercise.  This,  however,  constitutes  the  chief 
value  of  the  treatment  for  the  psychologists  as  such.  The  details  of  the 
discussion  here  reveal  the  author's  ethical  rather  than  his  psychological 
acumen.  His  description,  classification  and  partially  adverse  criticism 
of  modern  theories  of  feeling  are  not  exhaustive  nor  do  they  constitute 
a  satisfactory  resume  of  the  even  now  *  darkest  chapter  in  psychology/ 
The  concluding  chapter  on  *  Esthetic  Education'  is  naturally  nearer  to 
modern  psychological  issues.  His  practical  suggestions  are  good  and 
timely. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  the  function,  importance,  nature  and  development 
of  the  will.  Using  will  in  the  broad  sense,  the  author  includes  spontane- 
ous, reflex,  instinctive,  impulsive,  imitative,  suggested,  habitual  and  at- 
tentive or  chosen  action  as  serviceable  types,  all  but  the  two  first  named 
falling  under  the  influence  of  the  educator,  and  all  likewise  amenable  to 
a  psychological  plan  of  development.  Using  James's  types  of  wills,  the 
writer  claims  that  our  modem  kindergarten  is  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  '  obstructed,'  but  fashioned  so  as  to  be  actually  detrimental 
to  the  equally  common  type  of  *  precipitate '  will.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  sample  of  the  many  short-sighted  educational  policies,  cited  continually 
throughout  the  book,  adopted  unadvisedly  by  our  educational  system 
builders,  whose  point  of  view  is  limited  by  their  correspondingly  limited 
psychological  horizon.  There  follows  a  decidedly  interesting  ethical  dis- 
cussion. The  concluding  topic  of  Part  IV.  deals  with  attention.  A 
teacher  with  sufficient  psychological  erudition  and  insight  will  not  exclu- 
sively follow  the  child's  unguided  interest,  nor  unreservedly  call  for  effort, 
two  marked  extremes  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  which,  again  from  lack 
of  psychological  balance,  the  educational  pendulum  still  continues  to 
swing. 

Part  v.,  the  concluding  division  of  the  book,  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  the  legitimate  and  practical  means 
for  its  development.  The  psychology  of  religion  has  also  its  message 
for  the  educator.  James,  Starbuck,  Leuba,  Hoffding,  Hall,  Coe,  Mar- 
tineau  and  many  others  are  drawn  upon,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
showing,  from  the  organic  nature  of  self,  and  from  the  teachings  of 
genetic  psychology,  the  logical  and  natural  last  step  of  consciously  di- 
rected educational  effort.  This  from  scientific  grounds  must  be  incor- 
porated into  our  educational  ideals.  Without  this  specific  recognition, 
based  on  psychological  as  well  as  on  ethical  and  religious  assurance,  the 
efforts  of  education  are  but  makeshifts,  futile  as  tested  by  the  only  norm 
our  developed  national  consciousness  should  recognize.  Religion,  in 
other  words,  is  not  *  an  artificial  graft  into  human  nature,'  nor  is  it 
merely  the  *  safe  passing  of  an  adolescent  crisis,' 

A  criticism  from  a  strictly  psychological  point  of  view  is  hardly  ap- 
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plicable,  since  the  author  disavows  any  intention  of  contributing  to  the 
science.  However,  the  psychologist  is  naturally  interested  also  in  what 
can  be  successfully  taken  over  into  practise  from  his  chosen  field  of 
investigation  and  experimentation;  and  it  is  true  also  that  many  look 
askant  at  such  endeavors  as  premature  and  as  relying  upon  questionable 
speculation  rather  than  upon  approved  and  established  fact. 

Again  the  necessity  of  rather  dogmatic  and  brief  summaries  and  defi- 
nitions of  mental  processes  tends  often  to  show  haste  and  lack  of  scien- 
tific exactness  in  their  formulation.  For  an  example  of  this,  on  pages 
16G-7  we  read :  "  A  sensation  is  a  response  of  intelligence  to  stimula- 
tion; perception  is  the  repeated  response  of  intelligence  to  sensation; 
conception  is  the  response  of  intelligence  to  repeated  perception;  memory 
and  the  reproductive  imagination  are  the  response  of  intelligence  to  its 
past;  and  the  productive  imagination  is  the  response  of  intelligence  to 
the  future  or  to  ideal  values."  Besides  the  failure  here  adequately  to 
represent  the  immense  complexity  of  the  processes  referred  to,  the  account 
may  bo  construed  as  even  misleading.  It  would  be  profitable  here  again 
for  the  student  of  the  book  to  compare  the  above  cited  paragraph  with 
the  description  given  by  W.  McDougall  of  the  same  processes,  in  his 
excellent  little  book.  'Physiological  Psychology.*  Every  phrase  of  the 
above  would  be  essentially  modified.  To  quote  once  more,  such  state- 
ments as  we  find  on  page  195,  "  The  nerve-centers  that  correspond  to  feel- 
ings develop  earlier  than  those  that  correspond  to  rational  thought  and 
deliberate  action,  .  .  ."  and  on  page  259,  *'  The  roots  of  will  are  very  much 
lower  down  in  the  nervous  system  of  man  than  we  ordinarily  suppose," 
might  lead  the  trusting  reader,  uninitiated  into  the  unsettled  state  of 
present  neurological  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  higher  and  lower  cen- 
ters, to  (»()nclu<le  that  our  knowledge  is  much  further  advanced  than 
actually  is  the  case. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  similar  criticisms  that  might  be 
offered,  the  author's  purpose  as  outlined  in  his  preface  is  never  com- 
promised. If  his  title  is  not  taken  too  literally,  if  the  reader  is  willing 
to  admit  the  inclusion  of  ethical  and  religious  considerations,  not  to  be  too 
insistent  that  the  treatment  indicate  one  consistent  attitude,  the  book  is 
likoly  to  prove  ])rofitable  and  entertaining.  Educational  factors  are  varied 
and  widely  disp(»rsed.  poorly  organized,  wrongly  directed,  and  some  of 
them  often  entirely  overlooked.  This  the  author  sees,  and  for  this  he 
seeks  the  prineiph^  of  correction,  wherever  they  seem  most  likely  to  be 
found.  lie  has  stressed  the  importance  of  the  science  of  psychology,  but 
quite  frankly  states  as  another  prefatory  remark  that  valuable  contribu- 
tions are  look(»<l  for  from  the  other  sciences  as  well,  though  not  perhaps  in 
the  same  proj)ortion. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston. 
Dartmouth  College. 
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REVUE    PHILOSOPHIQUE.       October,    1906.       Les    conditions 
hiologiques  du  remords  (pp.  337-358)  :  G.  Dumas.  -  Abnormal  cases  of 
remorse  show  that  the  emotion  is  present  in  patients  who  have  lost  normal 
feelings  and  ambitions,  and  who  yet  belong  to  the  active  type  of  melan- 
choliacs.      The  instincts  leading  to  the  act  remorsefully  viewed  have 
perished,  at  least  temporarily,  and  the  act  is  judged  in  abstraction  from 
its  impulse.      There  is  a  physiological  disturbance  giving  a  conscious 
depression  which  attaches  to  an  intellectual  content.      Removal  of  the 
depression  removes  the  remorse;  one  grain  injection  of  caffeine  accom- 
plished this  in  one  case  recorded.      Uechange  economique  et  Vechange 
affectif  (pp.  359-399) :  F.  Paulhan.  -  The  basic  difference  between  eco- 
nomic and  sentimental  exchange  is  that  the  former  is  definite  while  the 
latter  is  indefinite.      In  the  latter  there  is  no  specific  quantity  of  de- 
manded and  supplied  goods,  but  merely  a  demanded  and  supplied  attitude. 
The  sentimental  exchange  is  a  relatively  permanent  contract,  whereas 
the  economic  one  is  occasional.      Affections  have  economic  value,  but 
this  is  hard  to  ^x.      Every  economic  exchange  involves  some  affective 
relation  between  the  parties.     Affective  exchange  tends  to  become  definite; 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  so  it  is  only  a  special  form  of  economic  exchange. 
Ua  priori  dans  la  science  (pp.  400-411):  W.  M.  Kozlowski.  -  The  prob- 
lem of  science  is  (a)  to  decide  between  appearance  and  reality,  and  (Jb) 
to  discover  the  nature  and  origin  of  scientific  theory  itself.      Mach's 
theory  of  the  accidental,  purely  historical  nature  of  modem  scientific 
hypotheses  is  wrong  because  it  assumes  that  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa. 
But  the  scientist,  like  the  ordinary  man,  has  a  psychological  equipment 
prior  to  all  theoretical  thinking.      So  in  science  we  have  two  species  of 
a  priori;  the  historical  and  the  psychological.     Scientific  antinomies  are 
between  qualitative  (perceptual)  and  quantitative  (rational)  asi)ects  of 
reality.      Tables   of   these   antinomies   and   their   solutions   are   given. 
Bevue  critique:  Rignano,  Sur  la  transmissihilite  des  caracteres  acquis: 
Le  Dantec.     Lacombe,  La  psychologic  des  individus  et  des  societes  chez 
Taine:  Paulhan.     Analyses  et  comptes  rendus:  Jerusalem,  Der  hritischs 
Idealismus  vnd  die  reine  Logik:  Luquet.      Dugas,   Cours  de   morale 
iheorique  et  pratique:  M.  X.     Goldscheid,  Orundlinien  zu  einer  KritUe 
der  WillensJcraft :  Second.      Caviglione,  II  rimorso:  Second.      Cimbali, 
La  cittd  terrena:  Segond.    Gerland,  Immanuel  Kant,  seine  geographischen 
und  anthropologischen  Arheiten:  Second.     Immanuel  Kant,  Orundlegung 
zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten:  Second.     Falter,  Beitrdge  zwr  Oeschichte  der 
Idee:  IIuit.     Bevue  des  periodiques  Strangers, 

Croce,  Benedetto.  Aesthetik  als  Wissenschaft  des  Ausdmcks  und  allge- 
meine  Linguistik.  Theorie  und  Geschichte.  Nach  der  zweiten  durch- 
gesehenen  Auflage  aus  dem  Italienischen  tibersetzt  von  Karl  Fedem. 
Leipzig:  Verlag  von  E.  A.  Seeman.     1905.     Pp.  xiv  +  494. 
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Cornell  Studies  in  Philosophy,  No.  7,     New  York  and  London:  The 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

Charles  A.  Oliver,  A.M.,  M.D.,  contributes  in  the  New  York  Med- 
ical  Journal  of  November  10  a  study  of  the  *  nativity,  sex  and  age.  occu- 
pation and  social  condition  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  cases  of  senile  cataract  operated  upon  at  the  Wills  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia.' The  operations  were  performed  by  the  various  members  of  the 
attending  staff  and  covered  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  cases  em- 
ployed were  limited  so  far  as  possible  to  those  in  which  the  *  usual  clin- 
ical appearances  of  so-called  senile  cataract  were  not  complicated  by  any 
other  demonstrable  expressions  of  cause  and  effect  than  those  which  are 
significant  of  the  gradual  retrograde  changes  denominated  by  senility.' 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  statistics  given:  "Nativity:  It  has 
been  found  that  there  were  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  foreign-bom 
cases  and  nineteen  hundred  and  one  native-bom  ones.  Of  the  foreign- 
born  groupings,  Ireland  furnished  the  greatest  number  throughout  the 
three  and  a  half  decades;  actually  rising  to  some  fifty-five  per  cent.  This 
was  closely  followed  by  Germany  with  thirty  and  some  per  cent,  England 
with  ten  per  cent,  and  Wales  and  Scotland  with  three  and  two  per  cent., 
respectively.  Among  the  native-bom,  Pennsylvania,  with  its  pn»ponder- 
ant  sixty-five  per  cent.,  naturally  gave  a  long  lead,  followed  by  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  New  Jersey,  ten  per  cent,  for  Delaware  and  five  per  cent,  each 
for  Mar>'land  and  New  York.  Sex  and  age:  With  the  native-born  male 
American  there  existed  the  highest  average  age  for  operation,  and  hence 
most  probably  that  of  maturity  of  his  cataract.  During  the  first  decade 
it  was  64.5  years,  increasing  one  tenth  to  64.6  years  for  the  second  decade 
and  rising  another  tenth  (64.7  years)  in  the  third  decade — until  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  decade  (to  date)  it  has  arisen  to  the  remarkable 
average  of  67.6  years.  The  Irish  male,  commencing  at  61.7  years,  falling 
two  tenths  (61.5  years)  in  the  second  decade,  and  rising  four  tenths 
(61.9  years)  in  the  third,  showed  a  final  increase  of  six  tenths  (62.5  years) 
in  the  last  half  decade.  The  male  German,  beginning  lower,  at  60.6  years, 
gave  a  rise  to  60.9  years  in  the  second  decade,  with  a  sudden  jump  to 
64  years  in  the  third — to  which  he  finally  added  eight  tenths  of  a  year 
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(C4.8  years).  The  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman  at  60  years  and  59 
years  each,  rose  to  63.5  years  and  60  years,  with  a  rise  of  the  former  to 
65.3  years  and  a  fall  of  the  latter  to  58  years — to  at  last  give  the  phe- 
nomenal jumps  of  TO  years  and  71  years  respectively.  Among  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  native-bom  women,  forming  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  female  cases  in  the  series;  it  was 
found  that  the  average  operation  age  during  the  first  decade  was  63.1 
years,  increasing  in  the  second  decade  to  65.4  years,  and  decreasing  in 
the  third  decade  to  64.3  years;  ultimately  rising  in  the  last  five  years  to 
63.8  years ;  thus  giving  an  increase  of  seven  tenths  of  a  year  as  the  gen- 
eral average.  The  Irish  female  ratio  increased  regularly  through  the 
four  decades  from  60  years  to  60.8  years,  to  62.1  years,  and  to  63.2  years 
as  the  final  average;  a  very  marked  gain  in  the  proportion.  The  German 
female,  commencing  with  62  years,  fell  to  60.8  years  in  the  second  decade, 
to  rise  to  63.9  years  in  the  third,  and  to  give  an  enormous  leap  to  68.5 
years  as  the  average  for  the  last  half  decade;  a  most  remarkable  better- 
ment. The  English  woman  and  the  Scotch  woman,  commencing  at  62 
years  and  64  years,  respectively,  suddenly  rose  to  64  years  and  73  years 
each,  to  again  fall  very  low,  62  years  and  60  years  each,  but  ultimately  to 
reach  63.2  years  as  the  final  for  the  former,  with  a  remarkable  jump  to 
73  years  as  the  final  for  the  latter.  Occupation:  It  was  soon  realized  that 
as  occupation  among  the  male  subjects  played  such  an  important  part  in 
regard  to  the  maturity  and  even  causation  of  the  cataractous  condition, 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  patients'  vocations  into  four  classes:  (a) 
the  unskilled  laborer,  (h)  the  skilled  workman,  (c)  the  high-grade  artisan, 
(d)  the  brain-worker.  The  first  great  class,  (a),  composed  principally  of 
out-of-door  laborers,  although  by  far  the  greatest  in  number,  gave  the 
highest  operative  age  average,  sixty-six  years,  throughout  the  entire  three 
and  a  half  decades;  the  average  practically  remaining  the  same.  The 
second  class,  (b),  made  up  of  blacksmiths,  glass  blowers  and  other  workers 
in  superheated  materials,  gave  by  far  the  lowest  age  for  the  operative 
procedure,  fifty-eight  years.  The  third  class,  (c),  composed  of  those  in 
such  employment  as  book  binders,  compositors,  edge-tool  makers,  en- 
gravers, jewelers,  shoemakers  (particularly)  and  tailors,  showed  the  len- 
ticular condition  fit  for  removal  at  an  average  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
The  fourth  class,  (d),  most  probably  by  reason  of  better  hygiene,  etc., 
gave  a  very  high  operative  age,  sixty-five  years,  as  the  average." 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Roy  W.  Sellars,  AJB. 
(Michigan),  some  time  fellow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  instructor, 
and  Mr.  Frank  van  Vliet  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Elder  George  S.  Morris  memorial 

fellows. 

Dr.  Frederick  Tracy  has  been  promoted  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  T. 
K.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  have  been  added  as  lecturers  to  the 
staff  of  the  department. 
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A  definition  of  experimentation 

nnHE  question  of  the  meaning  of  experimentation  is  brought  re- 
-*-  peatedly  before  us,  if  we  read  any  criticisms  of  method  by  the 
scientific  investigators  themselves,  or,  indeed,  if  we  stop  to  consider 
the  reason  for  the  terms  and  subdivisions  of  the  different  sciences 
and  to  ask  why  experiment  plays  so  large  a  part  in  some  and  is  so 
little  used  in  others.  Such  phrases  as  *the  treacherous  path  of  specu- 
lation instead  of  the  safe  way  of  observation  and  experiment*^  or  as 
*  those  experimental  investigations  upon  which  the  growth  of  science 
depends,'^  and  the  sad  note  in  the  statements  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished geologist  that  *  there  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  a 
large  accumulation  of  geological  evidence,  a  little  new  speculation, 
but  practically  no  new  experimental  work,'*  and  that  geology  is 
*only  beginning  to  enter  the  experimental  stage';* — these,  and  the 
many  other  similar  references  to  be  met  with,  all  suggest  that  for 
some  reason  the  ideal  of  science  is  to  build  on  experiment  primarily 
if  not  entirely. 

When  we  ask  what  experimentation  is  or  what  an  experiment  is, 
and  much  more  when  we  ask  how  it  is  that  experiment  achieves  its 
result,  the  answers  are  not  so  easy  to  find  as  we  might  hope,  par- 
ticularly if  we  turn  for  them  to  the  scientific  investigators  themselves. 
Experimentation  and  observation  together  make  up  our  means  of 
appeal  to  the  external  world.  That  is  clear.  They  connect  us  in 
some  way  with  the  phenomena  there,  make  us  master  in  part  of  that 
world  of  fact  that  yet  we  never  feel  as  within  our  control.  What, 
however,  is  the  distinction  between  the  two,  how  are  we  to  tell  an 
experiment  from  an  observation?  Dr.  L.  P.  Barker,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  stated  in  his  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  June,  1905,  that  their  difference  was  one  of 
relative  exactness.     In  the  report  of  another  physician,  we  have  again 

*  Carl  Schorlcmnier,  '  Rise  and  Development  of  Organic  Chemistry/  p.  4. 
•Thomas  H.  Huxley,  'Collected  EssayB,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  55. 
•Nature,  August  24,  1905,  p.  408. 
*Ibid.,  p.  413. 
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the  phrase  *  exact  experimental  evidence.'*  But  Lord  Kelvin 
seems  to  refer  to  something  different  from  exactness  in  saying 
*  their  eyes  to  observe  accurately  and  their  hands  to  exx>eriment,  in 
order  to  learn  more  than  can  be  learned  by  mere  observation. '• 
Experiment  to  him  promises  new  rather  than  merely  more  exact 
knowledge.  Pasteur's  statement  that  experimentation  'demands 
besides  certain  natural  qualities  a  long  practise  which  naturalists 
have  not  generally  acquired  nowadays'^  is  rather  non-committal,  but 
certainly  does  not  give  exactness  as  the  unique  achievement  of  the 
experiment.  Huxley  is  satisfied  to  call  it  'observation  under  arti- 
ficial conditions/®  which  is  perhaps  something  like  what  Titchener 
means  in  defining  experiment  as  'simply  an  observation  made  under 
standard  conditions, '®  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
demands  either  for  measure  and  exactness  or  for  the  use  of  one's 
hands.  We  have,  finally.  Mill's  well-known  statement  that  "we  may 
either  find  an  instance  in  nature  suited  to  our  purposes,  or,  by  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  circumstances,  make  one.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  difference  in  kind,  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 
processes  of  investigation  (observation  and  experiment).  There  are, 
however,  practical  distinctions."^® 

The  demand  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  word  experiment  in 
the  physical  sciences  is  made  stronger  when  we  remember  that  its 
use  is  not  confined  to  those.  The  mathematician  and  logician  insist 
that  they,  too,  experiment  when,  for  instance,  they  try  number  after 
number  as  the  root  of  a  given  equation  or  develop  the  result  of  one 
after  another  of  all  imaginable  combiQations  of  postulates  in  the 
search  for  a  new  one  that  is  useful  and  significant. 

The  suggestions  at  definition  are  purposely  taken  from  a  rather 
wide  range  of  time  and  fields  of  investigation.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  in  obvious  agreement  does  not  surely  mean  that  their  authors 
held  ideas  of  the  proper  use  of  the  word  experiment  which  were 
fundamentally  different.  It  is  possible  that  an  investigator  in  a 
given  field  might  take  a  characteristic  of  the  result  that  could  be 
gained  only  through  experiment  there  as  an  invariable  and  necessary 
characteristic  of  experimentation  in  all  fields.  In  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing to  light  a  common  idea  at  the  basis  of  all  these  special  meanings 
for  experiment,  I  have  attempted  to  classify  the  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  in  such  wise  that  experimentation  should  be  exemplified 

« J.  J.  Kilyoun,  *  Bacterial  Content  of  Railroad  Coaches,'  July,  1005. 
«  Lord  Kelvin,  *  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  478. 
f  Ren6  Vallery-Radot,  *  Life  and  Works  of  Pasteur,'  translated  by  Lady 
Claud  Hamilton,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  125-0. 

•  Loo.  cit.,  p.  66. 

•  E.  B.  Titchener,  *  Primer  of  Psychology,'  p.  26. 

w  J.  S.  Mill,  '  A  System  of  Logic,'  Vol.  Ill,,  Chap.  VII.,  1 2. 
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in  all  the  examples  falling  under  one  heading  of  my  classification  and 
in  that  way  be  contrasted  with  the  methods  belonging  to  the  other 
headings.  I  use  the  term  experimentation  rather  than  experiment 
designedly  because  a  new  question  enters  if  we  ask  how  the  single 
experiment  is  distinguished  from  the  group  of  experiments  or  phase 
of  an  experiment. 

The  classification  I  finally  adopted  is  the  following.  The  com- 
ments which  follow  the  classification  may  perhaps  make  its  under- 
lying principles  clearer.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  however,  that  the 
different  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  that  is,  the  examples  are 
chosen  only  because  each  calls  for  the  unique  element  of  method 
which  that  heading  names.  Application  of  any  one  of  these  methods 
would  usually  involve  the  use  of  some  other  as  well. 

A  classification  of  methods  used  in  the  physical  sciences  in  gain- 
ing data  from  experience  with  the  natural  world : 

A.  Observation  of  the  outside. — The  investigator  does  not  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily  interfere  with  the  phenomena  he  studies. 
I.  Simple  observation.  The  investigator  merely  observes  as  does  the 
*every-day'  man.  II.  Complex  observation.  The  investigator  sup- 
plements the  range  of  his  sense  organs.  Examples:  use  of  micro- 
scope, telescope,  stethescope.  X-ray  machine ;  dragging  the  bottoms  of 
lakes  and  oceans;  bringing  a  compass  near  a  magnet;  spreading  sand 
over  a  membrane  to  observe  a  faint  sound  vibration.  III.  Measure. 
The  investigator  supplements  his  powers  of  accurate  comparison. 
Examples :  measurement  of  length,  time,  strength  of  sound  by  modi- 
fied stethescope;  counts  of  number  of  bodies  of  diflferent  sorts  in  a 
drop  of  blood;  counts  of  number  of  stars  in  a  given  region  of  the 
sky.  IV.  Transference  (in  position  and  by  copymaking).  The  in- 
vestigator supplements  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  or  serves  his 
greater  convenience.  Examples:  moving  specimens  into  the  light; 
making  photographs;  making  accurate  drawings;  staking  out  the 
outline  of  bands  that  precede  the  eclipse  of  the  sun;  use  of  the  needle 
and  smoke  drum ;  use  of  preservatives  for  specimens. 

B.  Observation  of  the  inside. — The  investigator  consciously  and 
voluntarily  isolates  certain  aspects  of  phenomena  from  their  natural 
surroundings  on  the  assumption  that  he  keeps  those  aspects  essen- 
tially complete  and  undisturbed.  I.  Material  classification.  The  in- 
vestigator isolates  certain  portions  of  a  total  experience,  with  the 
hands.  Example :  dissections.  II.  Mental  dissectiops.  The  investi- 
pator  isolates  certain  aspects  of  a  total  experience,  o.  Record- 
taking.  By  confining  his  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  qualities  or 
conditions  pn'wcnt.  Examples:  medical  records;  geologists'  notes 
ns  to  the  fauna  and  flora  present  in  a  given  country,  b.  Diagram- 
making.     By  confining  his  attention  to  some  of  the  relations  pre- 
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sented.      Example:  diagrammatic  drawings  of  structure  made  by 
the  anatomist,  the  zoologist,  the  crystologist. 

C.  Experimentation,— T\i%  investigator  consciously  and  volun- 
tarily alters  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  studied. 

According  to  this  classification  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
observation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  experimentation,  on  the  other,  is, 
as  Mill  says,  not  one  'in  kind,'  but  a  'practical'  distinction  only. 

A  good  typical  instance  of  experimentation  of  least  complexity  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Pasteur's  experiment  upon  the  condition  of  air 
in  different  places."  He  arranged  a  number  of  sealed  flasks  contain- 
ing some  substance  in  which  bacteria  thrive.  These  he  opened  in 
turn  to  the  air  at  different  points,  some  in  the  low  country  and  some 
high  among  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  examined 
the  contents  to  discover  at  which  spots,  if  any,  the  air  which  had 
entered  the  flasks  had  not  brought  with  it  bacteria.  Such  a  set  of 
processes  is  an  experiment,  because  the  conditions  which  the  sub- 
stance within  the  bottles  met  were  made  distinctly  artificial.  Pasteur 
did  not  find  substances  isolated,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  single 
given  spot  and  then  isolated  again.  True,  he  himself  did  not  touch 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  directly  in  altering  their  conditions,  but 
yet  he  did  so  indirectly  by  removing  and  replacing  their  seals. 
Experimentation  in  many  cases  calls,  of  course,  for  much  more 
elaborate  apparatus. 

Such  processes  are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  two  kinds  of  obser- 
vation. First,  with  those  methods  which,  however  elaborate,  are  used 
with  the  intention  merely  of  getting  a  better  view  of  the  object.  So 
far  as  that  particular  object  is  concerned  we  might  imagine  here  that 
the  investigator's  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back.  Besides  the  careful 
watching  needed  as  an  element  in  all  investigation  this  class  includes 
the  use  of  various  magnifying  and  measuring  instruments  and 
similar  contrivances,  and  as  well  different  forms  of  copying,  I  think. 
All  photographs  do  not  stand  on  the  same  basis  here.  For  the 
geologist  they  serve  as  illustrations  for  communication  and  thus  are 
not  a  part  of  the  methods  of  science,  but  rather  of  its  means  of 
promulgation.  The  photographs  of  the  astronomer,  however,  are 
taken  not  that  he  may  show  some  one  else  what  he  has  seen,  but  that 
he  may  himself  compare  the  condition  of  a  part  of  the  heavens  on  one 
night  with  its  condition  on  another,  and  that  he  may  make  measures 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  stars  and  their  relative  positions  at  his 
leisure  and  in  a  convenient  manner.  He  uses  the  photographs  and 
gains  more  from  them  than  he  could  have  gained,  at  least  with  the 
same  amount  of  effort,  from  direct  observation. 

The  name  of  the  group  representing  the  second  form  of  otbserva- 

w  Loo.  eit.,  pp.  127-8. 
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tion  would  be  dissection  but  that,  as  a  pathologist  suggested  to  me, 
many  dissections  are  performed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating 
specific  artificial  conditions  in  the  subject  examined.  With  vivisec- 
tions, for  instance,  this  is  generally  true.  'Material  classification' 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Boyce  as  following  Kemp's  assertion  that  the 
essence  of  classification  is  the  marking  a  group  of  things  off  from 
others  unlike  them,  rather  than  the  binding  of  like  objects  together. 
There  we  have  the  motive  of  this  second  kind  of  observation  at  work. 
In  order  to  study  them  more  closely  we  separate  the  heart  and  lungs 
of  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  from  their  natural  surroundings. 

By  the  records  referred  to  something  is  meant  other  than  the 
descriptions  used  continually  in  communicating  results.  When  the 
physician  records  he  notes  only  certain  aspects  (such  as  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  etc.)  which  he  considers  significant,  and  entirely  ignores 
other  aspects  of  the  patient  (such  as  complexion  and  height,  per- 
haps), assuming  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  a  result  he  gives  us  only,  as  it  were,  a  skeleton,  or 
perhaps  the  breath  or  the  heart  of  a  man,  with  no  suggestion  as  to 
how  these  scraps  are  to  be  filled  out  to  reproduce  the  original  he 
studied.  In  the  descriptions  made  purely  for  the  sake  of  communica- 
tion details  are  often  omitted,  but  there  they  are  left  unstated  either 
because,  as  perhaps  with  colors,  they  are  implied  in  the  names  of  the 
trees  and  the  rocks  given  or  because  the  writer  himself  has  forgotten 
them.  In  making  records  the  investigator  is  conscious  that  what  he 
gives  can  not  be  found  by  itself,  just  as  a  nerve  can  not  be  found 
except  it  be  taken  from  an  animal  body.  In  his  record  he  isolates 
aspects  of  the  situation  before  him  from  the  other  conditions  that 
invariably  accompany  them,  and  believes  that  none  of  the  rela- 
tions annulled  by  such  isolation  have  any  influence  upon  the  aspects 
he  does  report. 

The  classification  may  be  objected  to  as  a  whole  on  the  ground 
that  these  classes  which  I  have  distinguished  from  each  other  are  not 
really  distinct,  so  that  many  true  cases  can  be  produced  as  evidence 
of  its  insufficiency.  In  what  I  call  simple  observation,  for  instance, 
the  mere  fact  that  our  attention  is  centered  upon  one  part  of  the 
field  rather  than  another  alters  the  aspect  of  that  field  somewhat. 
We  can  not  be  sure  in  any  given  instance  that  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  object  we  study.  It  is  true,  also,  that  no  one  who  has  read 
of  the  weeks  of  drill  and  the  great  precautions  taken  against  jar  and 
dust  at  the  time  of  making  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
August,  1905,*'  or  of  the  care  with  which  an  astronomer  must  adjust 
his  telescope  and  ward  against  imperfections  in  its  action"  can  feel 

II  Nature,  September  7,  1906.    Letter  by  W.  J.  L.  Lockyer. 

>•  Cf.  '  Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Obeenratory  of  Harvard  College/  Vol. 

XXVI.,  pt.  I.;  Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  vn. 
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sented.      Example:  diagrammatic  drawings  of  structure  made  by 
the  anatomist,  the  zoologist,  the  crystologist. 

C.  Experimentation.— The  investigator  consciously  and  volun- 
tarily alters  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  studied. 

According  to  this  classification  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
observation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  experimentation,  on  the  other,  is, 
as  Mill  says,  not  one  'in  kind,'  but  a  'practical'  distinction  only. 

A  good  typical  instance  of  experimentation  of  least  complexity  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Pasteur's  experiment  upon  the  condition  of  air 
in  different  places."  He  arranged  a  number  of  sealed  flasks  contain- 
ing some  substance  in  which  bacteria  thrive.  These  he  opened  in 
turn  to  the  air  at  different  x)oints,  some  in  the  low  country  and  some 
high  among  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  examined 
the  contents  to  discover  at  which  spots,  if  any,  the  air  which  had 
entered  the  flasks  had  not  brought  with  it  bacteria.  Such  a  set  of 
processes  is  an  experiment,  because  the  conditions  which  the  sub- 
stance within  the  bottles  met  were  made  distinctly  artificial.  Pasteur 
did  not  find  substances  isolated,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  single 
given  spot  and  then  isolated  again.  True,  he  himself  did  not  touch 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  directly  in  altering  their  conditions,  but 
yet  he  did  so  indirectly  by  removing  and  replacing  their  seals. 
Experimentation  in  many  cases  calls,  of  course,  for  much  more 
elaborate  apparatus. 

Such  processes  are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  two  kinds  of  obser- 
vation. First,  with  those  methods  which,  however  elaborate,  are  used 
with  the  intention  merely  of  getting  a  better  view  of  the  object.  So 
far  as  that  particular  object  is  concerned  we  might  imagine  here  that 
the  investigator's  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back.  Besides  the  careful 
watching  needed  as  an  element  in  all  investigation  this  class  includes 
the  use  of  various  magnifying  and  measuring  instruments  and 
similar  contrivances,  and  as  well  different  forms  of  copying,  I  think. 
All  photographs  do  not  stand  on  the  same  basis  here.  For  the 
geologist  they  serve  as  illustrations  for  communication  and  thus  are 
not  a  part  of  the  methods  of  science,  but  rather  of  its  means  of 
promulgation.  The  photographs  of  the  astronomer,  however,  are 
taken  not  that  he  may  show  some  one  else  what  he  has  seen,  but  that 
he  may  himself  compare  the  condition  of  a  part  of  the  heavens  on  one 
night  with  its  condition  on  another,  and  that  he  may  make  measures 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  stars  and  their  relative  positions  at  hia 
leisure  and  in  a  convenient  manner.  He  uses  the  photographs  and 
gains  more  from  them  than  he  could  have  gained,  at  least  with  the 
same  amount  of  effort,  from  direct  observation. 

The  name  of  the  group  representing  the  second  form  of  ofneTva- 

11  Loo.  dt.,  pp.  127-8. 
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tion  would  be  dissection  but  that,  as  a  pathologist  suggested  to  me, 
many  dissections  are  performed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating 
specific  artificial  conditions  in  the  subject  examined.  With  vivisec- 
tions, for  instance,  this  is  generally  true.  'Material  classification' 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Royce  as  following  Kemp's  assertion  that  the 
essence  of  classification  is  the  marking  a  group  of  things  off  from 
others  unlike  them,  rather  than  the  binding  of  like  objects  together. 
There  we  have  the  motive  of  this  second  kind  of  observation  at  work. 
In  order  to  study  them  more  closely  we  separate  the  heart  and  lungs 
of  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  from  their  natural  surroundings. 

By  the  records  referred  to  something  is  meant  other  than  the 
descriptions  used  continually  in  communicating  results.  When  the 
physician  records  he  notes  only  certain  aspects  (such  as  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  etc.)  which  he  considers  significant,  and  entirely  ignores 
other  aspects  of  the  patient  (such  as  complexion  and  height,  per- 
haps), assuming  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  a  result  he  gives  us  only,  as  it  were,  a  skeleton,  or 
perhaps  the  breath  or  the  heart  of  a  man,  with  no  suggestion  as  to 
how  these  scraps  are  to  be  filled  out  to  reproduce  the  original  he 
studied.  In  the  descriptions  made  purely  for  the  sake  of  communica- 
tion details  are  often  omitted,  but  there  they  are  left  unstated  either 
because,  as  perhaps  with  colors,  they  are  implied  in  the  names  of  the 
trees  and  the  rocks  given  or  because  the  writer  himself  has  forgotten 
them.  In  making  records  the  investigator  is  conscious  that  what  he 
gives  can  not  be  found  by  itself,  just  as  a  nerve  can  not  be  found 
except  it  be  taken  from  an  animal  body.  In  his  record  he  isolates 
aspects  of  the  situation  before  him  from  the  other  conditions  that 
invariably  accompany  them,  and  believes  that  none  of  the  rela- 
tions annulled  by  such  isolation  have  any  infiuence  upon  the  aspects 
he  does  report. 

The  classification  may  be  objected  to  as  a  whole  on  the  ground 
that  these  classes  which  I  have  distinguished  from  each  other  are  not 
really  distinct,  so  that  many  true  cases  can  be  produced  as  evidence 
of  its  insufficiency.  In  what  I  call  simple  observation,  for  instance, 
the  mere  fact  that  our  attention  is  centered  upon  one  part  of  the 
field  rather  than  another  alters  the  aspect  of  that  field  somewhat 
We  can  not  be  sure  in  any  given  instance  that  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  object  we  study.  It  is  true,  also,  that  no  one  who  has  read 
of  the  weeks  of  drill  and  the  great  precautions  taken  against  jar  and 
dust  at  the  time  of  making  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
August,  1905,*'  or  of  the  care  with  which  an  astronomer  must  adjust 
his  telescope  and  ward  against  imperfections  in  its  action*'  can  feel 

»•  Nature,  September  7,  1906.    Letter  ty  W.  J.  L.  Lockyer. 
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that  the  scientist  finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  be  sure  that  he  i)erceiveB 
the  phenomenon  exactly  as  it  is,  by  means  of  his  reenforced  sense 
organs.  Measures,  too,  must  be  made  with  great  care,  often  with  the 
aid  of  microscopes,  and  must  be  revised  as  new  and  more  accurate 
instruments  are  invented.  It  would  seem  to  take  fully  as  much  effort 
and  thought  and  preparation  to  guard  against  interfering  with  the 
natural  course  of  phenomena  as  to  plan  just  how  one  should  inter- 
fere. We  must,  as  it  were,  greatly  interfere  with  our  own  natural 
course  of  action  in  order  to  guard  against  intruding  ourselves  upon 
the  object  we  observe.  The  same  thing  is,  of  course,  to  be  said,  per- 
haps with  more  force,  in  the  case  of  all  dissections.  In  isolating  the 
specimen  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  it  intact.  For 
these  reasons  the  subjective  qualification  is  introduced  into  my 
definition,  the  qualification  that  the  interference  must  be  conscious 
and  voluntary.  Whenever  the  investigator  believes  that  he  has  not 
interfered,  he  observes. 

The  line  cases  and  the  complex  cases  which  can  be  pointed  out 
are  many ;  so,  too,  are  the  perplexing  cases  that  can  be  classified  only 
after  a  more  careful  examination.  The  large  number  of  line  cases 
suggests,  what  I  must  readily  admit  to  be  true,  that  their  proper 
name  is  borderland  cases, — ^that  the  division  between  the  classes  is 
made  by  a  stretch  of  neutral  territory  rather  than  by  a  definite 
narrow  fence. 

We  have,  for  instance,  an  investigation  which  Lord  Kelvin  de- 
scribes that  offers  some  difficulty.^*  In  this  the  experimenter  placed 
his  head  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  to  determine 
whether  he  would  become  thus  directly  aware  of  the  condition  which 
made  a  piece  of  copper  slip  through  the  space  *as  if  through  mud.' 
The  pure  observer  goes  to  a  selected  spot  to  watch  the  action  there. 
The  operation  in  this  instance  could  be  so  described.  The  investi- 
gator put  his  head  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  hope  that  he  might  observe 
the  conditions  there.  What  this  investigator  wishes,  however,  is  to 
learn  the  effect  of  certain  conditions  upon  his  nerves  (or  muscles, 
perhaps)  other  than  those  of  the  senses  which  are  properly  called 
into  play  in  simple  observation.  He  plays  a  double  part,  as  it  were. 
He  puts  himself  in  the  particular  spot  more  that  he  may,  if  possible, 
become  affected  by  the  conditions  there  than  that  he  may  watch  the 
play  of  those  conditions  among  themselves  as  the  geologist  watches 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  Thus  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
example  of  experimentation. 

For  a  different  reason  the  case  in  which  Malus  held  the  crystal 
up  to  observe  its  effect  upon  reflected  light  is  perplexing.*"      He 

J*  hoc,  cii,y  pp.  127-8. 
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altered  the  place  of  the  crystal  and  so  brought  light  to  play  upon  it. 
When  the  zoologist  pulls  his  subject  into  a  better  light  as  he  dissects 
it,  or  reflects  light  upon  a  microscope  slide,  we  should  not  say  that 
he  thereby  experiments  upon  it.  Malus  placed  his  crystal  in  the 
light  and  looked  through  it,  much,  it  would  seem,  as  one  looks 
through  a  microscope.  That  he  might  have  chanced  to  lay  it  on  a 
window  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  effect  was  produced,  and  might 
then  have  observed  the  effect,  does  not,  it  is  true,  bear  on  our  point 
because  in  such  chance  action  the  change  of  condition  would  not  have 
been  both  consciously  and  voluntarily  brought  about.  But  that  he 
merely  consciously  and  voluntarily  changed  its  relation  to  light  seems 
hardly  enough  to  warrant  calling  the  operation  experimentation. 
The  fact  that  the  light  was  known  to  be  reflected  and  not  direct 
sunlight,  however,  and  the  fact  that  crystals  and  light  react  on  each 
other  in  a  manner  not  true  in  regard  to  animal  bodies  and  light, 
introduce  a  sufScient  element  of  really  changed  conditions  to  make 
it  seem  best  to  me  to  class  this  as  on  the  borderland  between  experi- 
mentation and  simple  observation. 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  references  made  by  Wiillner  in  hia 
section  on  acoustics^*  to  general  experience  with  musical  instruments 
as  to  the  effect  of  different  sorts  of  bows,  bridges  and  hammers  upon 
the  nature  of  sound.  Musical  instruments  were  by  no  means  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  principles  of  acoustics.  It  is  entirely 
immaterial  to  the  experimenter  whether  he  produces  the  sound  or 
whether  he  chances  to  note  it  during  the  performance  of  a  concert. 
Yet  the  instruments  themselves  are  very  carefully  i^^d  very  arti- 
ficially constructed,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  science  so  exactly  that 
if  they  had  not  been  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  the  musician 
the  scientific  investigator  would  have  perforce  constructed  something 
very  similar,  for  himself.  These  operations  again  seem  to  lie  in  a 
stretch  of  neutral  territory  between  simple  observation  and  experi- 
mentation. 

These  few  examples  have  indicated  that  the  different  classes  of 
the  forms  of  observation  do  not  represent  stepping-stones  from 
simple  observation  to  experimentation,  as  those  would  suggest  who 
insist  that  the  essential  of  experimentation  is  complexity  of  appa- 
ratus. We  can  find  examples  that  are  in  a  neutral  field  between 
practically  each  kind  of  observation  and  experimentation  itself.  The 
only  necessity  for  experimentation  is  conscious  and  voluntary  inter- 
ference with  the  object  studied.  This  may  be  made  directly  with  our 
own  hands  or  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  apparatus  of  various 
kinds. 

The  claim  which  such  a  definition  makes  for  general  acceptance 

••  A.  Wnllner,  *  Exp«»rimentalPhy8ik,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  874-«. 
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sented.  Example:  diagrammatic  drawings  of  structure  made  by 
the  anatomist,  the  zoologist,  the  crystologist. 

C.  Experimentation,— The  investigator  consciously  and  volun- 
tarily alters  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  studied. 

According  to  this  classification  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
observation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  experimentation,  on  the  other,  is, 
as  Mill  says,  not  one  'in  kind,'  but  a  'practical'  distinction  only. 

A  good  typical  instance  of  experimentation  of  least  complexity  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Pasteur's  experiment  upon  the  condition  of  air 
in  different  places.^^  He  arranged  a  number  of  sealed  flasks  contain- 
ing some  substance  in  which  bacteria  thrive.  These  he  opened  in 
turn  to  the  air  at  different  points,  some  in  the  low  country  and  some 
high  among  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  examined 
the  contents  to  discover  at  which  spots,  if  any,  the  air  which  had 
entered  the  flasks  had  not  brought  with  it  bacteria.  Such  a  set  of 
processes  is  an  experiment,  because  the  conditions  which  the  sub- 
stance within  the  bottles  met  were  made  distinctly  artificial.  Pasteur 
did  not  find  substances  isolated,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  single 
given  spot  and  then  isolated  again.  True,  he  himself  did  not  touch 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  directly  in  altering  their  conditions,  but 
yet  he  did  so  indirectly  by  removing  and  replacing  their  seals. 
Experimentation  in  many  cases  calls,  of  course,  for  much  more 
elaborate  apparatus. 

Such  processes  are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  two  kinds  of  obser- 
vation. First,  with  those  methods  which,  however  elaborate,  are  used 
with  the  intention  merely  of  getting  a  better  view  of  the  object.  So 
far  as  that  particular  object  is  concerned  we  might  imagine  here  that 
the  investigator's  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back.  Besides  the  careful 
watching  needed  as  an  element  in  all  investigation  this  class  includes 
the  use  of  various  magnifying  and  measuring  instruments  and 
similar  contrivances,  and  as  well  different  forms  of  copying,  I  think. 
All  photographs  do  not  stand  on  the  same  basis  here.  For  the 
geologist  they  serve  as  illustrations  for  communication  and  thus  are 
not  a  part  of  the  methods  of  science,  but  rather  of  its  means  of 
promulgation.  The  photographs  of  the  astronomer,  however,  are 
taken  not  that  he  may  show  some  one  else  what  he  has  seen,  but  that 
he  may  himself  compare  the  condition  of  a  part  of  the  heavens  on  one 
night  with  its  condition  on  another,  and  that  he  may  make  measures 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  stars  and  their  relative  positions  at  his 
leisure  and  in  a  convenient  manner.  He  uses  the  photographs  and 
gains  more  from  them  than  he  could  have  gained,  at  least  with  the 
same  amount  of  effort,  from  direct  observation. 

The  name  of  the  group  representing  the  second  form  of  otEisezTa- 
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tion  would  be  dissection  but  that,  as  a  pathologist  suggested  to  me, 
many  dissections  are  performed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating 
specific  artificial  conditions  in  the  subject  examined.  With  vivisec- 
tions, for  instance,  this  is  generally  true.  'Material  classification' 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Royce  as  following  Kemp's  assertion  that  the 
essence  of  classification  is  the  marking  a  group  of  things  off  from 
others  unlike  them,  rather  than  the  binding  of  like  objects  together. 
There  we  have  the  motive  of  this  second  kind  of  observation  at  work. 
In  order  to  study  them  more  closely  we  separate  the  heart  and  lungs 
of  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  from  their  natural  surroundings. 

By  the  records  referred  to  something  is  meant  other  than  the 
descriptions  used  continually  in  communicating  results.  When  the 
physician  records  he  notes  only  certain  aspects  (such  as  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  etc.)  which  he  considers  significant,  and  entirely  ignores 
other  aspects  of  the  patient  (such  as  complexion  and  height,  per- 
haps), assuming  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  a  result  he  gives  us  only,  as  it  were,  a  skeleton,  or 
perhaps  the  breath  or  the  heart  of  a  man,  with  no  suggestion  as  to 
how  these  scraps  are  to  be  filled  out  to  reproduce  the  original  he 
studied.  In  the  descriptions  made  purely  for  the  sake  of  communica- 
tion details  are  often  omitted,  but  there  they  are  left  unstated  either 
because,  as  perhaps  with  colors,  they  are  implied  in  the  names  of  the 
trees  and  the  rocks  given  or  because  the  writer  himself  has  forgotten 
them.  In  making  records  the  investigator  is  conscious  that  what  he 
gives  can  not  be  found  by  itself,  just  as  a  nerve  can  not  be  found 
except  it  be  taken  from  an  animal  body.  In  his  record  he  isolates 
aspects  of  the  situation  before  him  from  the  other  conditions  that 
invariably  accompany  them,  and  believes  that  none  of  the  rela- 
tions annulled  by  such  isolation  have  any  infiuence  upon  the  aspects 
he  does  report. 

The  classification  may  be  objected  to  as  a  whole  on  the  ground 
that  these  classes  which  I  have  distinguished  from  each  other  are  not 
really  distinct,  so  that  many  true  cases  can  be  produced  as  evidence 
of  its  insufficiency.  In  what  I  call  simple  observation,  for  instance, 
the  mere  fact  that  our  attention  is  centered  upon  one  part  of  the 
field  rather  than  another  alters  the  aspect  of  that  field  somewhat 
We  can  not  be  sure  in  any  given  instance  that  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  object  we  study.  It  is  true,  also,  that  no  one  who  has  read 
of  the  weeks  of  drill  and  the  great  precautions  taken  against  jar  and 
dust  at  the  time  of  making  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
August,  1905,^'  or  of  the  care  with  which  an  astronomer  must  adjust 
his  telescope  and  ward  against  imperfections  in  its  action^'  can  feel 

>•  Nature,  September  7,  1906.    Letter  l^  W.  J.  L.  Lockyer. 
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that  the  scientist  finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  be  sure  that  he  perceives 
the  phenomenon  exactly  as  it  is,  by  means  of  his  reenforced  sense 
organs.  Measures,  too,  must  be  made  with  great  care,  often  with  the 
aid  of  microscopes,  and  must  be  revised  as  new  and  more  accurate 
instruments  are  invented.  It  would  seem  to  take  fully  as  much  effort 
and  thought  and  preparation  to  guard  against  interfering  with  the 
natural  course  of  phenomena  as  to  plan  just  how  one  should  inter- 
fere. We  must,  as  it  were,  greatly  interfere  with  our  own  natural 
course  of  action  in  order  to  guard  against  intruding  ourselves  upon 
the  object  we  observe.  The  same  thing  is,  of  course,  to  be  said,  per- 
haps with  more  force,  in  the  case  of  all  dissections.  In  isolating  the 
specimen  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  it  intact.  For 
these  reasons  the  subjective  qualification  is  introduced  into  my 
definition,  the  qualification  that  the  interference  must  be  conscious 
and  voluntary.  Whenever  the  investigator  believes  that  he  has  not 
interfered,  he  observes. 

The  line  cases  and  the  complex  cases  which  can  be  pointed  out 
are  many ;  so,  too,  are  the  perplexing  cases  that  can  be  classified  only 
after  a  more  careful  examination.  The  large  number  of  line  cases 
suggests,  what  I  must  readily  admit  to  be  true,  that  their  proper 
name  is  borderland  cases, — that  the  division  between  the  classes  is 
made  by  a  stretch  of  neutral  territory  rather  than  by  a  definite 
narrow  fence. 

We  have,  for  instance,  an  investigation  which  Lord  Kelvin  de- 
scribes that  offers  some  difficulty."  In  this  the  experimenter  placed 
his  head  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  to  determine 
whether  he  would  become  thus  directly  aware  of  the  condition  which 
made  a  piece  of  copper  slip  through  the  space  *as  if  through  mud.' 
The  pure  observer  goes  to  a  selected  spot  to  watch  the  action  there. 
The  operation  in  this  instance  could  be  so  described.  The  investi- 
gator put  his  head  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  hope  that  he  might  observe 
the  conditions  there.  What  this  investigator  wishes^  however,  is  to 
learn  the  effect  of  certain  conditions  upon  his  nerves  (or  muscles, 
perhaps)  other  than  those  of  the  senses  which  are  properly  called 
into  play  in  simple  observation.  He  plays  a  double  part,  as  it  were. 
He  puts  himself  in  the  particular  spot  more  that  he  may,  if  possible, 
become  affected  by  the  conditions  there  than  that  he  may  watch  the 
play  of  those  conditions  among  themselves  as  the  geologist  watches 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  Thus  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
example  of  experimentation. 

For  a  different  reason  the  case  in  which  Malus  held  the  crystal 
up  to  observe  its  effect  upon  reflected  light  is  perplexing."      He 
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altered  the  place  of  the  crystal  and  so  brought  light  to  play  upon  it. 
When  the  zoologist  pulls  his  subject  into  a  better  light  as  he  dissects 
it,  or  reflects  light  upon  a  microscope  slide,  we  should  not  say  that 
he  thereby  experiments  upon  it.  Malus  placed  his  crystal  in  the 
light  and  looked  through  it,  much,  it  would  seem,  as  one  looks 
through  a  microscope.  That  he  might  have  chanced  to  lay  it  on  a 
window  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  effect  was  produced,  and  might 
then  have  observed  the  effect,  does  not,  it  is  true,  bear  on  our  point 
because  in  such  chance  action  the  change  of  condition  would  not  have 
been  both  consciously  and  voluntarily  brought  about.  But  that  he 
merely  consciously  and  voluntarily  changed  its  relation  to  light  seems 
hardly  enough  to  warrant  calling  the  operation  experimentation. 
The  fact  that  the  light  was  known  to  be  reflected  and  not  direct 
sunlight,  however,  and  the  fact  that  crystals  and  light  react  on  each 
other  in  a  manner  not  true  in  regard  to  animal  bodies  and  light, 
introduce  a  sufScient  element  of  really  changed  conditions  to  make 
it  seem  best  to  me  to  class  this  as  on  the  borderland  between  experi- 
mentation and  simple  observation. 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  references  made  by  Wiillner  in  hia 
section  on  acoustics^*  to  general  experience  with  musical  instruments 
as  to  the  effect  of  different  sorts  of  bows,  bridges  and  hammers  upon 
the  nature  of  sound.  Musical  instruments  were  by  no  means  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  principles  of  acoustics.  It  is  entirely 
immaterial  to  the  experimenter  whether  he  produces  the  sound  or 
whether  he  chances  to  note  it  during  the  performance  of  a  concert 
Yet  the  instruments  themselves  are  very  carefully  i^d  very  arti- 
ficially constructed,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  science  so  exactly  that 
if  they  had  not  been  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  the  musician 
the  scientific  investigator  would  have  perforce  constructed  something 
very  similar,  for  himself.  These  operations  again  seem  to  lie  in  a 
stretch  of  neutral  territory  between  simple  observation  and  experi- 
mentation. 

These  few  examples  have  indicated  that  the  different  classes  of 
the  forms  of  observation  do  not  represent  stepping-stones  from 
simple  observation  to  experimentation,  as  those  would  suggest  who 
insist  that  the  essential  of  experimentation  is  complexity  of  appa- 
ratus. We  can  find  examples  that  are  in  a  neutral  field  between 
practically  each  kind  of  observation  and  experimentation  itself.  The 
only  necessity  for  experimentation  is  conscious  and  voluntary  inter- 
ference with  the  object  studied.  This  may  be  made  directly  with  our 
own  hands  or  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  apparatus  of  various 
kinds. 

The  claim  which  such  a  definition  makes  for  general  acceptance 

'•  A.  Wnllner,  *  Experimental-PhyBik,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  874-«. 
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The  tests  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  speed  of  reading  aloud. 
In  the  first  experiment,  passages  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  are 
from  scientific  works,  but  only  passage  III.  is  at  all  complex  in 

TABLES 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  1,  2,  S,  etc.  =  subjects.    I.,  II.,  III.,  etc  =  pasaagies. 


TABLE 

I. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

I. 

31.4 

32.8 

34.4 

28.2 

42.4 

II. 

36.2 

35.4 

36.8 

29.4 

44.8 

III. 

32.2 

36.2 

38.8 

30.6 

47.2 

IV. 

32.2 

34.6 

42.2 

V. 

34 

32.4 

30 

35.8 

29 

46 

VI. 

34.4 

35.6 

36.6 

41.4 

34.6 

44 

VII. 

33.4 

35.2 

36 

42 

36.2 

64.4 

Av. 

33.1 

34.5 

36.4 

30.5 

31.3 

46iS 

M.V. 

.7 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

3.2 

2.8 

TABLE 

II. 

I. 

27.6 

28.8 

35.4 

33.8 

24.4 

29.8 

II. 

27.8 

20.4 

37 

33.6 

24.6 

31.2 

III. 

20.4 

31.2 

30 

36.6 

26.4 

31.2 

IV. 

26.4 

20.8 

36.4 

35.6 

25.6 

29.4 

V. 

25.4 

28 

35 

33.6 

25 

41.8 

VI. 

20.6 

21.6 

36.6 

35.4 

28.4 

38.4 

VII. 

27.8 

30.8 

37.6 

37.6 

31.2 

46 

VIII. 

31.2 

32.2 

42.2 

41 

32.4 

46 

IX. 

31.2 

24.6 

20.6 

20.2 

24.6 

86.4 

X. 

20.4 

28 

33.8 

34.6 

24.4 

48.8 

Av. 

27.3 

20.4 

36.3 

35.1 

27.1 

87.7 

M.V. 

1.8 

1.7 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

6.9 

TABLE    III. 

TABLE 

.   IV. 

At 

I     At, 

M.V.x 

M.V., 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

2 

2 

1 

2 

L 

2 

3 

4 

6 

B 

3 

3 

2.5 

1 

II. 

2 

4 

8 

6 

C 

4 

5 

2.5 

5 

IIL 

2 

3 

4 

6 

D 

5 

4 

4 

3.5 

IV. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

E 

1 

1 

6 

3.5 

V. 

3 

2 

4 

6 

F 

6 

6 

5 

6 

VI. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

VIL 

1 

2 

4 

5 

VIII. 

1 

2 

6 

4 

IX. 

5 

1.6 

4 

8 

1.6       6 

X. 

3 

2 

4 

6 

TABLE    V. 

TABLE   VI. 

At. 

M.V. 

C 

N 

B 

1 

10.6 

.85 

1.5 

3 

1 

21.8 

16 

.69 

2 

27 

.3 

3 

2 

2 

19 

14.4 

.76 

S 

22.2 

.65 

7 

1 

S 

24 

14 

.68 

4 

27.8 

2.45 

9 

10 

4 

17.2 

16.2 

.94 

5 

27.6 

1.35 

8 

6 

5 

23.4 

16.4 

.71 

6 

23.1 

1.1 

4 

5 

6 

27.4 

16.6 

J57 

7 

10.6 

.05 

1.5 

4 

7 

25 

21.4 

.86 

8 

26.8 

1.85 

6 

8 

8 

24 

17.2 

.72 

9 

28.3 

1.05 

10 

9 

9 

26.2 

17.4 

.66 

10 

23.5 

1.7 

5 

7 

10 
11 
12 

24.2 
18.8 
23.6 

13.4 
16.4 
18.4 

.78 

IS 

28 

19 

.67 
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mentation  the  various  factors  that  contribute  to  this  efficiency,  yet 
there  is  one  single  mental  attribute,  itself  capable  of  many  modes 
of  experimental  approach,  that  should  show,  if  the  proper  method 
of  approach  be  found,  a  quite  close  correspondence  with  general 
intellectual  efficiency.  This  is  the  command  over  language,  prac- 
tically our  sole  experimental  gateway  to  all  the  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses except  attention.  Nearly  all  the  factors  that  constitute  our 
intellectuality— as  apart  from  our  intelligence— come  to  us  and  go 
out  from  us  through  linguistic  media.  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  any  detailed  defense  of  this  postulate;  linguistic  ability,  if 
only  the  proper  test  of  it  can  be  found,  should  serve  as  a  sound 
criterion  of  intellectuality.  Such  a  measure,  were  it  only  precise 
enough,  would  be,  needless  to  say,  of  considerable  practical  interest. 

The  memory  tests  are  open  to  objection  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  be  said  to  serve  as  a  measure  only  of  what  per  cent,  of  the 
individual  experience  has  been  probably  retained.  The  fullness  of 
this  experience  will  vary,  as  well  as  its  retention  will  vary,  and  this 
factor  it  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  by  means  of  memory 
tests.  They  are  dynamic  rather  than  static  measurements.  In  prac- 
tise, however,  it  seems  as  though  they  failed  even  here,  for  the  ordi- 
nary tests  often  fail  to  disclose  in  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
ability  any  special  logical  or  physiological  retentiveness.  Here  also 
the  varying  factors  of  interest  and  attention  are  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  equally  impossible  to  control. 

The  association  tests  are  also  replete  with  technical  defects.  The 
difficulties  in  scoring  would  seem  to  make  the  ordinary  test  of  un- 
controlled association  quite  valueless,  save  for  purely  qualitative  pur- 
poses. The  special  form  of  this  experiment  devised  by  Jastrow,  in 
which  the  subject  writes  a  fixed  number  of  independent  words  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  or  preferably,  writes  as  many  independent  words 
as  possible  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  objective  in  character,  and 
probably  altogether  the  best  of  the  uncontrolled  association  tests. 
With  proper  technical  precautions,  this  test  ought,  indeed,  to  afford 
a  measure  of  the  intellect,  and  be  quite  valuable  where  availability 
as  a  group  test  is  a  factor.  As  a  test  of  intellectuality  on  a  fine 
scale,  however,  the  difficulties  in  scoring  would  seem  almost  in- 
superable. 

The  tests  of  partially  controlled  association,  especially  those  of 
the  synonyms  and  opposites  type,  are  peculiarly  open  to  this  objec- 
tion when  the  subject  knows  that  he  is  being  timed.  For  example, 
as  an  opposite  of  simple  we  obtain  from  one  subject  difficult  and  from 
another  complex.  The  second  subject  takes  half  as  long  for  the 
series  as  the  first.  We  do  not  know  what  the  first  would  have  done 
had  he  taken  as  long  as  the  second.    It  is  the  same  difficulty  as 
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with  many  of  the  motor  accuracy  tests ;  two  unknown  quantities  and 
one  equation.  The  test  is  valid  only  when  every  one  has  done  his 
best  regardless  of  time.  As  the  education  of  the  subject  increases, 
so  do  the  difficulties  in  scoring.  We  should  probably  disagree 
violently  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  scoring  individuals  who  re- 
spectively returned  perpetiial,  immutable,  enduring,  fixed,  constant, 
as  synonyms  of  permanent. 

Only  where  the  association  is  so  closely  controlled  as  to  render 
but  one  association  possible  can  the  time  factor  be  justly  taken  into 
account.  The  chronoscope  and  voice-key  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  measurement  of  single  associations.  The  most  important  work 
from  this  point  of  view  is  probably  that  of  Cattell  in  the  Psy- 
chometrische  Untersuchungen.  It  is  the  most  precise  of  all  the 
methods,  but  it  has  certain  technical  limitations,  and  is  rather  cum- 
bersome for  practical  purposes,  to  which  the  chain  reaction  is 
perhaps  better  adapted. 

All  valid  tests  of  the  higher  mental  processes  should  conform  to 
one  fundamental  requirement ;  they  should  give  the  subject  a  certain 
definite  thing  to  do,  and  admit  of  objective  determinations  ^of  done, 
not  done,  or  how  well  done.  So  far  as  association  is  concerned,  only 
the  time  measurements  of  absolutely  controlled  associations  really 
conform  to  this  requirement.  Otherwise  arise  the  scoring  difBcnlties 
that  are  fatal  to  validity.  We  can  not  well  apply  such  an  analogae 
of  the  method  of  average  error  to  the  higher  mental  processes  be- 
cause the  scale  is  too  ill  defined.  The  association  being  under  com- 
plete control,  the  results  should  contain  only  unquestionable  rights 
or  wrongs. 

Several  tests  of  this  sort  were  devised  and  employed,  among 
others,  in  Mr.  F.  G.  Bonser's  as  yet  unpublished  investigation  into 
the  reasoning  powers  of  children.  Blanks  were  left  in  simple  sen- 
tences for  which  there  was  only  one  appropriate  word,  the  subjeet 
being  required  to  supply  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Two  opposite 
words  were  printed,  one  above  the  other,  in  simple  sentences,  the 
subject  crossing  out  that  one  which  would  make  the  statement  an 
untruth.  Logical  and  fallacious  reasons  were  given  for  certain  facts, 
the  subject  checking  the  good  reasons.  This  last  may  be  compared 
with  the  absurd  sentence  test,  in  which  the  subject  checks  those 
sentences  which  state  as  a  fact  a  manifest  impossibility;  as,  "The 
count  paced  up  and  down  the  garden  reading  the  newspaper  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back." 

A  simple  test  of  the  extent  of  vocabulary  has  been  employed  with 
good  results  by  Kirkpatrick.  The  blank  in  the  writer's  possession 
contains  the  opposites  test  and  a  request  for  the  definition  of  words 
of  varying  educational  implication,  but  the  most  significant  portion 
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of  the  test  is  a  selected  list  of  words  most  of  which  are  consider- 
ably above  the  average  diflSculty,  the  subjects  being  asked  merely  to 
indicate  the  words  that  they  know,  do  not  know,  or  regarding  which 
they  are  in  doubt.  It  is  unquestionably  subject  to  certain  errors 
in  the  individual,  but  for  a  large  number  of  subjects  these  tend  to 
compensate,  and  to  remain  constant  as  between  groups.  As  between 
individuals,  where  the  test  of  intellectuality  has  its  greatest  prac- 
tical application,  a  strictly  empirical  demonstration  of  its  validity 
will  be  desirable. 

All  of  these  tests,  however,  necessarily  lack  the  objective  char- 
acter of  a  strictly  motor  test  of  linguistic  ability,  provided  a  satis- 
factory test  of  this  nature  can  be  devised.  This  it  has  been  the 
writer's  attempt  to  do.  That  only  a  very  modest  degree  of  success 
can  yet  be  claimed  the  figures  given  will  show,  but  the  attenuated 
correlations  which  do  appear  indicate  some  possibilities  in  this 
direction. 

Experimental  psychologists  have  two  ways  of  approaching 
problems  of  this  nature.  We  can  say,  for  example,  '  let  the  a-t  test 
measure  perception  of  weight,'  and  then  assume  individual  diflfer- 
ences  therein  as  indicated  in  the  test.  This  procedure  may  be  some- 
times necessary,  but  it  has  been  too  frequently  followed;  certainly 
many  of  the  conventional  laboratory  tests  do  not  measure  what  they 
are  given  to  measure,  or  else  they  measure  a  great  deal  besides.  The 
other  method  is  to  empirically  select  individuals  with  known  differ- 
ences in  the  trait  we  wish  to  measure,  and  to  seek  a  test  which  shows 
sorrelation  with  these  diflPerences.  Before  applying  a  theoretically 
devised  measure  to  wholly  unknown  individuals,  we  should  first  test 
our  tests. 

The  writer  selected  six  individuals  according  to  their  degree  of 
objective  intellectual  performance.  These  are  denoted  according  to 
this  degree,  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  E,  F.  The  diflferences  between  A  and  B, 
B  and  C,  are  clearly  marked ;  that  between  C  and  D  is  largely  sub- 
jective. E,  however,  is  distinctly  below  D,  and  F  below  E ;  in  fact, 
the  difference  between  E  and  F  may  well  be  greater  than  that  be- 
tween E  and  A,  The  individuals  are  all  adults,  and  the  writer 
would  estimate  that  they  occupied,  intellectually,  a  range  of  from 
the  upper  tenth  of  the  distribution  to  about  the  middle. 

As  the  problem  was  preeminently  a  search  for  a  test  many  con- 
ditions are  imposed  that  turned  out  valueless,  and  in  some  cases 
even  impaired  the  significance  of  the  figures  that  gave  results.  The 
writer  does  not  wish  therefore  to  be  held  accountable  for  resultless 
peculiarities  in  the  presentation  of  the  experiments,  whose  signifi- 
cance, or  lack  of  it,  oould  not  have  been  determined  in  any  other 
way. 
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The  tests  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  speed  of  reading  aloud. 
In  the  first  experiment,  passages  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  are 
from  scientific  works,  but  only  passage  III.  is  at  all  complex  in 

TABLES 

A,  B,  C,  etc.,  1,  2,  S,  etc.  =  subjects.    L,  II.,  III.,  etc.  =  passages. 

TABLE   I. 


A 

B 

c 

/> 

E 

F 

I. 

31.4 

32.8 

34.4 

28.2 

42.4 

II. 

36.2 

36.4 

36.8 

29.4 

44.8 

III. 

32.2 

36.2 

38.8 

30.6 

47.2 

IV. 

32.2 

34.6 

42.2 

V. 

34 

32.4 

39 

35.8 

29 

46 

VI. 

34.4 

35.6 

36.6 

41.4 

34.6 

44 

VII. 

33.4 

36.2 

36 

42 

36.2 

64.4 

Av. 

33.1 

34.5 

36.4 

39.5 

31.3 

46.6 

M.V. 

.7 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

3.2 

2.8 

TABLE 

II. 

I. 

27.6 

28.8 

36.4 

33.8 

24.4 

29.8 

II. 

27.8 

29.4 

37 

33.6 

24.6 

31.2 

III. 

29.4 

31.2 

39 

36.6 

26.4 

31.2 

IV. 

26.4 

29.8 

36.4 

36.6 

25.6 

29.4 

V. 

26.4 

28 

36 

33.6 

25 

41.8 

VI. 

29.6 

21.6 

36.6 

36.4 

28.4 

38.4 

VII. 

27.8 

30.8 

37.6 

37.6 

31.2 

45 

VIII. 

31.2 

32.2 

42.2 

41 

32.4 

45 

IX. 

31.2 

24.6 

29.6 

29.2 

24.6 

36.4 

X. 

29.4 

28 

33.8 

34.6 

24.4 

48.8 

Av. 

27.3 

29.4 

36.3 

35.1 

27.1 

87.7 

M.V. 

1.8 

1.7 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

6.9 

TABLE    III. 

TABLE   IV. 

At, 

1     At, 

,      M.  v.. 

M.V., 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E          F 

A 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I          6 

B 

3 

3 

2.5 

1 

II. 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1          6 

0 

4 

5 

2.6 

6 

III. 

2 

3 

6 

1          6 

D 

5 

4 

4 

3.5 

IV. 

2 

3 

5 

1          6 

E 

1 

1 

6 

3.6 

V. 

3 

2 

6 

1          6 

F 

6 

6 

5 

6 

VL 

2 

3 

6 

1          6 

VIL 

1 

2 

6 

3         6 

VIII. 

1 

2 

4 

3         6 

IX. 

5 

1.6 

3 

1.6       6 

X. 

3 

2 

6 

1          6 

TABLE   V. 

TABLE   VL 

At. 

M.  V. 

C 

N 

B 

1 

19.6 

.85 

1.6 

3 

1 

21.8 

16 

.60 

2 

27 

.3 

3 

2 

2 

19 

14.4 

.76 

S 

22.2 

.65 

7 

1 

S 

24 

14 

.68 

k 

27.8 

2.45 

9 

10 

k 

17.2 

16.2 

.94 

5 

27.6 

1.35 

8 

6 

5 

23.4 

16.4 

.71 

6 

23.1 

1.1 

4 

5 

6 

27.4 

16.6 

.67 

7 

19.6 

.95 

1.5 

4 

7 

26 

21.4 

.86 

8 

26.8 

1.85 

6 

8 

8 

24 

17.2 

.72 

9 

28.3 

1.96 

10 

9 

9 

26J2 

17.4 

.66 

10 

23.6 

1.7 

5 

7 

10 
11 
12 

24.2 
18.8 
23.6 

13.4 
16.4 
18.4 

.78 

IS        28  19  .67 
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thought ;  the  remainder  are  from  works  of  fiction.  The  passages  are 
all  one  hundred  words  in  length.  Each  subject  first  read  aloud  V., 
VI.,  VII.  at  subjectively  normal  rate,  also  three  of  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  as 
indicated  in  the  table.  The  fourth  was  read  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Upon  this  occasion  these  passages  were  seen  for  the  first  time.  On 
a  subsequent  date  the  subject  read  the  passage  previously  read  at 
rapid  rate  thirty-seven  times  in  succession  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  on  subsequent  dates  each  of  the  other  first  four  passages  was 
so  read  forty  times,  giving  in  all  a  practise  curve  of  forty  most 
rapid  readings  of  each  of  passages  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Later  the  sub- 
ject again  read  at  subjectively  normal  rate  the  whole  ten  passages, 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  being  now  seen  for  the  first  time. 

Table  I.  gives  in  seconds  the  time,  average  and  M.  V.  of  the  six 
passages  read  at  the  first  sitting,  and  Table  II.  gives  the  time,  aver- 
age and  M.  V.  for  the  ten  passages  read  at  the  second  sitting,  all  at 
subjectively  normal  rate. 

In  both  series  there  will  be  observed  a  general  tendency  for  both 
average  and  M.  V.  to  increase  as  we  go  down  the  scale.  In  Table  I. 
the  averages  increase  regularly  save  for  the  important  exception  of 
subject  E.  With  this  same  exception,  now  in  the  other  direction, 
the  M.  V.  's  also  increase  regularly.  The  situation  is  reversed  for 
C  and  D  in  Table  II.,  but  it  has  been  noted  that  their  positions  are 
subject  to  a  large  probable  error.  However,  if  we  compare  C's 
record  in  the  two  tables,  the  influence  of  diurnal  variation  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Subject  E  again  stands  higher  than  he  should. 
His  subjectively  normal  and  most  rapid  rates  of  reading  approximate 
one  another  more  closely  than  is  the  case  with  the  other  subjects. 
The  considerable  practise  with  series  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  shortens  all 
the  repeated  readings  somewhat,  whether  among  those  practised  or 
not.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  practise  has  in  subject  F  formed  two 
species  in  the  second  readings,  leading  to  an  extra  large  M.  V.  The 
M.  V.  of  I.-VI.  is  very  small,  but  that  of  V.-X.  is  very  large,  larger 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  subjects,  as  is  also  the  average  of  the 
two  M.  V.  's.  Other  results  of  the  experiment,  as  the  ratio  of  the 
uonnal  and  rapid  reading,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  correspond  so  closely 
with  the  empirical  series.  Table  III.  gives  the  results  in  synoptic 
form  by  stating  relative  positions  instead  of  the  figures  themselves. 
Thus  K  's  average  was  quickest  for  both  series  of  readings,  while  his 
M.  V.  was  greatest  in  the  first  and  shared  third  and  fourth  places 
with  D  in  the  second.  On  the  whole,  the  first  readings  are  better 
than  the  second,  and  except  for  E  the  average  is  superior  to  the 
M.  v.,  though  both  should  be  known.  The  character  of  the  practise 
curves  seemed  to  be  related  to  other  mental  traits  in  the  individuals, 
but  had  no  traceable  connection  with  the  intellectual.     Table  IV. 
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gives  the  relative  position  of  each  subject  in  the  rate  of  reading 
each  passage.  Thus  I.  was  read  by  subject  E  fastest,  A  next  and  F 
slowest.  Considering  the  small  absolute  differences,  it  seems  worthy 
of  note  that  the  rates  are  so  constant. 

In  reading  aloud  a  wholly  unfamiliar  language,  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  our  speed  whether  the  words  were  in  logical  order 
or  not.  In  so  far  as  we  did  derive  their  sense  should  our  speed  with 
the  logical  order  be  increased  over  the  illogical.  Upon  this  theory 
a  test  was  devised  in  which  the  subject  read  as  rapidly  as  possible 
series  I.-IV.,  and  then  read  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  words  coti- 
posing  them  in  nonsense  order.  Nonsense  syllables  would  have  been 
preferable,  as  the  writer  now  realizes.  The  subjects  differed  from 
those  in  the  first  test,  only  positions  1  and  2-3  being  fairly  certain. 
The  differences  are  also  very  much  smaller,  and  for  the  most  part 
wholly  subjective  in  estimate,  as  it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to 
obtain  accurate  judgments  of  relative  position  from  a  number 
of  graders.  The  ratios  of  the  two  times,  while  showing  much  indi- 
vidual difference,  appear  so  entirely  unrelated  to  intellectual  i)er- 
formance  that  it  has  been  deemed  hardly  worth  while  to  print  them. 
They  range  from  .47  to  .97.  Table  V.  shows  in  the  first  and  second 
columns  the  results  of  this  experiment  for  average  and  M.  V.,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  the  relative  positions  for  average  and  M.  V.  The 
differences  are  not  nearly  so  well  marked  as  in  the  previous  test,  but 
the  method  should  hardly  be  discarded  on  this  account,  for  the  num- 
ber of  observations  and  the  differences  in  the  subjects  are  very  small, 
while  correlation  is  by  no  means  altogether  absent  Striking  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  as  i7  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  are  subjects  4  and  7. 

During  the  course  of  the  Psychometrische  Untersuchungen  the 
observation  was  made  by  Cattell  that  a  comparatively  illiterate 
porter  used  as  a  subject  required  a  longer  time  to  read  the  name  of 
a  color  than  to  name  it,  while  the  cultured  subjects  could  read  the 
name  more  quickly  than  they  could  name  the  color.  The  writer  ar- 
ranged a  chain-reaction  experiment  with  the  four  colors,  red,  green, 
blue,  yellow,  fixing  twelve  red  and  twelve  green,  thirteen  blue  and 
thirteen  yellow  slips  upon  a  white  background  in  a  frame,  while  two 
similar  frames  contained  the  names  of  the  colors  in  opposite  orders. 
The  color  slips  were  so  cut  and  arranged  as  to  occupy  the  same  aver- 
age space  as  the  names.  The  time  was  taken  which  the  subject  re- 
quired to  read  the  colors,  and  then  their  names  in  reverse  order,  and 
the  ratio  calculated.  This  experiment  was  performed  upon  thirteen 
subjects  partly  identical  with  those  who  had  undergone  the  previous 
tests,  and  covering  about  the  same  range  of  intellectual  ability  as  in 
the  first  test  described.  As  shown  in  Table  VI.,  all  subjects  name 
the  words  faster  than  the  colors.     If  we  disregard  the  ratio,  and  take 
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the  time  in  either  test  singly,  the  experiment  is  brought  into  line 
with  the  speed  of  reading  tests.  For  a  series  of  single  observations, 
the  result  is  rather  suggestive.  Important  isolated  exceptions  occur 
for  the  colors  in  subjects  6  and  11,  and  in  10  for  the  names.  The 
ratios,  however,  are  simply  chaos,  just  as  were  those  in  the  previous 
experiment.  The  writer  has  examined  the  ratios  with  reference  to 
other  traits  in  certain  of  the  subjects,  but  no  correspondence  with 
any  factor  of  character  is  observable.  The  two  perhaps  most  tem- 
peramentally similar  subjects  of  the  experiment— 5  and  4— are 
nearly  the  most  different  in  their  ratios.  There  seems  to  be  good 
theoretical  ground  to  discredit  the  ratio  as  a  desirable  form  in  which 
to  state  results  of  this  nature,  for  besides  being  highly  subject  to 
attenuation,  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  subject's  doing  badly  in  one  of 
the  tests. 

Most  of  the  results  are  therefore  negative.  Two  factors  appear 
related  to  intellectuality:  the  speed  of  absolutely  controlled  associa- 
tion and  its  constancy  relative  to  that  of  other  individuals  over  a 
similar  series.  High  speed  and  low  variability  go  with  intellectu- 
ality, low  speed  and  high  variability  with  the  reverse;  both  high  or 
both  low  are  doubtful,  but  seem  to  be  associated  rather  with  the 
latter.  To  all  these  generalizations,  however,  one  must  be  prepared 
for  striking  individual  exceptions. 

Frederic  Lyman  Wells. 

Columbia  University. 


REVIEWS    AND    ABSTRACTS   OP   LITERATURE 

Die  Erkenntnistheorie  der  Naturforschung  der  Oegenwart:    H.  Klein- 
i»KTKR,  Ph.D.     Leipzig:  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth.     1905.    Pp.  xii + 

"  The  work  before  us  agrees  in  general  with  the  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  knowledge  expressed  by  Mach,  Kirchhoff,  Hertz,  Stallo,  Clifford,  Pear- 
son, Ostwald  and  Cornelius"  (p.  xi).  It  is  dedicated  to  Ernst  Mach. 
A  theory  of  knowledge  has  developed  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury on  the  basis  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  author  proposes  to  give  it 
a  muoh-neede<l  systematic  presentation.  His  method  is  neither  his- 
torical nor  critical,  although  he  assumes  a  very  critical  attitude  toward 
the  science  of  metaphysics  and  the  traditions  of  philosophy.  Our  only 
means  of  testing  the  correctness  of  views  is  through  further  exx>erience, 
and  this  is  a  merely  negative  test,  telling  us  only  what  is  not  true,  but 
never  what  is.  ''Where  this  test  does  not  apply,  as  in  judging  philo- 
sophical opinions,  all  genuine  progress  has  been  wanting  for  more  than 
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two  thousand  years  "  (p.  2).  Opinions  which  can  not  be  tested  by  ex- 
perience are  only  hypotheses;  those  which  can  be  so  tested  are  theories 
(p.  127).  Philosophy  in  the  sense  of  metaphysics  is  made  up  of  hy- 
potheses and  lacks  all  scientific  value. 

The  new  theory  of  knowledge  is  characterized  in  three  directions. 
First,  in  its  insistence  upon  exactness,  understood  as  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  its  propositions  are  valid.  "The 
form  of  its  statements  is  therefore  not  the  categorical,  but  the  hyi>othet- 
ical"  (pp.  viii  and  120  f.).  Secondly,  in  oK)osition  to  the  Uebergriffe 
of  the  mechanical  view  of  the  world,  the  newer  view  confines  the  investi- 
gator to  the  sphere  of  the  experienceable  (p.  viii).  It  is  the  phenomenal- 
istic  point  of  view  and  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  exactness.  Lastly,  the  new  theory  of  knowledge  believes  in  'a 
careful  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  our  own  words  and  constructions ' 
(p.  ix).  This  also  follows  from  the  principle  of  exactness,  and  this  is 
the  particular  task  of  the  author's  book. 

All  knowledge  is  relative.  There  is  no  unconditioned  absolute  knowl- 
edge. Hence  the  possibility  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  as  science.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  build  a  conception  of  *  thing-in-itself .'  All  funda- 
mental knowledge  bears  in  itself  the  form  of  a  relation.  A  system  of 
truths  existing  in  and  for  itself  and  quite  independent  of  the  subject  is 
impossible.  Every  truth  or  knowledge  appears  in  the  first  place  as  the 
production  of  some  individual.  "  Subjective  conviction  (Ueherzeugung), 
not  objective  certainty,  is  the  only  attainable  goal  of  science"  (p.  9). 
Moreover,  the  problem  of  science  is  no  other  than  to  be  helpful  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  scientific  work  is  not  a  magazine  of  finished 
and  definitely  formulated  knowledge,  but  a  guide  by  which  to  get  knowl- 
edge— somewhat  as  a  cook-book  does  not  contain  the  eatables  themselyes, 
but  guides  us  in  the  preparation  of  them  (p.  13).  Science  mediates 
knowledge  by  showing  that  with  the  acceptation  of  some  truths  the  ac- 
ceptance of  others  is  bound  up,  but  science  says  nothing  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  truth  in  general.  We  possess  certainty  in  one  case 
upon  which  such  a  compulsion  rests,  namely,  immediate  experience,  the 
living  through  any  content  of  consciousness.  Science  tells  us  that  other 
certainties  are  bound  up  with  this  immediate  certainty  of  experience. 
The  author  wishes  to  lay  before  the  reader,  first,  the  facts  which  underlie 
knowledge;  then,  a  formal  conception  of  knowledge  based  on  these  facts, 
and  then  its  meaning  or  application.  This  is  the  method  of  phsrsics,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  science  properly  so  called. 

"  The  first  fact  which  meets  us  is  that  of  the  psychic  nature  of  all 
facts"  (p.  18).  The  physical  is  at  bottom  only  a  few  sensations  which 
we  by  association  supplement  and  project  into  an  *  external*  world. 
"  What  I  have  seen  is  indeed  only  a  few  visual  sensations  "  (not  a  person 
or  a  substance)  (p.  21).  "  Thus  we  see  that  in  our  most  ordinary  expres- 
sions we  are  arge  Hypothesenschmiede.  On  the  ground  of  a  single  visual 
sensation  we  propose  the  hypothesis  of  having  seen  a  man !  "  The  senses 
never  deceive  us,  but  when  we  imagine  that  the  senses  give  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  objects  error  becomes  comprehensible.     Quoting  liach:  '"Not 
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thing8  (bodies),  but  colors,  tones,  pressures,  spaces,  times  (what  we  usually 
call  sensations)  are  the  proper  elements  of  the  world'"  (p.  22).  Among 
the  elements  of  consciousness  we  distinguish,  first,  the  different  types  of 
sensation;  secondly,  the. memory  of  these;  third,  complexes  constructed 
of  these  two;  and  fourth,  the  feelings.  The  last  give  unity  to  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  objects  which  make  up  its  content.  Feelings  are 
nearer  to  us  than  the  other  elements,  and  this  is  the  first  important  motive 
for  constructing  the  conceptions  of  *  I '  and  the  '  outer  world.'  The  '  I ' 
is,  however,  no  mere  sum  of  conscious  contents,  and  is  not  itself  an  ele- 
ment of  content.  The  author  speaks  of  the  self-activity  of  the  ego  (des 
Ich).  Other  names  for  it  are  *  spirit,'  *soul'  and  'will,'  and  'thought 
is  a  function  of  the  will'  (p.  32).  The  *Ich'  is  always  able  to  place 
itself  over  against  its  own  conscious  contents,  to  manipulate  these,  ob- 
serving them  more  sharply  or  letting  them  pass  into  the  background,  to 
analyze  them  and  to  compare  their  parts  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
*  activity  in  consciousness '  which  the  author  regards  as  an  indisputable 
fact  of  fundamental  importance.  Owing  to  the  feeling  of  this  activity 
which  we  possess,  the  activity  itself  introduces  new  elements  into  the 
content  of  consciousness  and  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  between  given 
facts  and  the  pure  constructions  of  my  spirit  (WUlenshandlungen) ,  The 
former  appear  in  consciousness  without  the  activity  of  the  mind  to  assist 
them ;  indeed,  they  appear  in  spite  of  it.     The  latter,  I  myself  bring  forth. 

*  The  justification  of  any  concept,  then,  springs  from  its  availability  * 
or  utility  (Benutzharkeit)  (p.  88),  and  conception  can  only  deal  with 
actual  and  possible  contents  of  consciousness.  Protagoras  was  right  in 
interpreting  the  expression,  'man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,'  to  mean 
that  the  activities  and  attributes  of  the  human  race  are  the  measure  of 
all  things.  Objective  truth  or  knowledge  is  a  secondary  product.  Each 
knowledge  has  significance  primarily  only  for  the  individual  who  pro- 
duced it.  At  bottom  I  know  absolutely  nothing  as  to  whether  outside  of 
mo  there  are  other  egos  or  not.  My  life  confines  itself  to  the  circle  of 
my  consciousness  (p.  43).  Every  act  of  knowing  is  a  will-act,  and  think- 
ing is  dominated  by  considerations  of  economy  and  simplicity.  The 
activities  in  which  the  thinking  of  the  individual  consists  are  the  distin- 
guishing of  the  different,  the  apprehension  of  relations  of  similarity 
between  the  different,  the  analysis  of  the  discovered  content  to  reduce 
similarity  to  equivalence,  and  the  synthesis  of  previously  separated 
elements. 

Knowledges  are  classified  first  as  formal  and  historical,  the  former 
dealing  with  properties  of  our  memory  pictures  and  imaginings  and  of 
all  such  contents  of  consciousness  as  we  are  able  voluntarily  to  produce, 
the  latter  dealing  with  those  contents  which  present  themselves  in  entire 
independence  of  our  wills.  The  formal  sciences  include  logic,  arith- 
metic, the  science  of  combinations,  geometry,  kinematics,  dynamics  and 
and  so  forth;  while  the  historical,  which  seek  to  establish  facts  or  events 
independent  of  the  will,  include  the  history  of  humanity,  the  history  of 
the  earth,  of  the  world,  descriptions  of  single  objects,  geography  and  to 
some  extent  natural  history.     The  real  sciences  constitute  a  third  class 
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dealing  not  with  facts  for  their  own  sake,  but  with  reGTul&nties^  uniformi- 
ties and  laws.  They  are  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology.  Certain 
typical  sciences  are  discussed  in  order  to  get  at  the  principles  under- 
lying them.  The  author  treats  logic,  the  theory  of  number,  physics  (its 
principles,  presuppositions  and  goal),  the  value  of  hypotheses  (as  distinct 
from  theories)  in  physics,  and  the  natural  view  of  the  world.  All  knowl- 
edge, even  that  of  logic  and  mathematics,  is  hypotheticaUy^  not  cate- 
gorically, certain.  ^'  It  is  possible  to  put  forth  many  theories  as  to  one 
and  the  same  realm  of  facts,  theories  all  of  which  satisfy  the  demands 
of  admissibility  and  correctness  and  are  nevertheless  distinguishable 
from  each  other  "  (p.  112  f.). 

Knowledge  has  a  greater  worth  practically  than  theoretically.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  demands  of  practical  living  and  the  limits  of 
strictly  scientific  investigation  gives  rise  to  philosophy,  a  system  of  hy- 
potheses which  can  not  be  experienced  or  tested  by  experience.  Hungry 
men  do  not  wait  for  science  to  demonstrate  the  nutritive  value  of  bread. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  distinct  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
science  or  theory  and  hyjwthesis.  We  owe  it  to  a  lucky  accident  merely 
that  many  of  our  hyx)otheses  define  conditions  which  practical  life  fulfills. 
Their  fulfillment  is  something  we  have  not  the  slightest  ^theoretic  reason 
to  expect. 

This  book  is  typical  of  the  movement  which  it  represents,  in  that  it 
voices  a  demand  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  in  a  critical  theory  of 
the  presuppositions  and  methods  of  science.  One  of  the  most  strikinc^ 
characteristics  of  the  development  in  exact  science  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  consciousness  of  this  demand.  The  author 
is  correct  in  saying  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  recent 
science  is  the  attempt  to  criticize  its  own  presuppositions  and  oonstmc- 
tions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  movement,  too,  that  it  seeks  umification 
and  the  removal  of  discrepancies,  not  in  a  hypothetical  metaphjrsic,  but 
in  a  theory  of  scientific  method.  Understanding  the  term  to  include 
the  theory  of  all  method,  we  should  say  there  is  no  other  genuine  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge  than  this;  and  if  we  ask  Kant's  question,  what  kind 
of  a  world  must  ours  be,  seeing  that  it  is  knowable,  we  can  only  answer 
by  pointing  to  the  contents  of  the  various  sciences.  For  the  mind  to  set 
about  discovering  the  limits  of  knowledge  by  defining  a  reality  which 
can  not  be  known,  as  Locke  did  and  as  Kant  resulted  in  attempting,  is  to 
be  misguided  by  a  contradiction.  We  are  as  likely  to  succeed  in  definini^ 
the  space  which  lies  beyond  all  space  as  in  defining  the  ^ being'  of  sub- 
stance, das  Ding  an  sich  or  a  transcendent  absolute. 

But  the  theory  of  knowledge  of  this  book  is  founded  on  what  might 
be  called  the  epistemologist's  fallacy,  the  doctrine  that  'all  facts  are 
psychic  facts,'  or,  as  Mach  puts  it,  that  '  not  things  (bodies),  but  colors^ 
tones,  pressures,  spaces,  times  (what  we  usually  call  sensations),  are  the 
proper  elements  of  the  world.'  This  is  reading  into  immediate  ezperienoe 
(which  the  author  regards  as  the  basis  and  source  of  all  certainty, 
the  ultimate  premise  of  reflection)  certain  distinctions  which  are 
the  results  of  rejection.     To  say  that  all  facts  are  psychio  implies 
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that  there  is  something  else  (e.  g.,  physical)  which  they  might  he.  Sensa- 
tions are  scientific  abstractions;  they  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
original  datum  with  which  reflection  begins  her  task  of  interpreting 
immediate  experience.  It  is  because  of  this  fallacy  that  the  author  is 
compelled  to  ascribe  to  science  at  last  a  much  lower  theoretic  than  prac- 
tical value.  If  the  only  data  of  science  were  the  sensational  and  memory 
elements  entering  into  the  content  of  consciousness,  as  Kleinpeter  holds, 
solipsism  would  necessarily  be  the  final  word  in  our  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  the  theoretic  value  of  science  would  be  even  lower  than  our  author 
supposes.  For  some  of  the  theoretic  values  which  he  accepts  presuppose 
the  existence  of  other  consciousnesses  and  other  Leibnitzian  worlds,  a 
presupposition  which,  from  the  author's  standpoint,  admits  of  no  sort  of 
reflective  demonstration. 

Moreover,  knowledge  can  possess  validity,  from  this  point  of  view, 
only  for  the  moment  when  it  arises.  The  author  holds  that  by  giving 
the  conditions  under  which  knowledge  arises  this  difficulty  is  overcome. 
"  The  knowledge  which  in  the  first  place  possesses  value  only  for  the 
moment  can  acquire  a  lasting  value  throu^  the  citation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  retains  validity  {durch  die  Angahe  der  Bedingungen  unter 
denen  ate  Oultigkeit  hehdlt),'*  But  the  author  does  not  maintain  that 
the  elements  of  consciousness  (sensations,  memories  of  sensations,  com- 
plexes of  these,  and  feelings)  are  things  which  perdure.  He  holds  that 
things  are  reducible  to  sensations,  etc.,  but  the  reverse  proposition  that 
sensations  are  things  is  another  matter.  He  recognizes  the  intermittent 
and  transient  character  of  the  elements  of  consciousness.  What,  then, 
from  this  point  of  view,  can  the  conditions  under  which  knowledge  retains 
its  validity  be?  Practically  knowledge  has  value,  but  a  value  which  we 
have,  on  this  basis,  absolutely  no  reason  to  expect  and  no  means  of 
justifying. 

Some  other  points  may  be  barely  mentioned  at  which  the  author's 
treatment  seems  to  the  reviewer  inadequate.  His  doctrine  as  to  the 
function  of  science,  that  science,  like  a  cook-book,  guides  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  but  does  not  itself  contain  or  give  us  the  good  things 
on  which  the  intellect  subsists,  does  not  convey  a  definite  meaning. 
Science  is  a  guide  in  the  attainment  of  further  experience,  but  this  is  the 
function  of  all  knowledge,  and  experience  is  richer  than  knowledge.  Hia 
treatment  of  objectivity,  space  and  perception  seems  to  the  present 
writer  very  incomplete — so  much  so  that  we  get  no  definite  idea 
from  it.  His  conceptions  of  immediate  experience,  and  of  the  will-acts 
through  which  knowledge  arises,  are  extremely  vague.  In  the  sense  in 
which  ho  uses  the  term,  immediate  experience  is  only  a  name  for  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  immediacy,  and  the  experiences  he  seems  to  regard  as 
immedinto  (sensations,  etc.)  are  themselves  abstractions.  The  distinc- 
tion lx?tweon  the  physical  and  the  psychical  is  not  clear.  The  work,  in 
short,  ia  too  brief,  and  although  well-conceived,  too  schematic  to  be 
persuasive. 

G.  A.  Tawney. 

Bi!:ix)rT  CoLLEOc,  Wiscoifsiif. 
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Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Science.    Edited  by  T.  B.  Strong.    Oxford: 

The  Clarendon  Press.      1906.     Pp.  viii  +  249. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  method  was  delivered  at  Oxford  dur- 
ing the  Rummer  Meeting  of  1905  at  the  request  of  the  Delegates  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Nine  of  the  lectures  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  present  volume  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Strong,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  contributes  himself  the  closing  lec- 
ture on  *  Scientific  Method  as  Applied  to  History '  and  also  a  preface 
explaining  the  general  aim  of  the  course — ^which  was  to  illustrate  the 
'forms  taken  by  scientific  method  in  various  departments  of  research.' 
The  remaining  lectures  are  as  follows :  '  Scientific  Method  as  a  Mental 
Operation,'  Thomas  Case,  M.A.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  Oxford; 
*  On  some  Aspects  of  the  Scientific  Method,'  Francis  Gotch,  D.Sc,  F.ILS., 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Oxford;  *  Physiology;  its  Scope  and 
Method,'  C.  S.  Sherrington,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  etc..  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, University  of  Liverpool;  'Inheritance  in  Animals  and  Plants,' 
W.  F.  R  Weldon,  D.Sc,  F.RS.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatr 
omy  at  Oxford;  'Psychophysical  Method,'  W.  McDougall,  MA.,  Wilde 
Reader  in  Mental  philosophy  at  Oxford ;  '  The  Evolution  of  Double  Stars/ 
A.  H.  Fison,  D.Sc;  'Anthropology:  The  Evolution  of  Currency  and 
Coinage,'  Sir  Richard  C.  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.;  '  Archeological 
Evidence,'  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  Professor  of  Egypt- 
ology, University  College,  London. 

This  array  of  titles  and  lectures  is  sufficient  to  provoke  admiration 
and  interest  at  the  outset  and  to  pitch  the  reader's  expectations  rather 
high.  Dr.  Strong's  preface,  although  written  with  noticeable  caution, 
adds  to  one's  anticipations.  For  we  have  in  this  Oxford  course  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  demand  felt  by  educators  and  investigators  alike  to 
bring  a  little  more  unity  into  the  too  detached  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  socially  and  educationally  significant  that  this  attempt 
should  have  been  made  at  an  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  university  extension  movement,  because  the  circumstances  indicate 
— at  least  in  the  minds  of  those  who  planned  the  course — ^that  interest  in 
the  unification  of  knowledge  is  quite  general,  and  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  students  of  logic.  It  is  philosophically  significant  that  the 
unification  should  have  been  attempted  through  a  discussion  of  scientific 
method  concretely  illustrated  from  various  departments  of  research  be- 
cause it  suggests  that  science  is  essentially  not  a  body  of  knowledge,  but 
a  method  of  investigation  and  an  instrument  by  which  nature  may  be 
measurably  controlled.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  this  method  and  instru- 
ment, one  might  face  the  varieties  of  knowledge  with  composure  and, 
possibly,  with  confidence.  One's  conquests  would  tend  to  promote  at 
least  an  administrative  unity. 

The  present  volume,  however,  depends  too  much  upon  its  title  and  its 
preface.  Uninspired  by  their  suggestions,  the  reader  would  not  suspect 
that  he  was  following  a  course  on  scientific  method.  He  would  rather 
suppose  that  he  ^as  receiving  an  amount  of  very  interesting  and 
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miscellaneous  information.  Professor  Case's  lecture  is  a  brief  treatise 
on  inference  by  analogy,  by  induction  and  by  deduction,  and  departs  very 
little  from  traditional  logic.  Such  a  treatment  has  become  too  obviously 
formal  to  throw  much  light  on  scientific  method  as  a  mental  operation. 
Perhaps  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  as  such  in  any  event,  for  scien- 
tific method  appears  to  be  not  so  much  the  mental  operations  involved 
in  the  making  of  inferences  as  a  handling  of  material  in  a  way  to  make 
inferences  easy  and  obvious.  If  the  title  of  Professor  Gotch's  lecture 
had  been  *  On  some  Aspects  of  the  Scientific  Temper,'  it  would  have 
more  accurately  described  the  contents.  They  deal  little  with  method, 
but  much  and  interestingly  with  the  temperamental  characteristics  of 
scientific  men  as  these  are  revealed  by  the  opposition  science  has  encoun- 
tered in  its  progress.  The  reader  may  be  led  to  appreciate  that  for  which 
science  stands,  but  he  will  not  be  much  wiser  in  its  methods.  Under  the 
caption  *  Physiology;  its  Scope  and  Method,'  Professor  Sherrington  writes 
most  entertainingly  on  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  in  spite  of  ingenious 
suggestions  and  occasional  reminders  he  can  hardly  expect  the  reader  to 
believe  that  he  is  thereby  illustrating  the  method  and  scope  of  physiology. 
One  attending  the  Summer  Meeting  would  have  been  unwise,  however, 
if  he  had  avoided  the  lecture  on  that  account. 

Professor  Weldon's  contribution  invites  the  same  criticism  of  sailing 
under  false  colors,  but  with  a  kind  of  perversity  illustrates  scientific 
method  better  perhaps  than  any  other  lecture  in  the  volume.  Inheritance 
in  plants  and  animals  is  his  announced  theme.  He  says,  however,  prac- 
tically nothing  about  it.  Instead  he  expounds  the  method  of  statistics 
as  illustrated  in  measuring  the  latitude  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  in 
determining  the  weight  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  the  throwing  of 
dice.  A  single  paragraph  toward  the  close  of  the  lecture  states  Pearson's 
result  from  applying  the  same  method  to  determine  the  regression  between 
parent  and  child  as  illustrated  by  the  relation  between  breadth  of  span  in 
mot  hers  and  in  daughters.  But  we  have  a  genuine  discussion  of  scien- 
tific method  concretely  illustrated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  discussion 
do(»8  much  to  clarify  the  method,  but  it  produces  the  conviction  that  the 
scit'ntist  has  at  his  command  the  means  of  bringing  extremely  variable 
phenomena  within  the  domain  of  measurement. 

PcrhnpH  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  term  *  psychophysical  method '  is 
n  misnomer  that  led  Professor  McDougall  to  devote  his  lecture  to  a  con- 
sidcrntion  of  pnyohophysical  science  in  general,  its  relation  to  its  allied 
BrionccH  mid  to  nn  illustration  of  the  way  the  psychologist  has  met  the 
difficulties  oncountored  in  determining  the  action-time  of  light.  This 
illustration,  which  is  worked  out  with  admirable  brevity  and  clearness, 
together  with  an  equally  excellent  exposition  of  Fechner's  conception  of 
the  ro<iuiremcnta  of  psychophysical  science,  can  not  fail  to  give  the  reader 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
experimental  psychologist  has  to  deal  and  of  the  means  he  has  employed. 
A  region  of  investigation  is  thereby  determined,  but  not  a  peculiar  method 
which  should  bear  the  name  'psychophysical.'  The  methods  employed 
are  connnon  to  all  workers  in  science.     The  problem  only  is  diatinctive. 
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Yet  the  lecture  admirably  illustrates  the  way  the  scientist  by  the  use  of 
experiments  can  disentangle  factors  which  appear  to  be  inextricably  inter- 
woven. It  exhibits  the  method  of  experimental  analysis  in  operation. 
Although  the  method  receives  no  general  formulation,  it  was  doubtleBB 
worth  while  to  behold  it  concretely  at  work  in  one  of  the  more  recent 
departments  of  research. 

A  result  similar  to  Professor  McDougalPs  has  been  achieved  hy 
Dr.  Fison  in  his  lecture  on  the  evolution  of  double  stars.  It  is  a  hi^^iily  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lecture.  Indeed  the  part  played  by  the  inyestiga- 
tion  of  double  stars  in  forming  our  general  conception  of  stellar  erolntion 
is  so  admirably  told  that  the  problem  of  method  is  obscnred  by  the  beanty 
of  the  result.  Yet  the  lecture  merits  study  because  of  the  richness  with 
which  it  illustrates  the  method  of  employing  the  mechanics  of  fluids  in 
the  interpretation  of  celestial  phenomena.  Perhaps  no  department  of 
science  can  offer  more  striking  instances  than  that  from  which  Dr.  Fison 
has  drawn  of  the  transition  from  experiment  to  generalization  in  a  new 
region  and  back  again  to  exi>eriment.  Here  we  find  at  once  the  familiar 
and  the  powerful  procedure  of  science.  The  familiar  operations  of  ordi- 
nary things  once  formulated  in  mechanical  terms  become  themselves 
instnunents  for  analysis  as  powerful  as  the  more  material  tools  and 
devices  to  be  found  in  any  laboratory. 

In  Sir  Richard  Temple's  lecture  on  the  evolution  of  currency  and 
coinage  as  an  illustration  from  the  science  of  anthropology,  the  question 
of  method  is  once  more  lost — and  this  time  entirely — ^in  subject-matter. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  told  that  the  evolution  exhibits  the  *  constant  nature 
of  human  reasoning '  and  the  *  law  of  contact '  which  is  ^  the  fundamental 
law  to  be  observed  in  all  anthropological  research.'  The  bearing  of  these 
considerations  on  scientific  method  is  not  obvious. 

Professor  Petrie  in  discussing  the  tyi>es  of  evidence  with  which  the 
archeologist  deals  approaches  once  more  the  general  theme  of  the  course. 
For  evidence  is  a  device  to  make  inferences  easy  and  obvious.  The  four 
types  of  evidence  noted — witnesses,  material  facts,  exhaustion,  probability 
— are  illustrated  in  the  realm  of  law  and  parallels  drawn  in  the  realm  of 
archeology.  Certain  factors  which  tend  to  corrupt  evidence  are  noted, 
but  there  is  little  suggestion  of  a  genuine  methodology. 

Dr.  Strong  in  the  closing  lecture  considers,  first,  the  ^form  of  the 
historical  statement  and  the  historical  question,'  and,  secondly,  'our 
mental  attitudes  towards  historical  statements.'  The  reader  has  once 
more  his  general  question  put  to  this  particular  case:  How  do  such  con- 
siderations illustrate  the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  history  t  There 
is  some  examination  of  the  general  problem  of  evidence,  and  Dr.  Stronip 
distinctly  opened  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  general  methods  in  specific 
application  by  distinguishing  historical  facts  from  those  of  physical  sci- 
ence. The  former  belong  to  the  class  of  facts  which  are  unique  and 
occur  once,  the  latter  to  the  class  that  are  general  and  can  be  repeated. 
The  historian's  problem,  according  to  Dr.  Strong,  is  thus  so  to  recon- 
struct the  setting  of  the  unique  fact  he  is  studying  that  this  fact  will 
appear  rigidly  placed.     How  this  can  best  be  done  was  worth  more  d6» 
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tailed  consideration  than  is  here  given  to  it,  or  might  have  been  illus- 
trated by  concrete  examples.  Criticism  of  Dr.  Strong  should,  however, 
accept  his  own  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task :  '^  This  task 
appears  to  me  difficult  because,  while  much  is  said  nowadays  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  scientific  conception  of  history,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  like  the  same  agreement  about  the  character  of  scientific  history 
as  exists  in  the  case  of  most  other  sciences." 

"  The  course  as  delivered  in  Oxford  was  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion." So  we  are  told.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  One  can  readily 
believe  that  the  audience  remained  in  generous  attendance  to  the  end. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  much  enlightened  on  the  method 
of  science. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge. 
Columbia  UNivsRsmr. 

Essay  on  the  Creaiive  Imagination.  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Albert  H.  N.  Baron,  Fellow  in  Clark  University.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. ;  London :  Eegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xix  +  370. 

Mr.  Baron  has  done  us  a  service  of  some  value  in  rendering  into 
English  M.  Ribot's  monograph  on  the  creative  imagination.  The  trans- 
lation sticks  somewhat  closely  to  the  original  idiom,  but  this  is  a  virtue 
rather  than  a  fault.  The  book  is  neatly  gotten  up,  well  printed,  with  a 
good  index.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  psychological  literature 
on  imagination,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  other  French 
monographs  on  kindred  topics  will  receive  a  similarly  respectable  English 
dress.  It  is  strange  that  some  of  the  recent  French  monographs  on  atten- 
tion, will,  etc.,  should  have  been  prepared  in  English,  and  then  been 
done  into  French.     This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 

I  shall  by  no  means  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  As  it  has  been  translated  into  English,  it  is  accessible 
to  any  one  choosing  to  look  up  the  subject  further.  In  the  following 
remarks  I  shall  try  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  striking  features  which 
aro  in  evidence. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  subject  is  restricted  to  '  Creative  Imagina- 
tion.' No  discussion  in  full  of  memory  or  association  is  to  be  expected. 
But  imngination  as  it  is  usually  understood  is  treated  in  full.  As  M. 
Ril)ot  insists,  creative  imagination  is  something  more  than  reproductive 
ininf^i  lint  ion,  or  memory.  "  In  imaginative  creation  we  have  several  co- 
oporating  iinngos,  with  combinations,  coordination,  arrangement,  group- 
ing'* (p.  H).  After  having  defined  the  subject,  M.  Ribot  proceeds  to 
discuss  imagination  under  the  following  heads:  Analysis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. Dcvolopniont  of  the  Imagination,  Types  of  Imagination,  Conclusion 
and  Appendices. 

Analysis. — As  regards  its  intellectual  aspects,  imagination  presupposes 
a  negative  operation,  dissociation,  and  a  positive  operation,  association. 
In  the  process  of  dissolution  images  may  become  incomplete,  schematic^ 
or  they  may  remain  more  or  less  complete.     In  the  association  of  such 
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images,  the  laws  of  contiguity  (or  continuity)  and  similarity  operate, 
each  having  a  specific  method  of  its  own.  As  a  special  form  of  resem- 
blance, analogy  is  most  in  evidence  in  the  processes  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. As  regards  the  emotional  factor,  "  all  forms  of  creative  imagina- 
tion  imply  elements  of  feeling.  .  .  .  All  invention  presupposes  a  want,  a 
craving,  a  tendency,  an  unsatisfied  impulse,  often  a  state  of  gestation  full 
of  discomfort"  (p.  32).  This  impulse  then  takes  a  more  or  less  definite 
form  under  guidance  of  a  series  of  images.  An  unconscious  factor  exists 
in  what  is  usually  termed  '  inspiration.'  By  association;  mediate  or 
otherwise,  some  form,  complex  or  series  of  images  is  evolved,  and  flashes 
upon  consciousness.  But  M.  Ribot  insists  that  such  a  state  can  not 
follow  from  any  mental  vacuum,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  long  and 
profound  mental  activity. 

Development, — ^In  the  second  section  of  the  book  development  of  cre- 
ative imagination  is  taken  up  in  a  treatment  of  imagination  (1)  in 
animals,  (2)  in  the  child,  (3)  in  primitive  man  and  myth  creation,  and 
(4)  in  the  higher  forms  of  invention.  A  good  idea  of  M.  Ribof s  full 
discussion  of  these  topics  may  be  had  by  reading  carefully  Chapters  L 
to  IV.  of  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

Types, — The  chief  types  of  creative  imagination  M.  Bibot  finds  in  the 
plastic  imagination,  the  diffluent  imagination,  the  mystic  imagination, 
the  scientific  imagination,  the  practical-mechanical  imagination,  the  com* 
mercial  imagination,  and  the  Utopian  imagination*  li.  Ribot  uses  the 
term  'plastic'  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Professor 
Baldwin.  M.  Ribot  considers  plastic  imagination  that  which  makes  use 
of  clear  images  well  defined  in  space,  and  guided  by  objective  associations. 
It  is  used  chiefiy  in  arts  dealing  with  form,  as  in  poetry,  myths  and 
mechanical  inventions.  The  diffluent  imagination  makes  use  of  vague 
images  loosely  connected  by  association.  It  is  manifested  in  revery, 
romantic  dreaming,  religious  conceptions,  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  mystic  imagination  is  concerned  chiefly  with  symbols,  and  exists  in 
religion  and  metaphysics.  The  scientific  imagination  is  most  exacting 
since  it  must  represent '  not  only  the  elements  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
but  in  addition  construct  a  picture  of  the  future  according  to  probable 
inductions  and  deductions '  (p.  238).  In  addition  a  rigorous  use  of  rea- 
son is  necessary  to  give  method  to  chains  of  images.  ''  It  is  the  imagina- 
tion that  invents,  that  provides  the  rational  faculties  with  theif  materials, 
with  the  position  and  even  the  solution  of  their  problems.  Reason  is  only 
a  means  for  control  and  proof;  it  transforms  the  work  of  imagination 
into  acceptable,  logrical  results  "  (p.  243).  The  practical  and  mechanical 
imagination  gives  rise  to  invention,  the  commercial  imagination  deals 
with  schematic  images,  while  the  Utopian  is  concerned  with  social  and 
ethical  problems. 

Almost  too  sketchily  have  I  given  some  of  the  features  of  the  book. 
I  have  omitted  almost  entirely  any  mention  of  M.  Ribot's  excellent  treat- 
ment of  invention,  of  the  organic  conditions  of  imagination,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  and  of  the  appendices  and  conclusion. 

Underlying  the  entire  discussion  of  imagination  are  the  folkyvring 
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sound  principles,  as  emphasized  by  the  author:  (1)  In  invention  and 
creative  imagination  there  is  no  general  faculty.  Only  specific  genius  is 
possible  as  shown  in  stated  instances.  (2)  Special  conditions  determine 
to  a  great  extent  the  progress  possible,  and  the  validity  of  imagrinative 
creations.  (3)  Imagination  is  not  a  power  in  ahstracto,  but  is  simply 
the  interplay  of  material  peripherally  acquired,  because  of  emotional 
impulsion. 

As  I  have  said  above,  it  is  impossible  in  this  review  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  author.  The  full  ex- 
plication is  to  be  found  in  the  book  itself,  which  is  now  accessible  to  all 
through  the  translation  of  Mr.  Baron. 

Feux  Arnold. 
New  York  Cmr. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  July,  1906, 
Vol.  XVIL,  No.  3.  The  Psychology  of  Organic  Movements  (pp.  293- 
305) :  I.  Madison  Bentley.  -  A  critical  survey  of  the  recent  tendencies  in 
psychology  to  emphasize  the  motor  side  of  consciousness,  and  a  warning 
against  the  danger  of  making  some  aspect  of  it,  e,  g,,  attention,  the  vague 
all-explaining  entity  that  the  conception  of  soul  formerly  was.  The 
Habits,  Instincts  and  Mental  Power  of  Senders,  Oenera  Argiope  and 
Epeira  (pp.  306-357) :  James  P.  Porter.  -  The  main  point  brought  out  by 
this  study  is  the  variability  of  the  instincts  of  spiders.  This  is  probably 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  new  species,  and  possibly  the  starting- 
point  for  the  development  of  intelligent  action.  A  Study  of  the  Affective 
Qualities,  I,  The  Tridimensional  Theory  of  Feeling  (pp.  368-393): 
Samuel  Perkins  Hayes.  -  The  experiments  made  give  no  evidence  for  the 
tridimensional  theory  of  feeling  advanced  by  Wundt,  but  support  the  dual 
theory  in  its  traditional  form.  Accuracy  in  Handwriting  as  Related  to 
School  Intelligence  and  Sex  (pp.  394-405) :  Arnold  L.  Qbsell.  -  Accuracy 
in  handwriting  is  found  to  vary  directly  as  school  intelligence,  and  hence 
forms  a  very  convenient  test  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  Effect  of 
Music  on  Thoracic  Breathing  (pp.  406-414) :  Euoenu  Foster  and  E.  A. 
McC.  Gamble.  -  Music  (1)  tends  to  make  breathing  faster  and  shal- 
lower; (2)  has  no  effect  on  the  regularity  of  breathing;  (3)  no  pronounced 
differences  shown  between  the  effects  of  loud  and  soft  and  major  and 
minor  music.    Psychological  Literature.    Book  Notes, 

DavidHon,  Thomas.  The  Philosophy  of  Ooethe's  Faust,  Six  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  winter  of  1896  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Edited  by  (Charles 
M.  Bakewell.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1906.    Pp.  iv  + 158.    $0.60  ne^. 

Foumier,  E.  E.  The  Electron  Theory,  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Hobhouse,  L  T.  Morals  in  Evolution.  Two  volumes.  London:  Chap- 
man &  Hall.    1906.    218. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  on  November  8,  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  on  *  Nicholas 
de  Ultrieuria,  a  Medieval  Hume,'  of  which  the  following  summary  is 
taken  from  the  AthencBum:  ^'Dr.  Rashdall  began  by  suggesting  that  cur- 
rent impressions  of  medieval  philosophy  did  scant  justice  to  the  origi- 
nality and  independence  of  the  speculation  which  prevailed  in  the  medi- 
eval schools,  partly  because  the  most  famous  doctors  were  the  accepted 
theologians  of  the  regular  orders.    These  had  exceptional  facilities  for 
getting  their  works  diffused,  read  and  taught  throughout  Europe,  axid 
eventually  printed  in  massive  folios,  while  the  secular  teachers  were  for- 
gotten.   In  the  case  of  the  more  unorthodox,  successful  persecution  had 
so  completely  doomed  their  ideas  to  oblivion  that  their  very  names  are 
hardly  mentioned  by  historians  of  philosophy.    A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  process  is  supplied  by  the  fate  of  Nicholas  de  ITltricuria  (of  Autri- 
court,  now  Avricourt),  of  whose  works  nothing  remains  but  two  letters 
and  the  propositions  which  in  1346  he  was  compelled  to  retract    Yet  the 
leading  opinions  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  all  anticipated  by  this 
fourteenth-century  schoolman.    Among  the  condemned  theses  (now  pub- 
lished in  Denifle  and  Chatelain's  magnificent  'Chartularium  ITniver- 
sitatis  Parisiensis ')  the  following  were  some  of  the  most  notable:  *0f 
the  existence  of  material  substance  other  than  our  own  soul  we  have  no 
evident  certainty ' ;  *  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  things  other  than 
God  can  be  the  cause  of  any  effect ';  *  we  do  not  know  evidently  that  any 
cause  but  God  can  exercise  efficient  causality.'    He  doubted,  in  short,  the 
existence  of  matter,  the  existence  of  the  self  except  as  an  effect  of  divine 
causality,  the  existence  of  any  self-evident  or  a  priori  truth,  the  necessity 
of  the  causal  nexus  and  the  validity  of  any  inferences  based  thereupon. 
In  some  ways  his  scepticism  went  beyond  that  of  Hume  himself:  it 
reached  its  climax  in  the  assertion  that  the  only  thing  we  can  be  certain 
of  is,  *  If  something  is,  something  is.'    Nicholas  represented.  Dr.  Rash- 
dall  thought,   an   extreme   development  of   the   empiricism   of   Oocam, 
though  his  determinism  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  Brad- 
wardine.    In  spite  of  all  his  scepticism,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  was  quite  sincere  in  his  Theism  and  his  Christianity.    What  bis 
speculation  probably  meant  was  that  faith  must  be  substituted  for  knowl- 
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edge  as  the  basis  of  religious  belief;  yet  he  was  not  a  mere  spinner  of 
ingenious  metaphysical  cobwebs,  but  a  real  thinker  who  had  fairly  entered 
upon  the  line  of  speculation  ending  in  the  doubts  which,  in  tiie  form 
given  to  them  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  all  modem  philosophy  has  been 
engaged  either  in  meeting  or  confirming." 

Henry  C.  Brookmeyer,  who  died  in  St.  Louis  on  July  26  last,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty,  was  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  America  as  the  first  of  the  American  Hegelians  and  the  founder,  in 
this  country,  of  the  systematic  study  of  German  philosophy.  A  native 
of  Prussia,  he  came  to  America  at  sixteen,  studied  for  a  time  in  George- 
town College  and  in  Brown  University,  settled  in  St  Louis,  and,  while 
employed  as  a  moulder  in  an  iron  foundry  there,  in  1858,  gathered  about 
him  a  group  of  young  men  who  began  with  him  a  careful  study  of  the 
systems  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  From  this  group,  of  whom  William  T. 
Harris  was  one,  sprang  the  whole  Hegelian  movement  of  which  St  Louis 
was  the  center.  Mr.  Brockmeyer  was  the  first  president  of  the  St  Louis 
Philosophical  Society  (1866),  which  in  1867  began  the  publication,  under 
Dr.  Harris's  editorship,  of  the  first  philosophical  periodical  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic — the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  To  this  Mr. 
Brockmeyer  contributed  two  series  of  *  Letters  on  Faust '  and  (with  Dr. 
Harris)  a  translation  of  Hegel's  *  Phenomenology.'  Combining  in  an 
exceptional  manner  practical  force  with  speculative  interests,  Mr.  Brock- 
meyer played  an  historic  part  in  maintaining  public  order  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  section  of  Missouri  during  the  Civil  War,  and  after  1870  was 
active  in  political  affairs.  He  had  the  principal  part  in  the  framing  of 
the  Missouri  constitution  of  1875;  and  in  1876  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  state.  Dr.  Harris  once  wrote  of  him :  "  Mr.  Brockmeyer 
was  a  thinker  of  the  same  order  of  mind  as  Hegel,  and  even  before  read- 
ing Hegel,  except  a  few  pages  in  Hedges's  *  German  Prose  Writers,'  had 
divined  Ilegers  chief  ideas  and  the  position  of  his  system."  Mr.  Brock- 
meyer loft  in  manuscript  at  his  death  a  complete  English  translation  of 
Hegel's  *  Greater  Logic ' ;  it  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  for  its 
publication. 

The  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California  has  been 
carrying  on  for  the  past  year  a  series  of  studies  introductory  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  the  success  of  which  in  awakening  interest  has 
been  8\ioh  as  to  determine  the  union  to  continue  its  woric  in  this  field 
during  the  present  year.  Professor  McTaggart's  '  Some  Dogmas  of  Re- 
ligion '  hns  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  At  each  meeting  a 
paper  will  be  presented,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  discussion  which 
sliall  l)e  oi)ened  by  an  appointed  leader.  Attendance  at  these  meetings  is 
not  limited  to  members.  The  following  program  is  announced:  Novem- 
l)or  23.  *The  Necessity  and  Ground  of  Dogma,'  Professor  C.  H.  Rieber; 
Dox'ombor  14,  *  Free  Will,'  Rev.  R  P.  Shepard;  January  27,  *  Human  Im- 
mortality,' Dr.  F.  L.  Wrinch;  February  15,  'Human  Preexistence,'  Pro- 
fessor G.  H.  Howison;  March  29,  *God  as  Omnipotent/  Dr.  M.  E. 
Blanchard;  April  26,  'God  as  Non-Omnipotent,'  Profeuor  J.  W.  Buds- 
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ham ;  May  10,  *  Theism  and  Happiness/  Dr.  W.  E.  Hocking;    Professor 
McTaggart  will  make  the  annual  public  address  on  AufiTUSt  23. 

The  anthropological  and  psychological  sections  of  the  Now  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  met  on  November  26.  The  afternoon  session  was 
in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Columbia  University,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  as  follows :  *  Linguistic  Ability  and  Intellectual  Efficiency/  Dr. 
F.  Lyman  Wells;  'Esthetics  of  Simple  Color-arrangements/  Dr.  Eate 
Gordon;  'Gustatory  Audition/  Professor  A.  H.  Pierce;  *  The  Pendular 
Whiplash  Illusion  of  Motion/  Dr.  Harvey  Carr.  At  the  evening  session, 
held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  following  papers 
were  read :  '  Imaginative  Thought  as  Adaptive  Besponse,'  Professor 
Kobert  MacDougall;  'Psychology  and  Spelling/  Brother  Chiysostom; 
'  Knowledge  and  Judgment,'  John  Dewey. 

Ccenohium,  Revue  tntemationale  de  libres  etudes  is  the  name  of  a 
new  journal  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  and  speculative  interests,  to  be 
published  at  Lugano,  under  the  direction  of  Signiore  Giuseppe  BensL 
The  managers  iind  their  opportunity  in  the  present  shifting  of  meta- 
physical attitudes,  and  hope  to  contribute  to  the  coming  readjustments  in 
philosophy.  It  is  not  intended  that  Ccenohium  shall  favor  one  philo- 
sophical position  more  than  another. 

Another  new  periodical  in  the  field  of  philosophy  is  the  Bivista 
Rosminiana,  of  which  the  iirst  number  appeared  in  July.  Unlike  Ccmo^ 
hium,  the  Rivista  Rosminiana  will  champion  a  particular  line  of  phi- 
losophy, namely  '  spiritiialismo  cristiano/  of  which  Rosmini  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  representatives.  The  first  article,  *La  Filosofia 
dell'  azionc  e  I'apologetica  modema/  is  a  study  of  pragmatism,  with 
special  reference  to  the  theories  of  James.  The  Rivisia  is  published  at 
Lodi,  and  edited  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Morando. 

The  American  Philosophical  Association,  Professor  William  James, 
president.  Professor  John  Grier  Hibben,  secretary,  and  the  Americaiv 
Psychological  Association,  Professor  James  R.  Angell,  president.  Pro- 
fessor William  Harper  Davis,  secretary,  will  meet  December  27-28,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  New  York  City. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology will  be  held  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  December  27-29. 
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T  T  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  proof  of  individual  differences 
-*-  than  is  afforded  by  the  answers  of  people  to  the  question 
whether  thought  can  go  on  without  sensorial  images.  Some  will  see 
nothing  absurd  in  the  notion  and  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  facts;  others  will  answer  with  a  decided  aflSrma- 
tive;  while  others  will  regard  the  questioner  as  joking  or  as  badly 
muddled.  They  can  not  imagine  what  you  are  talking  about; 
thought  without  images  seems  to  them  an  absolute  absurdity;  at 
most  they  will  concede  that  perhaps  you  think  in  that  way,  but  as 
for  them  they  are  sure  they  never  do  so.  The  same  differences 
appear  in  the  literature.  While  some  authors,  Stout,^  Binet,'  and 
recently  Biihlef,*  boldly  assert  the  existence  of  imageless  thought, 
and  while  Watt,*  Messer*  and  others  have  no  qualms  in  recording 
cases  in  which  introspection  failed  to  reveal  imagery,  on  the  other 
hand,  Angell,"  for  one,  has  repeatedly  attacked  yie  notion  of  image- 
less  thought  with  such  vigor  as  to  make  clear  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  opposition  to  its  introduction  into  psychology— an  intro- 

» '  Anal^-tic  PHychology,'  1896,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  78-96. 

* '  L'^tudo  oxp^rimenUle  de  rintelligence,'  1903,  pp.  81-108. 

*  BU)iIer*a  work  is  as  yet  accemible  only  in  the  very  brief  report  of  hit 
paper  before  the  Bocond  Kongre88  fiir  ewperimenteUen  P9ychologie,  contained  in 
the  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte  Psychologie,  1906,  Vol.  8,  p.  239.  As  hit  observa- 
tions and  concluHions  are  almost  identical  with  mine,  I  quote  here  a  portion  of 
this  report:  "  Er  zeigto  an  der  Hand  seiner  Versuchsprotocolle,  dass  alls  Vor- 
stellunf^n,  auch  die  Wortvorstellungen,  fOr  den  Verlauf  wirklich  complixierter 
DenktAtigkcit  nur  ein  Aczidens  bedeuten,  das  yregfallen  kOnne,  ohne  dass  die 
Bestimmthcit.  Kichtif^keit  und  FiUchtbarkeit  des  Denkens  dadurch  wesentlich 
gcKchftdigt  wird."  "  Diese  qualitativ  nicht  welter  zu  beschreibenden,  aber  voU- 
kommon  (^indeutig  gewissen  Wissensgebieten  zugeordneten  psychischen  Zust&nda, 
(lie  man  nach  Binet *s  Terminologie  auch  Oedanken  nennen  kCnne,  seien  die 
Elcmrnto  dps  Denkens." 

*  Archiv  fUr  die  ge*amte  Piffchologie,  1905,  Vol.  4,  especially  pp.  316-320. 

*  Jbid.,  1906,  Vol.  8,  pp.  1-224. 

*  Philosophical  Rcvieto,  1897,  Vol.  6,  pp.  646-651 ;  this  JouBiiAL,  Vol.  III., 
No.  23. 
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duction  which  would  go  far  to  complete  the  important  reform  in 
descriptive  psychology  begun  by  Galton  with  his  discovery _of  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  visual  imagery  from  the  experience  of 
many  persoas,  and  continued  by  James  with  his  emphasis  on  the  non- 
sensorial  feelings  of  relation^  tendency  and  meaning^  and  by  Kiilpe 
with  his  insistence  on  the  inaccuracy  ^f  images  and  on  their  absence 
from  certain  types  of  recognitive  and  discriminative  processes. 

In  a  recent  study^  of  the  'Cause  of  a  Voluntary  Movement,'  I 
found,  from  introspections  made  under  experimental  conditions,  that 
in  many  cases  the  imagery  present  in  consciousness  did  not  exhaust  ^' 
the  content  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  subject,  though  clearly 
aware  of  the  movement  he  was  about  to  make,  denied  that  he  had 
any  visual,  kinesthetic,  verbal  or  other  image  of  it.  His  thought  of 
the  movement  was  perfectly  definite  and  *  focal,'  whereas  whatever 
imagery  may  have  been  present  at  the  moment  was  so  'marginal' 
and  vague  as  to  escape  detection.  And  where  imagery  was  present, 
it  was  often  so  inadequate  to  identify  the  movement,  which  was 
actually  identified  by  thought,  as  to  be  certainly  incidental  and  not 
essential  to  the  process.  I  was  thus  led  to  make  the  statement  that 
imagerj",  when  present,  was  but  the  clothing  of  the  thoughtp  and  that  U^ 
a  naked  thought  was  fully  capable  of  doing  the  work.  Professor 
Angell,  in  reviewing*  my  article,  has  sharply  criticized  the  notion  of 
a  naked  or  imageless  thought,  speaking  of  it  as  'a  logical  abstraction 
finding  no  real  psychological  basis  in  a  careful  examination  of  con- 
sciousness,' and  as  'based  on  a  radically  erroneous  idebtification  of 
the  meaning,  or  cognitively  dynamic,  aspect  of  all  thoughts,  with  a 
distinct  psychic  entity.'  ^ 

Imageless  thought,  whatever  else  may  be  urged  against^it,  is  not 
a  logical  abstractio^.     It  is  kn  apparent  fact  of  introspection.     Its  ^ 

\  opponents,  rather  than  its  supporters,  appeal  to  logical  deduction 
\  in  defense  of  their  position ;  for  whereas  its  supporters  point  to  the 

*%  concrete  instances  of  its  occurrence,  its  opponents  urge  that  there  I 
\must  be  in  such  instances  some  carelessness  of  observation,   forV 
//thought  simply  can  not  go  on  without  images.     A  universal  negative, 

I'^ch  as  Angell's  statement  that -'there  is  no  mental  state  wholly 

1  devoid  of  all  sensuous  content,'  is  much  more  likely  to  owe  Jits  ac- 
ceptance to  logical  deduction  than  is  &  particular  affirmative,  snch. 
as  the  statement  that  cases  of  imageless  tiiought  have  been  observed. 
Perhaps  the  universal  negativ^  is  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tinuous stimulation  of  the  sei^se  organs,  and  means  simply  that  in  C^ 
view  of  this  fact  sensuous  coijtent  can  hardly  be  absent  from  any 

*Iii  'Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.    A  CommemcnmUvia  Voliiiiw 
by  Former  Students  of  Charles  Edward  Gamum,'  1900,  p^  351-MS. 
'This  JouBNAii^  loe.  oU, 
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moment  of  conscious  life.  If  this  were  the  point  of  Professor 
Angell's  criticism,  there  would  be  no  serious  difference  between  us. 
I  should,  indeed,  insist  that  such  sensory  content  does  not  always 
lie  in  the  field  of  attention,  and  that  at  times  it  is  so  marginal  as  to 
elude  introspection.  But  principally  I  should  insist  that  something 
else  does  often  lie  in  the  field  of  attention,  that,  in  short,  there  is 
non-sensuous  content,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  descriptively  as 
well  as  dynamically  the  most  important  component  of  thought. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  the  opponents  of  imageless  thought  do 
not  admit.  Professor  Angell  writes  in  his  'Psychology':  **The  con- 
tent of  our  thought  is,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  knowledge 
process,  always  made  up  of  imagery.''  The  existence  of  non-sensu- 
ous content  is  the  real  bone  of  contention. 

How  shall  we  attempt  to  come  to  agreement  1  The  direct  method 
would  be  to  do  as  we  would  in  a  case  of  sensation.  We  should  place 
ourselves  in  the  same  situation  and  observe  the  consciousness  that 
results.  In  view  of  individual  differences  in  imagery,  this  method 
is  not  likely  to  lead*  to  complete  agreement,  but  it  should  at  least  .be 
given  a  fair  trial.  An  indirect  method  is  to  examine  the  imagery 
and  other  sensorial  content  of  a  thought  and  notice  whether  it  gives 
a  sufficient  account  of  the  thought  as  experienced. 

For  applying  the  direct  method,  the  essential  thing  is  to  catch 
one's  self  at  a  moment  of  active  thought,  and  observe  what  content 
is  thei*e.  According  to  my  experience,  the  more  effective  the  think- 
ing process  is  at  any  moment,  the  n^re  likely  is  imageless  thought 
to  be  detected,  .provided  only  one  introspects,  which  is  not  apt  to  t)e 
the  case  at  suclrmoments.  An  actual  experiment  is  usually  neces- 
sary. The  experimenter  sets  some  problem,  which  Jhe  subject  is  to 
solve  promptly.*  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  reached— or  even  before 
—the  experimenter  interrupts  the  further  course  of  the  subject's 
thought,  and  calls  for  a  description  of  the  process  of  seeking  and 
finding  the  solution.  The  introspection  may  be  made  more  reliable 
by  calling  for  answers  to  ver}'  definite  questions,  as:  Any  visual  pic- 
ture! Any  words  heard t  Any  feeling  of  bodily  movement!  The 
question  should  be  varied  in  successive  trials,  as  the  constant  calling 
for  one  sort  of  imagery  may  cause  attention  to  be  set  beforehand  in 
ita  direction— a  very  good  way  of  stimulating  it.  What  should  be 
stimulated  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  latter  should,  there- 
fore, be  hard  enough  to  call  for  real  thought.  When  it  is  too  easy, 
the  answer  may  come  almost  automatically,  and  consciousness  seem 
blank,  save  for  the  sound  of  the  words  employed.*®     Aa  samples  of 

•  Soo  Binet,  Watt.  Metser,  op,  dt. 

**S4«  Marbe.  '  Experimentell-pKycholpgische  Unterauchungen  fiber  dat 
Urtoii;  I^ipcig,  1001. 
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the  problems  that  have  been  so  far  used  with  some  success  may  be 
cited  the  finding  of  a  word  having  the  opposite  meaning  to  that  of  a 
given  word,  finding  the  genus  of  which  a  species  is  named;  or  as 
answering  such  questions  as :  Which  is  more  delightful,  the  smell  of 
a  rose  or  its  appearance  1  Who  was  the  greatest  patriot  of  Hungary  t 
What  is  the  difference  between  similarity  and  congruityt  Should  a 
man  be  allowed  to  marry  his  widow's  sister!  With  some  subjects, 
almost  any  problem  will  serve  to  arouse  imageless  thought,  while 
with  others  some  skirmishing  is  necessary,  and  with  one  I  have  not 
as  yel  got  a  single  clearly  positive  case. 

A  few  instances  may  be  cited.  First,  one  from  a  subject  who 
usually,  perhaps  four  fifths  of  the  time,  reports  visual  or  verbal 
imagery  at' moments  of  effective  thinking.  To  the  question.  What 
substances  are  more  costly  than  gold?  she  answered  promptly,  ''Dia- 
monds,'' and  reported  as  follows:  **I  had  no  visual  image  of  the 
diamond;  the  thought  of  diamond^  was  there  before  the  sound  of 
the  word.  You  don't  think  of  the  words  you  are  going  to  say  before 
you  say  them.  It  is  the  same  way  in  conversation:  you  know  what 
you  want  to  say,  but  the  words  come  so  quickly  that  you  don't  have 
a  chance  to  think  of  them  before  you  say  them." 

Next  an  instance— the  best  I  have  so  far— from  a  subject  whose 
imageiy  is  very  exuberant  and  who  is  almost  or  quite  never  without 
some.  In  answering  the  question,  Is  it  ever  right  to  imprison  an 
innocent  man  ?  he  had  visual  imagery  of  the  inside  and  outside  of 
prisons,  and  *very  dim  imagery  of  what  innocence  and  guilt  involved, 
with  perhaps  some  images  of  books  on  the  subject  that  I  have  read.' 

The  following  instances  are  from  my  own  introspection.  I  in- 
troduce them  for  two  reasons:  because  of  my  meager  imagery  and 
because,  since  becoming  interested  in  the  problem,  I  have  sought  tQ 
catch  myself  at  the  moments  of  most  effective  thought,  and  have 
succeeded  a  number  of  times,  with  always  the  same  result — cleas 
consciousness  of  a  particular  thou^ght,  and  no  images. 

I  quote  from  my  notes  made  at  the  time:  **I  was  trying  the 
experiment  of  naming,  in  response  to  a  seen  word,  a  coordinate  con- 
cept, i,  e.y  one  jsubsumed  under  the  same  higher  concept.  On  seeing 
nolle,  I  thought  of  grands  but  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this 
was  not  a  good  response,  as  the  two  words  were  simply  synonyms. 
Next  read  origin  and  responded  automatically  with  development 
being,  Iroweyer,  'clear  of  the  appropriateness  of  this  response,  though 
having  no  image  of  the  *  higher  concept.'  Next  read  vicinity  and 
responded  first  with  neighborhood,  but  was  immediately  conscious 
that  this  again  was  merely  a  synonym ;  I  was  not,  however,  conscious 
of  the  word  *  synonym'  nor  of  any  other  imagery.  '  I  caught  this 
moment  of  consciousness  on  the  wing  and  am  sure  of  its  contex ' 
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The  consciousness  of  synonymousness  and  of  its  inappropriateness 
was  clearly  present,  without  any  detectable  image." 

Another  instance  from  my  own  notes:  ** While  reading,  I  heard 
some  one  playing  on  the  piano  a  piece  which  I  felt  at  once  to  be 
familiar,  but  which  I  did  not  at  first  identify.  My  first  attempt  at 
identification  was  felt  to  be  wrong,  and  immediately  afterward  I 
identified  it  properly  and  with  confidence.  In  doing  so  I  thought 
of  the  first  part  of  the  piece  (it  was  Chopin's  funeral  march,  and 
the  parT being  played  when  it  caught  my  attention  was  the  trio). 
Resting  i^atisfied  with  my  identification,  I  was  about  to  turn  to  other 
things,. when  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  whether,  in  identifying  the 
piece,  I  had  had  its  name  present  in  the  form  of  verbal  imagery,  and 
I  found  that  I  certainly  had  not;  in  fact,  it  required  a  moment's  fur- 
ther thought  to^. recall  the  sound  of  the  composer's  name  and  the 
name  of  the  piece.  .  Nor,  in  locating  the  trio  as  a  trio  and  thinking 
of  the  character  of  the  marcli  proper,  did  I  have  an  auditory  imq^e 
of  the  march.  I  regard  the  example  as  a  good  one,  since  the  thought 
was  perfectly  overt,  conscious  and  definite,  though  it  not  only  began 
but  was  completed  without  any  image."    ^ 

Another  instance  joccurred  while  I  was  reading  a  psychological 
book  in  a  foreign  language.  In  a  certain  sentence  occurred  a  word 
which  was  entirfly  unfamiliar,  and  which  did  not  by  its  form  sug- 
gest its  meaning.  On  rereading  the  sentence,  however,  I  suddenly 
saw  the  moaning  f n)m  the  context ;  yet  no  English  or  other  equivalent 
suggested  itself  till  distinctly  later.  In  general,  I  may  add,  my 
visual  imagery  is  practically  nil;  auditory  imagerj'  alone  is  detect- 
able, being  strong  and  usually  prest»nt,  in  the  form  of  speech  or  music 
or  both  together.  Yet  the  speech  often  halts;  the  words  lag  behind 
th(»  thought,  and  the  phrasi\s  are  left  incomplete  by  the  turning  of 
thought  to  something  else.  r\Vhen  thought  is  slow,  repetitious,  aujoi 
matic,  the  verbal  imagt»ry  iTpmminent ;  I  then  think  in  words.  But 
at  moments  when  thought  is  rc»ally  effective,  when  some  new  insight 
is  gained,  the  words  are  alwent,  though  they  sewn  come  tagging  after. 
It  wouUl  not  he  fair  to  call  these  moments  pale  and  featureless:  they 
are  pn»eisely  the  moments  when  a  thought  preneiits  itself  most  defi- 
nitely for  what  it  is.  Nor  would  it  he  quite  fair  to  call  them  trangi- 
ti^;  though  brief,  they  are  the  real  high  lights  of  consciousness. 

It  seems  impcwsiblt*  to  deserilu^  these  facts  without  admitting  the 
t»xist(»nee  of  oth<T  than  sensorial  contents  of  consciousness.  I  would 
sugirest  that  in  addition  to  sensorial  elements,  thought  contaiiLs  ele- 
ments which  an»  wholly  irreducible  to  sensorj"  terms.  Each  such 
elem«»nt  is  sui  gcnerui,  being  nothing  else  than  the  particular  feeling 
of  the  thottght  in  question.  Each  lA  a  quality,  as  red  and  sweet  are 
(lualities;  not  syntheses  of  sensory  qualities,  but  simply  and  purely" 
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the  qualities  of  particular  thoughts.  They  are  not  to  be  elevated, 
as  *  activities/  into  another  dimension  of  existence;  they  lie  in  the 
plane  of  content.  There  is  a  specific  and  nnanalyzable  conscious 
quale  for  every  individual  and  general  notion,  for  every  judgment 
and  supposition.  These  qualities  recur  in  the  same  sense  as  red  and 
other  sensory  qualities  recur. 

For  those  who  do  not  get  positive  r^ults  by  the  direct  method 
of  looking  for  these  non-sensorial  elements  of  thought,  there  still 
remains  the  indirect  .method  which  examines  whether  the  imagery 
present  in  a  thought  is  an  adequate  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
thought  as  felt.     I  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  the  ai^ument. 
The  imagery  detected  is  often  vague  when  the  thought  is  definite; 
marginal  when  the  thought  isTocal;  or  irrelevant.     Therefore  there 
is  something  present  besides  the  image.     VerbaLiBMlgfilZxjaJilfiPe 
sound,  or  fieeling  pf  vocal  niovtoeiit,  cleaf^^an  _not  exhaust  the 
feeling  of  a  thought,  for  only  by  conventional  association  have  the 
images  any  connection  with  particular  thoughts;  unless  the  assodates 
are  present  the  words  are  empty.     Words  attended  to  as  sounds  bt§J 
different  from  words  understood.     Not  only  are  they  'dynamically' 
different ;  they  feel  differently.    Yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  many 
persons  no  further  image  need  be  present.     Visual  imagery  when 
present  is  often  irrelevant.     The  following  is  a  comparatively  mild 
case  of  irrelevance.     The  subject  w^ho  in  my  experiments  has  so  far 
never  given  a  case  of  imageless  thought  was  asked:  Is  Christian 
Science  better  as  a  religion  or  as  a  means  of  healing!     He  reported 
visual  images  of  Christian  Science  churches  and  of  the  outside  of  a 
book  on  the  subject  which  he  had  read;  also  auditory  images  of  the  A 
words  *  suggestion'  and  of  his  answgr,  '*  Religion,  because  less  harm,'*  ' 
These  images  have  more  the  appearance  of  sparks  struck  off  hy 
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thought  in  its  progress  than  of  thought  itself.     Either  the  thought  <  , 
was^unconscious,  or  else  something  more  was  present  in  conscionsnesB. 

The  common  escape  of  the  sejmtionalist  from  this  dilemma  is  to 
appeal  to  the  'meaning'  of  the  image;  which  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  conscious  content.  Two  thoughts  may  be  alike  in  content 
but  differ  in  meaning,  as  when  the  same  verbal  or  visual  image  *man' 
means  now  an  individual  and  again  the  species.  This  is  sorely  a 
subterfuge,  since  the  meaning  that  is  referred  to  is  conscious  mean- 
ing. As  Bradley  has  said:^^  **It  is  not  wholly  true  that  Mdeas  ate 
not  w^hat  they  mean,'  for  if  their  meaning  is  not  p^ehical  fact,  I 
should  like  to  know  how. and  where  it  exists."  To  call  meaning  the 
'cognitively  dynamic  aspect  of  all  thoughts'  is  no  less  a  subterfoge; 
for  meaning  is  not  an  external  aspect,  visible  only  to  an  ontside 
observer,  but  a  felt  aspect.     Is  not  everything  that  is  felt  a  p^ehia 

"'Appearance  and  Reality,'  1893,  p.  01. 
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entity?  And  if,  besides  the  sensory  content,  another  'aspect'  is  felt, 
is  there  not  other  than  sensory  content! 

Meanings  enter  into  the  associative  network  on  the  same  plane  as 
images.  An  image  may  call  up  a  meaning,  and  a  meaning  may 
equally  well  call  up  an  image.  The  two  classes  of  mental  contents 
differ  in  quality,  as  red  differs  from  cold,  or  anger  from  middle  C; 
they  may  also  differ  in  importance  for  the  purposes  of  a  given 
'  thought ;  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  §ee  any  essential  psychological  dif- 
iy'  ference  between  them. 

Meaning  is  not  simply  *an  aspe^it  of  all  thoughts';  we  do  not 

'mean'  in  general,  but  have  in  each  case  a  particular  meaning. 

When  two  thoughts  have  the  same  imagery  but  differ  in  meanipg, 

to  appeal  to  an  aspect  of  all  thoughts  does  not  help  in  explaining 

^their  difference.      It  is  not  so  much  the  common  properties  of  all 

•^»  thoughts  as  the  peculiarities  of  single  thoughts  that  can  not  be  de- 

V  scribed  in  terms  of  sensuous  imagery. 

Meaning  is  often  treated  as  a  mere  relation  between  an  image  and 
the  object  to  which  it  refers.  The  meaning  is  regarded  as  inhering 
in  or  attached  to  the  image;  and  a  meaning  without  some  image 
would  be  a  relation  without,  one^f  its  terms,  and  therefore  an  ab- 
surdity. This  conception  of  meaning  is  certainly  derived  from  logical 
construction  or  analogy,  and  not  from  introspective  analysis.  Mean- 
ing is  not  felt  as  the  relation  between  an  image  and  an  object,  but  as 
the  thought  of  the  object.  When  I  think  of  Cuba  and  have  the 
verbal  image  of  the  name  present,  my  meaning  is  not  felt  as  a  rela- 
tion between  the  verbal  image  and  the  island;  I  mean  the  island 
itself.  If  the  meaning  is  defined  as  the  relation  between  the  image 
and  the  object,  the  thought  ^f4he  object  remains  still  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  thought  of  the  object  is  not  the  image,  for  the 
image  may  change  while  the  same  object  is  thought  of;  nor  is  it  a 
mere  relation.  It  is  as  substantial  an  element  of  thought  as  the 
image,  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  notion  that  it  may  be  present 
alone. 

80  far  from  leading  to  the  view  that  images  plus  sensations  ex- 
haust tlie  content  of  a  thought,  or  serve  as  the  bearer  of  the  meaning, 
the  introspiKJtive  results  tend  to  show  that  they  are  often  associative 
byi>lay.  Since  individuals  differ  in  the  vividness  and  readiness  of 
fh^r  imagery,  we  should  expect  that  thought  would  clothe  itself  in 
sensuous  form  in  some  persons  much  more  than  in  others.  Indi- 
viduals with  sluggish  imagery  have  the  better  chance  of  observing 
thought  without  images,  and  so  of  becoming  directly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  non-sensorial  elements  of  thought.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  individuals  differ  so  markedly  as  that  one  thinks  in  terms 
of  meanings  while  another  thinks  in  images.     It  is  more  likely  that 
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all  think  in  terms  of  meanings,  but  that  in  consequence  of  differences 
in  the  excitability  of  the  sensorial  elements,  some  have  a  more  con- 
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tinuous  and  vivid  byplay  of  imagery  than  others. 

3.  WOODWOET    ^  ^  , 
Columbia.  University.  ^)Jr^ 

SNAP  SHOT  OF  A  DREAM  DRAMA 

T  T  was  J.  S.  Mill,  I  believe,  who  said  that  one  fact  would  be  enough 
-^  to  establish  an  induction  if  that  fact  were  suflBciently  s^igmfi- 
cant.  Whatever  the  true  theory  of  scientific  method  and  logical 
process,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  psycholo- 
gists that  our  science  needs  significant  facts,  carefully  studied,  fresh 
and  vital  facts,  more  than  merely  numerous  data  ill  understood  and 
lacking  in  suggestiveness.  True,  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  a 
thing  to  be  duly  thankful  for,  but  to  the  gathering  of  many  facts 
(with  little  'muchness'  in  them)  there  is  no  end,  and  the  mere 
brutish  massiveness  of  them  is  a  weariness  to  the  fiesh  and  still  more 
fatiguing  to  the  spirit.  Indeed,  much  of  our  psychology  resembles 
a  field  of  scrap-piles,  chaotic  when  not  put  in  order  and  inorganic 
when  ordered.  Now  if  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall  is  full  of 
significance,  how^  much  the  more  is  a  warm,  fresh,  faithful  transcript 
from  vivid  experience ! 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal^  I  gave  a  faithful  copy  of 
what  we  might  call  a  'snap  shot  of  a  reciprocal  association  series/ 
and  the  following  brief  study  of  another  very  recent  experience 
might  analogously  be  dubbed  a  'snap  shot  of  an  imivocal  dissocior- 
tion  series. '  For  in  the  dream  complex  I  am  about  to  describe  there 
is  a  curious  blending  of  self-continuity  and  dissociated  states  and 
attitudes. 

I 

Scene  1.  Precordial  anxiety,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great  muscular 
tension.  The  victim  feels  that  something  terrible  has  happened  or 
is  about  to  happen  to  him.  He  is  about  to  scream  and  struggle.  Is 
conscious  of  his  sensations  and  strives,  at  first  without  success,  to 
comprehend  them.  He  is  dimly  aware  that  he  must  'find  out  what 
is  the  matter  with  him.'  He  is  conscious  of  the  tendency  to  resist 
the  coming  on  of  it,  whatever  'it'  may  be.  His  causal  instinct  seems 
inclined  to  work,  but  is  strangely  impeded. 

Scene  2.  Enter  the  dream  psychologist.  He  studies  the  case  of 
the  patient— /n'wwcZ/.'  He  watches  'it'  wearily  drag  itself  to  its  bed, 
its  frame  shaken  with  shuddering  sobs  that  can  not  be  controlled. 
He  seems  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer  in  an  aloof  and  disinter- 
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ested  fashion.  The  dream  psychologist  does  not  seem  to  see  his 
patient  and  the  surroundings  in  any  distinct  fashion,  but  gets  a 
moving  picture  of  the  sufferer  crawling  into  bed.  No  recognition 
of  features,  nor  of  the  bed  and  its  surroundings,  but  an  acute  per- 
ception of  the  shuddering,  sighing  sobs,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
projected  into  the  dimly  seen  white-robed  patient. 

Scene  3.  The  dream  psychologist  seems  to  lose  track  of  the  pa- 
tient as  a  present  reality,  but  reflectively  and  retrospectively,  and 
apparently  in  the  presence  of  other  'persons,*  says  in  a  professionally 
nonchalant  way:  **Just  an  acute  attack  of  hysteria!'*  Exit  dream 
psychologist. 

Scene  4.  Enter  self-conscious  but  drowsy  psychologist,  who  solilo- 
quizes thus :  *  *  Well,  this  is  rather  an  extraordinary  dream  for  a  man 
who  seldom  has  clear  recollections  of  his  dreams.  Looks  like  a  case 
of  divided  consciousness.  I  certainly  was  that  sufferer,  and  quite  as 
certainly  I  was  that  dream  psychologist,  and  most  certainly  I  am 
neither  of  them  now.  But  I  am  aware  of  lying  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion ;  the  covering  is  partly  over  my  face ;  I  certainly  have  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  accompanied  by  costiveness,  flatulency  and  some  ab- 
dominal tenderness.  Perhaps  this  thing  is  partly  due  to  my  cold, 
which  has  freshened  up.  Possibly  the  rhinitis  tablets  I  took  have 
had  something  to  do  wuth  it.— Hello!  that's  interesting!— why  the 
end  of  one  of  my  fingers  that  is  pressed  down  on  my  thigh  is  cold, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  warm.  I  take  the  finger  away,  but  the  ab- 
normal sensation  continues— now  it's  fading  away!" 

Scene  5.  Wide-awake  psychologist  enters.  He  is  anxious  to  keep 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  curious  dream-experiences,  so  cons  over 
the  events  again  and  again  while  they  are  fresh  in  his  mind.  Finally 
becomes  convinced  that  he  has  secured  a  snap  shot  that  is  'true  to 
life.'  Being  interested  in  thinking  over  the  episode,  he  discovers 
several  other  slight  sensorial  abnormalities,  which  tend  to  disappear 
as  he  becomes  wider  and  wider  awake— for  the  dawning  of  the  day 
is  a  coming.  He  notes  that  he  sees  faint  streaks  of  light  which  dis- 
appear when  he  opens  his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  very  faint  light  at  the 
windows  has  reenforeed  the  retinal  light.  Finally  he  notes  very 
decided  sensations  of  smell  and  convinces  himself  that  they  have  no 
externally  objective  bases;  but  his  c61d  and  the  treatment  with  the 
belladonna,  quinine  and  camphor  contained  in  the  tablets  may  fur- 
nish an  explanation. 

Scene  6.  The  alarm  clock  goes  off  and  the  must-get-up  psycholo- 
gist feels  the  burring  of  the  clock  *all  over,*  and  realizes  that  had 
it  come  while  the  nightmare  was  threatening,  the  dream  consequences 
might  have  been  tragic. 
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II 

The  dream  episode  speaks  for  itself,  but  I  should  like  to  relate  it 
to  a  general  psychological  scheme.  In  the  previously  mentioned 
study  of  an  association  series,  the  mechanism  of  mental  images  was 
conspicuous  and  the  feeling  aspects  almost  nU;  here,  on  the  eontraryy 
there  is  little  conspicuous  imagery,  and  phenomena  of  feeling  and 
their  relation  to  *self '  are  evident.  Beginning  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive conglomerate  of  feeling  (basal  ganglia t),  the  dream  con- 
sciousness gradually  approaches  the  waking  state,  through  the 
medium  of  a  higher  dream-self  which  indulges  in  a  quasi  professional 
form  of  judgment  based  on  mental  habit  In  all  this  the  stratifica- 
tion of  consciousness  seems  evident,  and  yet  along  with  evident  dis- 
sociation goes  the  apperception  of  the  lower  consciousness  by  the 
higher,  and  of  the  higher  by  the  highest.  I  now  proceed  to  take  np 
the  dream  movements  and  subject  them  to  analysis. 

1.  All  the  groups  of  sensation  material  are  present— the  specific 
sensations,  the  organic  sensations,  the  muscular  sensations.  That  is, 
the  crude,  diffused,  unperceptual  sensation  stuflEis  of  these  three 
orders  evidently  have  their  share  in  the  incipient  nightmare,  and  are 
on  the  point  of  being  organized  into  feeling-complexes  relationally 
ordered. 

For  some  years  the  concept  'esthesis,'  or  *esthesia,'  has  had  a  sort 
of  attic  room  in  psychology.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  give  it  a  better 
room,  but  would  suggest  that  the  room  be  better  furnished.  So  I 
shall  use  the  term  'kinesthesis'  for  that  diffused  sensation-feeling  dne 
to  variations  in  muscular  tonicity;  'coenesthesis'  for  the  sea  of  undif- 
ferentiated organic  *tone';  and,  finally,  'somesthesis'  for  the  melangB 
of  sensibility  due  to  the  fusion  of  currents  coming  from  low-tension 
('tonal')  functioning  of  the  specific-sensation  centers.  There  wiU 
hardly  be  any  dispute  about  the  first  two  names.  At  least  they  will 
probably  be  tolerated.  But  is  not  the  evidence  for  diffused  aware- 
ness, subconscious  alertness,  quite  as  strong  as  for  the  *  tonicity'  of 
muscle  and  viscus?  If  touch  be  accepted  as  the  mother  sense,  we 
may  call  the  somesthesis  a  diffused  'touchiness.'  If  this  distinction 
be  accepted,  we  can  account  for  the  abnormalities  of  sensation  of 
the  special  senses  noted  by  the  drowsy  and  the  wide-awake  psycholo- 
gists. For  synthetic  attention  leads  to  discrimination  of  the  separate 
sensations  from  the  general  wave  of  sensation-feeling  consciousness, 
the  somesthesis.  However,  adequate  discussion  of  this  point  must 
wait. 

2.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  *  continuity-discontinuity' 
phenomena  of  this  case.  The  higher  synthesis  of  the  wide-awake  self 
exhibits  the  identity-with-difference  that  proceeds  from  the  relating 
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activity  of  the  self  egoistically  directed.  Then,  too,  in  the  sympathy 
of  the  dream  psychologist  for  his  patient  we  have  the  ^community 
relation'  acting.  Finally,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dream  diagnosti- 
cian (similarity-difference)  we  have  an  example  of  the  work  done 
by  congruity  relations." 

3.  The  presence  of  impulsive  phases  of  consciousness  is  shown  by 
the  tendencies  of  the  lowest  dream  self  to  scream  and  move,  by  the 
diagnostic  tendency  of  the  higher  dream  consciousness,  and  by  the 
analytic  tendency  of  the  almost  awake  self.  In  other  words,  'mental 
activity'  is  in  evidence  throughout  the  series  of  ascending  states  of 
mind.  Possibly  the  tendency  experiences  were  due  in  part  to  the 
subconscious  auditory  sensations  initiated  by  the  fierce  gusts  of  the 
east  wind  at  the  time. 

4.  Feeling,  One  of  the  leading  classifications  of  the  'directions' 
of  feeling  is  that  of  Wundt:  (1)  exaltation  and  depression;  (2)  ten- 
sion and  relaxation;  (3)  pleasure  and  pain.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  writer's  tentative  scheme:  (1)  exaltation,  depression, 
agitation;  (2)  expansion  ('extension,'  of  MUnsterberg) ,  contraction 
(flexion),  tension  (antagonism);  (3)  attraction  (pleasure),  repul- 
sion (pain),  vibration  or  oscillation  (excitement).  Admitting  that 
diffused  organic  sensation  enters  into  all  three  classes  of  feeling,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  exaltation-depression-agitation  phase  uses  the 
somesthesis  as  its  peculiar  material ;  that  the  material  of  the  expan- 
sion-contraction-tension aspect  is  the  kinesthesis,  that  the  attraction- 
repulsion-vibration  series  finds  its  stuflf  in  the  coenesthesis  par  exceU 
lence.  In  this  tentative  view,  then,  the  first  dream  stage  was  undif- 
ferentiated feeling,  which  tended  to  define  itself  in  the  'hjrsteric' 
stage,  but  was  counteracted  by  the  rising  exaltation  of  an  intellectual 
interest,  and  finally  obliterated  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  sub- 
ject's ruling  pleasure  of  psychologizing.  In  this  view  the  beginning 
nightmare  stage  was  depression-contraction-repulsion.  Had  its  ac- 
tivity not  been  inhibited,  the  subject  might  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  nightmare  with  the  ear-marks  of  gloom-fear-pain,  with,  perhaps, 
fear  predominant.  Thus  the  nightmare  might  have  been  an  acute 
attack  of  dream-insanity ! 

Returning  to  our  general  view,  we  may  suggest  that  in  this  ex- 
perience (and  in  all  others!)  sensation  is  the  stuff,  relation  the  direc- 
tion and  impulse  the  force  of  consciousness.  Such  a  view  as  this 
soenis— perhaps  illusorily !— to  bring  mental  phenomena  into  relation 
with  the  scheme  of  the  ner\'ous  system  and  especially  with  the  theory 
of  the  reflex  arc,  and  thereby  into  relation  with  the  general  scheme 
of  things  mundane.  Thomas  P.  Bau^ey. 

UNivEHsmr  or  Mississippi. 

'  Compare  '  Snap  Shot  of  an  Association  Series/  above  mentioned. 
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DISCUSSION 

MR.  PITKIN'S  REFUTATION  OF  'RADICAL  EMPIRICISM' 

A  LTHOUGII  Mr.  Pitkin  does  not  name  me  in  his  acnte  article 
-^^  on  radical  empiricism  in  this  Journal  for  November  22,  I 
fear  that  some  readers,  knowing  me  to  have  applied  that  name  to 
my  own  doctrine,  may  possibly  consider  themselves  to  have  been  in 
at  my  death. 

In  point  of  fact  my  withers  are  entirely  unwrung.  I  have,  in- 
deed, said^  that  'to  be  radical,  an  empiricism  must  not  admit  into  its 
constructions  any  element  that  is  not  directly  experienced. '  But  in 
my  own  radical  empiricism  this  is  only  a  methodological  postuktte, 
not  a  conclusion  supposed  to  flow  from  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of 
transempirical  objects.  I  have  never  felt  the  slightest  respect  for 
the  idealistic  arguments  which  Mr.  Pitkin  attacks  and  of  which 
Ferrier  made  such  striking  use ;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
any  number  of  noumenal  beings  or  events  into  philosophy  if  only 
their  pragmatic  value  can  be  shown. 

Radical  empiricism  and  pragmatism  have  so  many  misunderstand- 
ings to  suffer  from,  that  it  seems  my  duty  not  to  let  this  one  go  any 
farther,  uncorrected. 

WnuAM  James. 

Habvabd  Univebsfty. 
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Thought  and  Things  or  Oenetic  Logic,     A  Study  of  the  Development 
and  Meaning  of  Thought.     James  Mark  Baldwin.     Vol.  L     Func- 
tional I^gic  or  Genetic  Theory  of  Knowledge.     London:  Swan,  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co. ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    1906.    Pp.  xii  +  273. 
The  entire  work  of  which  the  present  volume  is  the  first  book  is,  in 
the  author's  words,  *  an  inductive  psychological,  genetic  research  into  the 
actual  movement  of  the  function  of  thought'     It  is  an  attempt  *  to  put 
a  consciously  genetic  method  through  the  entire  structure  of  cognition, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  developed  mode.' 

An  undertaking  of  this  character  and  magnitude,  if  successfal,  can 
not  fail  to  fill  a  most  important  place  in  that  field  of  investigation  upon 
which  students  in  psychology  and  philosophy  are  at  the  present  time 
focusing  their  attention. 

Professor  Baldwin's  work  has  its  unique  significance  in  being  tiie 
first  attempt  to  make  a  thorough  and  consistent  application  of  the  genetic 
principle  of  explanation  to  the  entire  range  of  cognitive  experience. 
The  present  volume  aims  to  trace  the  genesis  and  development  of  knowl- 
edge from  its  germinal  stage  in  sense  experience  up  to  the  stage  of  dia- 
» Thia  J'^UBXAL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  684. 
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tinctively  logical  thought  The  termini  of  the  period  of  development  cov- 
ered in  this  first  volume  are  the  mode  of  consciousness  in  which  there 
are  no  objects,  meanings  or  distinctions  that  have  logical  significance, 
and  the  mode  of  consciousness  in  which  there  exist  distinctively  logical 
objects,  meanings  and  processes  of  thought 

Two  distinguishable  but  intimately  related  stages  fill  this  period  of 
cognitive  development;  the  prelogical  stage  of  cognition  and  the  stage 
of  quasi  logical  cognition. 

To  give  even  a  resum6  of  the  contents  of  this  compactly  written  book 
would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  review,  and  I  fear  would  be  a 
greater  task  than  the  reviewer  would  care  to  essay.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  two  things:  (1)  a  brief  statement  of  those  results  from  this 
study  which  are  of  especial  significance  in  their  bearings  upon  current 
discussions  in  epistemology ;  and  (2)  I  shall  venture  some  criticisms  upon 
the  structure  of  this  book.  First,  as  to  the  general  outcome  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly thorough  and  min\ite  genetic  study  of  human  cogniition.  I 
think  whoever  accepts  the  exposition  Professor  Baldwin  has  given  of 
the  objects,  meanings  and  processes  which  make  the  content  of  cognitive 
experience  will  have  to  admit  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  discipline  of  logic.  It  would  seem  no  longer  possible 
t(»  exempt  that  science  from  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  every  science 
into  which  the  conception  of  evolution  has  entered.  Logical  thought 
is  no  exception  to  those  things  which  are  subject  to  the  law  of  change  and 
growth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  field  of  logic  that  remains  static  or 
has  absolute  meaning  or  validity;  meaning,  validity,  truth  are  relative 
to  the  concrete  situations,  the  particular  experiences  in  which  they  take 
their  rise,  and  to  which  they  are  relevant  Each  meaning  is  constituted 
and  determined  by  the  stage  of  development  it  occupies.  And  the  validity 
of  thought  is  for  that  particular  mode  of  consciousness  and  that  level 
of  cognitive  experience  where  it  exists  and  does  its  work.  The  upholders 
of  traditional  logic  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  saving  that  venerated 
structure  from  the  doom  that  is  impending,  and  which  works  of  this  sort 
seem  to  make  inevitable.  A  reconstruction  of  logic  on  the  basis  of  a 
genetic  explanation  of  our  actual  knowledge  seems  to  be  manifest  destiny 
ill  the  light  of  Professor  Baldwin's  present  work. 

There  are  one  or  two  particular  results  worked  out  in  this  study 
which  have  rather  decisive  bearings  upon  current  epistemological  and 
metaphysical  doctrinet*;  one  of  these  is  the  position  which  Professor 
Baldwin  has  apparently  well  established,  that  the  first  objects  which  exist 
for  our  cognition  are  not  wholly  of  the  stuff  of  inner  experience — the 
stuff  ideas  are  made  of.  "The  object  is  not  as  to  its  content  exhausted 
by  the  statoment  of  the  active  dispositional  process  which  is  stimulates.^ 

**  There  is  always  a  sense  residuum  or  datum."  The  outcome  of  this 
part  of  the  genetic  study  of  knowledge  does  not,  therefore,  support  an 
idealistic  epistemology;  on  the  contrary,  its  implication  is  distinctly 
realistic.  Another  result  reached  by  Professor  Baldwin  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  other  interests  than  those  which  pragmatism  maintains  are  the 
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sole  interests  that  determine  and  give  validity  to  thought.  Profeasor 
Baldwin's  genetic  study  of  knowledge  makes  distinctly  against  the  prag- 
matist's  doctrine,  that  *the  only  sort  of  validity  and  the  only  criterion 
of  truth  are  found  in  its  success  in  meeting  the  demands  of  life.' 

The  significance  of  these  two  results,  if  they  are  established,  is  immis- 
takable.  The  claim  of  idealism  such  as  Professor  Boyce  holds  to  be  based 
upon  epistemology  loses  a  strong  support,  and  the  claim  of  pragmatism 
that  it  alone  is  in  harmony  with  our  actual  way  of  knowing  is  disproved, 
if  it  is  established  that  other  interests  and  criteria  of  truth  than  those 
which  pragmatism  recognizes  have  a  place  in  the  actual  life  of  knowl- 
edge. And  now  comes  my  criticism  upon  this  book.  Greatly  as  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  solid  and  fruitful  character  of  the  work  done  in 
this  genetic  study  of  knowledge,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  I  have  found 
this  book  hard  reading,  and  that  I  have  made  my  way  through  it  only  by 
overcoming  embarrassments  and  hindrances  that  need  not,  I  think,  have 
been  in  my  way.  I  can  not  think  that  the  fault  is  altogether  mine.  I 
fear  my  experience  will  be  substantially  repeated  by  others  who  read  this 
book.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  difficulties  I  have  encountered  in 
following  Professor  Baldwin  through  these  pages  in  part  to  his 
methodology  and  in  part,  though  in  much  less  degree,  to  the  terminology 
he  has  seen  fit  to  employ. 

The  method  naturally  prescribed  by  the  subject-matter,  and  rather 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  express  aim  of  his  undertaking,  is  not  the 
method  actually  followed;  and  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  simpler,  more  direct  and  consistently  genetic  method. 

Professor  Baldwin  distinctly  announces  that  his  woric  is  to  be  a 
genetic  research  into  the  actual  movement  of  the  function  of  thought;  he 
proposes  to  follow  in  his  exposition  this  actual  movement  of  the  cognitive 
life.  There  should  have  been,  therefore,  an  onward  movement  steadily 
maintained  throughout  the  volimie;  each  stage  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment should  have  been  so  described,  each  achievement  of  thought  in  this 
stage  so  completely  explained  and  appreciated,  that  when  this  stage  was 
once  left,  there  should  be  no  need  of  returning  to  it  as  a  i>oint  of  depart- 
ure for  new  movements  in  the  exposition.  In  short,  cognitive  evolu- 
tion should  have  been  followed  by  its  interpreter  in  the  same  strictly 
genetic  method  that  the  evolution  itself  follows. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  anything,  either  in  the  subject- 
matter  or  in  the  author's  avowed  plan  of  treatment,  that  made  it  impos- 
sible or  disadvantageous  to  maintain  a  single  and  progressive  movement 
in  his  study.  The  method  Professor  Baldwin  has  followed  necessitated 
his  following  out  as  many  separate  lines  of  genetic  study  as  there  are 
distinct  matters  for  investigation.  The  consequence  is  that  the  same 
topics  are,  in  part  at  least,  rediscussed,  although,  of  course,  in  different 
connections  and  with  diflPerent  ends  in  view,  but  nevertheless  the  same 
ground  is  retra versed  and  the  genetic  study  starts  anew  with  each  topic; 
and  this  separation  of  the  lines  of  progression  makes  it  less  easy  to  see 
that  these  developments  are  parts  of  one  process,  strands  in  one  cord. 
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that  must  be  seen  in  their  interwoven  character  if  seen  rightly.  A  glance 
at  the  chapters  of  this  book  is  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  point  of  my 
criticism;  and  I  am  reasonably  confident  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  book  will  sustain  my  judgment. 

Professor  Baldwin  enters  upon  the  proposed  study  in  the  third  chapter, 
the  first  two  chapters  being  an  introduction  which,  I  think,  is  very  well 
done,  and  in  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  he  gives  a  very  good  genetic 
exposition  of  cognition  in  its  prelogical  and  quasi  logical  stages.  He 
discusses  the  various  objects  of  cognition,  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  constituted,  the  interests  which  impel  this  construction  and  the  con- 
trols to  which  this  construction  is  subject.  He  follows  out  the  different 
lines  of  progression  or  advance  by  which  cognition  passes  from  its  orig- 
inal to  its  later  stages.  Now,  having  given  this  psychogenetic  account 
of  knowledge.  Professor  Baldwin  proceeds  in  Chapter  VII.  to  a  genetic 
study  of  meaning,  and  in  the  last  two  chapters  in  the  same  way  he  gives 
a  genetic  exposition  of  the  great  dualisms  of  mind  and  body,  subject  and 
object,  with  the  meanings  that  are  involved  in  them.  The  result  of  this 
method  is  that  the  entire  development  of  knowledge  is  passed  over  three 
times;  once  in  what  appears  to  be  a  general  survey — ^though  the  actual 
study  is  minute  enough — a  second  time  in  the  genetic  study  of  meaning, 
and  the  third  time  in  following  out  the  development  of  dualisms  and 
lesser  distinctions. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  such  a  methodology; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  this  method  is  largely  responsible  for  an  excessive 
complexity  of  details,  a  lack  of  simplicity,  directness,  clearness  and  thor- 
ough system  in  the  handling  of  the  subject-matter. 

The  other  embarrassment  I  have  suffered  in  reading  this  book  is  due 
to  the  author's  terminology.  To  be  sure,  he  has  kindly  provided  the 
reader  with  a  sort  of  dictionary  in  one  of  the  introductory  chapters;  but, 
even  with  this  aid,  I  think  Professor  Baldwin's  readers  will  justly  com- 
plain of  an  excess  of  technical  terms,  and  of  terms  that  compel  the  reader 
to  be  perpetually  translating  the  author's  language  into  his  own  tongue. 

I  do  not  make  these  criticisms  without  having  at  the  same  time  a  very 
great  willingness  to  record  my  fullest  appreciation  of  a  notable  book,  one 
that  can  not  fail  to  add  to  its  author's  already  splendid  reputation,  and 
one  which  will  enlarge  not  a  little  our  knowledge  in  a  great  field  of 
science. 

John  E.  Russell. 

Williams  College. 

The  Unity  of  Will:  Studies  of  an  Irrationalist.     George  Ainslie  Hight. 

New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  xii  +  244. 

It  is  a  bit  hard  to  know  just  how  to  proceed  in  criticizing  the  views 
of  an  avowed  *  irrationalist.'  Epistemologically  there  is  next  to  nothing 
that  can  properly  be  opposed  to  one  who  justifies  his  contention  of  the 
primacy  of  will  by  intuitive  evidence  made  manifest  through  'poetic 
dreaming.'     Those  who  feel  the  essential  unity  of  their  natures  to  consist 
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in  a  free  and  unitary  will,  doubtless  feel  it  and  there  is  an  end  to  it.  At 
most  we  can  make  some  protest  against  the  distorted  psychology  which 
seems  to  result  inevitably  from  such  a  view.  Yet  even  here  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  observer  has  a  certain  conclusive  weight  in  determining 
at  least  his  notions  of  psychology. 

We  can,  however,  utter  protest  against  the  universal  acceptance  of 
such  a  voluntarism  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  *  truths  which,  once 
correctly  stated,  take  their  place  among  the  established  data  of  science.' 
Not  that  the  will  may  not  be  as  generally  acceptable  an  ultimate  as  the 
present  status  of  science  can  find,  but  that  it  certainly  is  not  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  the  only  one  with  which  philosophy  can  make  progress. 
The  very  maintenance  of  this  dogma  by  the  author  shows  that  despite  his 
avowal  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  embrace  the  rationalistic  method  in 
approaching  this  universal  aspect  of  will.  Individual  will  may  be  di- 
rectly evident  in  my  consciousness;  universal  will  certainly  is  not. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  his  contention,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  in  the 
opposition  of  intellect  and  will  as  the  only  alternatives  of  metaphysics. 
Since  the  concept  of  being  is  manifestly  transcendental  and,  as  such, 
can  never  be  adequately  expressed  in  language,  why  must  it,  of  necessity, 
be  either  of  these?  Philosophy  d  la  mode  inclines  decidedly  towards  the 
dynamic  rather  than  the  static  interpretation.  Thus  voluntarism  in  one 
form  or  another  seems  to  be  *  in  the  air.'  Yet,  if  we  pause  in  our  search 
for  an  ultimate  suh  specie  asternitatis  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of 
the  dynamic  and  the  static,  must  we  not  hesitate  before  establishing 
either  as  necessarily  prior  to  and  more  fundamental  than  the  other?  Is  it 
any  easier,  I  ask,  to  conceive  an  action  prior  to  the  thing  acted  upon,  than 
the  thing  as  static,  totally  at  rest? 

Even  accepting  the  will  as  a  basis  for  idealism,  is  not  the  step  from 
will  to  intellect  rather  vague?  And  in  maintaining  a  species  of  realism, 
as  our  author  does  on  a  volunt'aristic  basis,  is  not  the  breach  still  further 
widened?  For  myself,  I  am  unable  to  detect  the  intuitive  presence  of 
free  will  in  my  own  consciousness.  Granted  that  it  still  be  there,  I  am 
yet  unable  to  trace  the  steps  of  its  objective  realization  in  things  or  its 
subjective  realization  in  conscious  processes  other  than  those  which  I 
recognize  as  volitional  in  type.  The  will,  an  activity,  does  not  appear  to 
bo  identical  with  consciousness  as  a  whole  nor  with  the  things  of  the 
outer  world  which  it  is  said  to  motivate  and  prompt  into  existence.  There 
seem  to  be  two  divergent  concepts  of  will  here  confused:  the  will  of  the 
self -consciousness,  and  will  as  ontological  being.  This  confusion  of  vol- 
untarism has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Kuelpe.* 

I  do  recognize  in  my  first-hand  experience  both  static  and  dynamic 
factors,  mutually  interwoven  and  inseparable.  The  things  which  I  ex- 
perience are  never  totally  quiescent,  neither  do  I  experience  activity  as 
such  apart  from  things.  I  am  inclined  also  to  posit  the  existence  of  other 
things  in  the  universe  at  large  as  possessed  of  g^reater  or  less  degrees  of 
consciousness  independent  of  me,  yet  all  at  once  dynamic  and  static. 

"Einleitung  in  die  Philoeophie,'  3d  ed.    1903.    {27:  13,  14. 
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But  when  I  turn  to  the  ontological  question  of  a  metaphysical  essence 
which  shall  comprise  the  heing  of  all  these,  I  can  he  satisfied  with  neither 
voluntaristic,  idealistic,  energistic  nor  materialistic  formulation.  I  seem 
to  require  something  bigger  and  more  all-inclusive  than  any  of  these 
affords.  Thus  I  concur  thoroughly  with  the  author's  statement :  "  To 
assert  that  the  reality  of  the  world  is  only  that  which  can  be  seen  from 
one  standpoint,  or  from  another,  is  unphilosophical  and  untrue,  and  it  is 
the  mistake  made  by  the  Ist-ites  and  party  leaders  of  our  day."  And  yet 
voluntarist  and  irrationalist  will  he  be  called! 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  more  practical  consequences  of  the  work, 
the  humanistic  tendencies  seem  highly  instructive.  The  author  confesses  ^ 
the  'pragmatic  method,'  though  without  so  naming  it,  when  he  declares 
"  that  in  things  physical  the  essence  of  anything  is  always  relative,  i.  e., 
directed  to  some  purpose,  and  changes  with  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a 
stable  substance.'' 

The  critique  of  logic  as  being  mainly  linguistic  and  rational  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  part  of  the  book.  The  author  maintains,  in  brief,  that  the 
positive  syllogism  discovers  no  truth,  and  that  the  principle  of  subordina- 
tion is  the  only  one  operative  in  thought  processes.  The  negative  syl- 
logism is  the  critical  form  of  thought  and  it  may,  by  process  of  elimina- 
tion, lead  to  truth.  The  only  positive  syllogisms  which  promote  truth 
are  those  which,  based  on  different  premises,  converge  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. A  high  degree  of  probability  is  thus  attained.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  canon  of  logic  that  the  conclusion  is  certain  provided  the  premises 
be  true,  falls  before  the  doctrine  that  true  premises  bring  no  conclusion 
at  all;  they  merely  assert  themselves.  Original  thought  is  speechless. 
Once  clothed  in  words,  its  originality  is  gone  and  it  begins  to  degenerate 
into  dead,  mechanical  routine.  Positive  language,  except  it  be  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  expresses  not  our  thoughts,  but  our  sophisms. 

The  great  misunderstanding  in  the  search  for  a  criterion  of  truth 
rests  in  the  fact  that  *the  concept  of  truth  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
language;  it  is  the  truth  of  a  verbal  subject  and  predicate.'  In  strictest 
sense  acts  can  never  be  illogical,  and  the  purpose  of  mental  processes  is 
not  truth,  but  action.  Definitions  in  verbal  form  are  always  sophistical, 
since  the  final  definition  of  a  thing  is  possible  only  when  the  science  of 
that  thing  is  complete. 

We  have,  then,  for  our  legitimate  activity  a  verifiable  science  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  observable  facts  made  up  (1)  of  '  inferences  veri- 
fiable by  known  facts  already  established,  or  at  once  determinable,'  as 
when  science  tells  us  the  exact  amount  of  metal  contained  in  a  certain 
ore,  etc.,  and  (2)  of  inferences  verifiable  *by  some  act  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  inference  itself  to  bring  forth,'  as  the  inference  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  geology  that  a  certain  region  contains  gold.  All  the  rest 
is  unverifiable  speculation,  only  a  higher  development  of  sophistry. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  in  an  attractive  and  readable  style; 
to  this  is  added  the  merit  of  brevity,  unusual  in  philosophic  works  of  this 
sort    At  the  end  a  series  of  '  First  Principles '  sums  up  in  concise  form 
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the  main  views  of  the  author,  which,  although,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
they  do  not  always  fit  in  with  those  of  one  more  used  to  a  psychological 
and  epistemological  method  of  approach,  still  are  calculated  to  present 
to  all  much  food  for  profoimd  and  beneficial  reflection. 

University  of  Tennessee.  Robert  Morbis  Ogden. 

Psychology  Applied  to  Legal  Evidence,     G.  F.  Arnold,  I.C.S.     London: 
W.  Thacker  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  470. 

Ever  since  psychology  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science 
there  have  been  practical-minded  students  who  have  sought  to  put  the 
methods  and  results  of  mind  study  to  good  use  in  the  various  walks  of 
life.  We  have  become  familiar  with  the  psychology  of  education,  the 
psychology  of  art,  the  psychology  of  advertizing,  the  psychology  of  moral 
improvement  and  a  dozen  other  applied  psychologies.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  anybody  has  striven  to  apply  psychology  to 
that  most  important  social  fimction,  the  law.  Sociologists  have,  to  be 
sure,  viewed  the  law  as  a  product  of  certain  intricate  mental  factors; 
but  it  was  not  until  several  prominent  German  legalists,  headed  by  Ger- 
many's greatest  attorney,  von  Liszt,  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
task  of  revising  the  criminal  laws  of  their  empire,  that  the  demand  for 
a  psychological  critique  of  legal  problems  became  imperious.  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  Germans  encountered  in  revising  the  '  Biirgerliches 
Gcsetzbuch '  could  be  solved  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  psychologists.  An 
organization  of  lawyers  and  psychologists  was  formed,  crucial  problems 
were  discussed  and,  so  far  as  possible,  investigated  experimentally. 
Ludwig  Stern  and  his  coworkers  at  the  University  of  Breslau  began  pub- 
lishing reports  bearing  upon  moot  questions  such  as  accountability,  su^ 
gestion  in  cross-examination,  memory  of  different  classes  of  objects  and 
so  on.  Through  these  publications  the  psychological  world  has  already 
become  at  least  aware  of  the  new  *  applied  science.' 

Mr.  Arnold's  book,  then,  will  not  greatly  impress  the  p^chologist. 
Not  only  does  it  appear  several  years  after  Stem's  *Beitrage  ziir  Psy- 
chologic der  Aussage,'  but  it  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  But,  fortunately, 
the  work  may  be  judged  by  other  standards  than  those  of  a  specialist. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Arnold  makes  clear  that  he  is*  contributing  nothing 
to  law  alone  and  likewise  nothing  to  pure  psychology.  His  aim  has  been 
solely  to  induce  lawyers  to  see  the  relevancy  of  psychological  facts  to 
the  legal  theories  of  evidence.  Strictly,  then,  this  volume  should  be 
reviewed  in  a  law  journal. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Arnold's  presentation  of  certain  crucial  points  at 
law  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many  theoretical  psychologists,  con- 
vincing them  that  the  legal  world,  commentaries,  lawyers  and  judges 
combined,  still  tarries  slumbrously  in  the  high  weeds  of  verbalism  and 
sophistry.  Any  psychologist  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  and 
liable  to  arrest  will  feel,  after  reading  Mr.  Arnold's  volume,  that  *  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  it.'  And  he  will  be  convinced,  with  the 
author,  that  psychologists  have  already  accomplished  enough  to  make 
reform  possible. 
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The  writer  is  deputy  secretary  to  the  government  of  India  and  was 
previously  acting  divisional  judge  in  Burma.  He  is  admirably  equipped 
for  his  literary  task  from  the  legal  side;  but  one  could  not  say  as  much 
of  his  psychological  powers.  While  his  numerous  references  indicate  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  his  use  of  information  is  somewhat  promiscuous 
and  eclectic.  The  lawyer  in  him  shows  up  in  his  willingness  to  cite  any 
favorable  decision  by  any  philosopher  or  psychologist  in  order  to  prove 
his  point.  Eemembering  that  the  book  is  meant  for  lawyers,  we  can  com- 
mend the  method  because  it  will  compel  these  gentlemen  to  search  the 
I>sychological  scriptures  assiduously  in  order  to  take  objection  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  views. 

It  is  impossible  to  simimarize  here  more  than  the  most  fundamental 
points  raised  in  the  volume.  The  opening  chapters  analyze  the  concept 
of  *  intention '  and  disclose  a  series  of  grave  legal  fallacies  chiefly  trace- 
able to  the  identification  of  intention  with  the  real  results  of  an  act. 
As  a  result  of  this,  intention  is  assumed  where  there  is  not  even  knowl- 
edge, and  again  where  there  is  knowledge  that  would,  of  itself,  lead  to 
wholly  different  acts.  The  law  thus  assumes  that  every  act  has  a  motive, 
and  it  discovers  the  character  of  the  motive  by  assuming  that  the  act  is 
the  *  natural '  expression  of  a  *  normal '  intention.  One  could  scarcely 
wish  for  a  more  convincing  dissection  of  the  ridiculous  juridical  pos- 
tulates about  '  normal  man '  and  '  probable  motives '  than  that  Mr.  Arnold 
here  offers.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  writer  does  not  show  whither  his 
destruction  of  the  legal  fiction  of  a  'normal  man'  leads,  namely,  to  a 
constructive  study  of  the  correlation  of  human  traits  and  a  theory  of 
probabilities  based  upon  class  measurements.  So  long  as  lawyers  are 
free  to  continue  logic-chopping,  experimental  psychologists  will  receive 
scant  respect  as  reformers. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  nature  of  belief  and  tests  of  truth  are  investi- 
gated. Mr.  Arnold  concludes  very  sanely  that  experience  alone  gives 
shrewdness  in  weighing  testimony.  By  this  he  means,  not  that  scientific 
study  of  testimony  is  fruitless,  but  rather  that  it  reveals  such  a  complex 
mass  of  interacting  mental  traits  that  no  cut  and  dried  code  of  evidence 
can  ever  be  relied  upon.  The  legal  judgment  is  one  of  probabilities,  and 
these  probabilities  are  calculable  only  by  experienced  specialists.  The 
writer's  remarks  on  accessory  evidence,  precedent  and  relevancy  are  excel- 
lent, though  sketchy.  The  asinine  method  of  determining  the  relevancy 
of  evidence  concerning  the  '  general  character '  of  the  defendant  is  soundly 
berated  (p.  279,  etc.). 

Other  topics  dealt  with  are  insanity,  hallucinations,  identification  of 
handwriting,  responsibility,  punishment  and  racial  differences  in  truth- 
fulness and  other  traits.  The  book  is  one  which  every  attorney  should 
read  carefully.  Its  technical  faults  are  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  book  in  the  English  language  which  calls  the  attention 
of  lawyers  to  the  value  of  psychological  criticism  and  the  attention  of 
psychologists  to  the  glaring  injustices  of  many  laws  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Walter  B.  PrrKiN. 

CoLuicBiA  Uwivrasmr. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGEE 
DER  SINNESORGANE.  June,  1906,  Band  42,  Heft  1.  Abteilung  fiir 
Psyehologie.  Ueher  eine  hesondere  Klasse  abstrakter  Begriffe  (pp.  1-9) :  M. 
Radako\ic.  -  The  concept  of  a  limit  in  mathematics  is  allied  to  certain  ab- 
stract concepts  that  are  not  strictly  mathematical,  such  as  that  of  a  straight 
line,  of  empty  space,  of  a  f rictionless  surface.  The  process  of  reaching  such 
concepts  is  that  of  passing  from  the  observation  of  an  unlimited  number 
of  objects  which  are  arranged  in  a  well-ordered .  series,  but  is  related  to 
it  in  the  following  ways :  (1)  properties  which  are  equally  present  in  all 
the  objects  of  the  series  are  present  in  the  concept  of  the  limit;  (2) 
measurable  properties  which  in  the  order  of  the  series  tend  to  a  certain 
limiting  value  are  properties  of  the  limiting  concept,  and  with  the  limit- 
ing value;  (3)  proi)erties  of  the  objects  which  are  not  concerned  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  series  are  not  included  in  the  limiting  concept.  Ueber 
die  scheinhare  V erschiehung  zwischen  zwei  verschiedenfarhigen  Fldchen 
im  durchfallenden  diffusen  Lichte  (pp.  10-21) :  Viktor  Gruxberg.  -  Two 
colored  surfaces  at  a  certain  intensity  of  illumination  appear  to  be  situ- 
ated at  the  same  distance  from  the  observing  eye.  If  the  intensity  is 
increased  from  this  neutral  point  by  intensities  2,  3,  4,  the  colors  from 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  advance  before  those  from  the  blue  end  by 
as  much  as  the  colors  from  the  red  end  recede  when  the  intensities  are 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Experiment elles  uher  VorsteUungainada^ 
quatheit  (pp.  22-55):  V.  Benussi.  -  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  in 
the  apprehension  of  a  complex  of  points  or  lines  the  inadequacy  (illusion) 
in  the  perception  of  form  depends  upon  the  idea  of  form  and  varies  with 
it,  and  not  upon  spatial  arrangement  or  simultaneous  observation  of  the 
complex.  The  problem  of  the  investigation  is:  With  a  unitary  percep- 
tion of  a  constant  but  equivocal  complex  of  objects  of  sensation,  does  the 
inadequacy  vary  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms  given  by  the 
complex  is  prepcrceived,  so  that  the  variation  in  inadequacy  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  idea  of  form  as  the  sole  variable  condition?  The  results 
on  various  illusions  justify  an  aflfirmative  answer,  for  the  inadequacy  re- 
veals itself  to  be  undoubtedly  an  inadequacy  in  the  idea  of  form.  LiHrc^ 
turhericht 

Craigie,  W.  A.  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia.  ReligionB,  An- 
cient and  Modem.     London:  Constable.     1906.     Pp.  70. 

Fraccaroli,  Giuseppe.     Platone:  II  Timeo,     Turin:  Fratelli  Bocca.     1906. 

Immanuel  Kants  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysih  der  Sitten,  Dritte 
Auflage.  Edited  by  Karl  Vorlander.  Leipzig:  Verlag  der  Durr'schen 
Buchhandlung.     1906.     Pp.  xxx  + 102.     1.40  M. 

Keyserling,  Hermann  Graf.  Das  Gefiige  der  Welt,  Versuch  einer  irtt- 
ischen  Philosophie,  Munich:  F.  Bruckmann  A.-G.  1906.  Pp. 
viii  +  382.     6  M. 
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Mead,  G.  R.  S.  Thrice-Greatest  Hermes:  Studies  in  Hellenistic  Theos- 
ophy  and  Gnosis.  A  translation  of  the  extant  sermons  and  fragments 
of  the  Trismegistic  literature,  with  prolegomena,  commentary  and 
notes.  Three  volumes.  London:  Theosophical  Publishing  Society. 
IdOe.     Pp.481;  403;  371. 

Parsons,  Elsie  Clews.  The  Family.  An  ethnographical  and  historical 
outline  with  descriptive  notes,  planned  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
college  lecturers  and  of  directors  of  home-reading  clubs.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1906.     Pp.  xxv  +  389. 

Weinstein,  B.  Die  Philosophischen  Grundlagen  der  Wissenschaften. 
Vorlesungen  Gehalten  an  der  Universitat  Berlin.  Leipzig  and  Berlin: 
B.  G.  Teubner.     1906.     Pp.  xiv  -f  643.     9  M. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


William  Stern  and  Otto  Lipmann  have  recently  established  at  Berlin 
the  Institut  de  Psychologic  Appliquee  et  de  Recherches  Psychologiques 
Collectives.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  will  be  to  organize  and  to 
centralize  research  by  bringing  together  and  interrelating  work  otherwise 
carried  on  in  isolation.  The  institute,  which  is  fortunate  in  its  ample 
private  endowment,  will  be  devoted  principally  to  the  constitution  of  com- 
missions for  studying  the  choice  of  methods,  statistical  undertakings  and 
the  determination  of  the  subject-matter  of  research  together  with  the 
place,  time  and  limits  most  suitable.  Problems  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
outset  include  the  development  of  language  and  of  thought  during  the 
first  years  bf  childhood,  the  study  of  evidence  in  its  relations  to  the  courts 
and  to  pedagogy,  the  study  of  various  forms  of  intelligence,  the  nature 
and  the  development  of  abnormal  faculties,  types  of  intuition,  etc.  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  the  institute,  at  Aschaffenburgstrasse  27. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  bringing  out  a  book  entitled  '  The 
Esthetic  Experience:  Its  Meaning  in  a  Functional  Psychology,'  by  Eliza- 
beth Kemper  Adams,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Smith 
College.  Dr.  Adams  establishes  an  'esthetic  moment'  in  the  process  of 
reflective  thinking,  and  arrives  at  an  essentially  social  character  of  the 
esthetic  consciousness.     Philosophical  implications  are  not  ignored. 

Emeritus  Professor  Campbell  Eraser  was  presented  on  November  6, 
by  the  senatus  and  former  pupils,  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  the 
occasion  of  his  jubilee  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  The  principal.  Sir  William  Turner,  presided  over 
a  large  representation  of  the  senatus,  and  the  class  room  was  fillled  with 
the  general  public  and  students. 

Carlo  Cantoni,  founder  and  director  of  the  Rivista  Filosofica,  died  on 
September  11,  at  Grapello  Cairoli.  The  chair  of  theoretical  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Pavia  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator  Can- 
toni will  be  filled  by  Professor  Guido  Villa. 
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